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PREFACE. 


The  following  work  is  not  intended  merely  as  an  answer  to  Mr 
Booth's  "  Psedobaptism  Examined."  The  author,  as  occasion 
offered,  has  taken  notice  of  what  appeared  to  him  the  most 
plausible  arguments  and  objections  contained  in  Dr  Stennett's 
Answer  to  Dr  Addington,  Dr  Gale's  Reflections  on  Dr  Wall's 
History,  and  some  others ;  and,  therefore,  he  has  ventured  to  give 
the  result  of  his  inquiries  the  title  of  "  Antipsedobaptism  Exa- 
mined;" not  so  much  as  a  counter-title  to  that  of  Mr  Booth's 
publication,  as  that  the  Antijjcedohaptist  system  at  large  is  made 
the  subject  of  inquiry.  This  extent  of  design  will,  in  some 
measure,  account  for  the  largeness  of  the  work  ;  to  which  he  must 
add  another  reason — viz.,  that  he  was  desirous  his  principles 
should  be  thoroughly  understood  by  every  reader,  if  possible, 
without  hazard  of  mistake :  and  this  appeared  the  most  effectual 
method — to  set  them  in  different  positions,  and  to  shew  their 
connexion  with  the  several  branches  of  dispute,  and  their  genuine 
practical  tendency.  Whence  arises,  eventually,  a  double  advantage 
to  the  inquisitive  reader  :  he  not  only  must  needs  perceive  clearly 
what  the  principles  are  ;  but  also  has  an  opportunity  to  judge  of 
their  truth,  by  observing  the  universality  of  their  application. 

At  different  intervals  of  relaxation  from  more  important  engage- 
ments, the  subject  of  these  volumes  had  attracted  the  author's 
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attention  for  some  years  ;  bnt  he  did  not  resolve  to  write  and 
publish,  till  some  time  after  Mr  Booth's  "  Psedobaptism  Examined  " 
made  its  appearance.  Nor  was  it  his  design,  when  he  began  to 
write,  to  handle  the  several  branches  of  controversy  in  so  exten- 
sive a  manner ;  but,  in  his  progress,  the  more  he  considered  his 
leading  ideas,  in  their  various  application  to  the  different  parts, 
the  more  he  was  induced  to  extend  his  plan. 

When  he  read  Mr  Booth's  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  liis 
work,  which  came  out  after  the  former  part  of  his  was  sent  into 
the  press,  his  curiosity  was  not  a  little  gratified  with  the  following 
paragraph  : — "  Should  this  examination  of  Pasdobaptism  have  the 
honour  of  being  regarded  as  deserving  an  answer,  and  should  any 
of  our  oj)posers  write  against  me,  it  will  not  avail  to  refute  some 
particular  parts  of  the  work,  detaclied  from  the  general  principles 
on  which  I  proceed.  No ;  the  data,  the  principal  grounds  of 
reasoning,  which  are  adopted  from  Pgedobaptists  themselves,  must 
be  constantly  kept  in  view ;  or  nothing  to  the  honour  of  infant 
sprinkling  will  be  effected.  For  as  the  grand  principles  on  which 
my  argumentation  j)roceeds,  and  whence  my  general  conclusions 
are  drawn,  are  those  of  Protestants  when  contending  with  Papists, 
and  those  of  Nonconformists  when  disputing  with  English  Epis- 
copalians, it  will  be  incumbent  on  such  opposer  to  shew,  either 
that  the  principles  themselves  are  false,  or  that  my  reasoning 
upon  them  is  inconclusive.  Now,  as  I  do  not  perceive  how  any 
Protestant  can  give  uj?  those  principles  without  virtually  admit- 
ting the  superstitions  of  Popery  ;  nor  how  they  can  be  deserted  by 
any  Dissenter  without  implicitly  renouncing  his  Nonconformity  ; 
so  I  conclude,  that  the  whole  force  of  any  opponent  must  be 
employed  in  endeavouring  to  prove  that  I  have  reasoned  inconse- 
quentially from  those  principles.  That  this  might  be  easily 
proved,  I  am  not  at  present  convinced :  and  whether  any  of  our 
Paedobaptist  brethren  will  consider  this  publication  as  of  sufficient 
importance  to  excite  such  an  attempt,  is  to  me  uncertain."* 

The  data,  the  principal  grounds  of  reasoning,  must  he  kept  in 
view.     Well,  he  reflected,  here  is  his  task  fairly  pointed  out ;  and 

*  Pages  19,  20. 
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he  is  not  a  little  pleased  to  obsei-ve,  that  what  is  here  prescribed  is 
precisely  the  same  as  what  he  had  from  the  first  imposed  upon 
himself  ;  that  is,  not  to  nibble  at  some  of  the  branches  of  his 
stately  tree,  but  to  lay  the  axe  of  opposite  principles  to  the  root 
of  it, — not  to  uncover  a  little  here  and  there  of  his  building,  to 
find  a  few  faults  in  quotations,  translations,  and  the  like,  but  to 
undermine  the  foundation.  The  2wincipal  grounds  of  reasoning 
he  has  endeavoured  constantly  to  keep  in  view ;  and  his  aim  is 
throughout  to  shew  that  the  principles  of  Protestants  and  Non- 
conformists, taken  in  their  only  true  sense  and  force,  are  either 
misunderstood  or  misrepresented  by  his  opponents,  and  conse- 
quently their  reasoning  upon  them,  which  derives  all  its  plausi- 
bility fi'om  that  misrepresentation,  is  inconclusive.  Their  conduct 
in  aj^plying  their  maxims  to  their  cause,  may  be  compared  to  that 
of  a  judge  who  should  produce  from  the  best  writers  definitions 
of  justice  in  the  abstract,  and  then  arbitrarily  tack  these  to  any 
cause,  right  or  wrong,  according  to  his  humour.  But  will  such  an 
arbitrary  application  of  a  definition,  formed  abstractedly,  make  a 
cause  more  or  less  just  in  itself  ?  Should  not  the  circumstances  of 
the  j)oint  in  litigation  be  first  attended  to,  and  the  facts  be  accu- 
rately ascertained,  in  order  to  infer  the  quantum  of  justice  or  in- 
justice in  the  whole  aggregate?  So  far  were  the  most  eminent  of 
the  Protestants  and  Nonconformists  from  discarding  the  use  of 
right  reason  and  Scripture  analogy  in  their  investigations  of  gospel 
worship  and  institutions,  that  sometimes  they  were  not  a  little 
ofiended  with  insinuations  to  the  contrary.  The  following  words 
of  Dr  John  Owen  may  be  fairly  deemed  a  proj^er  si^ecimen  of 
their  thoughts  upon  the  matter : — "  I  have  of  late  been  much  sur- 
prised with  the  plea  of  some  for  the  use  of  reason  in  religion  and 
sacred  things — not  at  all  that  such  a  plea  is  insisted  on,  but  that 
it  is  by  them  built  expressly  on  a  supposition  that  it  is  by  others, 
whom  they  reflect  upon,  denied ;  whereas  some,  probably  intended 
in  those  reflections,  have  pleaded  for  it  against  the  Papists  (to 
speak  within  the  bounds  of  sobriety)  with  as  much  reason,  and  no 
less  effectually,  than  any  amongst  themselves."* 

■    On  the  Sabbath,  Exercit.  i.,  §  S. 
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Ill  fact,  the  Christian  Church  has  been  shamefully  abused  by 
extravagant  oi^inions  and  superstitious  ceremonies,  which  may  well 
raise  the  indignation  of  a  mind  in  love  with  the  sacred  authority 
of  Scripture  and  rational  devotion  ;  and  this  has  occasioned  some, 
in  the  height  of  their  antipathy  and  pious  zeal,  to  fly  into  the 
opposite  extreme  of  adhering  to  the  mere  letter  of  Divine  laws,  to 
the  neglect  of  their  tnie  spirit.  But  this  is  not  all ;  what  was 
designed  as  a  preventive  to  the  former  disease,  becomes  itself,  in 
common  with  it,  the  occasion  (or,  shall  he  say,  the  culjiable  cause  ?) 
of  a  malady  far  more  dangerous.  "  Among  other  prejudices," 
says  a  shrewd  observer,  who,  hiding  himself  behind  the  scene, 
attentively  watched  their  motions,  — "  among  other  prejudices, 
there  is  one  of  a  particular  nature,  which  you  must  have  observed 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  modern  irreligion.  Whilst 
.some  opinions  and  rites  are  carried  to  such  an  immoderate  height 
as  exposes  the  absurdity  of  them  to  the  view  of  almost  everybody 
but  them  who  raise  them,  not  only  gentlemen  of  the  belles  lettres, 
but  even  men  of  common  sense  many  times  see  through  them  ;  and 
then  out  of  indignation  and  an  excessive  renitence,  not  separating 
that  which  is  true  from  that  which  is  false,  they  come  to  deny 
both,  and  fall  back  into  the  contrary  extreme,  a  contempt  of  all 
religion  in  general."* 

He  should  be  very  sorry  if  what  is  advanced  in  the  following 
Examination  should  in  any  measure  violate  the  sacred  bond  of 
Christian  charity  and  friendship  that  subsists  between  him  and,  in 
this  instance,  his  differing  brethren  ;  with  several  of  whom  he 
wishes  to  preserve  and  cultivate  a  fraternal  affection.  And  those 
of  them  who  bear  the  ministerial  character,  with  whom  he  agrees 
in  weightier  points  of  evangelical  truth,  are  welcome  to  his  pulpit, 
his  house,  and  his  heart ;  and  none  would  be  more  so,  according 
to  his  present  views,  than  the  author  of  the  "  Reign  of  Grace,"  and 
"  Ppedobaptism  Examined." 

He  now  submits  the  performance  to  the  impartial  judgment  of 
the  candid  public,  and  implores  the  blessing  of  God  on  eveiy 
urain    of   truth   contained   in  it,   for  the   reader's   real  benefit ; 

*  WolLxston,  Religion  of  Nature,  pp.  00,  (>],  Edit.  1725. 
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earnestly  wisliing  that  evangelical  knowledge  may  increase,  and 
that  all  our  acquaintance  with  God's  word,  covenant,  institutions, 
and  all  the  means  of  grace,  may  be  reduced  to  experience  and 
useful  practice ;  to  the  glory  of  God,  the  Father,  the  Sou,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost.     Amen. 


Oswestry,  December  9,  1788. 
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The  doctrine  of  baptisms  has  been  for  centuries  the  theme  of 
irritating  controversy.  The  discussion  has  often  been  conducted 
with  great  learning  as  well  as  with  much  earnestness,  and  yet  only 
one  branch  of  the  general  subject  seems  to  be  exhausted — its 
philology.  There  is  little  hope  of  procuring  any  materials  of 
much  value  additional  to  those  we  now  j)ossess.  Although  these 
are  before  the  Church  and  the  learned  in  their  completeness,  there 
is  at  present  no  indication  of  a  general  agreement  as  to  the  exact 
kind  of  structure  which  they  are  best  fitted,  or  which  they  were 
designed,  to  build.  The  theories  of  all  who  practise  the  rite  at 
all  are,  however,  substantially  only  three  ;  each  admitting  of  some 
modifications  : — 

1.  The  theory  that  may  conveniently  be  i)laced  first  is  that 
which  maintains  that  baptism,  when  administered  according  to  its 
requirements — which  cannot  here  be  even  stated — is  the  means  of 
effecting  a  true,  real  change  in  the  subject ;  that  is,  it  is  the  means 
of  rerjeneration ;  that  is,  of  the  TraXiyyeveaia  of  the  old  commen- 
tators, the  yevvTjdrjvat  avwdev  of  John,  and  the  Kacvrj  KTicn<i  of 
Paul.  This  is  the  view  of  the  Church  of  Kome,  and  that  which  is 
generally  held  by  those  persons  called  High  Churchmen  in  other 
communions.     Of  this  specific  inevitable  result,  baptism  in  their 
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liands  is  the  unfailing  instrument.  This  scheme  is  very  compact  ; 
and  to  those  wlio  can  and  do  believe  it,  no  doubt  it  is  very  consola- 
tory. In  the  judgment  of  multitudes,  however,  the  facts  of  every- 
day life,  common  sense,  and  the  teaching  of  Sacred  Scripture 
properly  iuterjjreted,  not  by  subsequent  ecclesiastical  controversies 
and  corruptions,  are  diametrically  opposed  to  its  claims.  On  this 
triple  ground  it  is  rejected. 

2.  The  second  theory  is  that  which  makes  baptism,  not  the 
means  of  any  change  whatever,  but  the  symbol  of  a  change  already 
effected  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  the  representative  rite  of  a  holy 
life  already  commenced.  Without  evidence  of  the  fact  of  the  re- 
newal of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  ordinance,  according  to  its  funda- 
mental princij^le,  ought  not  to  be  administered.  In  the  absence 
of  that  change,  it  would  be  the  symbol  of  what  did  not  exist,  and 
its  administration  would  be,  therefore,  contrary  to  the  theory, — that 
is,  contrary  to  what  it  regards  as  an  essential  part  of  the  Divine 
warrant  for  its  administration.  The  evidence  in  such  a  case  is 
the  testimony  of  the  subject — sustained  by  a  godly  life — who  in 
the  nature  of  things  must  be  an  adult.  Infants  must  be  excluded 
by  it,  because  incapable  of  giving  any  testimony  respecting  the 
state  of  their  heart.  Those  who  adopt  this  theory  generally  prac- 
tise immersion.  This  mode  of  observing  the  rite  and  the  theory 
do  not  seem  to  have  any  necessary  connexion :  hence  there  are 
exceptions. 

This  second  theory  of  baptism  differs  essentially  from  the  first. 
Both,  however,  make  it  the  only  true  entrance,  but  in  a  different 
way,  into  the  visible  Church  of  Christ.  To  it,  on  this  ground, 
many  entertain  strong  objections. 

Again  ;  as  on  this  scheme  evidence  of  conversion  is  essential  to 
the  correct  administration  of  the  rite,  it  follows,  if  proof  should  be 
afterwards  supplied  that  conversion  had  not  taken  place  in  any 
given  case  where  baptism  had  been  administered,  that  the  baptism 
of  such  a  person  could  not  have  been  valid,  as  it  would  in  that  in- 
stance be  the  symbol  of  what  did  not  exist — a  renewed  nature. 
On  the  supposition  of  conversion  taking  place  afterwards,  or  what, 
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after  due  care,  examination,  and  prayer,  was  believed  to  be  sncli, 
the  theory  would  require  re-baptism.  But  as  the  testimony  and 
the  evidence,  the  second  time,  might  prove  false,  it  is  possible 
enough  to  conceive  of  a  case  in  which  on  the  theory  re-haptism 
ought  to  be  repeated.  The  scheme,  pushed  in  this  direction, 
wears  veiy  much  the  appearance  of  a  piece  of  absurdity,  and  yet, 
right  or  wrong,  in  the  judgment  of  many,  such  are  its  logical 
results.     By  them  it  is  therefore  rejected. 

Further ;  the  requisite  warrant  for  its  administration  is  two- 
fold — the  commission  of  our  Lord,  and  the  testimony  of  the  sub_ 
ject.  This  combination  of  what  is  so  uncertain  as  human  testi- 
mony with  the  sacred  commission,  as  the  complex  foundation  of 
this  baptismal  sclieme,  has,  with  other  considerations,  led  many  to 
adopt  a  theory  differing  widely  from  both  the  preceding.    Hence — 

3.  The  third  scheme  is  that  which  maintains  that  baptism  is 
neither  the  insfi'ument  of  producing  any  spiritual  change  what- 
ever, nor  yet  the  symbol  of  a  change  already  effected,  but  the 
appointed  ritual  means  of  setting  forth  what  ought,  according  to 
the  will  of  Christ,  to  be  found  in  every  man's  heart,  whether  in 
fact  there  or  not — a  sj)iritual  life ;  and  of  setting  forth  the  agency 
by  which  depraved  human  nature  can  be  renewed,  and  the  Divine 
life  sustained.  According  to  this  view,  baptism  ought  to  have 
for  its  foundation  only  the  appointment  and  command  of  the 
Lord,  It  requires  no  condition  like  the  preceding  for  its  proper 
administration.  It  rests  on  the  command  alone.  Being  the  sym- 
bol, not  of  what  has  necessarily  been  effected,  but  of  what  ought 
at  any  rate  to  exist,  as  an  ordinance  of  Christianity,  it  is  rightly 
administered  to  those  who  receive  it,  whether  they  are,  like  bap- 
tized Simon,  in  the  gall  of  bitterness,  and  in  the  bonds  of  iniquity, 
or  have,  like  the  eunuch,  believed  with  all  their  hearts.  It  stands, 
according  to  this  scheme,  on  the  same  basis  as  the  public  procla- 
mation of  the  gosj^el.  The  one  is  teacliing  evangelical  truth  by  an 
act,  the  other  by  the  living  voice.  On  this  theory,  the  tvhole 
commission  of  the  Lord  may  be  carried  out  before  conversion — 
without  securino;  it,  as  it  was  in  the  instance  of  Simon — as  well  as 
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after  this  gracious  change  has  been  effected.  It  appears  to  those 
wlio  adopt  it,  on  many  grounds,  that  infants  come  naturally  within 
its  scope,  as  conversion  is  not  one  of  its  necessary  prerequisites — as 
naturally,  at  least,  as  infants  came  within  the  range  of  circum- 
cision in  the  dispensation  of  Judaism.  In  this  way,  it  seems  to 
them  to  embody  all  the  facts  of  Scripture,  to  meet  all  the  inevit- 
able requirements  of  its  teaching,  and  to  set  aside  the  objections 
to  which  the  preceding  theories  are  exposed. 

With  regard  to  this  contested  subject,  it  appears  most  desirable 
to  classify,  and  then  to  reduce,  the  various  schemes  that  have  been 
advocated  and  are  maintained  to  some  general  principles  funda- 
mental to  each — if  not  in  the  way  which  the  preceding  paragraphs 
suggest,  in  some  other  form.  May  some  one  who  has  the  requisite 
abilities,  learning,  and  leisure,  undertake  the  task ;  and  so  aid 
future  students — for  the  subject  must  be  studied  in  time  to  come, 
as  it  has  been  in  the  past — in  investigating  it  for  themselves  ! 

A  modified  form — modified  in  various  ways — of  the  last  theory 
is  the  one  advocated  in  the  following  valuable  treatise.  No  esti- 
mate, however,  of  its  excellencies  or  defects  will  be  attempted  here, 
— the  reader  will  do  that  for  himself, — beyond  observing  that, 
though  one  of  the  earliest  of  Dr  Williams's  writings,  it  exhibits 
most  of  the  characteristics  of  his  works  in  after  life.  It  abounds 
in  comprehensive  views  on  the  subject  in  debate,  and  on  those 
collaterally  connected  with  it.  He  lays  down  with  great  clearness 
the  principles  which,  in  his  judgment,  were  fundamental  to  the 
discussion,  and  points  out,  with  the  utmost  perspicuity,  how  these 
principles  lead  to  the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrives.  At  the 
time  of  its  publication,  it  excited,  therefore,  no  small  amount  of 
attention,  as  well  from  those  who  in  the  main  coincided  in  his 
views  as  from  those  who  rejected  them. 

In  the  Appendix,  Dr  Williams  refers  to  notes  on  the  subject  of 
this  treatise,  and  quotes  an  extract  or  two  from  them,  which  he 
thought  right  to  insert  in  a  new  edition,  improved  and  abridged, 
which  he  issued,  of  the  Kev.  Matthias  Morrice's  "  Social  Religion 
Exemplified."  It  will  be  observed,  the  Rev.  A.  Booth  strongly 
animadverted  upon   them ;   and  so  gave  no  inconsiderable  pub- 
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licity  to  tliem.     It  seems,  therefore,  but  right  that  they  should  be 
inserted  here  without  abridgment : — • 

"  1.  That  baptism  was  administered  to  infants  in  the  apostolic 
age,  is  pleaded  from  Scripture  examples  and  precepts.  For  the 
former  are  urged — Acts  xvi.  15,  '  Lydia  was  baptized,  and  her 
household-/  Acts  xvi.  33,  'The  jailer  was  baptized,  and  all  his, 
straightway;'  1  Cor.  i.  16,  'I  baptized  also  the  household  of 
Stephanas;' — and  for  the  latter — Acts  ii.  38,  39,  'Be  baptized 
every  one  of  you,  you  and  your  children.'  The  reason  why  you 
parents  should  be  baptized  is,  BECAUSE  the  promise  is  to  you ; 
but  the  promise  is  to  your  children  also,  and  THEREFORE  they 
should  be  baptized. 

"  2.  That  baptism  was  administered  by  the  application  or  sprink- 
ling of  water,  and  not  by  plunging,  is  maintained  from  Acts  ix.  9, 18, 
19,  'Paul  was  three  days  ....  and  neither  did  eat  nor  drinh, 
....  and  was  baptized ;  .  .  .  .  and  when  he  had  received  meat, 
he  was  strenythened.'  His  sore  condition  of  body  and  mind 
makes  it  highly  imj)robable  that  he  was  immersed.  Also,  Acts 
xvi.  33,  'The  jailer  washed  the  stripes  of  Paul  and  Silas,  and  he 
was  baptized,  and  all  his,  straightway.' 

"  3.  As  to  Scripture  phrases  and  expressions,  as  they  relate  to  the 
mode  of  baptism, — such  as  in  Jordan,  into  the  water,  out  of  the 
water,  buried  in  baptism,  John  baptizing  in  J^non,  because  there 
was  much  ivater  there, — it  is  replied,  that  all  means  no  more  than 
at  Jordan,  to  the  water, /ro??i  the  water  with  Christ  in  the  baptism 
of  His  sufferings,  and  John  choosing  to  preach  and  baptize  in  a 
country,  where  the  multitudes  and  their  beasts  might  be  refreshed. 
The  word  baptizo,  it  is  remarked,  is  so  far  from  signifying  nothing 
but  dipping  or  plunging,  that,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  many 
places  in  the  New  Testament  where  we  are  under  an  absolute 
necessity  to  understand  p)ouring  or  sprinkling  by  it ;  and  that 
there  is  never  a  place  in  the  Scripture  w^here  it  does  necessarily 
signify  plunging  or  dipping.  Mark  vii.  4,  '  And  when  they  come 
from  the  market,  except  they  wash,  [Greek,  baptize,']  they  eat  not.' 
'  The  washing  [Greek,  bap)tizing'\  of  cups  and  pots,  brazen  vessels 
and  tables.'  1  Cor.  x.  1,  2,  'All  our  fathers  were  under  the  cloud, 
....  and  were  all  baptized.'  Heb.  ix.  10,  'Diverse  washings, 
[Greek,]  baptisms.' 

"  4.  The  ground  of  infants'  right  to  baptism  is  somewhat  singu- 
■  lar.  Interest  in  the  promise  gives  a  right  to  bajitism  the  children 
of  all  the  called  have  a  right  to  the  promise.  But  this  absolute 
connexion  between  a  natural  descent  from  godly  parents,  and  an 
interest  in  the  spiritual  eternal  covenant,  is  liable  to  many 
weighty  objections. 

b 
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"  In  reviewing  this  subject,  which  has  of  late  especially  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  public,  and  the  pens  of  able  writers,  I  per- 
ceive that  the  champions  on  the  one  side  are  by  no  means  agreed 
upon  this  question.  On  luliat  is  the  eight  of  infants  to  baptism 
founded  ?  And  those  on  the  other  know  very  well  how  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  fact.  The  Pjedobaj^tists  generally,  in  defending 
their  cause,  content  themselves  with  urging  a  variety  of  topics 
which  separately  considered  appear  to  have  but  little  weight ; 
whereas  taken  in  their  collective  force,  they  seem  to  amount  to  a 
conclusive  argument,  and  a  sufhcient  apology  for  their  practice. 
Their  opponents  are  aware  of  this,  and  immediately  seize  their 
bundle  of  arrows ;  and  taking  them  one  by  one,  they  break  some 
and  bend  others,  triumphing  in  the  success, 

"Por  my  own  part,  should  any  ask  me  why,  as  a  Christian 
minister,  I  baptize  an  infant?  I  can  truly  answer  that  I  have  the 
very  same  reason  for  doing  it  that  John  the  Baptist  had  for  bap- 
tizing penitent  sinners,  in  Jordan  and  ^non  ;  the  same  reason 
that  Jesus,  by  the  ministry  of  His  disciples,  had  for  baptizing  a 
still  greater  multitude ;  and,  finally,  the  same  reason  that  our 
Baptist  brethren  have,  or  ought  to  have,  and  which  they  profess  to 
have  in  the  general  tenor  of  their  practice,  for  baj)tizing  adults. 
But  this  is  not  a  place  to  enter  into  particulars.  At  present, — 
without  derogating  from  the  due  force  of  those  arguments  com- 
monly adduced, — I  shall  content  myself  with  the  following  re- 
remarks  : — 

"  1,  Whatever  there  may  be  in  the  ordinance  of  baptism  of  a 
positive  consideration,  there  is  nothing  relative  to  the  subjects  of  it 
so  merely  positive  as  to  be  independent  on  all  moral  grounds  ;  nay, 
further,  whatever  relates  to  the  qualifications  of  the  subjects  is  of 
a  nature  entirely  moral,  and  to  say  otherwise  must  imply  a  con- 
tradiction. Baptism,  therefore,  is  an  ordinance  of  a  mixed  nature, 
partly  positive  and  partly  moral. 

"  2.  As  far  as  this,  or  any  such  ordinance,  partakes  of  a  moral 
nature,  the  reason  and  design  of  the  law,  or,  if  you  please,  the 
spirit  of  it,  is  our  rule  of  duty ;  and  only  so  far  as  it  partakes 
of  a  p^ositive  nature  is  the  letter  of  the  law  our  rule. 

"  8.  As  what  relates  to  the  qualifications  of  the  subjects  is  of 
moral  consideration,  we  are  necessitated  to  seek  in  them  the 
reason  and  intention  of  the  command ;  but  infants,  partaking  of 
the  great  p)rimary  qualification,  which  the  evident  design  of  the 
ordinance  requires,  ought  to  be  baptized  ;  and  it  must  imply  breach 
of  duty  in  a  minister  to  decline  it. 

"  To  argue  on  this  principle — '  Baptism  is  a  positive  right,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  express,  full,  and  circumstantial ' — is,  on 
the  principles,  concessions,  and  practice  of  Antipsedobaptists,  de- 
monstrably fallacious.     For,  the  law  of  baptism  is  evidently,  in 
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fact,  not  circumstantial  and  determinate,  and  therefore  is  not, 
cannot  be  an  institution  entirely  positive.  See  Mr  Bootli's 
'  Pgedobaptism  Examined,' (p.  11,  et  -passim^  a  work  lately  pub- 
lished, which  discovers  a  considerable  degree  of  good  tempe7\ 
ingenuity,  labour,  and  erudition ;  but,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  great 
part,  if  not  the  whole  fabric,  of  which  rests  on  the  above  indefen- 
sible hypothesis. 

"  Whether  the  text  in  Matthew,  *  Go,  teach  all  nations,  baptizing 
them,'  &c.,  (chap,  xxviii.  19,)  has  any  reference  to  that  in  Isaiah, 
'  So  shall  he  sprinkle  many  nations,'  &c.,  (chap.  lii.  15,)  in  the  sense 
here  intended,  [viz.,  the  former,  the  faithful  performance  of  gracious 
promises,  especially  of  the  latter,  which  was  Mr  Morrice's  view,] 
I  shall  leave  to  the  judgment  of  the  judicious  reader ;  but  as  to 
the  mode  of  baptism,  (though  Mr  Morrice  went  so  far  as  to  con- 
tend that  immersion  was  never  used  in  the  apostolic  age,)  it  should 
seem  an  equitable  rule,  that,  as  the  most  eminent  critics,  commen- 
tators, and  lexicographers  are  divided  in  their  verdict  respecting 
the  acceptation  of  the  term  haptizo,  and  consequently  the  intention 
of  our  Saviour's  command  to  baptize ;  and  as  the  practice  of  the 
disciples,  whence  we  should  [be  able  to]  gather  in  what  sense  they 
understood  it,  is  attended  with  considerable  difficulty  when  re- 
duced to  any  one  invariable  method, — we  should  vary  it  according 
to  circumstances,  and,  in  proportion  as  demonstrable  evidence  is 
wanting,  refer  the  mode  to  the  private  judgment  of  the  person  or 
persons  concerned.  Hereby  ministers  would  discover  a  liberal 
impartiality,  and  shew  that  they  are  ever  willing  to  embrace  supe- 
rior evidence." 

Whenever  the  history  of  the  baptismal  controversy  in  this 
country  shall  be  written,  this  work  and  the  treatise  of  the  Rev.  A. 
Booth  shall  have  assigned  to  them  no  mean  place  or  prominence. 
Both  are  worthy  of  open-minded,  thoughtful,  and  comprehensive 
study  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  seeking  to  know  what  to  believe, 
what  to  teach,  and  what  to  practice  on  theii'  subject. — Ed. 
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INTRODUCTION, 

CONTAINING  SOME  PEELIMINAEY  EEMAEKS. 

§  1.  The  importance  of  the  subject.  §  2.  The  advantages  of  a  strict  and  impar- 
tial inquiry  into  it.  §  3.  Preliminary  remarks.  §  4.  (First,)  Of  the  kind  of 
evidence  required  in  this  debate.  §  5.  (Second,)  Concerning  the  main  binge 
of  the  controversy,  g  6.  (Third,)  Of  defining  and  explaining  the  principal 
terms.     §  7.  (Fourth,)  Of  human  authority  and  opinion. 

§  1.  That  the  sul>ject  investigated  in  the  following  pages  is  of  a 
nature  considerably  important,  will  hardly  be  questioned  by  any 
who  reflect,  that  no  j^Qi'Son  professing  Christianity  can  lawfully 
exempt  himself  from  paying  it  at  least  a  practical  attention  ;  for, 
if  he  imagine  (as  the  Quakers  and  some  of  the  followers  of  Socinus 
do)  that  he  is  under  no  obligation  to  espouse  the  practice  of  water 
baptism,  as  a  standing  ordinance  in  the  Christian  Church,  surely 
he  ought  to  have  substantial  reasons  for  that  determination,  or  else 
must  incur  the  censure  of  precipitate  rashness  and  irreligiou.  It 
concerns  him  impartially  to  judge,  whether  or  not  the  arguments 
adduced  in  favour  of  this  Christian  practice  be  of  superior  force 
to  those  insisted  on  to  justify  an  absolute  neglect  of  it.  If  the 
ordinance  be  from  heaven,  a  law  once  enacted  by  the  Great  Head 
of  the  Church,  is  our  evidence  for  its  rejDeal  stronger  than  any  we 
have  for  its  continuance  ?  If  not,  the  neglect  must  be  highly 
criminal,  as  implying  an  impeachment  of  the  Divme  wisdom  and 
VOL.  II.  A 
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a  contempt  of  the  Divine  authority*  But  if  it  be  an  evident  truth 
that  this  ordinance  is  of  perpetual  obligation,  no  sincere  Christian 
can  hesitate  a  moment  from  inferring,  that  it  is  of  some  importance 
to  know  how  he  may  best  discharge  any  duty  that  relates  to  it. 
To  say,  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  who  is  baptized,  or  immaterial 
hoiv  the  rite  is  to  be  performed,  without  due  examination,  is  in- 
compatible with  Christian  sincerity.  Whatever  bears  the  stamp 
of  Divine  authority,  has  an  undisputed  claim  on  our  reverential 
regards.  I  may  further  add  :  the  consideration  of  its  frequent 
occurrence, — that  most  gospel  ministers  have  reiterated  calls  to  de- 
termine about  the  subjects  and  circumstances  of  it, — that  there  are 
innurnerable  families  who  have  repeated  occasions  to  decide  upon 
the  case, — and,  in  a  word,  that  no  parent  of  a  living  child,  in  the 
whole  Christian  world,  ought  to  reckon  this  ordinance  as  a  matter 
of  mere  indifference ; — these  considerations,  I  say,  and  others  that 
might  be  mentioned,  are  concurring  reasons  at  once  to  justify  a 
strict  and  impartial  inquiry  into  this  controverted  subject,  and 
thereby  an  attempt  to  ascertain  its  comparative  importance. 

Thus  far,  therefore,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  agree  with  the 
respectable  author  whose  publication  I  more  professedly  examine, 
when  he  says,  "  Some  persons  affect  to  represent  all  disputes  about 
the  mode  and  subjects  of  baptism  as  not  only  stale  and  unimportant, 
but  as  unworthy  the  character  of  any  who  j^rofess  a  warm  regard 
for  the  person,  the  atonement,  and  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ.  It 
must,  indeed,  be  acknowledged,  that  church  order,  positive  rites, 
and  external  forms  of  worship,  are  not  of  eqnal  importance  with 
those  doctrines  which  immediately  respect  the  object  of  our  worshijj, 
as  rational  creatures  ;  the  ground  of  our  hope,  as  criminals  deserv- 
ing to  perish  ;  or  the  source  of  our  blessedness,  as  intended  for  an 
immortal  existence.  But  is  this  a  sufficient  reason  for  treating 
the  law  of  baptism  as  if  it  were  of  little  or  no  importance,  as  if 

*  The  notion,  "  that  this  institution  doth  not  extend  to  the  descendants  of  pro- 
fessing Christians,  being  neither  suitable  to  their  circumstances,  nor  intended  to 
bind  them,"  is  justly  styled,  by  a  gentleman  who  has  lately  published  on  the  sub- 
ject, a  ?!et«  idea  concerning  baptism,  as  appropriate  to  jn-esent  times;  which  he 
refutes  by  shewing  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  any  particular  corninand, 
or  any  circumstance  in  the  injunction,  that  renders  it  peculiarly  proper,  or  any  ways 
limits  it  to  the  persons  and  times  then  present,  or  which  immediately  succeeded ; 
and  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  rite  of  baptism,  in  its  meaning  and  design,  that 
indicates  its  being  founded  on  partial  considerations.  See  Toulmin's  Essay  on 
Baptism,  passim. 
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it  were  obsolete,  or  as  if  our  Great  Legislator  had  no  meaning  when 
He  enacted  it  ?  Are  we  not  required  to  '  contend  earnestly,'  but 
with  virtuous  dispositions,  '  for '  every  branch  of  '  that  faith  which 
was  once  delivered  to  the  saints  ?'  If,  therefore,  infants  be  solemnly 
spi'inkled  by  Divine  right,  it  must  be  the  indispensable  duty  of 
Pfedobaptists  to  contend  for  it,"  *  especially  when  attacked.  To 
this  I  would  add,  if  the  baptizing  of  infants  be  at  all  a  duty,  it 
must  be  an  important  one,  for  it  is  to  be  observed,  as  Bishop 
Butler  has  done  before,  "that  all  Christians  are  commanded  to 
contribiite,  by  their  profession  of  Christianity,  to  preserve  it  in  the 
world ;  for  it  is  the  very  scheme  of  the  gospel  that  each  Christian 
should,  in  his  degree,  contribute  towards  continuing  and  carrying- 
it  on  ;  all  by  uniting  in  the  public  profession  and  external  practice 
of  Christianity  ;" -f-  which  cannot  properly  be  done  without  duly 
attending  to  the  introductory  rite  to  such  a  profession. 

§  2.  A  fair  investigation  of  the  subject  before  us,  in  its  full 
extent,  and  the  general  principles  on  which  the  weight  of  the 
controversy  depends,  may  be  attended  also  with  some  considerable 
advantages.  A  liberal,  yet  modest,  inquiry  after  truth,  especially 
in  matters  of  duty  and  practice,  cannot  fail  of  being  immediately 
advantageous  to  the  inquirer,  and,  when  attended  with  success, 
must  be  greatly  beneficial  in  its  consequences.  For,  to  discover 
truth,  and  the  evidence  of  truth,  must  needs  afford  more  substan- 
tial profit,  and  a  more  generous  pleasure,  than  can  be  expected  in 
the  mazes  of  falsehood  and  error,  ignorance  and  prejudice.  We 
may  rest  assured  that  the  valuable  gem,  truth,  will  lose  nothing 
of  its  lustre  or  worth  by  a  thorough  examination.  If  what  has 
appeared  to  us  in  the  semblance  of  a  precious  jewel,  turn  out  on 
a  closer  search  to  be  no  better  than  a  worthless  pebble,  it  must 
be  weak  and  preposterous  still  to  retain  and  prize  it  as  most 
valuable.  But  if  long  esteemed  as  of  real  worth,  and  pronounced 
genuine  by  many  able  judges,  proportionable  caution  is  necessary ; 
we  should  turn  and  view  it  on  every  side,  avail  ourselves  of  the 
best  light,  and  every  jn'oper  advantage,  lest,  gulled  by  the  artful, 
ourselves  and  our  families  sustain  an  important  loss.  If  Psedo- 
baptism  be  in  reality  what  its  opposers  of  the  present  day  pro- 
nounce it  to  be,  namely,  "absurd  and  unscriptural"l  to  resign 

*  Mr  Booth's  Pscdobaptism  Examined.     Preface,  p.  7. 
t  Butler's  Analogy,  part  ii.,  chap,  i.,  p.  219,  2d  edit. 
+  Stennet's  Aaswer  to  Addington,  p.  234. 
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it  will  be  no  loss,  but  real  gain.  But  if  it  be  of  God,  it  is  a  truth  ; 
and  if  it  be  a  truth,  there  is  attainable  evidence  of  its  being  so  ; 
for,  I  confess,  I  have  no  high  o^Dinion  of  what  Mr  B.  calls  a 
wonderful  secret — truth  without  evidence — though  it  were  dis- 
covered by  a  right  reverend  prelate.*  But  I  would  not  have  Mr 
B.  be  transported  with  joy  at  the  idea  of  his  possessing  "greatly 
preponderating  evidence  on  his  side,"  till  he  has  better  justified 
the  principles  on  which  he  argues,  lest  while  he  is  endeavouring 
to  demolish  the  labours  of  others,  and  pleased,  "greatly  pleased," 
with  the  thought,  his  own  foundation  be  undermined.     Nor  would 

*  Bishop  Taylor's  Liberty  of  Prophesying.  This  prelate,  whom  Mr  B.  so  often 
quotes,  wrote  the  treatise  here  referred  to  in  the  times  of  the  Rebellion  in  England ; 
in  which  he  undertakes  to  shew,  with  a  view  to  moderate  the  rigour  of  the  par- 
liamentarian party,  Jiniv  much  might  be  said  of  two  sorts  of  Dissenters,  the  Anti- 
psedobaj^tists  and  the  Papists.  And  in  his  plea  for  the  former,  though  he  there 
declares  himself  well  satisfied  with  the  principles  of  Pffidobaptism,  of  which  he 
gives  a  summary  account,  and  says  that  he  takes  the  other  opinion  to  be  an  error  ; 
yet,  under  pretence  of  reciting  what  may  be  said  for  this  error,  he  draws  up  so  ela- 
borate a  system  of  arguments  against  infant  baptism,  and  sets  them  forth  to  such 
advantage,  that  he  is  judged  to  have  said  more  for  the  Antipeedobaptists  than  they 
were  ever  able  before  to  say  for  themselves.  And  Dr  Hammond  says,  (Six  Queries, 
Infant  Baptism,  §  49,)  it  is  the  most  diligent  collection  and  the  most  exact  scheme 
of  the  arguments  against  infant  baptism  that  he  had  ever  met  with.  Therefore  the 
Doctor  wrote  an  answer  to  this  piece,  solving  each  objection  particularly  ;  towards 
the  conclusion  of  which  (§  139)  he  observes  : — "  I  have  passed  through  all  the  seve- 
ral heads  of  arguments  that  are  here  proposed,  and  considered  them  as  nicely  as  I 
could,  so  as  not  to  let  fall  one  word  that  seemed  to  me  to  have  any  show  of  valid- 
ity in  it,  or  in  the  consequence  of  it,  and  must  consent  to  the  truth  of  the  author's 
[the  Bishop's]  observations,  '  that  the  Anabaptists  have  been  encouraged  in  their 
error  more  by  the  accidental  advantages  given  them  by  the  weakness  of  those 
arguments  that  have  been  brought  against  them,  than  by  any  truth  of  their  cause.' " 
And  afterwards  Bishop  Taylor  himself,  having  premised  that  he  was  sorry  if  any 
one  had  been  so  weak  as  to  be  misled  by  such  objections,  and  that  he  counted  it 
great  condescension  in  Dr  Hammond  to  bestow  an  answer  on  them,  wrote  also 
his  own  answers  to  his  own  objection.?,  and  inserted  them  in  a  later  edition  of 
the  said  treatise.  (See  Wall's  History  of  Infant  Baptism,  part  ii.,  chap,  ii.,  §  6.) 
After  all,  though  there  be  nothing  which  we  can  pronounce  to  be  truth  without 
suitable  evidence,  yet  in  a  qualified  sense  I  question  whether  the  Bishop's  remark, 
"  I  think  there  is  so  much  to  be  pretended  against  that  [Pa3dobaptism]  which  I 
believe  to  be  the  truth,  that  there  is  much  more  triUli  than  evidence  on  our  side," 
deserves  all  that  severity  of  satire  which  Mr  B.  bestows  on  it.  For  by  evidence, 
I  presume,  he  intends  a  particular  hind  of  evidence,  an  express  command,  totidem 
verbis,  or  demonstrable  scriptural  example  :  and  by  t7-uth,  a  conclusion  fairly 
drawn  from  other  premises.  Nor  will  Mr  B.  deny,  that  there  are  many  things  of 
a  religious  nature  demonstrably  true,  or  in  matters  of  practice  absolute  duty,  the 
eiidence  whereof  does  not  arise  from  express  revelation.  Whether  this  remark 
will  apply  to  the  subject  in  question,  will  be  further  examined. 
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I  have  him  to  be  so  "  greatly  discouraged,"  as  he  professes  to  be, 
in  respect  of  an  issue  to  the  present  controversy,  while  he  thinks 
that  the  Baptists  alone  "will  plead  preponderating  evidence,  and 
firmly  insist  upon  it  as  a  maxim  of  logical  prudence,  that  our 
assent  should  always  be  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  evidence." 
Let  not  this  discourage  him  ;  surely  the  Pa3dobaptists  will  think 
better  of  it  than  to  reject  so  excellent  a  rule  in  pleading  their 
cause.  For  my  own  part  I  have  the  pleasure  to  assure  him, 
that  I  feel  no  reluctance  at  all  to  appeal,  on  every  occasion,  to  so 
equitable  a  maxim,  be  the  consequence  what  it  may.  "  Nor  have 
I  any  apprehension,"  to  borrow  the  words  of  an  opposite  writer, 
"  that  this  trial  will  at  all  injure  the  cause  I  am  defending  ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  am  well  persuaded  it  will  serve  it.  It  is  the  part  of 
error,  not  of  truth,  to  elude  inquiry  :  and  he  who  would  establish 
a  point  in  debate,  if  he  is  satisfied  of  the  goodness  of  his  cause, 
will  know  how  even  to  avail  himself  of  the  objections  of  his  oppo- 
nents. Truth  is  always  perfectly  consistent  with  itself :  and  how- 
ever collateral  circumstances  may  be  so  disguised,  or  j)laced  in  such 
a  point  of  light  by  skilful  management,  as,  for  a  time,  to  weaken 
and  confound  the  jDlainest  evidence  of  a  real  fact ;  yet,  when  those 
circumstances  come  to  be  thoroughly  looked  into,  they  will  not 
only  cease  to  have  their  effect,  but  will  corroborate  and  brighten 
that  evidence  to  which  they  before  proved  so  unfriendly."* 

§  3.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  controversial  matters  for  the 
contending  parties  to  misunderstand  one  another  on  their  first 
setting  out :  either  some  ambiguous  terms  are  not  explained,  on 
which,  notwithstanding,  considerable  stress  is  laid  ;  or  something 
is  much  insisted  on  which  has  only  a  remote  reference,  but  is  far 
from  being  essential,  to  the  subject  in  hand  ;  or  a  midtitude  of 
argimients  are  produced  in  proof  of  a  point,  when  most,  if  not  all, 
would  have  not  the  least  plausibility  but  from  begging  the  question 
in  debate.  This  method  may,  indeed,  dazzle  and  confound  the  weak, 
but  is  ill  calculated  to  convince  the  judicious.  This  being  the  case, 
and  perhaps  never  more  so  than  in  disputes  about  baptism,  it  may 
be  proper  to  make  a  few  Preliminary  Remarks. 
.  §  4.  (First,)  I  begin,  then,  with  a  pertinent  observation  of  an 
ingenious  Antipa3dobaptist,  which  he  afterwards  expressly  applies 
to  baptism.  "  No  theological  subject,"  says  he,  "requires  more  ac- 
curate investigation  than  the  article  of  evidence.     Evidence  is  tliat 

*  Stennet's  Answer  to  Dr  A.,  p.  213. 
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which  demonstrates.  Now  there  are  various  kinds  and  degrees  of 
evidence,  and  it  would  very  much  contribute  to  clear  a  point  in 
debate,  were  disputants  first  of  all  to  agree  on  certain  data,  or 
what  should  be  allowed  evidence  in  the  case  in  question.  In  law 
this  is  a  matter  of  great  consequence,  and  when  divines  proceed  in 
the  methods  used  in  our  courts  of  law,  they  gain  infinite  advantage. 
They  do,  as  it  were,  swear  the  witnesses  before  they  admit  them 
as  evidence."* 

It  is  strongly  insinuated  by  Mr  B.  that  whatever  has  been  said 
in  vindication  of  Paedobaptism  is  fit  only  to  deceive  "  superficial 
observers."  Take  his  own  words  : — "  It  is  manifest  that  notwith- 
standing the  number  of  evidences  usually  subpoenaed  against  us, 
when  the  validity  of  infant  sprinkling  is  to  be  publicly  tried ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  formidable  appearance  they  frequently  make, 
in  the  eye  of  a  superficial  observer  ;  yet,  when  these  very  evidences 
are  impartially  examined  by  Paedobaptists  in  private,  without  being 
perplexed  with  captious  queries,  they  have  not  a  word  to  say  for 
infant  sprinkling ;  but  all  their  depositions  are  directed  to  prove 
doctrines  and  facts  of  a  quite  different  nature."  •!*  Surely  this  is 
very  astonishing  if  true.  What  !  are  all  the  conclusions  of  every 
Psedobaptist  disputant  so  naked,  so  arbitrary,  so  irrational,  that  not 
one  principle  is  found  which,  as  a  faithful  evidence,  and  unsuborned, 
will  stand  uniform  in  its  depositions,  unmoved,  and  unawed  by 
cross-examination  ?  I  would  now  only  beg  of  the  reader  to  admit, 
that  it  is  at  least  p)ossihle  Mr  B.  is  misled  by  too  hasty  and  partial 
a  judgment.  Is  he  sure,  has  he  demonstrated,  not  only  that  the 
witnesses  give  evidence  in  his  favour,  but  that,  in  Mr  Robinson's 
phrase,  they  are  "  sworn  before  they  are  admitted  ? "  I  am  not  a 
little  suspicious  that  his  principal  witness,  nay,  the  only  one  in 
which  he  seems  to  place  any  confidence,  is  not  legally  introduced. 

To  be  a  little  more  explicit :  I  apprehend  the  Antipsedobaptists 
build  on  the  following  siqjposition  as  their  chief  corner-stone,  con- 
fide in  it  as  their  great  palladium,  and  refer  to  it  as  the  standard 
of  all  their  arguments — namely,  "  That  the  law  of  baptism  in  the 
New  Testament  is  of  a  nature  entirely  positive,  as  to  the  subject 
and  mode  of  it ; "  and,  if  I  understand  them  right,  they  are  willing 
that  their  cause  should  stand  or  fall  with  it.  Thus  Mr  B.,  when 
animadverting  on  the  conduct  of  one  of  his  brethren  for  occasion- 
ally quitting  that  fort :  "  Except  it  be  maintained,  that  positive 

*  Robinson's  Notes  on  Claude's  Essay,  vol.  ii.,  p.  247.  +  Page  4i9. 
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ordinances  are  to  be  entirely  governed  by  positive  law  and  primi- 
tive example,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  stand  his  ground  by  fair 
argument  in  various  cases,  when  disputing  with  Psedobaptists  as 
such."  *  "All  who  pretend,"  says  a  gentleman  before  quoted,  "to 
defend  infant  sprinkling,  do  but  trifle,  except  they  go  to  the  true 
ground  of  the  debate,  and  either  prove  that  infant  sprinkling  is 
somewhere  appointed  by  Christ  our  Legislator, — or  that  the  autho- 
rity of  Christ  is  not  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  a  positive 
institute, — or  that  some  person  has  since  appeared  vested  with  such 
authority  as  Christ  himself  exercised."  -f-  A  dire  dilemma  !  But, 
upon  recollection,  to  ease  myself  a  little  of  this  triple  perplexity, 
I  beg  leave  to  return  the  third  part  of  the  difficulty  to  the  author 
himself  and  the  pretended  successors  of  St  Peter,  to  be  amicably 
settled  between  them.  The  two  former  I  shall  not  trifle  with,  but 
shall  endeavour  fairly  to  answer  them.  For  as  our  opponents  seem 
willing  to  hazard  the  reputation  and  existence  of  their  cause  with 
the  strength  of  the  aforesaid  maxim, — "  Baptism  is  a  merely  posi- 
tive rite," — and  concluding  it  to  be  divine,  they  in  their  turn,  "  in  the 
language  of  self-gratulation,  repeat  the  old  EvptjKa  of  Archimedes, 
I  have  found  it !  I  have  found  it !' — it  will  be  necessaiy,  and  it 
shall  be  the  leading  part  of  this  work,  to  examine  its  pretensions 
with  strictness.  Thus  I,  also,  shall  attemj)t,  on  proper  occasions, 
to  ascertain  the  kinds  and  degrees  of  evidence,  and  "  swear  the  wit- 
nesses." Nor  am  I  discouraged  at  the  prospect  of  "proving,  that 
infant  baptism  is  somewhere  appointed  by  Christ  our  Legis- 
lator." 

§  0.  (Second,)  I  proceed  to  observe,  that  it  appears  to  me  ex- 
tremely desirable,  in  controversial  debates,  that  the  disputants 
should  be  peculiarly  solicitous  to  fix  upon  the  main  hinge  of  the 
difference  between  them,  as  that  not  only  tends  to  reduce  it  in 
bulk^  but  would  also  supersede  much  impertinence,  altercation, 
and  false  reasoning  ;  hereby  a  fairer  opportunity  would  be  afforded 
for  a  close  encounter,  the  combatants  would  stand,  as  it  were,  upon 
even  ground,  and  thus  we  may  hope  the  one  party  might  avoid  the 
charge  laid  against  it  by  the  other — viz.,  that  it  no  sooner  fixes 
upon  a  spot  for  the  engagement,  than  it  finds  it  necessary  or 
expedient  to  quit  that  for  another. 

But  how  shall  a  man  know  what  this  turning-point  is  ?  Mr 
Robinson  assures  us  that  "  Abraham's  covenant,  Greek  particles, 

*  Page  462.  f  Robinson's  Notes,  vol,  ii.,  p.  423. 
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and  a  thousand  more  sucli  topics,  no  more  regard  the  subject 
than  the  first  verse  of  the  first  book  of  Chronicles,  '  Adam,  Sheth, 
Enosh!'"*  Dreadful  scythe!  And  no  mean  mower,  to  cut  so 
much  at  one  stroke  !  Dr  S.,  with  more  moderation,  expresses 
himself  as  follows :  "  This  question,"  says  he, — "  Whether  baptism 
IS  A  MEAN  OF  FAITH  AND  REPENTANCE  ? — I  take  to  be  the  7nain 
hinge  ujjon  which  the  dispute  between  us  and  the  Psedobaptists 
turns."-f*  I  am  at  a  loss,  however,  how  to  reconcile  this  declaration 
with  what  he  says  elsewhere  ;  for  instance,  where  he  represents 
the  supposed  "  joint  interest  of  parents  and  their  children 
IN  the  covenant,  as  that  upon  which  the  whole  superstructure  oi 
infant  baptism  stands,"  adding,  "What  pity,  then,  our  brethren 
will  not  yield  to  the  force  of  this  plain  truth,  that  positive  institu- 
tions must  in  their  own  nature  derive  their  authority,  not  from 
the  uncertain  deductions  of  analogy,  but  from  the  clear  and  ex- 
press declarations  of  God's  Word  !  "  And  what  would  follow  ? 
Why,  "  yielding  to  this  proposition,  they  would  at  once  find  them- 
selves obliged  to  lay  aside  infant  baptism."  |  Certainly,  then,  the 
said  proposition  must  be  no  mean  hinge,  if  not  the  main  one. 
But  has  the  Doctor,  or  any  one  else,  fairly  proved  not  only  that 
the  proposition  itself  is  true,  but  also  applicable  to  the  ordinance 
of  baptism,  and  consequently  that  this  "yielding"  is  our  duty. 
Ah,  hie  labor,  hoc  opus  est, — this,  this  is  the  main  difficult!/.  What 
a  pity  the  Peedobaj)tists  should  be  so  im23ortuned  to  yield  ivithout 
evidence !  I  also  will  shew  mine  opinion  respecting  the  question 
to  be  decided  ;  and  it  is  this — Whether  it  is  the  WILL  OF 

CHEIST   THAT   THE   INFANTS  OF  BELIEVING  PARENTS  SHOULD  BE 

BAPTIZED  ?  It  certainly  is  His  will  that  all  who  are  proper  sub- 
jects of  baptism  should  be  baptized ;  we  contend  that  the  infants 
of  believing  parents  are  such ;  and  therefore  should  be  baptized. 
If  they  are  proved  to  be  proper  subjects, — that  is,  such  as  come 
within  Christ's  intention  when  He  instituted  the  ordinance, — it  must 
follow  that  it  is  His  will  and  pleasure  they  should  be  baptized. 
I  say  the  infants  of  believing  parents,  for  it  is  not  essential  to  the 
controversy  to  include  any  others ;  what  may  be  said  of  others  is 
only  a  circumstance  which  does  not  affect  the  argument.  For  the 
Antipa^dobaptists'  arguments  are  intended  to  conclude  against  all 
children  alike,  and  it  must  be  as  conclusive  against  their  system 

*  Notes  on  Claude,  vol.  ii.,  p.  423. 
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to  prove  it  to  be  the  ^uill  of  Christ  that  any  one  infant  whatever 
should  be  baptized,  as  if  all  were  included  in  the  reasoning. 

Hence  another  question  arises,  namely,  How  may  we  KNOW 
WHAT  IS  THE  WILL  OF  Christ  IN  THIS  MATTER  ?  Mr  B.  replies : 
"  Seeing  baptism  is  as  really  and  entirely  a  positive  institution  as 
any  that  were  given  to  the  chosen  tribes,  we  cannot  with  safety 
infer  either  the  mode  or  the  subject  of  it  from  anything  short  of 
a  i^recept,  or  a  precedent,  recorded  in  Scripture,  and  relating  to 
that  very  ordinance."  *  He  frequently  expresses  himself  to  the 
same  jmi-pose,  as  do  all  the  writers  of  note  on  that  side  of  the 
question.  We  see  that  Mr  B.  intends  that  this  declaration  should 
be  applied  not  only  to  the  mode,  but  also  to  the  subject  of  baptism, 
that  is,  in  other  words,  to  this  question — "  Who  is  to  be  bap- 
tized?" Now,  independent  of  the/'aci  that  the  right  of  infants  is 
or  is  not  sujDported  by  a  revealed  express  precept  or  precedent, 
nay,  on  supposition  that  there  is  in  Scripture  neither,  I  maintain 
that  the  infants  of  believers  are  entitled  to  the  ordinance,  and  of 
course  that  the  rule  he  works  by  is  a  false  one.  It  proves  too 
much,  and  is  reducible,  on  his  own  principles,  to  a  downright  con- 
tradiction. This  assertion  I  hope  to  make  good  against  our  author 
in  the  following  pages,  notwithstanding  what  he  says  about  "  posi- 
tive laws  implying  their  negatives."  -f- 

What  our  opposing  friends  say  about  positive  rites,  precepts, 
pi'ecedents,  "  and  a  thousand  more  such  topics,"  are  to  no  good 
purpose,  until  they  demonstrate  that  the  faithful  dictates  of  the 
law  of  our  nature,  of  right  reason  and  common  sense,  are  no  part 
of  Christ's  will  to  His  peo^Dle  and  ministers,  when  these  dictates 
are  not  expressly  controlled  and  supj)ressed. 

It  is  not  a  little  surprising  to  observe  how  strenuously  they 
oj)pose  moral  and  analogical  reasonings  on  this  one  subject  of  bap- 
tism, while  they  justly  assume  the  same  liberty  with  us  on  other 
subjects  equally  positive.  I  do  not  wish  to  see  any,  whom  Christ 
has  made  free,  wear  the  galling  yoke  of  those  ceremonies  which 
He  did  not  intend  should  continue,  though  commanded  by  Him- 
self, and  pi'actised  by  His  primitive  disciples.  Therefore,  this 
liberty,  I  say,  they  justly  take  in  all  New  Testament  institutions, 
this  of  baptism  alone  excepted ;  and  this  liberty,  we  assert,  is  the 
right  of  us  all,  and  without  exception  of  any  institution.  The 
Antipoedobaptists  are  guilty  of  a  great  piece  of  inconsistence  in 
*  Page  10.  t  Page  187. 
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making  such  a  distinction  where  there  is  no  apparent  ground  of 
difference,  and  so  in  jironouncing  judgment  without  suitable  evi- 
dence;  but  we  consistently  claim  a  right  of  appealing  to  reason, 
analogy,  and  common  sense,  in  connexion  with  the  natwe  and 
design  of  the  institution,  and  the  most  apparent  intention  of  our 
Lawgiver.  Nor  is  it  in  their  power  to  maintain  the  jjerpeticity  of 
this  ordinance  against  the  Quakers  and  others,  the  obligation  of 
ministers  to  baptize  those  who  are  taught,  &c.,  but  by  those  very 
aids  which  they  would  fain  deny  us. 

§  6.  (Third,)  Inauspicious  to  this  controversy,  above  most 
others,  terms  of  ambiguous  import,  and  unexplained,  have  been 
bandied  about  by  both  parties,  on  which,  however,  considerable 
stress  has  been  laid ;  and  thus  much  confusion  and  little  profit 
have  often  attended  very  laboured  arguments.  For  instance,  the 
term  infant  speinkling  has  been  substituted  for  infant  baptism, 
— not,  indeed,  always  by  way  of  contempt,  but  often  improperly, 
because  thereby  is  conveyed  the  secondary  idea  of  a  necessary  con- 
nexion between  the  mode  sjjrinkUng  and  the  baptism  of  an  infant. 
Whereas  thousands  are  dipped  in  infancy  as  well  as  sprinkled,  in 
the  Christian  world,  and  some  even  in  England.  So  that,  upon 
our  opponents'  own  principles,  those  infants  who  are  dipped  in  the 
name  of  the  Sacred  Three,  by  a  minister  of  Christ,  in  obedience  to 
His  will,  ought  to  be  reckoned  as  baptized  ;  for  since  they 
maintain  that  baptizing  and  dipping  are  synonymous  terms,  it  fol- 
lows that  those  are  baptized  who  are  thus  dipped.  Not  to  insist 
upon  the  absurd  consequence  of  substituting  the  one  term  for  the 
other ;  for  then  it  would  also  follow  that  there  are  many  baptisms 
to  which  the  same  person  ought  often  to  submit  for  his  health's 
sake ;  that  as  often  as  a  child  is  dipped,  it  is  baptized ;  that  as 
often  as  any  person  in  the  world,  Christian,  Jew,  Turk,  or  heathen, 
is  plunged,  on  any  occasion  whatever,  he  is  baptized ;  yea,  that  as 
often  as  anything  is  plunged,  according  to  them,  it  is  baptized ; 
whereas  I  know  of  no  Psedobaptists  who  wish  to  make  sprinkling, 
or  indeed  any  other  par^ticnlar  mode  of  using  water,  synonymous 
with  baptism. 

Besides,  the  question  is  not  whether  Scripture  expressly  enjoins 
infant  baptism  by  a  direct  specification,  but  whether  it  enjoins 
baptism  to  all  proper  subjects ;  and  whether  the  administrator, 
who  has  a  discretionary  right  of  judging  about  qualifications,  has 
sufficient  reasons  to  conclude,  or  such  evidence  as  the  nature  of 
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the  case  requires,  that  infants  are  such  as  are  included  within  our 
Lord's  intention  when  He  instituted  the  ordinance.  If  infants 
possess,  as  I  am  persuaded  they  do,  the  essential  qualifications  of 
proper  subjects,  then  it  was  not  only  needless,  but  would  have 
been  impertinent  to  specify  them.  When,  therefore,  I  speak  of  the 
mode,  it  is  on  supposition  of  agreement  about  the  subject ;  and 
when  I  speak  of  the  subject,  it  is  on  supposition  of  agreement 
about  the  mode. 

The  remark  already  made  on  the  abuse  of  terms  is  notoriously 
exemplified  in  the  word  covenant,  without  adding  any  more  in- 
stances. It  must  be  acknowledged  that  many  Paedobaptist  writers 
have  been  extremely  unguarded  in  this  particular,  which  has 
afforded  no  small  handle  to  the  opposite  party.  But  our  oppo- 
nents are  not  free  of  blame  on  this  head ;  and  I  am  not  a  little 
surprised  to  find  a  person  of  Dr  S.  's  circumspection  and  polemical 
acumen  prolong  an  argument  to  above  thirty  pages,  which  has  no 
force  at  all  but  in  proportion  as  the  word  covenant  is  taken  in  a 
sense  which,  I  am  persuaded,  most  Psedobaptists  reject.  And  this 
conduct  is  the  less  excusable  in  this  ingenious  and  worthy  writer, 
because  he  professedly  "  lays  down  all  the  j^ossible  senses  in  which 
persons  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  covenant."  *  The  Doctor  surely 
needs  but  to  be  reminded  of  this  matter,  for  his  own  sagacity 
must  have  informed  him  how  inconclusive  his  reasoning  is,  had 
he  taken  all  the  possible  senses  of  being  in  a  covenant. 

§  7.  (Fourth,)  The  numerous  quotations  in  Mr  B.'s  "  Ppedo- 
baptism  Examined  "  make,  indeed,  a  formidable  appearance ;  and 
the  rather  because  there  are  among  them,  as  he  justly  observes, 
"  some  of  the  most  eminent  Psedobaptists  that  ever  filled  the  pro- 
fessor's chair,  or  that  ever  adorned  the  Protestant  pulpit."  But 
my  judgment  entirely  fails  me  if  a  very  great  number  of  these 
quotations  are  not  perfectly  consistent  with  the  practice  of  the 
persons  quoted,  and  therefore  improperly  introduced  as  evidences 
against  themselves. 

But  supposing  that  all  the  passages  our  author  employs  were 
directly  in  his  favour,  and  unexceptionably  transcribed  or  trans- 
.lated  ;  nay,  were  they  an  hundred  times  more  numerous  and 
large,  and  still  more  favourable  to  the  cause  for  which  he  pleads, 
it  is  evident,  from  his  own  declaration,  that  he  ought  not  to  con- 
sider "  either  the  number  or  weight  of  such  quotations,  as  consti- 

*  Answer  to  Dr  A.,  Letters  ii.  and  iii. 
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tuting  any  part  of  the  ground  on  which  the  distinguishing  conduct 
of  the  party  proceeds,"  or  on  which  the  cause  depends.  That  many 
great  and  learned  men  have  entertained  different  and  even  contra- 
dictory sentiments  on  the  subject,  does  not  affect  it.  That  one 
should  give  up  a  topic  in  the  debate,  which  another  thought  valid 
is  immaterial.  It  is  .of  little  consequence,  in  point  of  argument  in 
the  present  case,  to  urge  what  is  the  opinion  of  good  and  wise 
men  upon  the  matter  ;  whereas  it  is  of  essential  importance  to 
inquire  whether  what  is  pleaded  for  be  defensible  or  indefensible. 
Amicus  Socrates,  amicus  Plato;  seel  major  arnica  Veritas.  It 
is  certainly  very  becoming  that  the  sentiments  and  testimonies  of 
respectable  authors  should  be  treated  with  modesty  and  decorum, 
but  I  must  beg  leave  to  discard  all  human  authority,  or  human 
opinion,  singly  or  collectively  taken,  from  bearing  any  part  of  the 
principal  evidence  ;  for  I  would  appeal  to  the  case  itself,  and  not 
to  the  number  or  manner  of  its  defenders  or  oj^posers. 


CHAPTER    I. 

OF  THE  NATURE  AND  OBLIGATION  OF  POSITIVE  LAWS  AND  IN- 
STITUTIONS IN  GENEEAL,  TOGETHER  WITH  THE  USE  OF 
INFERENTIAL  AND  ANALOGICAL  REASONING,  WITH  RELA- 
TION  TO   THE   ORDINANCE   OF   BAPTISM. 

§  1.  Of  law  in  general.  §  2.  Positive  laws  and  institutions  defined  and  explained. 
§  3.  Positive  precepts  distinguished  from  moral  ones.  §  4.  Their  compara- 
tive obligations.  §  5.  The  importance  of  positive  institutions.  §  6.  They 
are  necessarily  of  an  external  nature.  §  7.  They  presui:)pose  the  dictates  of 
reason  and  revelation.  §  8.  All  the  institutions  of  Christianity  are  of  a 
mixed  nature.  §  9.  As  appears  (first)  from  the  false  principle  on  which  the 
contrary  opinion  is  founded.  §  10.  (Second,)  From  the  concessions  of  oppo- 
nents, as  to  the  nature  of  positive  institutions.  §  11-14.  (Third,)  Fi'om 
incontestable  facts.  §  15.  How  to  determine  what  is  positive  and  what  is 
moral  in  a  mixed  law.  §  16.  The  importance  of  analogical  reasoning.  §  17, 
18.  To  deny  the  use  of  it  in  our  inquiries  about  baptism,  leads  us  to  absurd 
consequences  : — (First,)  Without  it,  we  can  know  nothing  about  the  ordinance. 
§  19-22.  (Second,)  Our  opponents  cannot  prove  their  authority  to  administer, 
and  the  validity  of  the  action.  §  23-26.  (Third,)  Nor  to  determine  who  is 
a  proper  subject.  §  27.  (Fourth,)  Other  ridiculous  consequences.  §  28,  29. 
(Fifth,)  Transubstantiation  retorted.  §  30.  Extremes  of  different  kinds. 
§  31-34.  Objections  answered.     §  35.  Recapitulation. 

§  1.  Law,  in  its  most  general  and  comprehensive  import,  signifies 
a  rule  of  action,  dictated  by  some  superior.  And  man,  considered 
as  a  creature,  must  necessarily  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  his  Creator, 
as  to  disposition  and  conduct ;  and  is  bound,  from  the  very  idea 
of  his  absolute  dejDendence,  to  regulate  his  actions  and  behaviour 
according  to  the  intimations  of  His  sovereign  pleasure.  The  will 
OF  God  is  the  grand  law  of  our  nature.  But  this  will  is  discover- 
able principally  in  two  ways  :  either  by  human  sagacity,  includ- 
ing that  intuitive  perception  whereby  we  discern  what  is  most 
conducive  to  our  own  welfare,  which  welfare  the  will  of  our  Maker 
ever  supposes,  and  the  exertions  of  right  reason ;  or  by  direct 
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revelation.  "  If  our  reason,"  says  an  eminent  writer,  "  were  always, 
as  in  our  first  ancestor  before  his  transgression,  clear  and  perfect, 
unruffled  by  passions,  unclouded  by  prejudice,  unimpaired  by 
disease  and  intemperance,  the  task  of  discovering  what  the  Imu 
of  nature  directs  in  every  circumstance  of  life  would  be  pleasant 
and  easy ;  we  should  need  no  other  guide  but  this.  But  every 
man  now  finds  the  contrary  in  his  own  experience  ;  that  his 
reason  is  corrupt,  and  his  understanding  full  of  ignorance  and 
error.  This  has  given  manifold  occasion  for  the  benign  inter- 
position of  Divine  Providence  ;  which,  in  compassion  to  the  frailty, 
the  imperfection,  and  the  blindness  of  human  reason,  hath  been 
pleased,  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners,  to  discover  and 
enforce  its  laws  by  an  immediate  and  direct  revelation.  The 
doctrines  thus  delivered  we  call  the  revealed  or  Divine  law,  and 
they  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  Holy  Scrijitures.  These  precepts 
when  revealed  are  found  upon  comparison  to  be  really  a  part  of 
the  original  law  of  nature,  as  they  tend  in  their  consequences  to 
man's  felicity."  * 

It  is  to  be  carefully  noticed,  that  revelation,  as  referring  to 
human  actions,  performs  a  double  part :  it  either  renders  more 
authentic  and  indubitable  what  human  sagacity  perceived  as  pro- 
bable, or  else  enjoins  duties  which  mere  reason  could  never  have 
discovered.  Hence  arises  the  obvious  distinction  of  moral  and 
positive  laws. 

§  2.  By  positive  laws  I  understand  such  laws  as  do  not  appear 
to  us  obligatory,  except  upon  the  mej-e  authoritj/f  of  the  Divine 

*  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  vol.  i.,  Introd.,  §  2. 

+  "WTieu  I  say  that  the  obligation  of  jiositive  laws  rests  upon  the  mere  authority 
of  the  Legislator,  let  the  reader  observe,  that  this  is  not  to  be  coufoimded  with  an 
arbitrary  dixposition  in  the  Deity.  This  distinction  is  well  described  by  an  elegant 
and  philosophic  pen  : — "  When  some  speak  of  the  u-ill  of  God  as  the  rule  of  duty, 
thej'  do  not  certainly  mean  a  blind  arbitrary  principle  of  action,  but  such  a  prin- 
ciple as  is  directedhy  reason,  and  governed  by  wisdom,  or  a  regard  to  certain  ends 
in  jireference  to  others.  Unless  we  suppose  some  principle  in  the  Deity  analogous 
to  our  sense  of  obligation,  some  antecedent  affection,  or  determination  of  His  nature 
to  prefer  some  ends  before  others,  we  cannot  assign  any  sufficient,  or  indeed  any 
possible  reason,  why  He  should  will  one  thing  more  than  another,  or  have  any 
election  at  all.  Whatever,  therefoi-e,  is  the  ground  of  His  choice  or  will  must  be 
the  ground  of  obligation,  and  not  the  choice  or  will  itself.  That  this  is  so,  appears 
further  fiom  the  common  distinction  which  divines  and  philosophers  make  between 
moral  &nd  positive  commands  and  duties.  The  former  they  think  obligatory,  ante- 
cedent to  will,  or  at  least  to  any  declaration  of  it ;  the  latter,  obligatory  only  in 
consequence  of  a  positive  appointment  of  the  Divine  will.     But  what  foundation 
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Legislator.  And  this  authority  is  sufficiently  and  absolutely  bind- 
ing from  the  consideration  of  our  being  previously  assured  of  the 
wisdom,  justice,  and  goodness  of  God,  who  enacts  the  law.  Posi- 
tive institutions,  strictly  taken,  are  a  species  of  positive  laws,  and 
differ  as  a  law  differs  from  an  institution.  The  former  may  be 
transient,  but  the  latter  is,  at  least  for  a  term,  of  standing  obliga- 
tion. The  command  given  to  Abraham  to  sacrifice  his  son  was  a 
positive  laiu,  but  not  properly  speaking  an  institution ;  and  the 
rite  of  circumcision  was  a  positive  institution  as  well  as  a  law. 
Jesus  commanding  Peter  to  walk  on  the  water  was  a  transient 
law ;  but  His  command  to  go  and  baptize  proper  subjects  of  all 
nations  is  a  permanent  institution.  "  And  although  no  laws  but 
positive  be  mutable,  yet  all  are  not  mutable  which  be  positive. 
Positive  laws  are  either  permanent  or  else  changeable,  according 
as  the  matter  itself  is,  concerning  which  they  were  first  made."  * 

§  3.  It  is  evident,  upon  the  least  reflection,  that  positive  laws 
are  no  further  binding  than  the  authority  by  which  they  are  en- 
joined is  discernible.  And  it  is  equally  evident,  that  there  is  no 
possible  method  of  discerning  the  Lawgiver's  authority  and  will, 
relative  to  these  laws,  but  by  His  own  express  declarations ;  for  if 
they  are  discernible  in  any  other  way,  they  are  no  longer  positive. 
The  difference,  therefore,  between  positive  and  moral  commands 
is  clear  and  obvious.  "  Moral  precepts,"  as  Bishop  Butler  well 
observes,  "  are  precejDts  the  reasons  of  which  we  see  :  positive 
precepts  are  precejjts  the  reasons  of  which  we  do  not  see." 
But  I  would  further  observe,  with  the  same  sagacious  author, 
that  "this  is  the  distinction  between  moral  and  positive  pre- 
cepts, considered  respectively  as  such.  Moral  and  positive  pre- 
cepts are  in  some  respects  alike,  in  other  respects  different.  So 
far  as  they  are  alike,  we  discern  the  reasons  of  both ;  so  far  as 
they  are  different,  we  discern  the  reasons  of  the  former,  but  not 
of  the  latter."  And,  "Moral  duties  arise  out  of  the  nature  of 
the  case  itself,  prior  to  external  command :  positive  duties  do  not 
arise  out  of  the  nature  of  the  case,  but  from  external  command  ;  nor 
would  they  be  duties  at  all,  were  it  not  for  such  command  received 
from  Him  whose  creatures  and  subjects  we  are.  Care,  then,  is  to 
be  taken,  when  a  comparison  is  made  between  positive  and  moral 

can  there  be  for  this  distinction,  if  all  duty  and  obligation  be  equally  the  result  of 
inere  will  I" — Fordyces  Ehnients  of  Moral  Philosoj>hy ,  book  i,,  sect.  3. 
*  Hooker's  Eccles.  Polit.,  book  i.,  §  15. 
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duties,  that  they  be  compared  no  further  than  as  they  are  different, 
no  further  than  as  the  former  are  positive,  or  arise  out  of  mere  ex- 
ternal command,  the  reasons  of  which  we  are  not  acquainted  with  ; 
and  as  the  latter  are  moral,  or  arise  out  of  the  apparent  reason  of 
the  case,  without  such  external  command.  Unless  this  caution  he 
observed,  we  shall  run  to  endless  confusion."  *  Whether  Mr  B. 
is  sufficiently  cautious  in  observing  this  necessary  distinction,  will 
appear,  I  presume,  in  the  sequel  of  this  treatise. 

§  4.  The  following  remarks  from  the  above-mentioned  author, 
concerning  our  comparative  obligations  to  obey  positive  and  moral 
commands,  aj^pear  just  and  pertinent : — "  Supjaose  two  standing 
precepts  enjoined  by  the  same  authority ;  that  in  certain  conjunc- 
tions it  is  impossible  to  obey  both  ;  that  the  former  is  moral,  i.e., 
a  precept  of  which  we  see  the  reasons,  and  that  they  hold  in  the  par- 
ticular case  before  us  ;  but  that  the  latter  is  positive,  i.e.,  a  precept 
of  which  we  do  not  see  the  reasons  :  it  is  indisputable  that  our 
obligations  are  to  obey  the  former,  because  there  is  an  apparent 
reason  for  this  preference,  and  none  against  it.  Further,  positive 
institutions,  I  suppose  all  those  which  Christianity  enjoins,  are 
means  to  a  moral  end ;  and  the  end  must  be  acknowledged  more 
excellent  than  the  means.  Nor  is  the  observance  of  these  institu- 
tions any  religious  obedience  at  all,  or  of  any  value,  otherwise 
than  as  it  proceeds  from  a  moral  princij)le.  I  add,  that  the  whole 
moral  law  is  as  much  matter  of  revealed  command  as  positive 
institutions  are ;  for  the  Scripture  enjoins  every  moral  virtue. 
In  this  respect,  then,  they  are  both  upon  a  level  But  the  moral  law 
is,  moreover,  written  upon  our  hearts ;  interwoven  into  our  very 
nature.  And  this  is  a  plain  intimation  of  the  Author  of  it,  which 
is  to  be  preferred  when  they  interfere.  Upon  occasion  of  mention- 
ing together  positive  and  moral  duties,  the  Scripture  always  puts 
the  stress  of  religion  upon  the  latter,  and  never  ujjon  the  former ; 
which,  though  no  sort  of  allowance  to  neglect  the  former,  when 
they  do  not  interfere  with  the  latter,  yet  is  a  j)lain  intimation, 
that  when  they  do,  the  latter  are  to  be  preferred.  Our  Lord  him- 
self, from  whose  command  alone  the  obligation  of  positive  institu- 
tions arises,  has  taken  occasion  to  make  the  comparison  between 
them  and  moral  precepts ;  when  the  Pharisees  censured  him  for 
'eating  with  publicans  and  sinners;'  and  also  when  they  censured 
His  disciples  for  '  plucking  the  ears  of  corn  on  the  Sabbath-day.' 

*  Butler's  Analogy,  part  ii.,  chap,  i.,  p.  227. 
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Upon  this  comparison  He  has  determined  expressly,  and  in  form, 
which  shall  have  the  preference  when  they  interfere.  And  by 
delivering  His  authoritative  determination  in  a  proverbial  manner 
of  expression,  He  has  made  it  general :  '  I  will  have  mercy,  and  not 
sacrifice.'  For  the  sense,  and  the  very  literal  words  of  our  Lord's 
answer,  are  as'  applicable  to  any  other  institution,  on  a  comparison 
between  positive  and  moral  duties,  as  to  this  upon  which  they 
were  spoken.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that,  as  the  words  are  a  quo- 
tation from  the  Old  Testament,  they  are  introduced,  on  both  the 
forementioned  occasions,  with  a  declaration,  that  the  Pharisees 
did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  them.  This,  I  say,  is  very 
remarkable.  For,  since  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  the  most  igno- 
rant person  not  to  understand  the  literal  sense  of  the  passage  in  the 
prophet,  (Hos.  vi. ;)  and  since  understanding  the  literal  sense  would 
not  have  prevented  their  '  condemning  the  guiltless,'  (Matt.  xii.  7 ;) 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  thing  which  our  Lord  really 
intended  in  that  declaration  was,  that  the  Pharisees  had  not  learnt 
from  it,  as  they  might,  wherein  the  general  spirit  of  religion  con- 
sists. Yet  it  is  highly  necessary  that  we  remind  ourselves  how 
great  presumption  it  is  to  make  light  of  any  institutions  of  Divine 
appointment ;  that  our  obligations  to  obey  all  God's  commands 
whatever  are  absolute  and  indispensable ;  and  that  commands 
merely  positive,  admitted  to  be  [such,  and]  from  Him,  lay  us  under 
a  moral  obligation  to  obey  them :  an  obligation  moral  in  the 
strictest  and  most  proper  sense."  * 

It  may  here  be  objected,  "  Was  not  Abraham  commendable  for 
obeying  a  positive  command  at  the  expense  of  a  moral  one?"  I 
answer,  Abraham  did  well  to  obey  the  command  to  sacrifice  his 
son,  for  it  was  in  perfect  consistence  with  the  morality  of  the  sixth 
command ;  which  only  implies  that  one  rtian  has  no  right  to  take 
away  the  life  of  another  unjustly,  but  by  no  means  intends  that 
God  has  no  right  to  take  away  the  forfeited  life  of  a  sinful  crea- 
ture, which  is  absolutely  at  His  disposal,  by  what  methods  He 
pleases.  Whatever  excellence  there  was  in  Abraham's  obedience 
must  spring  from  a  disposition  regarding  God's  absolute  dominion, 
power,  wisdom,  &c.  And  his  sacrificing  Isaac  was  no  duty  any 
further  than  he  was  certain  God  commanded  it.  Had  he  been 
more  forward  or  particular  in  that  business  than  the  command  was 
express  and  circumstantial,  he  must  have  been  in  that  proportion 

*  Butler's  Analogy,  m<  supra,  pp.  230-234. 
VOL.  II.  B 
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guilty  of  a  presumptuous  crime  ;  inasmuch  as  the  positive  com- 
mand required  him  to  offer  violence  to  the  natural  feelings  of 
humanity.  Dr  Grosvenor  well  observes,  "  Where  the  evidence  is 
not  so  clear,  the  obligation  is  weakened  in  proportion  ;  but  where 
the  terms  are  plainly  binding,  and  strongly  commanding,  there 
the  obligation  is  not  to  be  evaded.  When  we  see  the  broad  seal 
of  Heaven,  where  there  is  the  Divine  warrant,  Tlius  saith  the 
Lord;  it  is  worse  than  trifling  to  cavil  and  say  it  is  but  an  external 
rite."  But  we  should  not  forget,  that  though  all  positive  duties 
are  above  the  reach  of  mere  reason,  some  may  be  moi^e  remote 
than  others ;  and  the  nearer  those  duties  approach  to  our  natural 
notions  of  congruity  and  expediency,  the  less  is  the  evidence  of 
positive  authority,  and  therefore  a  smaller  degree  of  it  is  propor- 
tionably  binding. 

§  5.  Notwithstanding  the  indisputable  superiority  of  laws  natu- 
ral and  moral  to  those  of  a  positive  nature,  whenever  they  come 
into  competition,  the  latter  are  of  very  great  use  and  conse- 
quence. "  The  very  notion  of  a  visible  Church  implies  positive 
institutions,  for  the  visibility  of  the  Church  consists  in  them. 
Take  away  everything  of  this  kind,  and  you  lose  the  very  notion 
itself.  So  that  if  a  visible  Church  and  an  instituted  method  of 
education  are  advantages,  the  reason  and  importance  of  positive 
institutions  in  general  is  most  obvious,  since  without  them  these 
advantages  could  not  be  secured  to  the  world."  * 

§  6.  All  acts  of  religious  worship  are  either  internal  or  external, 
All  internal  acts  are  of  moral  consideration  as  resulting  from 
certain  relations.  As  soon  as  these  relations  are  discovered, 
whether  by  the  dictates  of  reason  or  pure  revelation  it  matters  not, 
the  obligation  of  duty  naturally  arises  from  them,  independent  of 
any  external  command  to  enforce  the  same.  The  propriety  of  this 
distinction  will  easily  appear  when  we  observe,  that  no  internal 
act  of  religion  can  be  our  duty  but  what  springs  from  relative  con- 
siderations, and  since  no  relation  subsisting  between  moral  agents 
can  be  ascertained,  but  we  are  immediately,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  laid  under  every  obligation  possibly  assignable.  Hence 
it  follows,  that  whatever  precepts  and  duties  deserve  the  name  of 
positive,  must  be  of  an  external  nature.  Indeed  "  a  disposition  to 
obey  Divine  orders,  either  positive  or  moral,"  as  Dr  Grosvenor 
justly  observes,  "is  part  of  that  'holiness  without  which  no  man 
*  Butler's  Analogy,  lU  supra,  pp.  21G,  217. 
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shall  see  the  Lord.' "  But  then  it  is  equally  true,  that  this  very 
disposition  is,  in  the  most  proper  sense  of  moral  obligation,  prior 
to  any  external  command,  and,  therefore,  is  perfectly  distinct  in 
its  nature  from  the  positiveness  of  those  Divine  orders.  But  not- 
withstanding all  positive  duties  be  in  their  own  nature  external, 
it  does  not  follow  that  all  external  acts  of  religious  worship  are 
also  positive.  To  elucidate  this  matter  a  little  I  would  offer  these 
two  remarks : — 

(1.)  That  God  is  to  be  worshipped  in  general,  even  in  some  exter- 
nal form,  is  of  moral  obligation ;  for  as  the  obligation  of  internal 
worship  arises  from  the  relation  we  stand  in  to  God  without  a 
positive  command,  so  it  is  clear,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  this 
internal  worship,  reverence,  gratitude,  &c.,  ought  to  be  externally 
manifested  in  a  manner  suited  to  these  emotions.  Nor  can  it  be 
doubted  that  there  is  a  natural  congruity  between  such  internal 
emotions  and  certain  modes  of  expressing  them  in  preference  to 
others  as  less  proper ;  for  there  are,  doubtless,  some  postures  and 
gestures  of  the  body,  independent  of  national  custom,  or  the  like 
circumstances,  that  may  with  more  j)^^opriety  than  others  be 
termed  reverent,  humble,  modest,  decent,  devout,  &c. ;  and  we  are 
under  a  moral  obligation  to  prefer  the  most  becoming,  whenever 
this  is  not  determined  by  positive  command. 

(2.)  That  siny  particular  external  mode  of  worship  is  enjoined  to 
men,  the  reason  and  propriety  of  which  does  not  appear  prior  to 
the  external  command,  is  of  positive  consideration.  Positive  j^re- 
cepts  may  be  considered  as  certain  exceptions  from  a  general  rule  ; 
but  as  a  general  rule  and  common  analogy  ought  to  be  quitted 
only  where  they  are  incompatible  with  the  exception,  and  precisely 
in  that  degree,  so  we  are  to  recede  from  moral  and  analogical 
reasoning,  in  our  inquiries  after  the  path  of  duty,  only  when 
obliged  by  a  positive  precept  as  such,  or  exactly  in  the  proportion 
it  is  so,  and  no  further.  For  to  do  otherwise  would  be  to  quit  a 
common  rule  without  any  apparent  necessity,  and  to  deviate  from 
a  way,  which  is  at  least  probably  the  right  one,  to  another  which 
is  absolutely  uncertain.  To  this  I  would  add,  that  the  circum- 
stances of  an  action  being  naturally  convenient,  may  and  ought  to 
have  considerable  influence  in  determining  what  is  or  is  not  our 
duty  in  those  circumstances  of  it  that  are  indeterminate  ;  for  this 
plain  reason,  that  we  are  sure  the  law  of  self-preservation  is  the 
law  of  God  in  all  those  cases  where  He  has  not  shewn  us  the  con- 
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trary.  Whatever,  therefore,  appears  to  militate  against  life,  health, 
and  comfort  without  any  revealed  warrant,  may  and  ought  to  be 
avoided  on  the  principles  of  natural  law  and  obligation.  This  is 
ap23licable  to  all  the  unprescribed  circumstances  of  positive  duties, 
as  well  as  to  those  of  a  moral  kind.  "  This  law  of  nature,"  as  Sir 
William  Blackstone  observes,  "  being  coeval  with  mankind,  and 
dictated  by  God  himself,  is,  of  course,  superior  in  obligation  to 
any  other.  It  is  binding  over  all  the  globe  in  all  countries,  and  at 
all  times,"*  when  not  expressly  countermanded  by  positive  inter- 
position. 

§  7.  From  what  has  been  said,  we  may  further  conclude  that  a 
positive  institution  is  a  kind  of  ingrafture,  so  to  speak,  upon  the 
law  of  our  nature  ;  the  former  is  the  scion,  the  latter  is  the  stock. 
The  choice  of  the  institution  depends  upon  the  sovereign  pleasure 
of  Grod.  But  when  this  is  determined,  the  law  of  nature  written 
in  our  hearts,  the  principles  of  reason  and  common  sense,  or  some 
revealed  law,  are  presupposed,  and  may  be  compared  to  the  stock 
upon  which  the  ingrafture  is  made.  For  as  the  Scrij^ture  itself 
sheweth  not  with  certainty  what  books  are  Divine, — as  all  accept- 
able obedience  to  Divine  commands  presupposes  a  suitable  dispo- 
sition,— as  all  arts  and  sciences  have  their  prcecognita,  and  every 
branch  of  abstruse  learning  presupj)0ses  first  principles,  and  even 
the  most  infallible  geometrical  demonstration  its  axioms  and  pos- 
tulates,— so  all  positive  laws  and  institutions  take  some  principles 
for  granted. 

§  8.  Another  consequence  that  follows  naturally  from  the  pre- 
ceding considerations  is  this :  that  there  are  no  precepts  now  in 
force,  at  least,  of  a  nature  merely  positive.  None,  I  mean,  wherein 
all  the  minutice  of  circumstances  necessary  for  the  discharge  of 
the  duty  commanded  are  specified  by  the  Lawgiver ;  and  there- 
fore those  institutions  of  Christianity  which  are  commonly  termed 
positive,  are  but  partially  so.  The  necessity  of  ascertaining  this 
difference  in  the  present  controversy  is  very  apparent ;  and  yet  it 
has  somehovv  hitherto  been  strangely  overlooked  by  both  contend- 
ing parties.  The  Psedobaptists  in  general  have  tamely  submitted 
to  this  position,  "  BajJtism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  are  positive 
institiitions,"  in  its  most  absolute  and  undistinguished  sense,  as  a 
maxim  not  to  be  controverted ;  and  the  Antipsedobaptists  are, 
doubtless,  much  obliged  to  us  for  this  piece  of  complaisance,  as  it 

*  Conameut.;  at  supra. 
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is  evidently  the  main  pUlar  of  their  cause,  and  the  armour  in  which 
they  trust.  Pertinent  to  our  present  purpose  is  the  following  re- 
mark of  Bishop  Warburton  : — "  When  two  parties  go  upon  diffe- 
rent [principles],  they  naturally  begin  with  examining  one  another's, 
whereby  the  true  being  at  length  settled  or  discovered,  by  its  aid 
the  controversy  is  timely  determined ;  but  where  a  false  principle 
has  the  luck,"  as  his  Lordship  expresses  it,  "  to  be  embraced  by 
both  sides,  they  may  wrangle  for  ever,  and  be,  after  all,  but  further 
from  the  truth/'  *  But  it  may  be  asked,  if  we  resign  the  good 
old  maxim,  "  that  the  two  standing  ordinances  of  Christianity, 
Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  are  positive  institutions,  and 
absolutely  so,"  and  allow  that  they  are  of  a  mixed  nature,  or 
partly  positive  and  partly  moral,  how  are  we  to  draw  the  line 
of  distinction  ?  If  moral  and  positive  precepts  thus  run  into  each 
other,  like  the  shades  of  a  painted  figure,  or  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow,  how  can  we  ascribe  to  all  their  due,  or  determine  where 
the  one  ends  and  the  other  begins  ?  Towards  solving  this  diffi- 
culty, I  beg  leave  to  propose  the  following  observations  : — 

§  9.  (First,)  It  is  utterly  abhorrent  from  sound  divinity,  as  well 
as  logical  precision,  not  to  say  Christian  modesty,  to  determine,  a 
2)riori,  with  what  degree  of  evidence  any  given  particular  institu- 
tion ought  to  have  been  delivered  by  the  Divine  Legislator,  any 
more  than  what  the  institution  itself  should  be. 

For,  as  Bishop  Butler  observes,  "  our  principal  obligation  of 
searching  the  Scripture,  and  to  what  all  our  inquiries  ought  to  be 
directed,  is,  in  order  to  see  what  the  scheme  of  revelation  really  is, 
instead  of  determining  beforehand  from  reason,  what  the  reason  of 
it  must  he."  "f*  To  investigate  the  degree  of  evidence  from  the  fact 
of  the  institution,  and  to  infer  the  degree  of  the  obligation  from 
the  evidence  found,  is  our  province  ;  but  to  determine  what  the 
nature  and  degree  of  the  evidence  must  be,  is  the  exclusive  prero- 
gative of  the  Institutor  himself,  whose  will  and  authority  must  be 
the  sole  and  exclusive  ground  of  the  institution. 

I  am,  therefore,  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  the  gentleman, 

whose  work  I  am  more  immediately  examining,  and  for  whose 

abilities  and  disposition  I  have  a  real  esteem,  expressing  himself 

.as  follows  : — "  Positive  institutions  originate  in  the  Divine  pleasure, 

and  derive  their  whole  being  from  the  sovereign  will  of  God. 

*  Bishop  Warburton's  Alliance,  book  i.,  sect.  1. 
+  Butler's  Analogy,  nt  su2)ra. 
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We  cannot  knoiu  anything  about  their  precise  nature,  their  true 
design,  the  jDroper  subjects  of  them,  or  the  right  Uiode  of  their 
administration, /wr^Aer  than  the  Scriptures  teach.  It  does  not 
appear  from  the  records  of  the  Old  Testament,  that,  when  Je- 
hovah appointed  any  branch  of  ritual  worship.  He  left  either  the 
subject  of  it,  or  the  mode  of  administration,  to  be  inferred  by  the 
people,  either  from  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  Himself,  or 
from  general  moral  precepts,  or  from  any  branch  of  His  moral 
worship,  nor  yet  from  any  other  well-known  positive  rite  ;  but 
He  gave  them  special  directions  relating  to  the  very  case.  For 
as  nothing  but  the  Divine  will  can  oblige  the  conscience,  and  as 
that  will  cannot  he  known  unless  revealed,  so  when  made  known, 
whether  in  reference  to  moral  or  positive  duties,  it  must  oblige. 
Consequently,  seeing  baptism  is  as  eeally  and  entieely 
A  positive  institution  as  any  that  were  given  to  the 
CHOSEN  TEIBES,  we  Cannot  with  safety  infer  either  the  mode 
or  the  subject  of  it  from  anything  short  of  a  precept  or  pre- 
cedent, recorded  in  Scripture,  and  relating  to  that  very  ordinance. 
It  seems  natural  hence  to  infer,  that  our  sovereign  Lord  must 
HAVE  EEVEALED  His  WILL  concerning  the  ordinance  of  baptism 
in  a  manner  proportional  to  its  obligation  and  importance.  For, 
as  an  appointment  of  Christ,  it  originated  in  His  will,  and  from 
a  revelation  of  that  will  the  whole  of  its  obligation  results.  In 
proportion,  therefore,  as  we  annex  the  idea  of  obscurity  to  what 
He  says  about  the  mode  and  the  subject  of  it,  we  either  sink  the 
idea  of  obligation  to  regard  it,  or  impeach  the  wisdom,  or  the 
goodness,  or  the  equity  of  our  Divine  Legislator ;  for  Ave  neither 
have,  nor  can  have,  any  acquaintance  with  a  positive  institution 
further  than  it  is  revealed.  We  are,  theeefoee,  obliged  to  con- 
clude that  our  Lord  has  cleaely  eevealed  His  pleasure,  with 
reference  to  this  appointment,  in  that  code  of  law,  and  rule  of 
religious  worship,  which  He  gave  to  the  Church  in  the  volume  of 
the  New  Testament."  * 

Thus  also  Dr  S.  : — "  Here  I  would  observe,  then,  that  all  posi- 
tive institutions  depend  solely  upon  the  will  of  the  institutor,  and 
that  therefore  in  every  question  relating  to  them,  we  must  be 
guided  by  his  express  declarations,  or  by  those  of  persons  he 
has  duly  authorised  to  signify  his  will.  Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted 
that  a  wise  legislator  will,  in  all  matters  of  this  sort,  take  care  to 

*  Pages  n-13. 
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express  his  minJ  in  the  most  plain  and  intelligihle  manner.  Now 
baptism  is  a  positive  institution  of  Christ ;  and,  agreeably  to  His 
infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  He  has  expressed  Himself  in  the 
most  clear  and  explicit  manner  respecting  both  the  mode  and 
the  subject  of  it.  And,  therefoee,  the  issue  of  this  inquiry 
ought  to  be  rested  alone  upon  His  own  express  declarations, 
and  those  of  His  apostles  and  first  mini.sters."  *  And  again  : — 
"  A  right  to  baptism  must  depend,  and  depend  alone,  upon  the 
direct  express  command  of  the  Institutor  ;  for  it  is  absurd  to  talk 
of  analogy  and  consequence  in  the  matter  of  positive  institutions."  -f* 
And  again  : — "As  positive  duties  depend  solely  upon  the  will  of  the 
institutor,  every  question  respecting  them  ought  in  reason  to  be 
decided  by  his  express  declarations  ;  which  declarations,  if  he  he 
a  wise  legislator,  ivill,  no  doubt,  he  clear  and  explicit."  X  There 
are  other  jjassages  in  both  these  writers  very  much  to  the  same 
purpose. 

Not  to  stop  to  examine  the  truth  and  propriety  of  some  things 
in  the  above  quotations  which  are  taken  for  granted, — such  as  the 
absolute  positiveness  of  every  branch  of  ritual  worship  under  the 
Old  Testament  economy,  wherein  nothing  was  to  be  inferred  by 
the  people  ;  or  to  inquire  whether  it  can  be  justly  concluded  that 
because,  on  supposition  that  the  Old  Testament  rituals  were  of 
that  kind,  those  of  the  New  Testament  must  be  so  likewise  ;  both 
which  I  believe  they  would  find  too  difficult  to  prove  ; — passing  by 
such  things,  let  us  attend  to  the  point  of  immediate  consideration, 
which  is  to  demonstrate,  contrary  to  these  assertions,  that  the  New 
Testament  institutions  ARE  NOT  of  a  natiire  merely  positive  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  that  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  their  com- 
pleteness and  comprehension,  are  institutions  of  a  mixed  nature, 
that  is  to  say,  partly  positive  and  partly  moral.  And  in  prosecu- 
tion of  this  design,  I  further  observe,  that — 

§  10.  (Second,)  From  these  gentlemen's  own  account,  it  follows, 
that  the  institutions  of  the  New  Testament  are  either  of  a  mixed 
nature  or  not  at  all  positive.  For,  according  to  them,  all  matters 
of  this  sort  should  be  expressed  in  the  most  plain  and  intelligible, 
the  most  clear  and  explicit  manner;  and,  therefore,  seeing  Baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper  are  not  in  fact  so  circumstantially  described 
as  not  to  need,  or  so  minutely  express  as  to  prohibit,  moral  reason- 
ing, analogy,  and  consequence,  it  inevitably  follows,  that,  if  these 

*  Answer  to  Dr  A.,  pp.  3,  5.  t  Il)id.,  p.  90.  +  Ibid.,  p.  293. 
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institutions  are  not  of  a  mixed  nature,  partly  positive  and  partly 
moral,  they  are  no  positive  institutions  at  all.  And  as  they  allow 
none  to  be  of  that  sort  but  these  two,  Christianity  must  be  left 
without  any ;  and  since  Christianity  is  the  last  and  unalterable 
disj^ensation  of  religion  among  men,  it  is  impossible  there  should 
be  any  to  the  end  of  time  ;  and  so  all  positive  institutions  are, 
on  their  own  supposition,  fairly  and  utterly  banished  out  of  the 
world. 

Besides :  their  anticipated  mode  of  determining  the  degree  of 
evidence  with  which  a  positive  law  ought  to  he  enacted,  is  quite 
subversive  of  the  very  nature  of  such  a  law  ;  for  it  is  allowed  on 
all  hands,  and  by  these  gentlemen  in  the  plainest  terms,  that  the 
distinguishing  nature  of  positive  laws  consists  in  the  measure  and 
the  degree  of  their  institution,  and  that  they  derive  their  whole 
being  from  the  sovereign  ivill  of  God.  And  thus  their  reasoning 
is  built  upon  a  petitio  principii,  a  begging  of  the  question,  where- 
by they  first  take  it  for  granted  that  baptism  is  an  institution 
merely  positive,  and  then  take  it  further  for  granted  that  being 
such,  it  must  be  free  from  all  obscurity. 

§  1] .  (Third,)  But  if  it  be  contended,  that  our  Lord  has,  actually, 
been  plain  and  exislicit  in  the  institution  of  this  ordinance,  and 
that,  therefore,  it  is  easy  to  be  understood  ;  I  might  ask,  to  whom, 
is  it  easy  ?  and  what  sense  of  it  is  easy  ?  Is  it  the  honest  Christian, 
the  judicious  divine,  the  learned  critic,  or  the  profound  universal 
scholar,  to  whom  the  sense  is  easy  ?  But  what  sense  of  the  insti- 
tution is  so  plain  and  easy  ?  Mr  B.  and  Dr  S.,  no  doubt,  think 
that  their  oiU7i  sense  bids  fair  for  this  character.  But  here  is  an 
extraordinary  phenomenon !  Here  are  not  a  few  thousands  of  honest 
Christians, — not  a  few  hundreds  of  judicious  divines,  learned  critics, 
profound  scholars, — commentators  who  have  developed  the  most 
abstruse  parts  of  Holy  Writ,  who  yet  cannot  see  this  sense  of  the 
institution  which  is  so  easy.  Can  that  sense  of  a  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture, or  of  the  nature  and  design  of  an  institution,  be  with  any 
propriety  called  plain  and  easy,  clear,  explicit  and  most  intelligible, 
which  five  men  out  of  twenty  contend  is  the  true  sense,  but  which 
the  other  fifteen,  possessed  of  an  equal  share  of  parts,  piety,  and 
learning,  maintain  is  the  wrong  sense  ?  That  great  numbers  should 
unanimously  stand  out  against  some  kinds  of  truth,  not  very  abstruse 
in  their  own  nature,  is  a  very  possible  case ;  either  when  a  truth 
may  not  appear  to  be  of  so  much  importance  as  to  engage  persons 
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duly  qualified  to  study  it  with  close  application,  or  when  it  has 
been  a  point  of  mere  speculation,  or  when  slavish  fear  and  worldly 
interest  have  prevailed  over  the  honest  dictates  of  conscience ;  but 
that  so  many  Protestant  worthies,  who  have  left  all  to  follow  Christ, 
that  so  many  learned  commentators  and  casuists,  of  unblemished 
character,  of  unexceptionable  ability,  having  no  interest  to  serve 
whereby  the  judgment  should  be  biased  or  the  conscience  bribed, 
calling  no  man  master  upon  earth,  but,  with  a  generous  freedom, 
shaking  off  the  prejudices  of  education,  the  shackles  of  custom,  and 
the  influence  of  different  systems  ; — that  these,  I  say,  should  oppose 
unanimously  the  sense  of  an  institution  quite  j^lain  and  easy  to  be 
understood,  is  a  case,  I  believe,  unparalleled  and  unaccountable. 
I  would  rather  infer,  and  with  what  propriety  let  the  reader  judge, 
that  either  the  Antipaedobaptist  sense  of  Christ's  institution  is 
not  at  all  the  true  sense,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  sense  very  difficult  to 
come  at. 

§  12.  But  Mr  B.  still  urges,  that  "in  proportion  as  we  annex 
the  idea  of  obscurity  to  what  is  said  about  the  mode  or  the  subject 
of  baptism,  we  either  sink  the  idea  of  obligation  to  regard  it,  or 
impeach  the  wisdom,  or  the  goodness,  or  the  equity  of  the  Divine 
Legislator."  That  his  idea  of  the  institution  of  baptism,  as  an 
Antip^dobaptist,  appears  to  by  far  the  greater  number  of  compe- 
tent judges  an  obscure  one,  is  an  incontestable  fact ;  judges  com- 
petent, I  mean,  in  a  moral  as  well  as  natural  respect.  And, 
therefore,  it  follows,  on  his  own  principles,  that  their  obligation  to 
adopt  the  Antipaedobaptist  hypothesis  is  sunk  in  proportion  ;  and 
that  the  persons,  so  qualified,  who  can  see  no  truth  in  it,  are  under 
no  obligation  to  embrace  it ;  but  are  obligated  to  retain  the  P^DO- 
BAPTIST  system,  as  what  they  see  more  clearly. 

Allowing,  therefore,  our  annexing  the  idea  of  obscurity  to  what 
is  said  about  the  subject  and  the  mode  of  baptism,  in  the  respect 
now  mentioned,  to  be  true,  I  might  be  excused  from  vindicating 
myself  and  my  friends  from  the  crime  of  impeaching  the  Divine 
wisdom,  goodness,  and  veracity,  by  adopting  the  alternative  of 
sinking  the  obligation ;  were  it  not  that  Mr  B.'s  charges  run  still 
higher,  when  speaking  of  the  signification  of  the  terms  of  the  insti- 
tution. "  Nay,"  says  he,  "  were  the  leading  term  in  any  human 
law  to  have  an  ambiguity  in  it,  equal  to  that  for  which  our  breth- 
ren plead  with  regard  to  the  word  baptism;  such  law  would 
certainly  be  considered  as  betraying  either  the  weakness  or  the 
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wickedness  of  the  legislator ;  and  be  condemned,  as  opening  a  door 
to  perpetual  chicane  and  painful  uncertainty.  Far  be  it,  then,  from 
us  to  suppose  that  our  gracious  and  omniscient  Lord  should  give 
a  law  relating  to  Divine  worship,  and  obligatory  on  the  most  illi- 
terate of  His  real  disciples,  which  may  be  fairly  construed  to  mean 
this  or  that  or  the  other  action, — a  law  which  is  calculated  to  ex- 
cite and  perpetuate  contention  among  His  wisest  and  sincerest  fol- 
lowers,— a  law  that  would  disgrace  a  British  Parliament  in  respect 
ef  its  triple  meaning,  as  being  involved  in  the  dark  ambiguity  of  a 
pagan  oracle."  *  What !  and  is  Mr  B.  also  among  the  analogical, 
hypothetical,  and  consequential  reasoners,  upon  the  matter  of  a 
positive  institution  ?  This  mode  of  reasoning,  on  our  principles, 
would  have  some  plausibility ;  on  his,  is  quite  out  of  character. 
But  what  signifies  setting  up  our  own  idea  of  propriety  against  a 
plain  fact  ?  It  is  a  fact,  that  wise  and  good  men  cannot  see  the 
essentiality  of  dipping  in  the  leading  term  of  this  law ;  while  Mr 
B.  and  his  friends  think  they  do.  It  is  a  fact,  that  wise  and  good 
men  sincerely  believe  the  law  of  Christian  baptism  extends  to  in- 
fants, and  that  they  are  as  much  included  in  the  very  terms  as 
their  parents  are.  But  does  it  from  thence  follow,  that  our  Divine 
Legislator  has  less  wisdom  than  a  British  Parliament,  or  designs  an 
imposition  like  a  pagan  oracle  ? 

§  13.  Mr  B.'s  argument  is,  that  as  the  principal  terms  of  all 
approved  human  laws  are  without  ambiguity  in  their  meaning, 
therefore  much  more  ought  the  laws  of  Christ  relating  to  Divine 
worship  to  be  so.  But  do  we  forget  that  positive  institutions 
depend  entirely  on  the  sovereign  will  of  Heaven,  and  that  we  know 
nothing  about  them  further  than  they  are  revealed?  Allowing 
this  ;  yet  it  may  be  objected,  if  our  all-wise  Legislator  does  enact 
any  law  of  this  kind,  we  may  reasonably  presume  that  it  will  be 
so  ylain  and  easy  that  the  most  illiterate  of  His  real  disciples 
cannot  mistake  its  meaning.  This  is  still  indulging  supposition 
against  fact. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  illustration's  sake,  that  an  antediluvian  saint 
had  adopted  this  mode  of  reasoning : — "  It  is  true,  it  depends 
entirely  on  the  sovereign  will  of  God  whether  He  will  reveal  Him- 
self to  my  posterity,  whether  He  will  give  them  laws  and  positive 
institutions  to  regulate  their  lives  and  prove  their  obedience  ;  but 
if  He  do  so  favour  them,  I  may  easily  infer  from  His  infinite  wis- 

*  Page  34. 
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dom,  goodness,  and  equity,  from  His  omniscience  and  grace,  that 
these  laws  and  institutions  must  be  so  plain  and  easy  that  the 
most  ignorant  of  the  righteous  cannot  misinterpret  them.  For 
were  I,  a  sinful,  short-sighted  creature,  to  form  a  code  of  laws  for 
my  posterity,  they  should  be  all  of  that  character ;  and,  therefore, 
much  more  will  those  which  the  Most  High  may  deliver  be  free 
from  all  ambiguity.  Yes,  He  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning ; 
and  as  He  is  capable  by  reason  of  His  unerring  wisdom,  so  He  is 
bound  by  His  immense  goodness,  to  prevent  all  occasion  of  chicane 
and  painful  uncertainty.  If  prophets  be  raised  to  address  my 
ruined  posterity,  their  message  must  be  so  plain  and  easy  to  be 
understood,  that  none  of  those  to  whom  they  are  delivered  can 
mistake  their  meaning ;  their  credentials  must  be  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  admit  of  no  debate  whether  they  should  be  credited  or  not. 
And  when  the  promised  Saviour  appears.  He  will,  undoubtedly, 
deliver  Himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  all  dispute  among 
His  followers,  especially  concerning  matters  of  everlasting  moment. 
There  will  be  no  question  among  them  whether  this  Saviour  is  the 
Creator  himself  in  man's  nature,  or  only  an  extraordinary  prophet 
of  superior  wisdom  and  holiness  ;  since  all  this  may  be  prevented 
by  a  few  words  out  of  His  own  mouth.  He  will  put  it  out  of  all 
doubt  with  all  the  wise  and  pious  of  His  followers,  whether  He  is 
to  be  served  with,  or  without,  a  form  of  devotion  in  public  assem- 
blies ;  whether  Christian  magistrates  ought,  or  ought  not,  to  form 
an  alliance  between  the  Church  and  the  state  ;  whether  or  not  some 
person,  for  the  time  being,  should  act  as  His  viceroy  to  the  end  of 
time,  at  the  head  of  His  universal  Church.  And  if  He  should 
institute  a  rite  of  initiation  into  His  Church,  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  His  wisdom  and  goodness  will  prevent  all  painful  un- 
certainty respecting  the  mode  of  admission,  and  who  are  tlie  proper 
subjects,"  especially  when  we  consider  that  "all  doubt  of  the  matter 
might  be  precluded  by  a  few  plain  words."  Thus  the  pious  ante- 
diluvian might  meditate,  and  reason,  a  prior'i,  from  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  the  Great  Supreme  ;  rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of 
the  halcyon  days  which  his  posterity  should  enjoy,  when  all  laborious 
.  search  and  tedious  analogical  reasoning  would  be  utterly  pre- 
cluded by  the  explicitness  and  perspicuity  with  which  He  would 
signify  His  pleasure.  All  this  seems  quite  reasonable,  very  desir- 
able, and  mighty  fine  ;  but  yet  is  attended  with  one  great  infelicity 
— it  is  a  theory  which  does  not  agree  with  facts.     But  shall  a  be- 
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nighted  sinner  exclaim,  when  his  views  of  propriety  and  wisdom 
are  confronted,  deranged,  and  totally  overthrown,  "  The  Loed's 
ways  are  not  equal !"  flather  let  me  shrink  to  my  proper  nothing- 
ness, and  say,  "  0  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  God  !  how  unsearchable  are  His  counsels  !  and  His 
ways.  His  providence,  and  His  various  dispensations,  how  past  find- 
ing out !  "  "  Let  us  appeal,"  says  Dr  S.,  "  to  the  words  of  the  insti- 
tution, which,  no  doubt,  are  expressed,  as  all  laius  ought  to  be, 
in  so  clear  a  manner  as  that  he  who  runs  may  read."  I  walk  and 
read,  stand  and  read,  meditate  and  read,  pray  and  read,  and  yet  can- 
not discern  the  sense  he  puts  upon  the  law  of  the  institution.  And, 
what  is  far  more  extraordinary,  thousands  whom  it  concerns,  many 
of  whom  are  far  better  qualified  to  judge  than  I  am,  are  equally  at 
a  loss  to  discover  what  Dr  S.  pronounces  to  be,  ivitJiout  doubt,  so 
clear  a  meaning  that  he  who  runs  may  read  it.* 

Our  opponents  involve  themselves  in  a  glaring  inconsistence. 
They  maintain  that  positive  rites  depend  solely  on  the  pleasure  of 
the  institutor;  and  then,  with  the  same  breath,  plead  that  their 
evidence  ')nust  be  in  a  certain  given  degree  of  explicitness,  that  is, 
the  superlative  degree.  For  if  they  are  not  expressed  in  the  most 
plain  and  intelligible  manner,  they  are  not  worthy  of  a  wise  legis- 
lator. This  is  to  profess  absolute  subjection  to  the  sovereign  Lord, 
and  afterwards  to  i^rescribe  rules  for  Him  to  enact  His  laws.  Thus 
they  insist  upon  a  postulatum  on  which  to  erect  their  system, 
which  it  is  out  of  our  power  to  grant  them  without  offering  oj)en 
violence  to  logical  precision  and  sound  theology. 

§  14.  Prom  wliat  has  been  said  I  conclude — since  it  is  essential 
to  an  institution  merely  jjositive,  our  opponents  themselves  being 
judges,  it  should  be  free  from  all  obscurity  and  ambiguity,  relative 
to  mode  and  subject,  and  since  the  institution  of  baptism  does  not 
bear  that  character,  as  stubborn  facts  proclaim — that  baptism  is 
an  ordinance  of  a  mixed  nature.     And  it  apjjears  further  reason- 

*  What  the  pious  Mr  Flavel  said  of  himself,  is,  no  doubt,  the  unfeigned  senti- 
ment of  numbers  not  less  sincere  and  upright  than  he,  however  superior  he  was 
to  most  divines  in  ministerial  abilities  and  usefulness  :  viz.,  "  We  have  a  witness 
in  your  bosom,"  saj's  he  in  his  reply  to  Mr  Gary,  "  that  the  defence  of  Christ's 
pure  worship  and  institutions  hath  cost  us  something;  and  as  for  me,  were  I  con- 
vinced by  all  that  you  have  here  said,  or  any  of  your  friends,  that  in  baptizing  the 
infants  of  believers  we  did  really  depart  from  the  primitive  purity,  I  would  re- 
nounce it,  and  turn  Anabaptist  the  same  day."—  FlavcVs  Reply  to  Mr  Cury's 
"Solemn  Call:"   Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1003,  1st  edit. 
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able  to  conclude,  from  the  foregoing  premises,  that,  as  all  allow 
baptism  has  something  in  it  of  a  positive  nature,  "the  setting 
apart  a  person  apparently  a  proper  subject  of  the  visible  Church 
of  Christ,  by  the  use  of  water,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  a  teacher  of  Christianity,"  seems 
to  bid  fair  for  that  character.  Thus  far  Psedobaptists  and  Anti- 
psedobaptists  generally  agree ;  but  whether  a  total  imynersion  of 
the  subject  be  essential  to  the  ordinance,  or  even  the  'most  pro- 
per mode  of  admission,  and  whether  some  infants  are  not  equally 
entitled  to  the  privilege  as  adults,  with  other  questions  of  inferior 
consideration,  must  be  necessarily  decided  by  moral  and  conse- 
quential reasoning. 

§  ]5.  Let  us  now  attend  to  what  seems  the  only  remaining 
method  for  determining  about  the  degree  and  proportion  of  posi- 
tiveness  and  morality  in  a  law  or  institution  commonly  termed  posi- 
tive. And  here  I  observe,  towards  solving  this  difficulty,  the  two 
things  following : — 

(1.)  That  we  ought  carefully  to  distinguish  between  what  is  true 
of  a  positive  institute  in  its  own  nature,  or  simply  and  abstractedly 
considered,  and  the  same  thing  attended  with  its  necessary  circum- 
stances. It  has  been  shewn,  that  baptism  is  an  institution  which 
is  positive  but  in  part,  and,  therefore,  that  such  a  distinction  as  is 
here  proposed  is  necessary,  I  am  willing,  then,  to  own  the  propriety 
of  Mr  B.'s  reasoning  upon  the  nature  and  essential  properties  of 
positive  institutions,  as  far  as  they  are  such,  but  deny  that  any 
just  consequences  from  them  are  favourable  to  Antipsedobaptism. 
And  if  we  admit,  what  I  hope  has  been  sufficiently  proved,  and 
what  the  following  pages  will  more  abundantly  demonstrate, 
that  there  is  no  institution  of  the  gospel  dispensation  so  merely 
positive  as  not  requiring  prudential  and  moral  aid  to  determine 
about  the  due  performance  and  proper  subjects  thereof, — and,  con- 
sequently, that  the  ordinance  of  baptism  does  not  agree  to  the 
abstract  notion  of  positive  institutions, — I  venture  to  assert,  as  no 
less  true  than  extraordinary,  that  there  is  not  one  of  all  the  quota- 
tions from  Pa^dobaptist  writers  contained  in  the  first  jiart  of  his 
"  Psedobaptism  Examined,"  concerning  the  nature  of  positive  insti- 
tutions, but  is  perfectly  consistent  with  Pa?dobaptist  principles  ! 
But  the  specious  sophism  was  supported  by  arbitrarily  uniting 
what  were  in  themselves  different ;  by  extending  the  abstract 
nature       an  institution  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  it. 
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(2.)  Laying  aside  all  preconceived  ideas,  we  should  carefully 
inquire  how  far  any  institution  in  question,  from  an  impartial 
survey  of  what  is  recorded  of  it,  agrees  with  the  definition  of  a 
positive  institution  in  its  abstract  sense.  ^Ye  all  agree  that  such 
an  institution,  as  deserves  the  denomination  of  positive,  is  that, 
the  reason  of  which  we  do  not  see,  yet  delivered  with  such  plain- 
ness, clearness,  and  circumstantial  evidence,  as  is  liable  to  no 
misconstruction  from  a  person  of  common  capacity  and  religious 
sincerity.  Let  us  apply  this  rule  to  baptism,  and  we  find  that 
there  are  some  things  wherein  the  rule  and  the  ordinance  agree, 
and  other  things  wherein  they  disagree.  Bishop  Butler  will  fur- 
nish us  with  a  slight  specimen  of  the  manner  of  applying  the 
above  rule  : — "  The  most  important  obligations  and  privileges 
signified  by  baptism  are  of  moral  consideration.  For  instance,  if 
some  are  commanded  '  to  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,'  there  are  obligations  of 
duty  resulting  from  the  command  as  positive,  but  the  importance 
of  these  duties  may  be  judged  of  by  observing  that  they  arise  not 
from  jiositive  command  merely,  but  also  from  the  offices  which  ap- 
pear from  Scripture  to  belong  to  those  Divine  Persons  in  the  gospel 
dispensation,  or  from  the  relations  which,  we  are  there  informed, 
they  stand  in  to  us."  *  This  I  call  a  specimen,  but  that  the  dis- 
tinction above  noticed  is  applicable  to  the  subject  and  circum- 
stances of  baptism  will  be  afterwards  considered. 

§  16.  Hence  we  may  infer,  that  analogical  and  consequential 
reasoning  is  not  only  lawful,  but  essential  to  this  controversy. 

We  have  seen  (§  12)  that  our  opponents  themselves  do  occa- 
sionally run  into  this  strain,  however  inconsistent  with  their  favour- 
ite maxim  ;  and  we  have  seen  that,  hitherto,  it  has  done  them  no 
service.  From  their  being  so  extremely  reluctant  to  admit  of  this 
sort  of  argument  on  the  subject  of  baptism,  M^e  may  justly  suspect 
that  it  is  proportionably  injurious  to  their  tenet.  Mr  B.,  indeed, 
is  very  explicit  on  this  head,  as  before  observed.  "  Except  it  be 
maintained,"  says  he,  "that  positive  ordinances  are  to  be  entirely 
governed  by  positive  law  and  primitive  example,  it  is  impossible 
for  the  Antipaedobaptists  to  stand  their  ground  hy  fair  argument, 
in  various  cases,  when  disputing  with  Psedobaptists  as  such."-f- 
Dr  S.  insists,  "  that  presumptive  proofs  are  insufficient  to  establish 
duties  of  a  positive  kind.":]:      And  I  take  the  liberty  of  insisting, 

*  Butler's  Analogy,  ut  supra.  f  Page  462.  J  Page  292. 
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ill  my  turn,  that,  as  no  such  duty  exists,  in  his  application  of  the 
term  positive,  presumptive  proofs  are  very  good  ones,  because  they 
are  the  very  best  that  the  nature  of  the  case  can  admit  of.  To 
argue  from  what  is  certain  in  one  case,  the  jjrohability  of  a  case 
less  evident,  when  the  latter  bears  some  striking  relation  or  resem- 
blance to  the  former,  has  ever  been  reckoned  fair  and  proper  in  sub- 
jects of  morality  and  duty ;  it  therefore  follows,  that,  as  the  duty 
in  question  is  partly  founded  on  moral  grounds,  the  same  method 
of  arguing  is  fair  and  proper  to  a  certain  degree  in  the  present 
case.  For  when  the  circumstances  of  a  duty  commonly  termed 
positive,  are  left  in  an  indeterminate  state,  and  therefore  of  neces- 
sity must  yield  to  moral  considerations,  and  when  these  moral 
considerations  do  not  arise  immediately  from  the  evident  relation 
of  the  case  in  hand,  or  are  not  determined  clearly  by  jorecept  or 
example ;  what  more  rational  method  of  determining  these  cir- 
cumstances, than  by  recurring  by  means  of  analogy  to  those  which 
we  are  sure  met  with  the  Divine  approbation  ? 

What  has  been  said' already  on  this  article  might  appear,  I 
presume,  quite  sufficient,  in  vindication  of  a  method  of  defence 
which  our  opponents  would  fain  deprive  us  of,  were  it  not  that 
they  are  impertinently  inimical  to  it  upon  every  occasion,  as  might 
be  easily  shewn  by  numerous  quotations  out  of  their  writings, 
and  Mr  B.'s  "  Peedobaptism  Examined "  in  particular.  But  as 
their  favourite  term.s,  positive  law  and  apostolic  example, 
as  opposed  to  moral  and  analogical  reasoning,  are  a  two-edged 
sword,  which  they  brandish  with  great  parade,  and  with  which 
they  pretend  to  do  great  execution,  let  us  now  see  whether  this 
weapon  may  not  be  wrested  out  of  their  hands. 

§  17.  That  principle,  whereby  our  opponents  decry  all  use  of 
analogy  in  this  debate,  is  reducible  to  the  most  glaring  absurdi- 
ties.    For — 

(First,)  It  is  impossible  that  Mr  B.,  Dr  S.,  or  any  one  else  in 
the  present  day,  should  know  anything  about  this  ordinance  with- 
out the  aids  of  the  very  method  which  they  so  much  ojjpose.  This 
is  evident  when  we  reflect,  that  as  Scripture  can  never  be  proved 
to  be  of  Divine  original,  so  neither  can  any  particular  part  of  it 
be  proved  to  have  this  meaning  rather  than  that,  but  by  means  of 
moral  and  analogical  reasoning.  The  evidence  of  revelation  is 
either  external  or  internal :  its  external  evidence  must  depend  on 
the  faithfulness  of  our  predecessors  who  have  recorded  and  trans- 
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mitted  such  facts  as  constitute  the  same  ;  but  will  any  man,  compos 
mentis,  hesitate  a  moment  respecting  the  necessity  of  examining 
the  i^retensions  and  credentials  of  our  fellow-mortals,  when  they 
assert  they  were  sent  of  God  to  claim  the  attention,  belief,  and 
obedience  of  mankind  ?  And  how  can  this  be  decided  without 
the  assistance  of  moral  reasoning  ?  Its  internal  evidence  must  be 
sought  by  the  same  method  ;  for  nothing  can  be  of  God  which  is 
evidently  and  demonstrably  false  or  impious,  however  recommended 
by  signs  and  wonders. 

Nor  will  it  avail  to  say,  the  most  abstruse  things,  indeed,  will 
admit  of  such  investigation,  but  some  things  are  "  so  plain  and 
easy  to  be  understood  that  he  who  runs  may  read."  Such  parts 
of  Scripture,  then,  need  only  to  be  proposed,  and  they  appear 
self-evident.  I  will  not  deny  but  there  are  many  such  truths  in 
Scripture,  inasmuch  as  some  of  the  plainest  dictates  of  common 
sense  and  reason  are  there  recorded.  And,  indeed,  this  is  no 
small  part  of  the  glory  of  revelation,  that  it  is  "a  republication 
of  natural  religion  ;  so  that  natural  religion,"  in  the  words  of 
Bishoj)  Butler,  "seems  as  much  proved  by  the  Scripture  revela- 
tion, as  it  would  have  been  had  the  design  of  revelation  been 
nothing  else  than  to  prove  it."*  But  it  must  amount  to  an 
evident  contradiction  to  assert  that  j^ositive  laws  are  self-evident 
in  their  own  nature  ;  for,  on  the  supj)osition,  we  know  nothing 
about  them  further  than  they  are  revealed.  Nor  will  it  mend  the 
matter  to  say,  that  when  revealed  they  are  self-evident ;  for  it  is 
likewise  granted  that  they  derive  their  whole  force  and  being  from 
the  sovereign  authority  that  enjoins  them  ;  which  authority  itself 
cannot  be  self-evident,  but  must  be  examined,  weighed,  compared, 
and  finally  determined  by  some  antecedent  principles  ;  and  this 
is  the  province  of  moral  reasoning  and  analogy. 

§  18.  But  if  it  be  said,  that  "though  we  need  these  aids  to 
ascertain  the  truth  of  revelation,  yet  when  that  is  once  done  we 
have  no  further  need  of  it," — I  answer,  this  can  by  no  means 
solve  the  difficulty  ;  for  in  order  to  discover  the  import  of  any 
law  or  precept  of  Holy  Writ,  we  must  either  take  the  literal  and 
strict  meaning  of  it,  or  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  design  of 
the  passage  from  the  most  probable  intention  of  the  Lawgiver  : 
if  the  latter,  the  point  is  given  up ;  if  the  former,  the  most  ab- 
surd consequences  will  immediately  follow.     Por  it  is  evident  to 

*  Butler's  Analogy,  ut  aiqira. 
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a  demonstration,  that  two  persons,  who  would  undertake  to  per- 
form a  positive  command,  may  both  alike  plead  the  strict  letter 
of  the  law  to  be  on  their  side,  and  yet  one  of  them  may  commit 
sin  while  so  doing,  and  the  other  discharge  incumbent  duty.  And 
I  may  venture  to  say,  there  is  not  a  positive  law  in  all  the  inspired 
volume  relating  to  the  Mosaic  or  the  Christian  economy  but  might 
furnish  an  illustration  and  proof  of  what  I  assert.  To  avoid  pro- 
lixity, I  shall  insist  upon  the  law  of  baptism  only,  on  which  Mr  B. 
thus  reflects :  "  It  should  be  well  observed,  that  Avhen  our  Lord 
after  his  resurrection,  says,  'Go — baptize,'  He  does  not  mention 
baptism  by  way  of  allusion,  or  incidentally.  No,  He  speaks  the 
language  of  legislation;  He  delivers  Divine  law.  He  mentions 
and  appoints  baptism  as  an  ordinance  of  God,  and  as  a  branch  of 
human  duty.  Where,  then,  must  we  expect  precision  in  the  use 
of  terms,  if  not  on  such  an  occasion  ? "  *  Where  ?  Why  in  those 
parts  of  revelation  where  man's  everlasting  welfare  is  more  im- 
mediately concerned.  For  is  it  probable  that  the  law  of  initiation 
into  the  visible  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  an  external  relation  to  Him 
and  His  Church,  is  of  more  importance,  and  requiring  greater  pre- 
cision in  its  terms,  than  that  which  ascertains  their  qualification 
for  the  kingdom  of  grace  and  glory  ?  But  supposing,  for  argu- 
ment's sake,  that  the  law  of  baptism  (Matt,  xxviii.  19)  is  delivered 
with  greater  precision  than  usual,  and  let  us  try, — not  with  a  view 
to  impeach  the  wisdom  or  the  goodness  of  Christ, — let  us  try,  I  say, 
whether  moral  reasoning  and  analogy  are  not  necessary  for  the 
right  observance  of  it,  even  upon  our  author's  own  principles, 

Mr  B,  will  allow  that  this  law  consists  of  three  parts :  the 
action  itself,  "baptize;"  the  qualification  necessary  for  the  subject 
previous  to  baptism,  implied  in  the  word  "  teach  ; "  and  the  com- 
mission given  to  the  administrators,  "  Go  ye."  The  first  of  these 
ideas  will  be  more  professedly  examined  hereafter  ;  but,  by  the  by, 
one  would  think  that  the  great  diversity  of  opinions  respecting 
this  action,  and  the  various  practices  of  different  nations  and 
churches  in  performing  what  they  apprehend  to  be  included  in  it, 
might  lead  a  modest  and  impartial  observer  to  conclude, — not 
that  one  party  of  Christians  exclusively  are  in  the  right,  while  all 
the  others  are  essentially  wrong,  many  of  whom  have  seriously, 
deliberately,  and  impartially  examined  the  authority  and  the  mind 
of  their  Divine  Lord  in  the  matter,  whose  sovereign  plea.sure  is 

*  Page  33. 
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more  dear  to  them  than  their  lives,  and  whom  they  would  not 
offend  therein  for  the  world, — to  conclude,  I  say,  either  that  the 
precept  is  not  delivered  with  all  that  plainness  and  precision  which 
our  opponents  contend  for  in  favour  of  their  manner  of  perform- 
ing the  action,  or  else  that  it  is  of  such  latitude  as  to  include  divers 
manners.  I  would  only  remark,  that,  supposing  (without  grant- 
ing) the  exclusive  invariable  meaning  of  the  term  baptize  signifies 
to  immerse,  I  might,  on  that  supposition,  so  fulfil  the  command 
literally,  in  plunging  a  proj)er  subject,  as  that  Mr  B.,  I  am  per- 
suaded, would  either  not  admit  it  to  be  at  all  true  baptism,  or 
would  require  no  small  assistance  from  that  very  method  of  argu- 
ing which  he  oppugns  to  prove  its  validity.  But  I  shall  observe 
more  particularly  some  things,  with  respect  to  the  commission  of 
the  administrators,  which  will  furnish  a  second  argument  against 
the  opposers  of  analogical  and  moral  reasoning  on  the  subject. 

§  19.  (Second,)  It  is  impossible,  on  the  principle  I  am  oppos- 
ing, for  Mr  B.  or  Dr  S.  to  prove  their  right  and  authority  to 
administer  the  ordinance  of  baptism  to  any  subject,  and,  of  conse- 
quence, the  validity  of  the  action.  The  sentiment  I  refer  to  is, 
that  nothing  short  of  a  precept  or  precedent  will  suffice  for  the 
due  performance  of  the  duty.  Now,  that  every  action  performed 
by  apostles,  disciples,  or  saints,  with  or  without  the  special  direc- 
tions of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  precedent,  or 
an  example  to  be  imitated,  will,  I  presume,  admit  of  no  debate. 
It  therefore  follows  that  we  must  either  gather  from  moral  consi- 
derations, or  consequential  deductions,  whether  any  particular 
action  is  to  be  imitated  by  us  or  not ;  or  else  that  there  must  be  a 
precept  previously  given,  whereby  any  such  action  receives  a  spe- 
cial direction  and  determination  to  influence  our  choice.  And  so 
it  remains  that  an  action,  however  and  by  whomsoever  performed, 
can  be  to  us  no  rule  of  duty,  no  precedent  at  all,  OF  itself.  It 
is  therefore  absurd  to  say  that  we  can  regard  any  action  as  a  pre- 
cedent without  the  aids  of  inferential  reasoning.  We  are  now 
driven  to  precepts  to  perform  the  difficult  task.  Let  us,  therefore, 
attend  to  that  "  language  of  legislation,  that  Divine  law  where  we 
may  expect,"  we  are  told,  "the  greatest  plainness  and  precision." 
"  Go  YE  therefore,  and  teach  ; "  this  is  the  precept.  But  to  whom 
is  it  given  ?  The  answer,  no  doubt,  will  be,  To  the  disciples,  and 
to  their  successors  in  the  gospel  ministry.  Rather,  To  the  dis- 
ciples, and,  we  may  justly  iiifer,  to  their  successors  in  the  gospel 
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luinistry  to  the  end  of  time.  For  our  Lord  adds,  "  Lo,  I  am  with 
you  alway,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world ; "  which  more  likely 
refers  to  our  Lord's  authoritative  and  gracious  presence  with  all 
the  then  future  properly-qualified  teachers  and  propagators  of  the 
gospel,  than  exclusively  His  immediate  successors,  the  apostles  and 
disciples,  who  should  be  endowed  from  above  with  extraordinary 
abilities,  remarkably  owned,  and  attended  with  signs  and  wonders 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  religion  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Jewish  hierarchy. 

But  supposing  (without  granting)  that  the  former  proposition 
is  so  self-evident  as  to  preclude  all  need  of  inference  or  analogy ; 
the  question  still  returns,  what  constitutes  a  disciple  and  teacher 
of  religion  ?  Christian  godly  parents  are  disciples,  and  they  also 
teach  their  childi-en  and  domestics  the  principles  of  Christianity ; 
have  they,  therefore,  authority  to  baptize  such  as  they  teach? 
Without  analogy  and  inference,  how  can  their  pretensions  be  dis- 
proved ?  May  they  not  plead,  from  the  very  passage  in  question, 
that  because  they  may  teach,  they  may  likewise  baptize  ?  It  will 
be  said,  perhaps,  the  administration  of  gospel  ordinances  belongs 
to  public  teachers.  But  public  and  private  are  relative  terms ; 
and  who  shall  draw  the  line  of  distinction  how  far  public  his 
character  and  teaching  must  be?  May  any  one  run,  without 
being  sent,  to  teach  and  baptize  ?  Does  this  constitute  a  teacher 
of  Christianity,  that  he  fancies  he  may  set  up  for  one  ?  or  is  he  to 
be  admitted  to  the  discharge  of  his  ministerial  function  in  some 
more  regular  way  ?  How  shall  we  judge  about  the  regularity  of 
that  way?  The  wearer  of  the  triple  crown  asserts  a  universal 
claim  to  this  right  of  admission  as  his  sovereign  prerogative. 
With  a  priestly  nod,  with  roaring  bulls,  or  with  dire  anathemas, 
he  excludes  all  of  us,  who  are  of  the  heretical  tribe,  from  approach- 
ing to  officiate  at  the  baptismal  font  or  the  holy  altar.  And  what 
is  extraordinary,  he  urges  express,  literal  passages  of  Scripture,  on 
which  to  found  his  pretensions. 

§  20.  But  Protestants,  also,  talk  of  the  Divine  right  of  Episco- 
pacy, and  the  necessity  of  an  episcopal  commission,  for  preaching 
(jrod's  Word,  and  for  the  valid  ministration  of  the  Christian  sacra- 
ments. And  this  they  attempt  to  prove  from  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
as  well  as  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  primitive  Church.  Thus 
the  twenty-third  Article  of  the  Church  of  England,  pai'ajjhrased 
by  a  faithful  son  and  champion  : — " '  It  is  not  lawful  by  the  law 
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of  God  for  any  man  to  take  upon  him  the  office  of  public  preach- 
ing, or  ministering  the  sacraments  in  the  congregation  or  Church 
of  Christ,  before  he  be  lawfully  called  according  to  the  laiu  of 
God,  and  sent  to  execute  the  same.  And  those  we  ought  to  judge 
lawfully  called  and  sent  according  to  the  lata  of  God,  ■which  be 
chosen  and  called  to  their  work  by  men  who  by  the  law  of  God 
have  public  authority  given  unto  them  in  the  congregation  or 
Church  of  Christ,  to  call  and  send  ministers  into  the  Lord's  vine- 
yard.' I  have  put  in  the  words  '  according  to  the  law  of  God/  " 
says  the  paraphrast,  "  because  it  is  certain  that  is  meant  by  the 
word  lawful  in  this  place.  These  articles  were  drawn  up  by  the 
bishops  and  clergy  in  convocation  or  synod,  who  were  ever  esteemed 
to  be  interjireters  or  expositors  of  the  law  of  God,  and  to  have 
authority  to  declare  what  was  agreeable  to  His  laws,  and  what  not. 
Consequently,"  says  this  Doctor  of  Laws,  "  when  they  say,  '  it  is  not 
lawful  for  any  man  to  take  upon  him  the  office  of  public  jjreach- 
ing  or  ministering  the  sacraments  in  the  Church/  they  could  not 
mean  that  it  was  not  lawful  in  this  realm  only  by  virtue  of  the 
temporal  laws  here  in  force,  because  they  had  no  authority  to  de- 
clare or  expound  those  laws ;  but  that  it  was  not  lawful  according 
to  the  LAW  OF  God,  and  therefore  could  not  be  allowed  in  any 
realm,  in  any  country,  in  any  Church  or  society  of  Christians. 
And  in  the  preface  to  the  Forms  of  Ordination,  it  is  said,  that  '  it 
is  evident  to  all  men  diligently  reading  Holy  Scripture  and  ancient 
authors,  that  from  the  apostles'  time  there  have  been  these  orders 
of  ministers  in  Christ's  Church,  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons. 
Which  offices  were  evermore  had  in  such  reverend  estimation,  that 
no  man  by  his  own  private  authority  might  presume  to  execute 
any  of  them,  except  he  were  first  called,  tried,  examined,  and 
known  to  have  such  qualities  as  were  requisite  for  the  same  ;  and 
also  by  public  prayer,  with  imposition  of  hands,  were  approved 
and  admitted  thereunto.'  She  [the  Church]  also  declares  these 
three  orders  to  be  of  Divine  institution,  when  she  says  that  '  it  is 
evident  to  all  men  diligently  reading  Holy  Scripture  that  there 
have  been  these  orders  of  ministers  in  Christ's  Church.'  And, 
therefore,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  de- 
clared by  her  Ordinal  and  Articles  as  they  expound  each  other, 
'  it  is  not  lawful  for  any  man  to  take  upon  him  the  office  of  pub- 
lic preaching,  or  ministering  the  sacraments  in  the  congregation 
or  Church  of  Christ,  before  he  be  lawfully  called  and  sent  to  exe- 
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cute  the  same  by  some  bishop ; '  that  is,  before  he  he  episcopally 
OEDAINED  ;  and  this  by  the  law  of  God,  who  by  His  Holy  Spirit 
has  appointed  the  order  of  bishops,  and  directed  that  only  those 
who  are  of  that  order  should  ordain  others  ;  consequently  is  a  law 
not  only  obligatory  in  the  Church  of  England,  but  throughout  the 
whole  Catholic  Church.  She  further  declares,  in  the  twenty-sixth 
Article,  that  'although  in  the  visible  Church  the  evil  be  ever 
mingled  with  the  good,  and  sometimes  the  evil  have  chief  authority 
in  the  ministration  of  the  word  and  sacraments,  yet  forasmuch  as 
they  do  not  the  same  in  their  own  name,  but  in  Christ's,  and  do 
minister  by  His  commission  and  authority,  we  may  use  their 
ministry,  both  in  hearing  the  Word  of  God,  and  in  the  receiving 
of  the  sacraments.  Neither  is  the  effect  of  Christ's  ordinance 
taken  away  by  their  wickedness,  nor  the  grace  of  God's  gifts 
diminished  from  such  as  by  faith  and  rightly  do  receive  the  sac- 
raments ministered  unto  them ;  which  be  effectual  because  of 
Christ's  institution  and  promise,  although  they  be  ministered  by 
evil  men.'  Here  the  Church  plainly  makes  the  validity  of  the 
sacraments  depend  entirely  upon  Christ's  commission.  For  the 
reason  alleged  why  they  may  be  received  from  evil  ministers,  is 
because  such  ministers  have  commission  and  authority  from  Christ, 
and  that  sacraments  so  received  are  effectual  because  of  Christ's 
institution  and  promise,  which  evidently  implies  that  where  there 
is  no  such  commission  there  is  not  the  institution  and  promise 
of  Christ,  consequently  they  are  not  effectual  without  the  commis- 
sion. Thus  the  Church  of  England  most  clearly  maintains  and 
asserts  both  the  Divine  right  of  Episcopacy,  and  also  the  necessity 
of  an  episcopal  commission  to  the  valid  administration  of  the 
sacrament."  * 

§  21,  Thus  the  large  body  of  venerable  bishops,  together  with 
their  numerous  sons  and  servants  the  clergy,  in  convocation  assem- 
bled, as  the  representative  of  millions,  deliver  their  final  and  per- 
manent sentiments,  concerning  the  authority  necessary  for  minis- 
ters to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  function,  and  the  validity  of 
their  ministrations  thereon  depending.  But  what  is  very  remark- 
able is,  that  their  determination  appeals,  not  to  the  uncertain  re- 
ports of  tradition,  to  moral,  inferential,  or  analogical  reasoning, 
but  to  a  positive  laiu  ;  to  the  express  institution  of  Christ.  And 
our  expounding  Doctor  justifies  these  ecclesiastical  decisions,  on 

*  Dr  Brett's  Divine  Right  of  Episcopacy,  §§  1-4. 
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the  very  same  principles,  by  appealing  to  the  language  of  legisla- 
tion, the  Divine  positive  command,  to  which  we  first  referred. 
Thus  he  settles  his  point : — "  That  the  apostolical  or  highest  order, 
which  was  appointed  to  supply  the  place  of  Christ  Himself  after 
His  ascension,  was  intended  by  Hiin  not  for  a  temporary,  but  a 
perpetual  institution,  is  evident  from  the  commission  He  gave 
them  after  His  resurrection.  For,  having  singled  out  the  eleven 
apostles,  out  of  above  five  himdred,  to  whom  He  appeared  at  once 
after  His  resurrection,  and  appointed  them  alone  to  meet  Him  at 
a  mountain  in  Galilee,  He  spake  unto  them,  saying,  '  All  power  is 
given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.'  And  having  thus  declared 
His  own  power.  He  commits  it  to  them,  and  says,  '  Go  ye  therefore,' 
as  my  deputies  and  vicegerents,  '  and  disciple  all  nations,  baptizing 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost:  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  com- 
manded you :  and,  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of 
the  world.  Amen.'  In  which  words  He  'plainly  shews,  that  their 
office  was  intended  to  be  continued  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world,  and  He  confirms  this  promise  with  2avAmen,  thereby  testify- 
ing that  He  would  verily  and  indeed  fulfil  it.  Now  it  was  'plainly 
the  apostolical  office  which  our  Saviour  here  promised  He  would  be 
alway  present  with,  to  ratify  and  confirm  their  ministrations.  For 
it  was  only  the  eleven  disciples  or  apostles,  whom  He  had  before 
sent,  as  He  was  sent  by  the  Father,  to  whom  He  made  the  promise. 
And  that  the  promise  was  made  to  the  office  or  order  with  which 
He  had  vested  them,  and  not  to  their  persons,  is  evident,  because 
otherwise  His  promise  must  have  failed  at  their  deaths,  and  con- 
sequently He  was  so  far  from  continuing  with  thetn  to  the  end  of 
the  world  in  the  discharge  of  this  office,  that  He  did  not  continue 
with  them  an  hundred  years,  for  all  these  eleven  apostles  were 
dead  in  less  than  that  time.  But  some  pretend  that  the  words 
which  we  here  translate,  '  the  end  of  the  world,'  signify  no  more 
than  *  the  end  of  that  age.'  But  if  they  are  understood  to  signify 
no  more,  then  the  commission  to  disciple  by  baptism,  and  to  teach 
what  Christ  had  commanded,  must  end  with  that  age  also,  and 
then  Christianity  must  have  ceased  with  that  age,  so  that  ever 
since  our  preaching  has  been  vain,  and  your  faith  also  vain  ;  for  it 
has  since  had  no  promise  of  Christ  to  depend  upon,  if  this  promise 
is  to  be  extended  to  no  longer  time ;  and  that  is  not  faith,  but 
presumption,  which  is  not  founded  upon  any  promise.     But  if  the 
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promise  is  to  be  extended  to  tlie  end  of  the  world, — and  that  it 
must  be,  or  there  can  be  no  Christianity  in  the  world, — then  must 
the  office,  the  apostolical  office  or  order,  to  which  it  was  made, 
continue  so  long.  For  Christ  did  not  say,  '  I  am  alway  present  to 
ratify  and  confirm  these  ministrations  by  whomsoever  performed;' 
but,  '  I  am  with  you  alway ;  with  you  whom  I  have  sent,  as  I  was 
sent  by  the  Father,  with  yoit  whom  I  have  appointed  to  disciple 
all  nations  by  baptism,  with  you  whom  I  have  aj)pointed  to  teach 
all  things  which  I  have  commanded,  and  will  ratify  and  confirm 
what  you  do  in  these  ministrations,'  that  is,  you  who  are  commis- 
sioned for  that  purpose.  Therefore  the  oftice,  the  apostolical  office, 
to  which  this  commission  was  given,  must  continue  for  the  ministry 
of  these  ordinances,  or  there  is  no  promise  that  these  ordinances 
shall  be  effectual  to  any  after  the  death  of  those  persons  to  whom 
this  commission  was  particularly  given.  But  if  the  ordinances  con- 
tinue, then  the  commission  also  is  continued,  for  the  promise  is 
not  made  to  the  ordinances,  but  to  the  commissioners  in  the  minis- 
tration of  those  ordinances ;  and,  therefore,  if  those  who  have  not 
the  commission  undertake  to  administer  them,  there  is  no  word  of 
l^romise  to  make  such  ministrations  effectual. 

"  Now,  whence  do  the  sacraments  receive  their  validity  I  Cer- 
tainly not  from  anything  that  is  naturally  intrinsic  to  the  outward 
visible  sign,  but  from  the  institution  of  Jesus  Christ.  But,  then, 
it  is  not  every  kind  of  baptism  or  of  washing  with  water  that  will 
have  effect ;  it  must  be  done  according  to  His  institution,  or  it  is 
not  the  sacrament  which  He  has  ordained.  Now,  when  Christ 
ordered  baptism  to  be  administered  to  all  nations,  when  He 
appointed  that  all  should  eat  of  that  bread  and  drink  of  that  cup. 
He  did  not  only  ordain  in  what  manner,  or  with  what  form  of 
words  these  sacraments  should  be  celebrated,  but  likewise  directed 
what  particular  persons  should  celebrate  them.  Thus  when  He 
ordered  all  nations  should  be  made  disciples  by  baptism.  He  did 
not  indiscriminately  command  all  persons,  that  should  know  how 
to  recite  the  form  of  words  with  which  baptism  was  to  be  admin- 
istered, to  baptize,  but  the  apostles  only,  whom  He  chose  out  of  a 
vast  multitude  of  His  disciples ;  and  to  them  particularly,  as  I 
have  before  observed.  He  gave  commission  to  '  go  and  disciple  all 
nations,  baptizing  them.'  So  also,  when  He  instituted  the  holy 
eucharist.  He  did  not  commit  the  ministration  of  it  to  all  His  dis- 
ciples, but  only  to  the  twelve ;  and  to  them  only  He  said,  '  This 
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do' — that  is,  consecrate  bread  and  wine,  and  distribute  it,  as  I 
have  now  done — '  in  remembrance  of  me.'  The  apostles  on  neither 
of  these  occasions  met  our  Saviour  by  accident,  but  by  appoint- 
ment. Whereas  if  He  had  intended  to  have  commissioned  mo7'e 
for  either  of  these  purposes.  He  could  as  easily  have  ordered  more 
to  have  attended  Him  upon  either  of  these  occasions.  But  by  not 
requiring  their  attendance,  and  at  the  same  time  requiring  that 
of  the  apostles,  He  ^j/nin/y  excluded  all  the  rest.  I  know  it  is 
objected  that  a  bare  omission  in  this  case  does  not  amount  to  a 
prohibition ;  and,  therefore,  since  our  Saviour  only  forbore  to 
command,  but.  did  not  prohibit  His  other  disciples  to  administer 
His  sacra,ments,  we  have  no  ground  from  Scripture  to  say  that 
none  but  bishops,  as  successors  to  the  ajDostles,  may  minister  them, 
or  that  if  any  others  do  it,  they  are  invalid,  and  of  no  eflFect 
whatsoever.  But  we  answer,  that  an  omission  in  this  case  does 
amount  to  a  prohibition  ;  for  wherever  a  commission  is  necessary 
to  authorise  an  act,  whosoever  is  left  out  of  the  commission  is  un- 
authorised, and  therefore  cannot  perform  that  act  so  as  to  make  it 
valid.  I  never  could  understand  that  a  prince,  when  he  granted 
a  commission  to  levy,  or  any  other  commission  whatsoever,  did 
expressly,  or  in  direct  terms,  forbid  any  other  to  do  what  he 
authorised  those  to  do  whom  he  did  commission  ;  for  a  commis- 
sion is  always  given  to  authorise  a  man  to  do  that  which,  without 
such  commission,  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  has  otherwise  a 
right  to  do.  There  was,  therefore,  no  occasion  for  our  Saviour 
to  prohibit  others  from  administering  His  sacraments,  since  the 
authorising  some,  and  not  others,  was  itself,  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  as  full  a  j)rohibition  as  if  He  had  forbade  them  to  do  these 
things  in  express  words.  Now,  the  promises  of  God  with  relation 
to  the  sacraments,  at  least  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  are  not 
made  to  the  act  itself,  but  to  the  persons  by  whom  that  sacrament 
is  ordered  to  be  administered  ;  for  Christ  does  not  say,  '  I  am  with 
the  act  of  baptizing  or  washing  in  the  name  of  the  Father,'  &c.  ; 
but  He  says,  '  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  with  you  ray  apostles, 
with  you  whom  I  have  commissioned  to  minister  baptism,  and 
with  yom-  successors  to  the  end  of  the  world.'  The  promise  being, 
therefore,  not  made  to  the  bare  baptism  or  washing  with  water, 
but  to  the  apostles  and  their  successors  who  were  commissioned  to 
minister  that  sacrament,  those  that  are  not  baptized  by  persons  so 
commissioned  have  no  promise  to   depend  upon  that  they  have 
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received  Christ's  baptism ;  and,  therefore,  for  any  to  believe  that 
they  have  received  it,  is  not  faith,  but  presumption;  and  being 
'not  of  faith,'  St  Paul  tells  us  'it  is  sin/  It  is  sin  in  the  person 
who  pretends  to  administer  it,  for  he  takes  upon  him  an  office 
unto  which  God  has  not  called  him ;  he  acts  without  authority, 
and  presumptuously  supposes  God  will  ratify  that  which  He  has 
given  him  no  commission  to  do.  It  is  also  sin  in  the  person  who 
receives  it  from  one  whom  he  knows  to  have  no  commission  to 
give  it,  for  he  also  is  presumptuous,  and  expects  a  blessing  where 
God  has  made  no  j^romise  of  any.  Any  pretended  baj^tism,  there- 
fore, ministered  by  such  as  have  no  commission,  is  destitute  of  this 
promise ;  and  being  so,  is  of  no  effect  or  validity,  for  it  is  not 
Christ's  baptism,  but  a  baptism  of  human  invention."  * 

§  22.  The  attentive  reader  will  easily  observe  that  Dr  Brett, 
when  he  wrote  the  above,  was  on  his  road  to  Rome ;  taking,  how- 
ever, positive  precepts,  which  always  imply  their  negative,  for  his 
guide.  And  had  he  completed  his  journey,  he  and  his  principles 
would  have  met  with  the  most  cordial  welcome.  For  by  such 
principles  the  papal  chair  is  sujDported,  and  the  whole  structure  of 
the  Holy  Catholic  Church  can  boast  of  a  similar  foundation.  "  Yes, 
whether  it  be  an  assembly  of  presbyters  or  a  council  of  prelates, 
whether  it  be  the  injunction  of  a  pope  or  the  mandate  of  a  prince, 
by  which  the  inventions  of  men  are  incorporated  with  the  appoint- 
ments of  God,  they  admit  of  the  same  kind  of  defence."  How 
Mr  B.  would  answer  the  above  pretended  apostolical  succession,  I 
will  not  take  upon  me  to  determine ;  but  for  my  own  part,  since 
my  Maker  and  Judge  has  given  me  eyes  to  see,  and  ears  to  hear, 
I  would  attend  to  what  the  Spirit  of  truth  saith  unto  the  churches  ; 
I  would  diligently,  and  with  diffidence,  search  my  Bible,  and 
especially  those  parts  that  seem  more  innnediately  to  refer  to  these 
matters ;  seek  light  and  direction  from  the  Father  of  liglits,  who 
liberally  imparts  wisdom  and  prudence  profitable  to  direct ;  I 
would  examine,  reason,  moralise,  analogise,  and  use  ALL  the 
means  and  methods  which  a  gracious  God  has  furnished  me  with  ; 
and,  finally,  I  would  shew  that  the  Doctor's  foundation,  notwith- 
standing his  appeal  upon  every  turn  to  positive  apijointment  and 
apostolic  practice,  is  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  gospel  dispen- 
sation, and  reducible  to  manifold  absurdities,  which  can  never  be 
a  part  of  the  Divine  will. 

*  Dr  Brett's  Divine  Eight  of  Episcopacy,  §§  9,  25-28. 
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§  23.  (Third,)  But  supposing,  for  argument's  sake,  these  gen- 
tlemen could  extricate  themselves  from  the  above  entangling 
difficulty,  it  would  prove  but  a  temporary  relief,  for  another  still 
greater  awaits  them.  I  assert,  therefore,  in  the  next  place,  that 
it  is  impossible,  on  their  own  avowed  principles,  whereby  they 
discard  from  their  system  all  use  of  moral  considerations,  inference, 
and  analogy,  to  determine  in  practice  who  is  a  proper  subject  of 
baptism  among  adults  and  who  is  not ;  and  if  so,  are  not  only 
liable  to  commit  sin  instead  of  performing  duty,  but  as  often  as 
they  perform  the  action  of  baptism,  they  inevitahly  plunge  them- 
selves into  sin. 

Let  us  not  lose  sight  of  that  "  Divine  law,"  where,  if  at  all,  we 
may  exj)ect  precision  with  respect  to  the  qualificatiohs  of  the 
subject.  "Go — TEACH — baptize."  As  "this  instructive  text," 
says  Mr  B.,  "is  the  first  appointment  of  baptism  for  the  use  of 
the  Gentiles,  and  as  it  is  the  law  of  administration  to  the  end  of 
time,  so  it  cannot  but  require  the  most  submissive  regard  ;  for 
Jesus  Christ,  on  this  occasion,  expressly  claims  '  all  authority  in 
heaven  and  on  earth.'  He  plainly  appears  as  King  of  Zion,  and 
Sovereign  of  the  world.  His  language  here  is  not  a  mere  allusion 
to  baptism,  but  it  is  the  institution  of  that  ordinance — it  is  Divine 
LAW  ;  and,  therefore,  the  expressions  contained  in  it  must  be  under- 
stood in  their  natural  and  obvious  meaning,  except  any  absurdity 
would  follow  such  a  construction  of  the  sacred  statute.  As  to  any 
absurdity  following  upon  it,  our  opponents  pretend  none  but  what 
implies  a  begging  of  the  question  disputed."  *  Overlooking  a  great 
piece  of  inconsistency  observable  in  the  above  paragraph,  where  it 
is  said  that  "  this  text  is  the  first  appointment  of  baptism  for  the 
use  of  the  Gentiles,"  implying  that  it  ivas  before  appointed  for 
the  use  of  the  Jeius,  which  is  the  real  fact,  though  i\iSii  first  insti- 
tution is  not  mentioned  in  the  evangelic  history  ;  and  where  it  is 
also  said,  that  "  this  is  not  a  mere  allusion  to  baptism,  but  is  the 
institution  of  that  ordinance  ; "  which,  if  it  has  any  determinate 
meaning,  must  imply,  by  the  opposition  intended,  that  it  was  not 
before  instituted,  which  involves  a  contradiction.  It  was  not  a 
mere  allusion,  but  the  institution  itself  of  what  was  before  insti- 
tuted. Passing  by  this,  what,  pray,  is  that  disputed  question 
which  the  PR3dobaptists  beg  at  the  hand  of  their  brethren  ?  Is 
it  the  favour  of  disputing  about  the  qualifications  of  subjects 

*  Piige  322. 
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on  moral  grounds  ?  They  have  no  need  to  beg  that ;  it  is  their 
native  right,  as  the  preceding  pages,  I  presume,  do  evince,  and 
as  the  following  will  further  establish.  Or  is  it  that  the  natural 
and  primary  signification  of  the  Greek  term,  ixaOr^revaare,  is,  to 
disciple  rather  than  to  teach  1  At  present  I  only  observe  that, 
whatever  advantage  would  accrue  to  the  cause  for  which  I  am 
pleading  from  such  a  grant  in  its  favour,  Mr  B.  and  his  friends 
will  be  no  great  gainers  by  a  peaceful  -possession  of  what  they 
so  highly  esteem.  My  present  argument  does  not  require  a  pro- 
fessed examination  of  the  above  question,  and  therefore  let  it  be 
now  supposed  that  the  word  is  properly  rendered  TEACH.  I  will 
also  grant  that  Mr  B.  is  in  the  most  proper  sense  a  qualified  per- 
son to  execute  Christ's  commission,  as  properly  qualified  as  those 
to  whom  the  commission  was  originally  given.  After  all,  I  insist, 
it  is  not  in  his  power  to  perform  his  appointed  work,  to  teach  in 
order  to  baptism,  but  by  the  aids  of  moral  and  analogical  reason- 
ing. Without  this  he  will  be  at  a  loss  about  the  hind  and  the 
degree  of  teaching.  The  word  teach  is  vague  and  indeterminate, 
because  it  is  not  only,  of  various  kinds, — about  which,  however,  we 
will  suppose  no  misunderstanding, — but  admits  of  endless  degrees. 
How  much  teaching  is  sufficient  ?  The  qualification  of  the  taught 
is  by  no  means  to  be  measured  by  the  time,  the  pains,  or  the 
abilities  employed  by  the  teacher.  Some  are  ever  learning  with- 
out ever  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  ;  and  there  are  few 
gospel  teachers  but  have  occasion  to  make  that  mournful  observa- 
tion. No  given  degree  whatever  of  skill,  of  faithfulness,  or  of 
laborious  diligence  in  the  discharge  of  his  high  commission,  can 
enable  a  teacher  to  decide  who  is  fit  for  baptism  and  who  is  not. 
Were  a  teacher  to  come  to  this  determination,  that  each  catechumen 
should  be  sufficiently  qualified  when  able  to  recite  the  Lord's 
prayer,  the  ten  commandments,  and  a  certain  short  creed ;  all  this, 
and  much  more,  may  be  taught  a  person  while  he  has  not  a  grain 
of  religion — nay,  continuing  openly  irreligious.  And  should  such 
be  baptized  ?  Besides,  by  what  authority  could  he  fix  upon  such 
a  standard  ?  The  object  and  the  end  of  this  teaching,  then,  is  the 
moral  improvement  of  the  instructed,  of  which  the  teacher  is  the 
appointed  judge.*      But  what  j^ositive   precept  or  example  can 

*  "Admission  to  baptism  lies  solely  in  the  breast  of  the  administrator,  who  is 
the  only  judge  of  qualifications  for  it,  and  has  the  sole  power  of  receiving  to  it,  and 
of  rejecting  from  it." — Gill's  Body  of  Divinity,  vol.  iii.,  book  iii.,  chap.  i. 
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enable  him  to  do  this  ?  Positive  institutions  are  of  an  external 
nature,  as  before  shewn,  (§  6,)  and  are  jDerfectly  distinct  in  their 
nature  from  all  moral  considerations. 

§  24.  Mr  B.  very  frequently  refers  us  to  the  Mosaic  ritual  as 
of  a  similar  nature  with  baptism  ;  or,  in  other  words,  finds  an 
analogy  between  baptism  and  those  antiquated  rites  to  which  he 
is  fond  of  referring  us.  And  on  a  certain  occasion,  when  speaking 
of  the  signification  of  terms,  he  throws  down  the  gauntlet ;  and, 
feeling  the  ground  on  luhicli  he  treads,  exclaims,  "  We  may  safely 
challenge  our  opposers  to  produce  an  instance  of  this  kind  out  of 
the  Mosaic  ritual."  *  Before  we  accept  the  challenge,  I  would 
fain  learn  upon  what  principle  Mr  B.  draws  a  comparison  between 
baptism  and  the  Jewish  ceremonies?  how  the  law  that  enacts 
the  former  ought  to  have  anything  in  it  analogous  to  those  en- 
forcing the  latter?  It  seems  he  makes  it  requisite  that  there 
should  be  an  analogy  between  these  laws  ;  "  the  whole  being  of 
which,  and  all  their  legitimate  connexions,  depend  on  the  sovereign 
pleasure  of  God."  -f- 

But  instead  of  acceding  to  this  proposal  of  j)roducing  an 
instance  out  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  enjoined  in  a  manner  similar  to 
what  we  conceive  the  latter  to  be,  I  beg  leave  to  demand  one 
INSTANCE  out  of  all  the  numerous  precepts,  which  Mr  B.  calls 
positive,  delivered  by  Moses  to  the  chosen  tribes,  that  required  in 
the  subject  a  discriminating  moral  qualification  ?  An  institution 
merely  positive,  in  regard  to  the  subject,  necessarily  requires  dis- 
tinguishing marks  in  him  of  an  external  nature  ;  a  distinction  that 
is  sensible,  circumstantial,  not  liable  to  misconstructions,  and, 
in  a  word,  infallibly  characterised ;  otherwise,  the  choice  of  the 
subject,  to  whom  the  rite  is  to  be  applied,  depends  not  uj^on 
positive  rules,  but  prudential  maxims  and  moral  considerations. 
Hence  we  may  observe,  that  those  rites  were  awfully  guarded  with 
temporal,  visible  penal  sanctions;  which  baptism  is  not.  "He 
that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved  ;  but  he  that  helieveth 
not,"  or  rejects  the  Eedeemer  and  His  salvation,  "  shall  be  damned." 
The  neglect  of  baptism,  in  proportion  as  it  is  a  duty,  is  sinful ; 
but  it  is  guarded  with  no  penal  sanction.  There  appears  another 
important  reason  why  the  Mosaic  ritual  was  connected  with  ex- 
ternal characters,  as  distinguished  from  moral  ones,  and  also  their 
being  guarded  by  penal  threats,  and  that  is,  their  being  typical 

*  Page  33.  t  Page  460. 
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of  future  blessings  under  the  Messiah ;  but  no  gospel  ordinance, 
strictly  speaking,  is  a  type.  On  the  whole,  then,  we  may  observe 
this  remarkable  difference  between  the  institutions  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  those  of  the  New  :  the  former  referred,  for  in- 
stance, to  persons  of  such  a  sex  and  age,  as  circumcision  ;  to  per- 
sons who  had  certain  marks  on  their  bodies,  as  the  cure  of  the 
leprosy;  to  persons  who  touched  anything  declared  to  be  unclean  ; 
to  persons  who  uttered  certain  words,  as  the  blasphemer ;  to  per- 
sons who  committed  certain  actions,  as  the  manslayer,  &c. ;  but 
the  latter  refer  to  moral  qualities,  to  certain  disjwsitio^is  of  mind, 
to  persons  in  such  circumstances  as  are  answerable  to  the  end 
and  design  of  the  institutions,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
administrator.  Mr  B.'s  reasoning,  therefore,  is  of  no  force  when 
he  argues,  that  because  the  terms  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  left  nothing 
to  be  inferred,  respecting  the  qualifications  of  the  subject,  there- 
fore the  same  must  hold  in  baptism  ;  and  his  challenge  is  imper- 
tinent. To  discard  moral  grounds  from  this  controversy,  leads  to 
this  absurdity,  for  it  is  the  same  as  to  say,  that  Christ  gave  a  com- 
mand to  His  ministers,  in  executing  which,  no  reasoning  or  infer- 
ence is  at  all  necessary,  and  yet  without  this  they  are  liable  to  per- 
petual mistakes.  It  is  like  a  sovereign  giving  his  representative  a 
discretionary  commission  to  treat  with  a  foreign  power,  but  every 
word  of  the  treaty,  he  is  told,  is  written  and  unalterably  fixed,  and 
must  be  taken  in  its  strictest  meaning ;  which  is  the  same  as  to 
say,  The  nature  of  your  commission  necessarily  requires  some 
liberty  and  latitude,  some  discretionary  power  of  determining  cer- 
tain points,  which  cannot  possibly  be  included  in  these  rules  and 
this  treaty,  and  yet  you  must  not  recede  a  hair's-breadth  from  the 
particulars  therein  contained. 

§  25.  If  it  be  objected,  (what  indeed  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
only  objection  of  any  plausibility  that  can  be  urged,)  "  that  though 
our  Lord  has  drawn  no  line  in  the  command  to  determine  what 
degree  of  instruction  is  necessary,  yet,  according  to  the  letter  of 
the  command,  some  degree  is  requisite  ; " — to  this  I  reply,  that 
teaching,  in  the  present  case,  is  of  no  further  use  than  a  means  to 
a  moral  end.  Its  only  use  seems  to  be  to  discover,  produce,  or 
promote  a  moral  qualification.  This  is  evident  when  we  consider 
that  if  this  important  end  is  attained,  the  other  is  of  course  super- 
seded ;  for  whether  the  subject,  on  our  opponents'  principle,  has 
been  taught  by  another,  or  has  profited,  in  a  solitary  way,  by 
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prayer  and  reading,  &c.,  as  a  prerequisite  qualification,  is  quite 
immaterial.  The  subject  has  already  attained  to  what  is  a  neces- 
sary qualification,  in  the  Antipsedobaptist  sense,  and,  therefore, 
teachinpr  for  that  end  is  unnecessary ;  which  sufficiently  shews  the 
weakness  and  futility  of  forming  an  absolute  and  indispensable 
connexion  between  teaching  and  baptizing.  The  objection,  there- 
fore, is  of  no  force,  but  on  supposition  that  human  teaching  is  a 
necessary  means,  without  which  there  can  be  no  moral  qualifica- 
tion ;  which  is  contrary  to  fact,  for  it  is  demonstrable  from  the 
concesjiions  of  our  opponents,  that  many  of  the  human  race  are 
actually  in  possession  of  that  end,  to  attain  which  is  the  sole  use 
of  the  teaching  intended,  who  yet  are  not  beholden  to  its  aid. 
Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  there  are  other  means  of  information 
besides  what  arise  from  the  circumstance  of  teaching,  whereby  we 
may  conclude  with  sufficient  certainty, — that  is,  with  a  certainty 
equal  to  what  teaching  can  afford  us,  or  equal  to  any  profession 
whatever, — that  certain  persons  are  in  the  state  of  which  a  profes- 
sion, as  the  effect  of  teaching,  is  only  an  indication ;  except  it  be 
maintained  that  profession  is  an  infallible  sign,  which  is  absurd. 

But,  should  any  one  still  insist,  that  a  competent  knowledge  of 
Christian  principles  and  a  credible  profession  are  necessary,  I  ask, 
what  is  the  standard  of  this  competency  or  credibility'^  What 
positive  rule  can  answer  this  purpose  ?  And  again,  I  ask,  neces- 
sary for  what  t  If  the- reply  be,  to  answer  the  nature  and  design 
of  the  institution,  it  is  evident  this  is  only  begging  the  question, 
as  I  shall  fully  shew  in  Ihe  next  chapter ;  where  I  hope  also  to 
demonstrate,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  and  design  of 
baptism,  but  is  equally  applicable  to  the  infant  child  of  a  believer 
as  to  himself,  however  eminent  he  may  be  in  faith  and  piety. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  that  teaching  cannot  be  any  way  an 
essential  qualification  for  baptism,  and,  therefore,  is  required  in 
certain  circumstances  only. 

§  26.  From  what  has  been  said  it  follows,  that  our  opponents, 
if  they  act  upon  their  avowed  principles,  are  not  only  liable  to 
commit  sin  by  baptizing  an  unqualified  person,  but  do  inevitably 
commit  sin  by  renouncing  and  deserting  the  real  and  only  guide 
left  to  conduct  us  in  the  path  of  duty.  To  baptize  the  instructed 
would  be  no  duty  without  attending  to  the  moral  circumstances 
of  the  instruction ;  and  to  perform  what  is  materially  right  with- 
out an  adequate  rule,  is  morally  an  evil,  or  sinful.     It  is  the  ob- 
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.servance  of  the  design  and  reason,  the  moral  purposes  of  the  com- 
mand, as  it  refers  to  teaching,  and  not  the  mere  letter  of  it,  that 
constitutes  a  teacher's  duty.  For  of  two  ministers  keeping  to  the 
letter  of  the  precept  in  a  manner  equally  strict,  one  may  be  per- 
forming the  intention  of  the  Lawgiver,  and  the  other  committing 
a  sin.  The  office  of  teaching,  therefore,  is  a  discretionary  office, 
to  be  measured  by  the  moral  design  of  the  institution  to  which  it 
refers.  How  absurd  to  argue  thus : — Omai  the  savage  is  taught 
the  Paternoster,  the  ten  commandments,  the  Apostles'  Creed ;  there- 
fore he  should  be  baptized,  however  destitute  of  Christian  virtue 
and  religion.  Yet,  on  the  j^rinciple  I  am  opposing,  this  must  be 
good  logic.  Now,  if  we  ought  to  reject  some  candidates  for  bap- 
tism who  yet  are  taught,  because  not  in  a  state  that  seems  to  com- 
port with  the  design  of  the  institution,  we  are  at  liberty,  for  the 
same  reason,  to  admit  others  who  appear  in  a  condition  suited  to 
that  design,  though  not  taught,  if  upon  inquiry  any  such  should 
be  found.  Whether  infants  be  of  that  number,  will  be  considered 
in  its  proper  place. 

§  27.  (Fourth,)  What  innumerable  other  absurdities  would  fol- 
low from  that  mode  of  interpreting  Scripture  Avhich  Mr  B.  con- 
tends for,  even  in  reference  to  the  very  commission  in  question  ! 
For  instance :  "  Whosoever  believe th  and  is  baptized  shall  be 
saved  ;"  Simon  the  sorcerer  believed  and  was  baj)tized  ;  therefore 
he  is  saved.  "He  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned;"  infants 
believe  not ;  therefore  (Jiorribile  dictu  f)  they  shall  be  damned. 
"  And  these  signs  shall  follow  them  that  believe  :  In  my  name  shall 
they  cast  out  devils ;  they  shall  speak  with  new  tongues  ;  they 
shall  take  up  serpents  ;  and  if  they  drink  any  deadly  thing,  it  shall 
not  hurt  them ;  they  shall  lay  hands  on  the  sick,  and  they  shall 
recover:"  but  these  signs  have  not  followed  for  many  ages  back; 
therefore,  during  all  that  time,  none  have  believed.  Or,  on  the 
other  hand,  many  have  believed  without  these  signs  following ; 
therefore,  Christ  is  not  true  to  His  word.  Again  :  "  Jesus  spake 
nothing  but  in  parables  ; "  but  He  spake  the  commission  to  preach 
the  gospel  and  to  baptize ;  therefore  this  commission  is  a  parable. 
The  command  is  not  only,  "  teach  all  nations,"  but  "  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature ;'  (the  latter,  being  last  written,  explain- 
ing the  former ;)  but  four-footed  beasts,  fowls,  and  fishes,  &c.,  are 
creatures ;  therefore  it  behoved  the  disciples  to  preach  to  these. 
Again,  Paul  was  "not  sent  to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the  go.spel;"  but 
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he  baptized  Crispus  and  Gaius,  and  the  household  of  Stephanas ; 
therefore  lie  did  that  which  he  was  not  sent  to  do,  or  acted  con- 
trary to  his  commission,  and  was  blameworthy  in  baptizing  them. 
How  can  such  a  ridiculous  mode  of  reasoning  be  confuted  without 
inferential  reasoning? 

§  28.  Will  any  say,  that  there  is  no  danger  of  running  into  such 
ridiculous  inconsistencies  ;  that  a  very  moderate  share  of  common 
sense,  a  little  sober  reason,  a  small  attention  to  the  scoj)e  of  a 
passage,  and  the  analogy  of  faith,  would  prove  a  sufficient  barrier 
against  the  apprehended  danger  ?  Very  true  ;  this  is  all  we  desire. 
But  this  is  the  very  barrier  which  the  Antipaedobaptists  would 
fain  demolish.  When  Dr  S.  professedly  inquires  by  what  kind  of 
proof  we  are  to  be  determined  in  this  controversy,  he  says,  "  Here 
I  would  observe,  then,  that  all  positive  institutions  depend  solely 
upon  the  will  of  the  institutor,  and  therefore  in  every  question 
relating  to  them  we  are  to  be  guided  by  his  express  declarations, 
or  by  those  of  persons  he  has  duly  authorised  to  signify  his  will. 
Now  this  princii^le  granted,  I  might  very  properly  be  excused  con- 
sidering the  much  greater  part  of  Mr  A.'s  book,  which  consists  of 
analogical  reasoning  ;  because  a  matter  of  this  hnportance  in  its 
own  nature  requires  an  express  positive  declaration."*  And  Mr 
Robinson  is  so  well  satisfied  and  pleased  with  this  principle,  (how- 
ever repugnant  in  its  genuine  consequences  to  that  freedom  of 
inquiry  which  on  other  occasions  he  professes  and  adopts,  and  for 
which  he  is  reprehended  by  Mr  B.  as  inconsistent  with  himself, -f-) 
that  he  looks  upon  it  as  a  most  formidable  weapon  employed 
against  the  Paedobaptists  ;  and  publicly  compliments  his  reverend 
brother,  when  he  says,  "  Dr  Stennett  has  given  the  death-wound 
to  Mr  A/s  arguments  for  infant  baptism  by  this  method."  j  But 
Mr  R  need  not  be  informed  that  the  warlike  Achilles  was  not 
invidnerable  any  more  than  the  vaunting  Goliah.  And  I  am 
fully  persuaded  that  the  merely  positive  system,  whatever  gigantic 
and  formidable  appearance  it  hath  made  in  the  eyes  of  its  votaries, 
and  however  loud  and  strong  its  defiance,  must  fall  at  the  feet  of 
sound  reason  and  genuine  analogy.  Mr  B.,  we  may  be  sure,  is 
otherwise  minded.  "  This  maxim,"  says  he,  (of  adhering  to  pre- 
cepts and  precedents,)  "  is  a  firm  barrier  against  encroachments  on 
the  government  of  Christ  by  princely  domination,  priestly  pride, 

*  Answer  to  Dr  A.,  pp.  3,  6.  f  Page  462,  note, 

t  Notes  on  Claude,  vol.  ii.,  p.  247. 
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and  popular  unsteadiness.  It  guards  the  throne  of  our  ascended 
Sovereign,  and  secures  His  honour  as  legislator  in  His  own  king- 
dom. This  maxim  duly  observed.  His  disciples  treat  with  equal 
contempt  the  mandates  of  a  pope  and  the  edicts  of  a  prince,  the 
canons  of  a  council  and  the  statutes  of  a  parliament,  whenever 
they  presume  to  appoint  rites  of  Divine  worship,  or  to  alter  those 
luhich  Christ  ordained."  In  reading  this  paragraph  and  some 
others  of  the  same  comj)lexion,  I  could  not  help  smiling  at  the 
thought,  how  well  it  would  suit  (luutatis  mutandis)  a  Popish 
doctor  in  defending — transuhstantiation  !  In  vain  do  Protestants 
wage  war  against  this  first-born  of  absurdities,  while  it  is  defended 
by  such  a  firm  harrier.  Entrenched  in  this  camp,  the  Catholics 
are  secure ;  having  this  for  their  guard,  no  arguments  can  ap- 
proach them ;  planting  in  front  this  positive  canon,  they  defy 
every  assault.  In  vain  do  we  oppose  to  their  maxim,  common 
sense,  the  use  of  reason,  moral  considerations,  the  assistance  of 
analogy,  &c. ;  for  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  a  positive  institu- 
tion? "Let  the  subject  of  inquiry  be  moral  truth,  or  moral 
duty,"  may  Popish  advocates  reply,  "and  we  admit  inferential  proof 
in  as  large  an  extent  as  any  of  our  opposers  ;  concluding  that  a 
genuine  inference  from  a  moral  principle,  and  relating  to  things 
of  a  moral  nature,  has  all  the  certainty  of  the  princijDle  itself. 
But,  when  a  positive  duty  is  under  our  notice,  the  case  is  greatly 
altered.  For  the  inquiry  being  entirely  conversant  about  the 
sovereign  jjleasure  of  God,  concerning  an  article  of  human  faith  or 
duty,  which  absolutely  depends  on  a  manifestation  of  the  Divine 
will ;  the  nature  of  the  case  forbids  our  expecting  any  intelligence 
relating  to  it,  except  what  arises  from  Divine  revelation,  precept, 
or  scriptural  precedent.  Such  is  the  ordinance  of  the  eucharist ; 
such  was  the  system  of  ritual  appointments  in  former  times  ;  and 
such  is  the  mystery  of  transuhstantiation,  which  is  essential  to 
the  aforesaid  ordinance,  as  it  is  founded  upon  the  i^lain  luords  of 
institution.  This  is  my  body.  Methinks  they  need  but  be  read, 
and  they  must  produce  conviction,  if  taken  in  their  plain  and 
proper  sense.  And  that  they  are  to  be  taken  in  their  proper 
sense,  in  opposition  to  one  that  is  figurative,  is  apparent  hence,  for 
surely  Christ  would  speak  in  the  plainest  manner  to  His  disciples, 
while  His  language  is  the  institution  of  that  ordinance ;  it  is 
Divine  law.  And  what  is  very  remarkable,  St  Paul  received  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  now  ascended  to  glory,  what  he  was  to  communi- 
VOL.  n.  D 
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cate  to  the  churches  as  of  standing  obligation  till  the  Lord  come, 
a  confirmation  of  the  institution  in  the  self-same  words,  '  This  is 
my  body  ;'  whereby  the  cavils  of  heretics  are  for  ever  confounded. 
It  is  true,  before  the  consecration  it  was  bread;  but  after  that  it 
was  His  body.  And  as  to  any  absmxlity  attending  our  interpreta- 
tion, none  can  be  pretended  by  those  who  admit,  that  the  Divine 
Word  was  made  flesh  ;  and  other  gospel  mysteries  equally 
remote  from  human  comprehension." 

§  29.  Mr  B.,  after  quoting  a  passage  from  Aiusworth's 
"Arrow  against  Idolatry,"  remarks — "By  this  abstract  of  the 
masterly  mock  apology  which  the  famous  Puritan  makes  for  the 
conduct  of  Jeroboam,  it  appears,  that  the  most  detestable  corrup- 
tions of  ritual  worship  admit  of  a  plausible  defence,  when  managed 
by  persons  of  genius,  if  you  do  but  allow  them  the  privilege  of 
arguing  on  general  principles,  as  distinguished  from  positive  laws, 
and  on  such  passages  of  sacred  writ  as  are  foreign  to  the  subject 
in  question.  It  certainly  behoves  us,  therefore,  to  be  exceedingly 
careful  of  deserting  positive  law  and  primitive  example,  when  a 
ritual  ordinance  is  under  consideration ;  seeing  this  apology  for 
Jeroboam  defies  the  art  of  man  to  confute  it  on  any  other 
ground."  *  What !  cannot  idolatry,  that  superlatively  detestable 
moral  evil,  be  condemned  on  moral  grounds  ?  Would  this  abomi- 
nation, this  spiritual  whoredom,  this  root  of  all  evil,  be  an  inno- 
cent thing  then,  were  it  not  positively  prohibited  ?  Credat 
Judeus.  While  the  masterly  pen  of  Ainsworth  describes  in 
mockery  the  conduct  of  the  idolatrous  Jeroboam,  on  general 
grounds,  the  learned  and  eloquent  pens  of  a  numerous  train  of 
Romish  doctors  vindicate  in  earnest  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation  on  positive  ground  ;  and  I  may  with  the  greatest  pro- 
priety add,  "  their  apology  defies  the  art  of  man  to  confute  it," 
without  the  aids  of  inferential  and  moral  reasoning  ;  and  that  in 
the  case  of  an  institution  confessedly  'positive. 

A  certain  anonymous  writer,  Mdio  professes  himself  an  enemy 
to  the  corruptions  of  Popery,  after  an  appeal  to  antiquity  and 
universality,  to  early  Fathers,  Councils,  and  Liturgies,  in  evi- 
dence that  the  practice  of  the  Church  respecting  the  eucharistic 
cup,  was  to  OFFEE  WINE  MIXED  WITH  WATER,  as  bcst  agreeing 
with  the  original  institution;  and  having  observed  that  this  is 
not  the  only  essential  defect  the  Church  of   England  is  to  be 

*  Page  472. 
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charged  with  in  the  commemoration  of  this  great  mystery,  writes 
to  his  learned  friend  as  follows : — "  Give  me  leave,  therefore,  to 
ask  you  in  what  tolerable  sense  we  may  be  said  to  retain  this 
institution  of  our  Lord's,  when  we  observe  neither  the  matter  nor 
the  form  of  it  ?  If  it  be  answered,  that  we  do  retain  the  institu- 
tion, though  maimed  in  some  parts  of  it ;  I  ask  again,  whether,  in 
a  POSITIVE  INSTITUTION,  every  part  of  it  be  not  equally  necessary 
to  be  observed,  especially  when  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
the  things  themselves  which  can  produce  the  efiects,  but  all  the 
benefits  we  receive  thereby  are  derived  to  us  upon  account  of  our 
exact  conformity  to  the  will  of  him  that  instituted  them?  But 
again,  if  every  part  of  a  positive  institution  be  equally  necessary, 
where  is  the  power  that  can  disiDcnse  with  our  non-observance  of 
the  foregoing  particulars  ?  If  there  be  such  a  power,  that  power 
may  dispense  with  as  many  more  particulars,  and  so  on  till  the 
whole  be  taken  away,  and  then  it  will  follow,  that  our  Saviour 
instituted  something  for  a  continual  remembrance  of  His  death, 
luhicli  might  lawfully  he  taken  away  before  His  coming  again." 
The  reader  should  observe,  that  the  writer  of  the  above,  and  the 
person  addressed,  both  stood  on  the  merely  positive  ground,  and 
accordingly  the  latter  so  felt  the  force  of  the  former  s  reasoning 
on  their  common  principle,  that  he  made  the  following  ingenuous 
acknowledgment :  "  To  this  long  objection,  &c.,  I  must  confess  / 
knoiu  not  how  to  return  a  satisfactory  anstver."*  Here  is  a 
man  honestly  submitting  to  the  strength  and  evidence  of  his  own 
avowed  principle,  however  repugnant  to  sotind  analogy  and  the 
genuine  spirit  of  the  Christian  dispensation. 

§  30.  The  real  fact  is,  that  the  path  of  truth  is  daily  transgressed 
on  either  side.  Some  leave  the  line  of  duty  so  slack  and  en- 
tangled, that  it  proves  of  little  or  no  use  to  guide  ;  others  draw  it 
to  such  a  positive  tightness,  that  it  breaks  :  they  surely  are  best  oflf 
who  cautiously  observe  the  golden  mean. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  in  the  Divine  dispensations,  an  admirable 
analogy  observable,  an  analogy  established  and  confirmed  by  un- 
contested facts;  nor  should  we  quit  the  clue  afforded  by  the  for- 
mer, in  theological  as  well  as  philosophical  subjects,  but  when 
obliged  to  do  so  by  the  latter.  The  Supreme  Being  observes  in 
the  works  of  creation  and  providence,  in  the  revolutions  of  states, 
the  rise  and  fall  of  empires,  and  the  successive  dispensations  of 

*  Brett's  Divine  Right,  &c.,  Appendix,  pp.  189-191. 
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religion,  respectively,  a  wonderful  i^roportion  ;  and  who  can  deny 
that  a  due  attention  to  the  same,  as  explained  by  facts,  eminently 
distinguishes  a  wise  politician  from  a  weak  patriot,  or  a  judicious 
Christian  from  an  enthusiastic  bigot  ?  Among  the  extravagancies 
of  the  latter,  of  which  the  Christian  world  furnishes  too  many 
instances,  not  a  few  are  established  and  supported  by  the  pre- 
tended aids  of  analogical  reasoning,  while  others  are  beholden  to 
the  abused  patronage  of  positive  laws.  But  the  real  parent  of  the 
former  is  not  sober  and  just  analogy,  but  rather  a  kind  of 
anomaly  ;  and  that  of  the  latter,  anomy  of  lawless  breed. 

§  31.  (First,)  Before  I  close  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  shall  take 
notice  of  some  objections  that  may  be  made,  beside  those  already 
anticipated,  to  what  has  been  delivered  in  the  preceding  pages, 
whether  in  itself  or  in  its  consequences.  And,  first,  it  may  be  ob- 
jected, "  If  the  preceding  account  be  true,  that  baptism  is  not  an 
institution  merely  jwsitive,  as  much  so  as  any  enacted  under  the 
Mosaic  dispensation,  then  the  present  economy  hath  no  institutions 
at  all  of  that  kind."     This  objection  supposes — 

(1.)  That  precepts  of  a  positive  nature  imder  the  Mosaic  dis- 
pensation, were  absolutely  so  in  all  their  circumstances ;  so  as  not 
to  leave  anything  to  be  inferred  by  the  person  or  persons  concerned, 
in  the  discharge  of  the  duty  enjoined.  But  if  these  things  were 
so,  if  the  Jewish  ritual  was  so  express  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be 
determined  by  inference,  one  might  well  wonder  whence  could 
spring  so  many  Targums  and  Talmuds,  so  many  voluminous  works 
intended  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  various  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  performance  of  these  positive  duties  among  others.  Are 
not  these  tmprescribed  circumstances  of  ritual  worship,  and  other 
positive  injimctions,  what  in  a  great  degree  swell  the  interpreta- 
tions of  the  Kabbins  ?  The  truth  is,  that  there  were  many  precepts 
under  the  Jewish  economy  positive  in  a  considerable  degree,  relative 
to  the  subject  as  well  as  the  mode  of  an  institute,  and  respecting 
the  former  it  was  sometimes  particularly  scrupulous,  for  reasons 
already  assigned  (§  24) ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  any  one  of 
these  was  so  strictly  positive  as  not  to  take  some  things  for 
granted  respecting  the  circumstances  of  the  duty,  such  as  national 
custom,  the  common  dictates  of  sense  and  reason,  traditionary 
knowledge,  the  general  principles  of  the  law  of  nature,  &c.  And 
it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  administrator  of  the  Jewish 
rites  had  the  subjects  distinguished  and  characterised  in  a  sensible 
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manner,  which  qualification  was  to  be  determined  by  the  same 
sort  of  evidence  as  any  facts  in  common  life.  But  the  administra- 
tor of  the  Christian  rites  has  no  such  grounds  to  proceed  on  ;  his 
commission  is  of  a  discretionary  nature,  arising  from  the  nature 
and  design  of  the  institutions  themselves,  as  before  shewn,  (§  23.) 

(2.)  The  objection  again  supposes,  that  there  is  some  excellency 
in  an  institution  being  merely  and  absolutely  positive,  more  than 
in  one  of  a  mixed  nature.  But  this  supposition  is  vain  and  errone- 
ous. For  what  conceivable  superior  excellency  can  there  be  in 
any  precept  or  duty  on  account  of  its  positiveness  ?  Were  there 
any  force  in  the  objection,  it  would  imply  that  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation is  less  excellent  than  the  Mosaic,  as  having  fewer  posi- 
tive rites,  and  their  jjroportion  of  positiveness  being  also  smaller. 
And  it  would  also  imply,  that  the  reasonable  duties  of  prayer  and 
praise,  as  founded  on  the  law  of  nature,  as  well  as  more  fully 
enjoined  by  revelation,  were  less  excellent  than  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  supper ;  and  it  would  follow,  that  the  services  of  the 
Church  triumphant  are  in  their  own  nature  less  excellent  than 
those  of  the  Church  militant ;  which  are  consequences  from  the 
force  of  the  objection  equally  genuine  and  absurd.  Our  Lord's 
answer  respecting  the  first  and  great  commandment,  shews  at  once 
that  what  is  the  most  important  duty,  is  also  the  most  natural, 
and,  therefore,  the  most  remote  from  what  is  merely  positive ;  and 
that  is,  the  love  of  God.  This  matter  has  been  fully  shewn  before, 
(§  4.)     Li  one  word,  the  spirit  of  the  objection  is  truly  pharisaic. 

§  32.  (Second,)  Some  may  perhaps  object,  "  That  this  has  been 
always  admitted  as  true,  that  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  are 
positive  institutions  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  that  many  Paedo- 
baj)tists  have  availed  themselves  of  this  fort,  in  ascertaining  the 
nature  and  enforcing  the  obligation  of  the  latter,  and  particularly 
Bishop  Hoadley.  And  as  his  Lordship's  principle,  in  his  'Plain 
Account  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,'  has  been  deemed 
unanswerable,  Mr  Foot,  Dr  Stennett,  and  others,  have  taken  but 
the  same  method  in  treating  about  baptism."     To  this  I  reply — 

That,  as  j^rinciples  taken  upon  trust,  dignified  titles,  and  lawn 
sleeves,  are  light  as  a  feather  in  the  scale  of  argument ;  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  am  satisfied  the  Bishoj)  of  Winchester's  positions, 
taken  in  a  sound  sense,  nay,  the  only  consistent  sense  in  which 
they  can  be  taken,  are  evidently  true  and  important.  The  sum  is 
this  :  "  Tliat  all  positive  duties,  or  duties  made  such  by  institution 
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alone,  depend  entirely  upon  the  will  and  declaration  of  the  person 
who  institutes  or  ordains  them,  M'itli  respect  to  the  real  design  and 
end  of  them,  and,  consequently,  to  the  due  manner  of  performing 
them."  This  is  strictly  true,  in  the  degree  that  any  duties  are 
jwsitive,  but  no  further.  And  to  denominate  a  precept  or  duty 
positive,  though  but  partially  so,  I  have  no  objection,  for  the  sake 
of  distinguishing  them  from  such  as  are  merely  moral,  and  evi- 
dently founded  on  the  reason  and  nature  of  things.  "  Except  we 
observe  this  caution,"  as  Bishop  Butler  observes,  "  we  shall  be  in 
danger  of  running  into  endless  confusion." 

§  33.  (Third,)  It  may  be  said,  "  If  we  resign  this  maxim,  that  a 
positive  precept  or  duty  excludes  all  moral  reasoning,  analogy,  and 
inference,  we  open  a  door  to  numberless  innovations,  and  deprive 
ourselves  of  a  necessary  barrier  against  the  encroachments  of 
Popery,  &c."  *  In  reply  to  this  specious  objection  let  it  be  ob- 
served— 

(1.)  That  this  maxim,  whatever  confidence  our  opponents  place 
in  it,  is  a  very  insufficient  barrier  for  the  defence  of  truth,  if  the 
objection  implies  that  it  is  calculated  to  defend  truth  against  error, 
and  not  error  against  truth  as  well.  For  it  is  notorious  that  there 
is  hardly  any  extravagance  in  the  whole  compass  of  the  distinguish- 
ing peculiarities  of  religious  practice,  that  is  not  barricadoed  by 
this  very  maxim.  If  Protestants  use  it  against  Papists,  Papists  in 
their  turn  use  it  against  Protestants.  If  the  Quakers  are  pursued 
and  foiled  when  they  occasionally  quit  this  fort,  they  soon  rally 
their  controversial  forces,  and,  entrenching  themselves  behind  the 
strength  of  this  maxim,  the  warless  race  becomes  again  victorious. 
Whence  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance  ?  Whence  an  oppo- 
sition to  dl\  forensic  swearing,  in  common  with  profane?  Whence 
the  Quakers'  nonconformity  to  what  other  serious  Christians  con- 
sider as  lawful  ?  Their  peculiar  mode  of  salutation  and  address  ? 
Their  method  of  conducting  religious  worship  ?  The  little  stress 
they  lay  on  the  observance  of  the  Christian  Sabbath  ?  &c.  Whence 
the  Popish  absurd  figment  of  transubstantiation,-f-  apostolical  suc- 
cession, I  extreme  unction  ?  &c.     On  the  contrary — 

(2.)  Not  to  distinguish  between  the  j^ositiveiiess  and  morality 
of  a  precept,  ordinance,  or  duty,  and  not  to  ascertain  their  re- 
spective degrees,  and  to  deny  that  the  latter  distinction  admits 
of  moral  reasoning,  inference,  and  analogy,  open  a  wide  door  to 

*  Tims  Mr  B.,  pp.  190,  443,  &c.  t  See  §  28.  +  See  §  21. 
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bigotry,  and  numberless  glaring  abuses  of  the  sacred  oracles.  By 
rejecting  the  analogy  of  faith  and  the  design  of  Scripture  herein, 
we  give  the  most  effectual  encouragement  to  every  senseless  in- 
trusion. And  what  is  still  more  remarkable  is,  that  the  more 
firmly  any  oue  adheres  to  the  undistinguishing  positive  scheme, 
in  reference  to  any  Christian  ordinance  whatever,  the  more  closely 
will  he  be  allied  to  the  interest  of  genuine  bigotry.  For  it  has  a 
direct  tendency  to  make  the  unprescribed  circumstances  of  a  posi- 
tive rite  essential  to  the  rite  itself,  and  consequently  to  make  that 
necessary  and  essential  which  the  institutor  has  not  made  so.  How 
far  this  is  applicable  to  the  Antipsedobaptist's  cause  will  be  further 
considered.  The  doctrine  that  teaches  the  propriety  of  yielding 
our  reason  to  positive  institutions  as  such,  or  in  the  degi-ee  they 
are  so,  is  just  and  proper,  as  founded  on  the  sovereign,  absolute, 
and  manifest  authority  of  the  Supreme  Legislator ;  and  in  this 
view  it  has  been  of  singular  service  in  refuting  the  cavils  of  deisti- 
cal  impiety.  But  to  carry  the  principle  any  further,  tends  to 
betray  the  cause  of  Christianity  into  the  hands  of  infidels,  and  to 
breed  unhallowed  party  zeal  and  uncharitable  animosities  among 
its  sincerest  professors.  "  For  who  are  most  likely  to  put  weapons 
into  the  hands  of  infidels ;  they  who  seem  to  discard  reason  in 
the  investigation  of  truth,  or  they  whose  researches  are  founded 
on  her  most  vigorous  exertions,  and  most  rational  decisions? 
they  who  make  Scrijiture  bow  to  their  j)reconceived  notions,  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  common  sense,  or 
they  whose  arguments  are  founded  upon  a  coalition  of  Scripture 
and  right  reason  ? "  *     Once  more — 

(3.)  The  objection,  as  it  includes  Mr  B.  's  favourite  maxim,  and 
tends  to  oppose  the  distinction  above  stated,  involves  a  great  in- 
consistence with  itself.  For  on  what  jjrinciple,  except  what  they 
affect  to  discard,  do  our  opponents  retain  some  of  the  positive  rites 
of  the  New  Testament  and  reject  others  ?  Why  regard  baptism 
and  the  eucharist  as  of  standing  obligation,  while  the  pedilavium 
Sind  feasts  of  charity  {\\\q  former  enjoined  expressly  by  our  Lord, 
and  both  practised  by  the  disciples  of  the  apostolic  age,  see  John 
xjii,  14,  1  5,  1  Tim.  v.  10,  Jude  12)  are  judged  unworthy  of  con- 
tinuance? Why  receive /ema^es  to  communion,  or  adopt  i\\Q  first 
day  of  the  week  for  the  Christian  Sabbath?  How  can  they  jus- 
tify their  conduct  in  these  matters,  these  circumstances  of  posi- 

*  De  Courcy's  Rejoinder,  p.  252. 
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tive  institutions,  without  undermining  their  own  avowed  hypothe- 
sis ?  With  regard  to  the  Sabbath,  indeed,  the  Antipsedobaptists 
are  divided  among  themselves ;  while  some  are  content  with  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  others  observe  the  seventh.  On  this  point 
Dr  S.  is  very  open  and  ingenuous :  Mr  Addington  appeals  to  an 
objecting  Antipaedobaptist,  "whether  he  does  not  think  himself 
sufficiently  authorised  to  keep  the  Christian  Sabbath,  though 
Christ  has  nowhere  said  in  so  many  words,  '  Eemember  the  first 
day  of  the  week  to  keep  it  holy  ? '" *  To  this  the  Doctor  replies, 
"  There  is,  I  acknowledge,  some  weight  in  this  objection  ;  and  all  I 
can  say  to  it  is,  that  not  having  yet  met  with  any  passage  in  the 
New  Testament  that  apj)ears  to  me  to  have  repealed  the  fourth 
commandment,  and  to  have  required  the  observation  of  the  first 
day,  I  cannot  think  myself  sufficiently  authorised  to  renounce 
that,  and  to  keep  this."-f-  If  the  Doctor  is  professedly  an  observer 
of  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  he  is  consistent  with  himself,  however  dif- 
ferent from  so  great  a  part  of  the  Christian  world  ;  if  not,  he  and 
his  tenet  are  at  variance ;  analogy  and  inferential  reasoning  have 
got  the  better  of  the  positive  system,  which  nevertheless  must  not 
be  resigned,  for  fear  of  worse  consequences. 

§  84.  (Fourth,)  Another  objection  much  insisted  on  is,  "  If  our 
Lord  has  left  anything  to  be  inferred  relative  to  the  subject  and 
mode  of  baptism,  being  a  positive  institute  ;  or  if  He  has  not  dej 
livered  Himself  expressly/  and  clearly  in  everything,  resjjecting  the 
question,  who  are  to  be  baptized,  and  the  manner  hoiv  ;  it  implies 
a  reflection  on  His  wisdom  and  goodness."  But  this  objection  is 
impertinent  on  diff'erent  accounts.     For — 

(1.)  Its  force  is  derived  from  the  suj)position  that  the  Institutor 
was  somehow  obliged  to  make  His  will  known  to  men  by  one 
method  only.  But  is  the  Great  Supreme  under  any  such  obliga- 
tions to  His  absolutely  dependent  creatures?  What  should  we 
say  of  a  philosopher,  who,  having  to  judge  of  any  important  phe- 
nomenon in  physics,  should  quarrel  with  the  Author  of  nature,  be- 
cause He  had  not  confined  His  method  of  information  to  one  source 
only,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others?  That  His  evidence,  for 
instance,  was  not  confined  to  the  information  of  sense,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  reason  and  analogy^  Or  what  should  we  say  of  a 
person,  who,  having  to  decide  on  the  truth  and  reality  of  a  miracle, 

*  The  Christian  Minister's  Reasons,  &c.,  p.  143. 
t  Answer  to  Dr  A.,  p.  177. 
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should  impeach  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  his  Maker,  because 
He  did  not  appeal  to  one  sense  only  of  His  dependent  and  un- 
worthy creatures, — that  of  seeing,  for  instance,  to  the  exclusion  of 
that  of  hearing  ?     The  answer  is  plain,  and  the  application  easy. 

(2.)  The  objection  is  guilty  of  another  impertinence,  nearly 
allied  to  the  former :  it  unreasonably  requires  positive  evidence 
for  what  is  discoverable  by  other  means.  It  is  demonstrable,  and 
I  think  has  been  demonstrated,  that  the  qualifications  of  the  sub- 
jects of  baptism  (the  mode  also  will  be  examined  in  its  place)  is 
what  cannot  possibly  be  determined  by  any  positive  rule  whatever 
as  such,  but  must  be  resolved  to  the  discretionary/  nature  of  the 
commission,  or  the  supposed  wisdom  and  prudence  of  the  adminis- 
trators, in  common  with  other  parts  of  the  same  commission,  such 
as  the  choice  of  an  audience,  the  choice  of  a  concionatory  subject, 
&c.  "  Preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,"  is  a  part  of  the  com- 
mission, but  the  execution  has  no  positive  rule.  Nor  does  this 
commission  of  preaching  the  gospel  prohibit  preaching  the  law, 
for  a  lawful  use,  or  any  branch  of  natural  religion,  notwithstand- 
ing Mr  B.'s  excluding  standard,  that  "positive  laws  imply  their 
negative."  In  like  manner,  the  commission  to  baptize  believers 
and  the  taught,  we  contend  and  prove,  does  not  mean  to  include 
all  so7is  of  believers  and  taught  persons,  but  such  of  them  as  the 
administrators  judge  fit,  according  to  the  rules  of  Christian  pru- 
dence and  discretion.  And  we  further  insist,  as  shall  be  more 
fully  shewn  hereafter,  that  the  terms  of  the  commission,  believers 
and  taught,  stand  opp)Osed,  not  to  non-believers  and  untaught,  but 
to  unbelievers  and  persons  pei'versely  ignorant.  What,  therefore, 
falls  necessarily  to  the  province  of  inferential  reasoning,  is  imper- 
tinently referred  to  a  positive  standard. 

(3.)  The  objection  implies  an  ungratefid  reflection  on  the  Insti- 
tu  tor's  wisdom  and  goodness,  contrary  to  what  it  pretends  to 
avoid.  And  this  it  does,  by  counteracting  and  vilifying  those 
natural  dictates  of  reason,  prudence,  and  common  sense,  that  our 
all-wise  and  beneficent  Creator  has  given  us ;  His  goodness,  in  not 
suspending  their  operations,  but  leaving  them  in  full  force,  as  to 
these  circumstances  of  positive  duties  ;  His  wisdom,  in  grafting 
what  is  positive  of  His  laws  on  these  common  principles ;  and, 
finally ,^  the  favourable  circumstance  of  His  diminishing  the  degree 
of  positiveness  in  New  Testament  institutions,  as  well  as  their 
number. 
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§  35.  Let  us  now  recapitulate  what  has  been  said  in  this  chapter. 
From  an  investigation  of  the  nature  of  positive  precepts  and  duties, 
as  distinguished  from  moral  ones,  together  with  their  comparative 
obligations  and  importance,  we  have  seen,  that,  in  any  case  of 
supposed  competition,  the  latter  claims  an  undoubted  pi^eference. 
We  have  also  seen,  that  nothing  but  absolute,  decisive,  discernible 
authority  can  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  former,  or,  indeed, 
place  any  law  or  duty  in  the  rank  of  positive.  Moreover,  it  has 
been  shewn,  that  every  duty  resulting  from  any  discernible  moral 
relation,  must  needs  be  classed  among  moral  duties ;  that  some 
things  appertaining  to  the  very  essence  of  baptism,  on  our  oppo- 
nents' own  principles,  are  of  moral  consideration — i^articularly 
the  qualifications  of  proper  subjects ;  consequently,  that  baptism 
is  an  ordinance  of  a  mixed  nature,  partly  positive  and  partly 
moral.  Of  all  which  an  unavoidable  consequence  is,  that  our 
opponents'  outcry  against  all  moral  and  analogical  reasons  in  our 
inquiries  respecting  the  subjects  and  mode  of  baptism,  is  imperti- 
nent and  absurd,  and  to  a  demonstration  contradictory  to  their 
own  avowed  princijales.  The  most  material,  I  believe,  of  the 
objections  that  may  be  urged  against  my  principles,  have  been 
answered.  And  this  I  can  sincerely  aver,  that  I  have  not  inten- 
tionally concealed  one  objection,  that  has  been  or  may  be  advanced, 
on  account  of  any  apprehended  force  therein.  On  the  contrary, 
I  have  purposely  and  studio^^sly  sought  out  what  appeared  to  me 
the  most  forcible.  And  I  am  satisfied  that  no  objection  can  be 
fairly  made,  which  is  not  capable  of  a  fair  and  full  answer,  and 
which  will  not  eventually  contribute  to  illustrate  and  establish 
what  I  here  contend  for. 

Having  now  fixed  upon  the  spot,  cleared  the  rubbish,  and  laid 
the  foundation,  I  proceed  to  the  superstructure,  and  first  of  all  to 
investigate  the  nature  and  design  of  the  baj)tismal  rite. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF  THE  NATURE  AND  DESIGN  OF  BAPTISM  :  CONTAINING  AN 
ACCOUNT  OF  THE  FACTS,  BLESSINGS,  AND  OBLIGATIONS 
EEPEESENTED  BY  IT,  IMPAETIALLY  DEDUCED  FEOM  ALL 
THE   PASSAGES  IN   THE    NEW  TESTAMENT  EELATING  TO  IT. 

§  1.  The  best  method  to  find  the  nature  and  design  of  baptism.  §  2-7.  (First,) 
Those  passages  of  Scripture  that  speak  of  baptism  in  direct  terms.  §  8. 
(Second,)  Those  that  are  supposed  to  allude  to  this  ordinance.  §  9.  Axioms 
of  interpretation.  §  10-12.  (First,)  The  difference  between  the  baptism  of 
John  and  that  of  Christ.  §  13.  (Second,)  Their  agreement.  §  14.  The 
general  nature  of  baptism.  §  15-17.  (First,)  The  blessings  exhibited  by  it. 
§  18-21.  (Second,)  Obligations  resulting  from  it.  §  22.  General  conclusions: 
— (First,)  Baptism  obliges  to  some  duties,  and  exhibits  some  benefits  not  ex- 
pressly mentioned  in  Scripture, — benefits  and  obligations  being  correlates. 
§  23-35.  (Second,)  The  propriety  of  denominating  baptism  a  seal  of  the 
covenant.  §  36.  And,  of  consequence,  the  Lord's  Supper.  §  37.  (Third,) 
The  unworthinesB  of  minister  or  subject  does  not  nullify  the  ordinance. 
§  38.  (Fourth,)  To  renounce  infant  baptism,  as  such,  by  a  desire  of  rebaptiz- 
ing,  militates  against  the  very  nature  and  design  of  the  ordinance.  §  39. 
(Fifth,)  It  is  not  necessarily  attended  with  spiritual  communications. 
§  40-42.  (Sixth,)  The  death,  burial,  and  resurrection  of  Christ  not  the 
principal  facts  represented  by  baptism. 

§  1.  Though  I  have  said  so  much  in  vindication  of  inferential 
proof  and  just  analogy  in  controversial  debates  about  institutions 
partially  positive,  as  baptism  is  shewn  to  be,  I  am  far  from 
desiring  to  evade  the  force  of  anything  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament  relative  to  this  ordinance  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  rules 
laid  down  in  the  preceding  chapter  require  that  we  should  very 
carefully  attend  to  revealed  facts  before  all  other  considerations, 
as  all  reasonings  that  may  contradict  these  must  needs  be  false 
and  impertinent.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  borrow  the  aids  of 
analogy,  while  investigating  any  subject  whatever,  in  opposition 
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to  plain  facts  :  for  as  an  hypothesis  in  philosophy  is  justly  ex- 
ploded when  the  system-maker,  in  whose  brain  it  was  fabricated, 
forcibly  drags  all  phenomena  into  its  vortex,  in  defiance  of  well- 
attested  observations  and  experiments  ;  so  that  system  in  divinity, 
whether  it  comprehends  the  whole  body  of  it  or  any  particular 
j)art,  must  needs  be  precarious  and  vain  when  it  contradicts  re- 
vealed incontestable  facts ;  and  it  is  no  less  evident  that  the  pre- 
tensions of  any  hypothesis  must  be  equally  futile  in  proportion  as 
it  is  inconsistent  with  itself.  To  avoid  these  inconveniences,  I 
know  of  no  better  method  in  general  than  that  which  an  ingenious 
writer  on  this  subject  has  adopted,  in  a  small  treatise  which  he 
calls,  "  A  Plain  Account  of  the  Ordinance  of  Baptism,"  *  and  that 
is  :  to  lay  together  all  the  texts  in  the  New  Testament  relating 
to  it,  that  from  these,  as  so  many  data,  we  may  deduce  the  nature 
and  design  of  the  institution,  and  learn  everything  else  that  the 
Institutor  hath  been  pleased  to  reveal  concerning  it.  And  this 
method  I  the  rather  adopt,  not  only  because  it  is  proper  and 
rational  in  itself,  but  likewise  cannot  be  objected  to  consistently 
by  any  of  our  opponents.  The  author  of  the  "  Plain  Account  " 
produces  first  the  passages  concerning  John's  baptism,  and 
secondly  those  that  refer  to  Christ's  baptism,  and  inserts  pro- 
miscuously those  passages  that  only  allude  to  the  baptismal  rite. 
I  shall  attempt,  however,  a  slight  improvement  of  his  arrange- 
ment, by  placing  first  all  the  passages  in  the  New  Testament 
that  speak  of  baptism  in  direct  terms  and  in  whatever  connexion, 
and  secondly  those  texts  that  are  supposed  to  allude  to  the  institu- 
tion. This,  I  think,  is  less  exceptionable,  since  the  classing  of 
the  texts  in  the  manner  he  does  seems  to  imjjly  an  essential 
difierence  between  the  baptism  of  John  and  that  of  Christ,  as  a 
circumstance  taken  for  granted  before  the  inquiry  is  made. 

§  2.  (First,)  Let  us  begin  with  those  passages  that  speak  of 
BAPTISM  in  direct  terms  and  in  whatever  connexion.  Matt.  iii. 
5-7,  "  Then  went  out  to  him  Jerusalem,  and  all  Judea,  and  all  the 
region  round  about  Jordan,  and  were  baptized  of  him  in  Jordan, 
confessing  their  sins.  But  when  he  saw  many  of  the  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees  come  to  his  baptism,  he  said  unto  them,  0  genera- 
tion of  vij^ers,  who  hath  warned  you  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come?"      Ver.    11,    "I   indeed   baptise   you   with   water   unto 

*  Anonymous,  but  generally  ascribed  to  Mr  Foot  of  Bristol ;  addressed  to  Bishop 
Hoadlev  in  a  series  of  letters. 
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repentance  :  but  he  that  cometh  after  me  is  mightier  than  I, 
whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  bear  :  he  shall  baptize  you  with 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with  fire."  Ver.  13-16,  "Then  cometh 
Jesus  from  Galilee  to  Jordan  unto  John,  to  be  baptized  of  him. 
But  John  forbade  him,  sayino",  I  have  need  to  be  baptized  of  thee, 
and  comest  thou  to  me  ?  And  Jesus  answering  said  unto  him, 
Suffer  it  to  be  so  now  :  for  thus  it  becometh  us  to  fulfil  all  righte- 
ousness. Then  he  suffered  him.  And  Jesus,  when  he  was  bap- 
tized, went  up  straightway  out  of  the  water  :  and,  lo,  the  heavens 
were  opened  unto  him,  and  he  saw  the  Spirit  of  God  descending 
like  a  dove,  and  lighting  upon  him."  Chap.  xx.  22,  23,  "But 
Jesus  answered  and  said,  Ye  know  not  what  ye  ask.  Are  ye  able 
to  drink  of  the  cup  that  I  shall  drink  of,  and  to  be  baptized  with 
the  baptism  that  I  am  baptized  with  ?  They  say  unto  him,  We 
are  able.  And  he  saith  unto  them.  Ye  shall  indeed  drink  of  my 
cup,  and  be  baptized  with  the  baptism  that  I  am  baptized  with : 
but  to  sit  on  my  right  hand,  and  on  my  left,  is  not  mine  to  give ; 
but  it  shall  be  given  to  them  for  whom  it  is  prepared  of  my  Father." 
Chap.  xxi.  25,  "  The  baptism  of  John,  whence  was  it  ?  from  heaven, 
or  of  men  ?  And  they  reasoned  with  themselves,  saying,  If  we 
shall  say.  From  heaven  ;  he  will  say  unto  us.  Why  did  ye  not  then 
believe  him?"  Chap,  xxviii.  19,  "Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all 
nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

§  3.  Mark  i.  4,  5,  "  John  did  baptize  in  the  wilderness,  and 
preach  the  baptism  of  repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins.  And 
there  went  out  unto  him  all  the  land  of  Judea,  and  they  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  were  all  baptized  of  him  in  the  river  of  Jordan,  con- 
fessing their  sins."  Ver.  8-10,  "  I  indeed  have  baptized  you  with 
water :  but  he  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  it 
came  to  pass  in  those  days,  that  Jesus  came  from  Nazareth  of 
Galilee,  and  was  baptized  of  John  in  Jordan.  And  straightway 
coming  up  out  of  the  water,  he  saw  the  heavens  ojjened,  and  the 
Spirit  like  a  dove  descending  upon  him."  Chap.  vii.  4,  "And 
when  they  come  from  the  market,  except  they  wash,  [Gr.,  bap- 
.  tizcl  they  eat  not.  And  many  other  things  there  be  which  they 
have  received  to  hold,  as  the  washing  [Gr.,  baptizing']  of  cups,  and 
pots,  and  of  brazen  vessels,  and  of  tables."  Chap.  xi.  80,  "  The  bap- 
tism of  John,  was  it  from  heaven,  or  of  men  ?  answer  me."  Chap, 
xvi,  15,  16,  "And  he  said  imto  them,  Go  ye  into  all  the  world, 
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and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.  He  that  believeth  and 
is  baptized  shall  be  saved." 

§  4.  Luke  iii.  3,  "  And  he  came  into  all  the  country  about  Jor- 
dan, preaching  the  baptism  of  repentance  for  the  remission  of 
sins."  Ver.  7,  "Then  said  he  to  the  multitude  that  came  forth 
to  be  baptized  of  him,  0  generation  of  vipers,  who  hath  warned 
you  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come?"  Ver.  12-14,  "Then  came 
also  publicans  to  be  baptized,  and  said  unto  him,  Master,  what 
shall  we  do  ?  And  he  said  unto  them,  Exact  no  more  than  that 
which  is  appointed  you.  And  the  soldiers  likewise  demanded  of 
him,  saying,  And  what  shall  we  do  ?  And  he  said  unto  them.  Do 
violence  to  no  man,  neither  accuse  any  falsely ;  and  be  content 
with  your  wages."  Ver.  16,  "John  answered,  saying  unto  them 
all,  I  indeed  baptize  you  with  water ;  but  one  mightier  than  I 
Cometh,  the  latchet  of  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  unloose : 
he  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with  fire."  Ver. 
21,  22,  "  Now  when  all  the  people  were  baptized,  it  came  to  jDass, 
that  Jesus  also  being  baptized,  and  praying,  the  heaven  was 
opened,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  in  a  bodily  shape  like  a 
dove  upon  him,  and  a  voice  came  from  heaven  which  said.  Thou 
art  my  beloved  Son  ;  in  thee  I  am  well  pleased,"  Chap.  vii.  29,  30, 
"And  all  the  people  that  heard  him,  and  the  publicans,  justi- 
fied God,  being  baptized  with  the  baptism  of  John.  But  the  Pha- 
risees and  lawyers  rejected  the  counsel  of  God  against  themselves, 
being  not  baptized  of  him."  Chap.  xi.  38,  "  And  when  the  Pha- 
risee saw  it,  he  marvelled  that  he  had  not  first  washed  [Gr.,  bap- 
tized]  before  dinner."  Cliap.  xii.  50,  "But  I  have  a  baptism  to 
be  baptized  with,  and  how  am  I  straitened  till  it  be  accom- 
plished ! "  Chap.  XX.  4,  "  The  baptism  of  John,  was  it  from  heaven, 
or  of  men  ? " 

§  5.  John  i.  25,  2G,  ''  And  they  asked  him,  and  said  unto  him. 
Why  baptizest  thou  then,  if  thou  be  not  that  Christ,  nor  Elias, 
neither  that  prophet  ?  John  answered  them,  saying,  I  baptize  with 
water."  Ver.  28,  "  These  things  were  done  in  Bethabara  beyond 
Jordan,  where  John  was  baptizing."  Ver.  31,  "And  I  knew  liim 
not :  but  that  he  should  be  made  manifest  to  Israel,  therefore  am 
I  come  baptizing  with  water."  Ver.  33,  "  He  that  sent  me  to 
baptize  with  water,  the  same  said  unto  me.  Upon  whom  thou  shalt 
see  the  Spirit  descending,  and  remaining  on  him,  the  same  is  he 
which  baptizeth  with  the  Holy  Ghost."      Chap.  iii.  22,  23,  "After 
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these  things  came  Jesus  and  his  disciples  into  the  land  of  Judea : 
and  there  he  tarried  with  them,  and  baptized.  And  John  also 
was  baptizing  in  Mno\^,  near  to  Salim,  because  there  was  much 
water  there  ;  and  they  came,  and  were  baptized."  Ver.  26,  "And 
they  came  unto  John,  and  said  unto  him,  Eabbi,  he  that  was  with 
thee  beyond  Jordan,  to  whom  thou  barest  witness,  behold,  the  same 
baptizeth,  and  all  men  come  to  him."  Chap.  iv.  1,  2,  "When 
therefore  the  Lord  knew  how  the  Pharisees  had  heard  that  Jesus 
made  and  baptized  more  disciples  than  John,  (though  Jesus  him- 
self baptized  not,  but  his  disciples.)"  Chap.  x.  40,  "And  went 
away  again  beyond  Jordan,  into  the  place  where  John  at  first  bap- 
tized; and  there  he  abode." 

§  6.  Acts  i.  5,  "  For  John  truly  baj)tized  with  water ;  but  ye 
shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  not  many  days  hence." 
Ver.  22,  "  Beginning  from  the  baptism  of  John,  unto  that  same 
day  that  he  was  taken  up  from  us."  Chap.  ii.  38,  39,  "Then 
Peter  said  unto  them,  Repent,  and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall 
receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  the  promise  is  unto  you, 
and  to  your  children,  and  to  all  that  are  afar  oif,  even  as  many  as 
the  Lord  our  God  shall  call."  Ver.  41,  "Then  they  that  gladly 
received  his  word  were  baptized :  and  the  same  day  there  were 
added  unto  them  about  three  thousand  souls."  Chap.  viii.  12-17, 
"  But  Avhen  they  believed  Philip  preaching  the  things  concerning  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  were  baptized, 
both  men  and  women.  Then  Simon  himself  believed  also :  and  when 
he  was  baptized,  he  continued  with  Philip,  and  wondered,  behold- 
ing the  miracles  and  signs  that  were  done.  Now  when  the  apostles 
which  were  at  Jerusalem  heard  that  Samaria  had  received  the  word 
of  God,  they  sent  unto  them  Peter  and  John  :  who,  when  they  were 
come  down,  prayed  for  them,  that  they  might  receive  the  Holy 
Ghost.  (For  as  yet  he  was  fallen  upon  none  of  them  :  only  they 
were  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.)  Then  laid  they  their 
hands  on  them,  and  they  received  the  Holy  Ghost."  Ver.  36-38, 
"  And  as  they  went  on  their  way,  they  came  unto  a  certain  water : 
and  the  eunuch  said,  See,  here  is  water ;  what  doth  hinder  me  to 
be  baptized  ?  And  Philip  said.  If  thou  believest  with  all  thine 
heart,  thou  mayest.  And  he  answered  and  said,  I  believe  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  And  he  commanded  the  chariot 
to  stand  still:  and  they  went  down  both  into  the  water,  both 
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Philip  and  the  eunuch;  and  he  baptized  him."  Chap.  ix.  18, 
"  And  immediately  there  fell  from  his  eyes  as  it  had  been  scales  ; 
and  he  received  sight  forthwith,  and  arose,  and  was  baptized." 
Chap.  X.  37,  88,  "  That  word,  I  say,  you  know,  which  was  pub- 
lished throughout  all  Judea,  and  began  from  Galilee,  after  the 
baptism  which  John  preached  ;  how  God  anointed  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth with  the  Holy  Ghost,"  &c.  Ver.  47,  48,  "  Can  any  man  for- 
bid water,  that  these  should  not  be  baptized,  which  have  received 
the  Holy  Ghost  as  well  as  we  ?  And  he  commanded  them  to  be 
baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  Chap.  xi.  15,  16,  "  And  as  I 
began  to  speak,  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  them,  as  on  us  at  the 
beginning.  Then  remembered  I  the  word  of  the  Lord,  how  that 
he  said,  John  indeed  baptized  with  water ;  but  ye  shall  be  baptized 
with  the  Holy  Ghost."  Chap.  xiii.  23-25,  "  Of  this  man's  seed 
hath  God  according  to  his  promise  raised  unto  Israel  a  Saviour, 
Jesus  :  when  John  had  first  preached  before  his  coming  the  bap- 
tism of  repentance  to  all  the  people  of  Israel.  And  as  John  ful- 
filled his  course,  he  said.  Whom  think  ye  that  I  am  ?  I  am  not 
he."  Chap.  xvi.  15,  "And  when  she  [Lydia]  was  baptized,  and 
her  household,  she  besought  us,"  &c.  Ver.  33,  "And  he  [the 
jailor]  took  them  the  same  hour  of  the  night,  and  washed  their 
stripes ;  and  was  baptized,  he  and  all  his,  straightway."  Chap, 
xviii.  8,  "  And  Crispus,  the  chief  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  believed 
on  the  Lord  with  all  his  house ;  and  many  of  the  Corinthians 
hearing  believed,  and  were  baptized."  Ver.  25,  "  He  [Apollos] 
spake  and  taught  diligently  the  things  of  the  Lord,  knowing  only 
the  baptism  of  John."  Chap.  xix.  3-5,  "  And  he  said  unto  them, 
Unto  what  then  were  ye  baptized  ?  And  they  said.  Unto  John's 
baptism.  Then  said  Paul,  John  verily  baptized  with  the  baptism 
of  repentance,  saying  unto  the  people,  that  they  should  believe  on 
him  which  should  come  after  him,  that  is,  on  Christ  Jesus.  When 
they  heard  this,  they  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus."  Chap.  xxii.  16,  "And  now  why  tarriest  thou?  arise,  and 
be  baptized,  and  wash  away  thy  sins,  calling  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord." 

§  7.  Pom.  vi.  3,  4,  "  Know  ye  not,  that  so  many  of  us  as  were 
baptized  into  Jesus  Christ  were  baptized  into  his  death  ?  There- 
fore we  are  buried  with  him  by  baptism  into  death  :  that  like  as 
Christ  was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father, 
even  so  we  also  should  walk  in  newness  of  life."     1  Cor.  i.  13-17, 
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"  Were  ye  baptized  in  the  name  of  Paul  ?  I  thank  God  that  I 
baptized  none  of  you,  but  Crisi^us  and  Gains ;  lest  any  should  say 
that  I  had  baptized  in  mine  own  name.  And  I  baptized  also  the 
household  of  Stephanas  ;  besides,  I  know  not  whether  I  baptized 
any  other.  For  Christ  sent  me  not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the 
gospel."  Chap.  x.  2,  "  And  were  all  baptized  unto  Moses  in  the 
cloud  and  in  the  sea."  Chap,  xii,  13,  "For  by  one  Spirit  are  we 
all  baptized  into  one  body,  whether  we  be  Jews  or  Gentiles, 
whether  we  be  bond  or  free ;  and  have  been  all  made  to  drink 
into  one  Spirit."  Chap.  xv.  29,  "  Else  what  shall  they  do  that  are 
baptized  for  the  dead,  if  the  dead  rise  not  at  all  ?  why  are  they 
then  baptized  for  the  dead?"  Gal.  iii.  27,  "For  as  many  of  you 
as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ  have  put  on  Christ."  Eph. 
iv.  5,  "One  baptism.''  Col.  ii.  12,  "  Buried  with  him  in  baptism, 
wherein  also  ye  are  risen  with  him."  Heb,  vi.  2,  "  The  doctrine 
of  baptisms."  Chap.  ix.  10,  "Which  stood  only  in  meats  and 
drinks,  and  divers  washings,  [Gr.,  ba2)tisms,']  and  carnal  ordi- 
nances, imposed  on  them  until  the  time  of  reformation."  1  Pet. 
iii.  21,  "  The  like  figure  whereunto  even  baptism  doth  also  now  save 
us,  (not  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  the  answer 
of  a  good  conscience  towards  God,)  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ."  Kev.  xix.  13,  "  And  he  was  clothed  with  a  vesture  dipt 
in  [Gr.,  bajjtized  in  or  with]  blood." 

§  8.  (Second,)  I  shall  now  produce  those  passages  that  are  sup- 
posed to  allude  to  the  ordinance  of  bajDtism,  though  the  te7'm  be 
not  used; — John  iii.  5,  "  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of 
the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God."  Ver.  25, 
"  Then  there  arose  a  question  between  some  of  John's  disciples 
and  the  Jews  about  purifying."  1  Cor.  vi.  11,  "  But  ye  are 
washed."  Eph.  v.  26,  "  That  he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it 
with  the  luashing  of  ivater  by  the  word."  Tit.  iii.  5,  "According 
to  his  mercy  he  saved  us,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and 
renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Heb.  x.  22,  "Our  bodies  washed 
with  pure  water."  2  Pet.  i.  9,  "  And  hath  forgotten  that  he  was 
purged  from  his  old  sins."  Rev.  i.  5,  "  Unto  him  that  loved  us, 
and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood." 

Perhaps  the  following  texts,  and  some  others,  allude  to  the 
Christian  purification: — Tit.  ii.  14,  "And  purify  to  himself  a 
peculiar  people."  James  iv.  8,  "Cleanse  your  hands,  ye  sinners; 
and  purify  your  hearts,  ye  double-minded."     1  Pet.  i.  22,  "  Seeing 
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ye  have  purified  your  souls  in  obeying."  2  Cor.  vii.  1,  "  Let  us 
cleanse  ourselves  from  all  filtbiuess  of  the  flesh  and  spirit."  1  John 
i,  7,  "  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin."  Ver.  9, 
"  To  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness."  May  I  not  add — Acts 
ii.  33,  "  Having  received  of  the  Father  the  promise  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  he  hath  shed  forth  this,  which  ye  now  see  and  hear."  Rom. 
v.  5,  "  The  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy 
Ghost."  Tit.  iii.  6,  "  Which  he  shed  on  us  abundantly  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour."  Acts  x.  4.5,  "  On  the  Gentiles  also  was 
poured  out  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  &c. 

§  9.  Before  I  proceed  to  consider  these  passages,  I  would  pro- 
pose the  following  remarks  as  axioms  of  interpretation : — 

(1.)  Every  one  of  these  texts,  separately  considered  in  its  pro- 
per connexion,  must  have  one  principal  design  and  determinate 
meaning. 

(2.)  As  they  all  proceed  from  the  same  infallible  source,  they 
must  have  one  general  meaning  collectively  in  which  they  all 
agree. 

(3.)  That  cannot  be  the  design  and  meaning  of  any  particular 
text  which  is  contrary  to  this  general  design,  or  even  contrary  to 
any  other  passage  which  is  more  evident  than  itself. 

(4.)  That  is  to  be  deemed  the  general  meaning  of  these  pas- 
sages, and  their  true  interpretation,  which  most  unexceptionably 
harmonises  with  the  whole  revealed  will  of  God,  which  is  ever 
consistent  with  itself. 

(5.)  As  the  law  of  nature — viz.,  that  rule  of  action  which 
derives  its  being  from  the  nature  of  God  and  man,  and  the  rela- 
tion thence  arising — was  never  superseded  as  useless  under  any 
dispensation  of  religion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  always  remained 
in  force,  and  ever  will  remain  ;  no  interpretation  of  these  texts, 
or  indeed  any  other,  should  be  admitted  as  true  which  seems  to 
offer  violence  to  this  law  of  nature,  otherwise  called  the  moral  law, 
except  it  be  supported  by  the  clear,  indubitable,  positive  authority 
of  God.  The  reason  is  evident ;  for  as  this  law  of  natm'e  is  always 
binding  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  through  every  period  of 
time,  whatever  appears  to  be  pt^obably  conformable  to  it,  or  a 
faithful  dictate  of  it,  every  man  is  laid  under  a  proportionable 
obligation  to  obey  its  voice,  until  an  infallible  authority  interposes, 
ushered  in  with  stronger  evidence  against  the  former  supposed 
probability,  from  whose  decisive  verdict  there  lies  no  appeal.    This 
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I  the  rather  insist  upon,  because  it  may  serve  to  explain  the 
genuine  meaning  of  a  maxim  on  which  Mr  B.  lays  considerable 
stress — viz.,  "  Positive  laws  imply  their  negative."*  Positive 
duties,  as  far  as,  or  in  the  respect  that,  they  are  positive, — that  is, 
having  no  apparent  reason  to  recommend  them  but  the  mere 
authority  of  the  Lawgiver, — imply  their  negatives,  for  this  reason, 
that  no  law  whatever,  on  the  supposition,  enjoins  these  negatives. 
Not  the  natural  or  moral  law,  for  then  they  would  not  be  ranked 
among  positive  duties ;  not  any  positive  law,  for  then  the  term 
negative  would  be  inapplicable.  On  the  contrary,  whatever  ap- 
pears, upon  the  whole,  a  moral  duty,  cannot  with  any  propriety  be 
termed  the  negative  of  any  positive  duty. 

§  10.  (Pirst,)  I  shall  now  make  some  observations  on  the  fore- 
going texts.  And  it  is  obvious,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  is 
some  difference  between  the  baptism  of  John  and  that  of  Christ 
and  His  apostles. 

(1.)  The  immediate  Institutor  of  John's  baptism  was  God  the 
Father :  John  i.  33,  "  He  that  sent  me  to  baptize  with  water,  the 
SAME  said  unto  me,  Upon  whom  thou  shalt  see  the  Spirit  descend- 
ing, and  remaining  on  him,  the  same  is  he  which  baj)tizeth  with 
the  Holy  Ghost."  Here  we  see  that  He  who  sent  John  to  baptize 
was  a  Divine  Person  distinct  from  the  Son  and  Sj^irit ;  who  must 
be  therefore  the  Father.  But  the  immediate  Institutor  of  the 
Christian  baptism,  which  is  of  perpetual  obligation,  is  Christ  the 
Son  of  God :  John  iii.  22,  "  After  these  things  came  Jesus  and 
his  disciples  into  the  land  of  Judea ;  and  there  he  tarried  with 
them,  and  baptized."  Ver.  26,  "  And  they  came  unto  John,  and 
said  unto  him.  Rabbi,  he  that  was  with  thee  beyond  Jordan,  to 
whom  thou  barest  witness,  behold,  the  same  baptizeth,  and  all 
men  come  to  him,"  &c.  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  "Go  ye  therefore,  and 
teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them,"  &c.  From  these  passages  we 
observe,  that  Christ  was  the  Institutor  of  baptism  before  His  death  ; 
and  more  explicitly  before  His  ascension. 

(2.)  John's  baptism  was  a  preparatory  rite,  referring  the  sub- 
jects to  Christ,  who  was  about  to  confer  upon  them  spiritual 
blessings :  Matt.  iii.  11,"!  indeed  baptize  you  with  water  unto 
repentance  :  but  he  that  cometh  after  me  is  mightier  than  I,  whose 
shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  bear :  he  shall  baptize  you  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  with  fire."     Mark  i.  8,  "  I  indeed  have  baptized 

*  Vol.  ii.,  1..  53. 
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you  with  water :  but  he  shall  baptize  5'0ii  with  the  Holy  Ghost." 
Luke  iii.  16,  "John  answered,  saying  unto  them  all,  I  indeed  bap- 
tize you  with  water ;  but  one  mightier  than  I  cometh,  the  latchet 
of  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  unloose  :  he  shall  baptize  you 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with  fire."  John  i.  31,  "And  I  knew 
him  not :  but  that  he  should  be  made  manifest  to  Israel,  therefore 
am  I  come  baptizing  with  water."  Acts  i.  5,  "For  John  truly 
baptized  with  water  ;  but  ye  shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
not  many  days  hence."  Chap.  xix.  4,  "  Then  said  Paul,  John  verily 
baptized  with  the  baptism  of  repentance,  saying  unto  the  people, 
that  they  should  believe  on  him  which  should  come  after  him,  that 
is,  on  Christ  Jesus,"  &c.  The  Christian  baptism  was  an  actual 
initiation  into  the  Messiah's  visible  kingdom  :  Acts  ii.  41,  "Then 
they  that  gladly  received  his  word  were  baptized :  and  the  same 
day  there  were  added  unto  them  about  three  thousand  souls." 
This  addition  was  to  the  number  of  the  disciples  and  subjects  of 
Christ;  for  then,  when  they  were  hajMzed,  were  they  reckoned 
among  His  followers.  The  baptism  of  John  did  not  actually 
introduce  any  into  the  gospel  kingdom,  or  make  them  disciples  of 
Christ ;  but  those  whom  John  baptized  were  properly  his  own 
disciples,  and  expectants  of  the  Messiah's  blessings.  Whereas 
those  whom  Jesus  ordered  to  be  baptized,  were  strictly  His  disciples, 
and  were  taught  to  expect  the  promise  of  the  Spirit,  in  His  various 
gifts  and  graces. 

(3.)  It  appears  from  the  texts  first  recited,  that  the  baptism  of 
John  was  confined  to  the  Jews,  and  temporary :  Matt.  iii.  5-7,  &c. 
But  the  Christian  baptism  was  common  to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and 
of  standing  obligation  :  John  iii.  26,  "  The  same  baptizeth,  and 
all  men  come  unto  him."   Matt,  xxviii.  19  ;  Mark  xvi.  15,  16,  &c, 

(4.)  It  does  not  appear  that  John  had  any  formida  of  adminis- 
tration ;  nor,  indeed,  have  we  any  account  of  his  commission,  but 
what  may  be  inferred  from  what  he  says,  John  i.  83,  "He  that 
SENT  me  to  baptize  with  water."  And  we  may  further  infer  that 
his  baptism  was  feom  heaven,  from  what  our  Lord  says  to  the 
chief  priests  and  elders  of  the  people,  Matt.  xxi.  25,  &c.  Whence 
it  appears  that  he  was  divinely  authorised,  and,  as  before  observed, 
that  the  Father  was  the  Institutor.  But  the  Christian  baptism 
has  a /ormw/a  of  administration  :  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  "In  THE  NAME 
OF  THE  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
And  still  shorter,  Acts  ii.  31,  "Be  baptized  every  one  of  you  in 
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THE  NAME  OF  JeSUS  ChEIST."      Also,  cliap.  X.  88,    "  In   THE  NAME 

OF  THE  Lord." 

(5.)  It  may  be  added,  that  the  baptism  of  John  was  the  con- 
cludmg  scene  of  the  legal  dispensation,  and  in  fact  part  of  it. 
Hence  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  viz.,  the  gospel  kingdom, 
was  greater  than  he.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  final  and  general 
purification,  performed  by  John  as  the  last  priest.  That  he  dis- 
charged his  office  as  a  purifying  priest  to  the  thousands  of  Israel, 
see  Acts  xiii.  23-25.  Thus  John  went  before  Jesus  in  the  spirit 
and  power  of  Elias,  (as  promised  Mai.  iv.  5,)  "  to  turn  the  hearts  of 
the  fathers  with  the  children  to  him,  and  the  disobedient  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  just ;  to  make  ready  a  people  prepared  for  the 
Lord."  (See  Luke  i.  17.)  Christian  baptism  is  the  regular  entrance 
into,  and  is  a  part  of  the  evangelical  dispensation  :  Gal.  iii.  27, 
"  For  as  many  of  you  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ,  have  put 
on  Christ,"  &c. 

(6.)  It  does  not  appear  from  the  inspired  narrative  (however 
probable  from  inferential  reasoning)  that  any  but  John  himself 
was  engaged  as  operator  in  his  baptism  ;  whereas  Christ  Himself 
baptized  none,  but  His  disciples  by  His  authority  and  in  His 
name,  (John  iv.  2.) 

§  11.  Some  have  supposed  another  distinction  between  the 
baptism  of  Jolm  and  that  of  Christ :  viz.,  that  the  latter  had  an 
immediate  reference  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  requiring  of  the  baptized 
faith  in  Him  as  a  Divine  Person,  and  an  expectation  of  His  pro- 
mised influence  ;  that  the  former  had  no  respect  at  all  to  that 
Divine  Person,  nor  supposed  any  information  concerning  Him ;  in 
proof  of  which  they  urge  Acts  xix.  2.  That  Christian  baptism 
has  an  immediate  relation  to  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  exhibited 
in  the  gospel  dispensation,  I  grant  and  maintain  ;  but  that  any 
baptized  by  John  (or  even  his  disciples)  should  be  so  grossly 
ignorant  as  not  to  know  anything  about  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  never 
to  have  heard  of  Him,  is  highly  improbable.  There  is  nothing 
upon  the  subject  more  expressly  and  emphatically  noticed  by  the 
evangelists  than  that  John  directed  those  whom  he  baptized  to 
Christ,  as  one  who  loould  baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 
fire.  It  appears  probable,  therefore,  the  disciples  at  Ephesus 
meant  by  their  answer  that  they  had  not  been  informed  that  the 
Holy  Ghost,  in  His  miraculous  influence,  had  been  actually  con- 
ferred on  any  of  the  disciples  of  John  or  of  the  Messiah  as  yet. 
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As  if  they  had  said,  We  have  not  so  much  as  heard  whether  there 
be  any  Holy  Ghost  miraculously  communicated,  much  less  have 
been  made  partakers  of  the  same.  If  this  be  not  the  import  of 
their  strange  answer,  what  must  we  infer  ?  Were  they  baptized 
by  John  in  their  infancy,  about  thirty  years  before  ?  Were  they 
children  of  parents  who  were  so  ignorant  or  so  careless  as  not  to 
inform  them  of  this  very  important  part  of  John's  ministry  ? 
Could  they  be  baptized  by  this  popular  reformer,  or  have  any 
connexion  with  those  whom  he  discipled,  and  not  be  informed  of 
that  extraordinary  fact — the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  Jesus 
at  His  baptism  ?  And  was  not  the  appellation  familiar  to  John 
and  his  followers  ?  Whether  we  consider  these  twelve  men  as 
natives  of  Ephesus  or  foreigners,  as  Jews  or  converted  Gentiles, 
whether  baptized  with  their  parents  in  infancy  or  when  adults, 
attending  the  one  interpretation  there  remain  insuperable  diffi- 
culties ;  according  to  the  other,  none  at  all.     (See  Acts  x.  37,  38.) 

§  12.  The  baptism  of  John,  therefore,  was  a  rite  appertaining 
to  the  legal  dispensation,  instituted  by  God  the  Father  for  the  use 
of  the  Jews  alone,  for  a  short  time,  to  prepare  them  for  the  king- 
dom of  the  Messiah  then  approaching,  as  by  an  extraordinary 
general  purification,*  attended  with  suitable  instructions  and  ex- 
hortations to  the  people,  and  performed  by  John  himself.  And 
Christian  baptism,  as  far  as  it  has  been  considered,  is  an  evan- 
gelical rite,  instituted  by  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  for  the  use  of 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  to  the  end  of  time,  to  be  administered  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  or,  more  fully  and  properly,  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  performed  by  Christ's 
disciples. 

Thus  John's  ministry  and  baptism  were,  in  a  manner,  the  voice 
of  the  Father  crying  by  him  in  the  wilderness  to  prepare  the 
thousands  of  Israel  for  a  suitable  reception  of  His  Divine  Son. 
"  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  ! "    Let  your  attention  be  drawn 

*  John's  baptism  is  to  be  considered  as  one  of  those  "  divers  washings,"  in  use 
among  the  Jews  on  many  occasions ;  for  he  did  not  attempt  to  make  any  altera- 
tions in  the  Jewish  religion  as  settled  by  the  Mosaic  law,  any  more  than  to  erect 
a  new  dispensation.  And  as  these  washings  were  intended  not  only  for  "the 
purifying  of  the  flesh,"  but  to  be  signs  and  symbols  of  moral  purity ;  so  the  rite 
of  baptism  was,  in  this  view,  very  suitable  to  the  doctrine  of  repentance,  which 
John  preached. — Jennings's  Jewish  Antiquities,  book  i.,  chap,  tii..  Art.  Proselytes. 
And  the  same  author  concludes,  from  a  passage  in  Josejjhus,  that  the  latter 
makes  John's  Ijaptism  to  be  of  the  nature  of  the  Jewish  purifications  or  ceremonial 
washings. 
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from  all  legal  sacrifices,  as  about  to  cease ;  and  let  it  be  directed 
to  Him  in  whom  all  the  law  and  the  prophets  have  their  accom- 
plishment, and  who  is  shortly,  in  a  wonderful  manner,  to  bear 
away  the  sin  of  the  world  !  "  And  lo  a  voice  from  heaven,  say- 
ing, This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  aji  well  pleased  : 
hear  ye  Him."  But  the  Christian  baptism  is  the  institution  of 
the  Son,  proclaiming  the  necessity,  and  directing  to  the  influences, 
of  the  Divine  Spirit ;  and  these  influences  poured  upon  the  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus  is  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit.  And  thus  we  are  led, 
with  wonder  and  gratitude,  to  contemplate  the  love  and  provident 
care  of  the  Father,  the  mediation  and  grace  of  the  Son,  and  the 
efficacious  and  everlasting  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  These 
three  are  one ;  and  they  concur  in  bearing  record  to  the  truth  and 
glory  of  the  blessed  gospel  (See  1  John  v.  6-8.)  And  those  who 
are  baj^tized  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  or  the  sacred  Three-One,  should 
incessantly  breathe  after  the  SjDirit  of  grace,  to  which  the  ordinance 
refers  us.  Jesus,  our  Divine  Master  and  Lord,  is  able  and  ready 
to  baptize  us  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire  :  not  by  conferring 
miraculous  gifts,  but,  what  is  infinitely  more  important  to  us,  sanc- 
tifying graces,  whereby  we  may  be  purified  and  made  meet  for  His 
heavenly  kingdom. 

§  13.  (Second,)  It  must  be  allowed,  in  the  next  place,  that 
between  the  baptism  of  John  and  that  of  Christ  there  is  an  agree- 
ment in  some  particulars.     And — 

(1.)  They  were  both  from  heaven,  or  of  Divine  institution  :  the 
one  instituted  by  the  Father,  the  other  by  the  Son,  but  both  alike 
by  the  highest  authority. 

(2.)  There  appears  no  mark  of  difference  in  the  two  institutions 
as  to  the  action  of  baptizing  ;  we  may,  therefore,  conclude,  for 
aught  the  diff'erent  accounts  say  to  the  contrary,  that  it  was  the 
same.  Pure  water  was  the  common  element,  but  the  nature  and 
mode  of  the  action  itself  will  be  considered  in  its  proper  place. 

(3.)  The  same  may  be  said  concerning  the  qualifications  of 
their  respective  subjects;  which  qualifications,  and  the  grounds 
thereof,  will  be  examined  at  large  in  the  subsequent  part  of  this 
treatise. 

(4.)  There  was  an  agreement  respecting  some  of  the  blessings 
signified  and  exhibited,  particularly  the  remission  of  sins,  (Mark 
i.  4 ;  Luke  iii.  3  ;  Acts  ii.  88.)  They  both  referred  to  Christ  as 
the  sovereign  Dispenser  of  the  influences  of  the  Spirit,  the  one 
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indeed  in  a  sense  more  remote,  and  the  other  directly.  (See  Matt, 
iii.  11,  &c. ;  and  Acts  ii.  38,  &c.) 

(5.)  Some  obligations  were  also  similar,  especially  that  of  re- 
pentance. (See  Matt.  iii.  1 1  ;  Acts  xxii.  1 6.)  Also  that  they  should 
believe  on  Christ,  (Acts  xix.  3-5,  viii.  37.)  Both  required  a  suit- 
able reformation  of  life  and  conduct. 

§  14.  I  am  led,  by  an  attentive  and  impartial  survey  of  those 
sacred  passages  that  have  any  reference  to  the  baptismal  rite,  to 
consider  it  in  its  most  general  nature  as  "  the  instituted  ordinance 
of  a  regular  admission  into  the  visible  kingdom  of  Christ,  or,  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  wherein  the  minister 
solemnly  recognises  the  fitness  of  the  baptized  to  be  a  subject  of 
that  kingdom." 

(I.)  It  is  the  instituted  ordinance  of  a  regular  admission.  (See 
Acts  ii.  41.)  Charity,  and  the  nature  of  the  case,  compel  me  to 
conclude  that  there  are  many  whom  we  should  deem  subjects  of 
Christ's  kingdom,  even  in  its  visible  form,  who  were  never  admitted 
into  it  ministerially  by  baptism  ;  among  whom  we  may  reckon  at 
least  the  promising  (not  to  say  the  infant)  offspring  of  Antipsedo- 
baptists,  many  well-meaning,  though  erroneous  disciples  of  Fox 
and  Barclay,  &c.  Nor  should  this  concession  seem  at  all  strange 
to  those  who  disclaim  the  pretended  infallibility  of  a  visible  Church. 
But  however  willing  we  may  be  to  embrace  these  in  the  arms  of 
Christian  charity,  as  fellow-subjects  of  Christ's  kingdom,  yet,  as 
they  were  never  initiated  into  it  by  the  solemn  rite  of  baptism, 
we  cannot  consider  them  as  regidar  subjects. 

(2.)  It  is  an  ordinance  of  admission  into  the  visible  kingdom  of 
Christ.  (Compare  Acts  viii.  13,  x.  47,  48.)  The  Redeemer's  king- 
dom is  to  be  considered  in  two  respects  :  as  to  its  spiritual  form, 
and  its  external  administration.  Many,  no  doubt,  belong  to  the 
former  who  have  no  regidar  connexion  with  the  latter;  and 
many,  it  is  equally  certain,  are  introduced  to  the  Messiah's  king- 
dom through  the  baptismal  ceremony,  (even  in  adult  age,)  who  are 
not  the  subjects  of  His  spiritual  government.  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable this  was  the  case  with  great  numbers  of  disciples  who  fol- 
lowed Christ  but  for  a  season,  and  then  forsook  Him  ;  we  might 
also  instance  in  Judas,  Simon  the  sorcerer,  &c.  And  many  will  say 
at  last,  "  We  have  eaten  and  drunk  in  thy  presence,"  who  yet  will 
be  disowned.  However  regular  the  admission,  and  however  un- 
impeachable the  external  allegiance  of  some  persons,  they  may  be, 
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notwithstanding,  essentially  deficient  in  a  spiritual  view,  and  be 
at  last  translated  into  the  kingdom  of  darkness. 

(3.)  It  is  a  solemn  recognition  of  the  fitness  of  the  baptized  to 
be  a  subject  of  that  kingdom.  (See  Matt,  xxviii.  19.)  The  qualifi- 
cations of  the  subjects  must  be  of  a  moral  nature,  as  before  shewn, 
and  baptism  does  not  produce  these,  but  suppose  them.  So  far  is 
it,  therefore,  from  saving  a  soul,  ex  opere  operato,  that  it  does  not 
even  constitute  a  visible  subject  or  member,  but  only  recognise 
one  ;  and  so  far  from  making  the  baptized  a  child  of  God,  a  member 
of  Christ,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  these  terms,  that  it  is  only  declarative  of  his  fitness  to  be  a 
subject  of  the  external  administration  of  that  kingdom,  (Acts 
viii.  13.) 

(4.)  The  person  whose  right  it  is  to  determine  this  fitness  is  the 
minister  who  does  solemnly  recognise  it.  (See  Matt,  xxviii.  1 9.) 
Whatever  extravagant  notions  have  obtained  respecting  the  power 
of  the  keys,  in  admitting  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  or  shutting 
out  of  it,  there  is,  however,  a  sound  sense  in  which  this  power  is 
assigned  to  ministers.  They  are  the  appointed  guardians  of  the 
institution,  and  have  a  negative  voice  in  opposition  to  all  claims. 
If  they  abuse  this  power,  as  fallible  persons  may,  to  their  own 
Master  they  stand  or  fall.     Their  Sovereign  and  Judge  is  at  hand. 

§  15.  (First,)  Let  us  next  inquire,  by  Scripture  evidence,  into 
the  things  represented  by  this  significant  rite.  Passages  of  infor- 
mation relating  to  this  particular  are  very  numerous ;  but,  if  I 
mistake  not,  there  is  not  one  but  is  naturally  reducible  to  these 
two  heads — viz.,  blessings  exhibited  by  it,  and  obligations  resulting 
from  it.     I  shall  begin  with  the  former. 

(1.)  One  of  the  important  blessings  exhibited  in  the  ordinance 
of  Christian  baptism,  as  in  a  bright  mirror,  is  the  remission  of 
sins,  (Acts  ii.  38.)  In  this,  as  observed  before,  the  baptism  of 
Christ  agreed  with  that  of  John,  and,  I  may  add,  with  the  divers 
baptisms  under  the  law,  (Heb.  ix.  10.)  Indeed,  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  how  there  could  be  a  dispensation  of  grace,  or  exhibition 
of  mercy  to  fallen  man,  in  any  period  of  time,  without  including 
this  blessing  as  an  essential  part  of  it. 

(2.)  It  exhibits  salvation  through  Christ,  (Mark  xvi.  IG  ;  1  Pet. 
iii.  21.)  The  display  of  salvation,  simply  considered,  is  not  p)eculiar 
to  the  Christian  economy,  more  than  the  remission  of  sins ;  but 
the  peculiarity  of  the  one  and  the  other  blessing  under  the  gospel 
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dispensation  is,  that  they  are  proposed  through  the  mediation  and 
atonement  of  the  Messiah  actually  come.  Now,  in  this  last  most 
perfect  and  unshaken  establishment  of  religion,  the  initiatoiy  rite 
of  it,  baptism,  exhibits  salvation  and  life  eternal  to  its  highly- 
favoured  subjects,  as  not  only  procured  by  the  merits,  but  also 
conferred  by  the  hands  of  its  Divine  Founder. 

(3.)  In  Christian  baptism  is  exhibited  union  and  communion 
with  Christ  and  with  His  body  the  Church,  (I  Cor.  xii.  13  ;  Rom, 
vi.  3,  4,  &c.;  Col.  ii.  11-13.)  Under  every  economical  publication 
of  mercy  to  the  apostate  race  of  Adam,  communion  with  God  was 
a  privilege  singularly  important.  This  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham, 
and,  indeed,  all  the  faithful,  enjoyed  in  every  age,  more  or  less  ; 
and  the  subjects  of  those  dispensations,  respectively,  were  favoured 
with  the  exhibition  of  it.  But  it  is  our  distinguished  lot,  as  sub- 
jects of  the  gospel  kingdom,  to  have  communion  with  Jehovah  as 
our  God  and  Father  in  Christ,  with  whose  meritorious  sufferings 
and  perfect  righteousness  He  is  well  pleased,  displayed  to  us  in  the 
most  explicit  and  endearing  terms,  and  particularly  in  the  sig- 
nificant institution  of  baptism.  But  communion  with  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,  is  of  a  nature  still  more  discriminating.  For  this 
supposes  not  only  an  access  to  Him  for  spiritual  blessings,  and  a 
reception  out  of  His  fulness  of  a  liberal  supply,  but  also  a  twofold 
union — the  one  federal,  the  other  mystical.  He  exhibits  Himself, 
therefore,  as  a  complete  covenant  head  to  His  visible  Church,  and 
therewith  a  correspondent  communion  ;  and  in  virtue  of  which 
general  exhibition,  a  foundation  of  hope  and  encouragement  is 
administered  to  all  without  exception.  And  whenever  the  ordi- 
nance of  baj)tism  is  duly  administered,  this  glorious  truth  is  re- 
presented and  signified.  Christ  is  also  a  head  of  influence ;  this 
truth,  equally  glorious  and  important,  He  also  exhibits  in  the 
same  general  way.  Wherever  the  gospel  and  its  ordinances  come, 
a  proclamation  is  made  that  Christ  is  the  head  of  influence,  that 
there  is  a  most  precious,  endearing  communion  between  Him  and 
His  people,  that  He  regards  them,  in  point  of  nearness  and  tender 
love,  "  members  of  his  body,  of  his  flesh,  and  of  his  bones."  *  And 
as  Christ  is  thus  the  head,  all  quickened  by  His  vital  influence 
are  members  in  particular.  Hence  arises  the  communion  of  saints. 
"  For  as  the  body  is  one,  and  hath  many  members,  and  all  the 
members  of  that  one  body,  being  many,  are  one  body ;  so  also  is 

*  Eph.  V.  30. 
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Christ"  and  His  Church.  "  For  by  one  Spirit  care  we  all  baptized 
into  one  body."     (See  also  1  John  i.  3.) 

(4.)  It  exhibits  Christ  as  our  spiritual  covering  and  complete 
righteousness,  (Gal.  iii.  27.)  Remarkable  to  this  purpose  are  the 
words  of  Mr  Locke  : — "  So  that  to  God,  now  looking  upon  them, 
there  appears  nothing  but  Christ.  They  are,  as  it  were,  covered  all 
over  with  Him,  as  a  man  is  with  the  clothes  he  hath  put  on.  And 
hence  he  says  in  the  next  verse,  that  they  are  all  one  in  Christ 
Jesus,  as  if  there  were  but  that  one  person."*  In  every  instance 
of  baptizing  into  Christ,  an  exhibition  is  made  of  Him  in  this 
illustrious  view :  He  is  set  forth  a  propitiation ;  He  is  dis- 
played as  a  sun  and  shield,  a  robe  of  righteousness  to  cover  our 
naked  souls,  and  a  garment  of  praise  as  a  preservative  from  sorrow. 
That  the  woman  should  be  clothed  with  the  Sun,  the  Church  en- 
robed with  the  Lord  her  righteousness,  was  esteemed  a  great 
wonder  in  heaven,f  and  should  be  marvellous  in  our  sight. 

§  16.  (5.)  In  baptism  is  eminently  exhibited  the  downpour- 
ing  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  To  this  John  bore  constant  witness, 
(Matt.  iii.  11 ;  Mark  i.  8;  Luke  iii.  16;  John  i.  83.)  And  this  our 
Lord  confirmed,  (Acts  i.  5.)  This,  moreover,  Peter  repeats,  and 
further  authenticates,  for  the  information  and  encouragement  of 
the  Gentiles,  (Acts  ii.  38,  39.)  Thus  do  the  ancient  promises  and 
prophecies  run  respecting  these  Divine  influences :  Prov.  i.  23, 
"  Turn  ye  at  my  reproof ;  behold  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  unto 
you,"  Isa.  xliv,  3,  "  I  will  ponr  my  Spirit  upon  thy  seed."  Joel 
ii.  28,  "  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  afterward,  that  I  will  pour  out 
my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh,"  &c. ;  that  is,  I  presume,  "  Under  the 
gospel  dispensation  I  will  make  an  exhibition  of  this  invaluable 
privilege  to  Jews  and  Gentiles  without  distinction."  This  prediction 
Peter  applies  to  the  miraculous  effusion  of  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  (Acts  ii.  17,  18.)  But  that  he  does  not  exclude  His  com- 
mon influences  in  after  times  from  being  a  part  of  the  promise, 
appears  from  ver.  29.  To  the  same  purpose  is  the  language  of 
Zechariah,  chap.  xii.  10,  "And  I  will  pour  upon  the  house  of 
David,  and  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  the  Spirit  of  grace 
and  of  supplications,"  &c.  Such  a  general  promise  must  intend 
an  economical  exhibition  of  the  blessing ;  as  is  evident  from  the 
apostolic  writings,  (Heb.  iv.  10,  James  i.  5,  &c. ;)  and  especially 
from  our  Lord's  declarations  and  conduct,  (Luke  xi.  13;  John  vii. 

*  Paraph,  in  Joe.  f  Rev.  xii.  1. 
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37-39.)  VndeT  former  dispensations  God  granted  to  His  people 
His  Holy  Spirit,  when  He  was  comparatively  but  as  the  dew 
unto  Israel,  or  the  small  rain  on  the  tender  herb  ;  but  now  He  is 
poured  on  the  Gentiles,  and  shed  abundantly,  not  only  through 
the  mediation,  but  also  by  the  actual  communications  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord,  (Tit.  iii.  6  ;  Acts  ii.  33,  x.  45  ;  John  i.  33.) 

(6.)  Regeneration,  or  the  quickening  influence  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  on  a  sinful  soul,  is  another  blessing  exhibited  in  the  bap- 
tismal rite,  (John  iii.  5  ;  Tit.  iii.  5.)  From  the  evident  reference 
baptism  has  to  this  effect  of  the  Spirit  on  the  souls  of  the  re- 
deemed, the  ancient  Fathers  termed  the  ordinance  itself,  TroKtyye- 
veaia,  regeneration.  And  others  have  observed  a  striking  analogy 
between  the  baptismal  element  and  the  regenerating  efficacy  of 
the  Spirit : — "  Water  is  the  principle  of  very  many  living  things, 
and  in  their  creation  the  Spirit  brooded  on  the  waters,  (Gen.  i.  2.) 
The  earth  produces  scarce  anything  that  has  life,  either  of  the 
vegetable  or  reptile  kind,  unless  it  be  impregnated  with  water, 
(Ps.  Ixv.  10.)  The  very  generation  of  the  human  foetus  is  said 
to  be  from  water,  (Isa.  xlviii.  1 ;  Ps.  Ixviii.  26.)  Thus,  in  like 
manner,  the  blood  and  Spirit  of  Christ,  as  the  mystical  water,  are 
the  princijDles  of  our  regeneration  and  new  creation,  (John  iii.  5.) 
And  as  that  is  signified  by  the  water  of  baptism,  so  baptism  itself 
is  called.  Tit.  iii.  5,  'The  washing  of  regeneration,  and  renewing 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  "  * 

(7.)  Sanctification,  or  the  cleansing  effect  of  the  Spirit  on  a 
polluted  soul,  is  a  mercy  very  significantly  represented  and 
graciously  exhibited  in  baptism,  (1  Cor.  vi.  11;  Eph.  v.  26.) 
'  The  washing  away  the  filth  of  the  flesh,'  as  Peter  (1  Ep.  iii.  2 1) 
calls  baptism,  is  not  only  an  apt  and  expressive  sign  of  the  Spirit's 
purifying  influence,  but  also  a  divinely-appointed  mirror,  if  I  may 
so  express  myself,  in  which  God  exhibits  the  blessing  to  all  thus 
regularly  enrolled  among  the  subjects  of  His  kingdom,  in  the  most 
conspicuous  manner.  This  remark  is  equally  applicable  to  all  the 
other  particulars  before  mentioned  as  to  this  of  sanctification. 
And  it  is  a  distinction  I  could  wish  the  reader  fully  to  enter  into, 
being  of  no  small  moment  in  this  debate,  as  will  appear  hereafter. 

§  17.  (8.)  What  crowns  all  the  other  blessings,  and  in  which 
indeed  they  are  all  virtually  included,  is  man's  chief  and  ALL- 
SUFFICIENT  GOOD ;  and  this  is  what  baptism  exhibits  in  a  very 

*  Witsii  CEcon.  Feeder.,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  xvi.,  §  24. 
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express  and  glorious  manner,  (Matt,  xxviii.  19.)  The  ever  ador- 
able and  blessed  God,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  uses  and  dig- 
nifies this  ordinance  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  His  wonderful 
condescension  and  grace  to  every  subject,  introduced  through 
this  avenue  into  the  visible  Christian  kingdom,  thereby  explicitly 
testifying,  as  of  old  to  Abraham,  that  He  is  GoD  ALL- sufficient. 
He  declares  Himself  a  merciful  and  loving  Father,  an  almighty 
Redeemer,  and  most  holy  Sanctifier.  But  it  is  a  consideration 
peculiarly  worthy  of  our  regard,  that  herein  He  does  not  merely 
declare  what  He  is  in  himself,  but  what  He  is  in  relation  to  guilty, 
helpless  sinners.  To  those  who  have  escaped  the  corruption  that 
is  in  the  world  through  lust,  or  have  been  regularly  entered  as  the 
subjects  of  the  Eedeemer's  kingdom,  are  exhibited  exceeding  great 
and  precious  j^romises,  that  by  these  they  might  be  partakers  of  a 
divine  nature,  (2  Pet.  i.  4.)  "  Blessed  is  the  people,"  conijyaratively 
so  at  any  rate,  "  whose  God  is  the  Lord,"  who  are  authorised  and 
encouraged  to  approach  Jehovah  as  the  object  of  their  worship, 
trust,  and  confidence  ;  and  blessed  in  a  manner  still  more  emphati- 
cal,  if  their  hearts,  however  corrupt  by  nature,  are  assimilated  by 
grace  to  His  moral  image,  (Ps.  xxxiii.  12,  cxliv.  15.)  It  is  further 
observable,  that  the  unworthiness,  yea,  the  moral  unfitness  of  the 
subject,  does  not  eclipse  this  glorious  truth ;  for  as  the  heavenly 
Father  maketh  His  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and 
sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust,  so  the  economical  ex- 
hibition of  Himself,  under  the  most  illustrious  and  endearing  char- 
acters, is  to  every  subject  of  His  gospel  kingdom  without  exception. 
Whatever  reception  His  mercy  meets  with  among  men,  "He  abideth 
faithful;  He  cannot  deny  himself."  (See  2  Tim.  ii.  11-14.)  And 
He  still  shineth,  even  in  darkness,  though  the  darkness  compre- 
hendeth  Him  not,  (John  i.  4,  &c.)  This  hath  been  the  common 
and  exalted  privilege  of  the  subjects  of  every  dispensation  of  true 
religion  that  ever  was  in  the  world — viz.,  That  Jehovah  graciously 
proposed  Himself  to  them  as  their  chief  good.  But  this  pro- 
posal, or  revealed  exhibition,  of  the  Geeat  Supreme  made  by 
Himself  to  those  whom  His  providence  singled  out,  though  it 
seems  the  principal  and  most  distinguishing  feature  of  each  eco- 
nomy, from  the  first  to  the  second  Adam,  hath  yet  been  charac- 
terised by  different  degrees  of  explicituess.  What  the  wise  man 
says  of  the  path  of  the  just,  that  it  "shines  more  and  more  to  the 
perfect  day,"  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  gradual  openings  of 
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the  dispensations  of  grace.  The  fall  of  Adam  brought  ujDon  his 
posterity  a  night  of  moral  darkness,  uncertainty,  and  justly- appre- 
hended danger ;  while  additional  discoveries  were  made  of  the 
Divine  will,  and  numerous  witnesses  raised  to  promulgate  the  cer- 
tainty and  approach  of  greater  and  better  blessings  ;  till,  at  length, 
the  Sun  of  Eighteousness  appeared  to  illuminate  the  hemisphere 
of  the  gospel  Church,  as  a  prelude  to  a  state  of  unclouded  and  im- 
mortal glory.  By  the  gospel,  life  and  immortality  are  brought  to 
light,  and  placed  in  full  view.  What  was  hidden  from  ages  and 
generations,  is  now  made  manifest  to  the  saints,  and  they  are  en- 
couraged, with  open  face,  to  behold  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  0 
glorious  privilege !  Blessed  are  the  eyes  that  see,  and  the  ears 
that  hear  these  things !  The  meanest  Christian  hath  no  need  to 
envy  the  dignity  of  kings,  or  the  honour  of  prophets,  that  died 
without  this  sight.  And  let  not  the  reader  forget,  that  the  very 
exhibition  made  in  baptism  of  such  blessings  is  an  important 
privilege. 

§  18.  (Second,)  The  things  signified  in  baptism  are  either  bless- 
ings or  obligations ;  we  have  considered  the  former,  and  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  latter,  which  we  shall  find  to  be  great  and  important. 
And — 

(1.)  From  Christian  baptism  results  the  obligation  of  repent- 
ance, (Acts  xxii.  1 6.)  Every  display  of  Divine  goodness  obliges  a 
sinful  creature  to  repent,  (Eom.  ii.  4  ;)  but  an  exhibition  of  mercy 
and  foigiveness  increases  the  obligation.  And  as  in  baptism  are 
held  forth  the  greatest  mercies  and  blessings,  it  must  proportion- 
ably  oblige  to  a  disposition  corresponding  thereto.  Now,  though 
remission  of  sins  be  represented  in  Scripture  as  generally  granted 
ttpon  repentance,  (Acts  iii.  19,)  it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  no 
remission  granted  without  it ;  but  this  is  clear,  that  actual  im- 
penitence, persisted  in,  excludes  remission.  And  those  who  are  the 
subjects  of  forgiveness,  but  under  a  natural  incapacity  to  repent, 
may  be  said,  notwithstanding,  to  be  under  obligation  in  this  sense, 
viz.,  that  the  jy^'inciple  of  holiness  and  rectitude,  from  which  evan- 
gelical repentance  must  proceed,  is  what  every  child  of  Adam  is 
obliged  to,  or  ought  to  possess.  And  the  natural  capacity  itself  is 
under  an  absolute  obligation  to  subserve  the  dictates  of  that 
principle. 

(2.)  From  baptism  arises  the  obligation  to  destroy  the  body 
of  sin,  (Rom.  vi.  3,  4,  &c.)     That  the  passage  now  quoted  refers 
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to  the  OBLIGATION,  resulting  from  baptism,  to  renounce,  to  crucify, 
to  destroy  and  hury  sin,  is  evident  from  the  connexion.  The 
apostle  had  been  shewing  that  a  sinner's  justification  was  ob- 
tained freely  by  the  righteousness  of  Christ  imputed,  and  so  the 
privilege  not  founded  on  any  deeds  of  the  law,  or  any  good 
quality  whatever  in  the  person  justified  ;  no  efforts  or  worthiness 
of  the  guilty  sinner  could  ever  deliver  him  from  the  condemna- 
tion of  sin.  This  representation  of  the  subject  gave  rise  to  an 
Antinomian  objection,  which  the  apostle  first  rejects  with  ab- 
horrence, and  then  particularly  refutes.  And  this  he  does  by 
shewing  that  holiness,  as  well  as  righteousness,  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  Christian  character;  that  sin  must  be  subdued  as 
well  as  j^cL'i^doned ;  and  that,  as  our  righteousness  was  obtained 
by  the  perfect  work  of  Christ,  so  our  sanctification  is  effected  by 
virtue  of  a  vital  union  with  Him.  Now  this  mystical,  vital,  spirit- 
ual union  is  one  of  the  great  blessings  exhibited  in  baptism  ;  and 
from  it  result  the  most  important  obligations.  Such  a  union  re- 
quires particularly,  that  we  should  concur  with  the  grand  designs 
of  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  His  people.  In  regard  to  sin,  it  was 
His  design  to  resist  it  in  every  instance,  to  renounce  it  in  every 
shape,  to  nail  it  to  His  cross,  and  so  to  destroy  and  bury  it,  that 
neither  Himself  nor  His  redeemed  people  should  be  in  any  respect 
voluntary  subjects  of  sin's  power — He  of  its  imputative  force,  they 
of  its  enslaving  and  defiling  dominion.  The  person  who  is  bap- 
tized into  this  union  with  Christ  (and  so  is  every  one  that  is  bap- 
tized at  all)  is,  from  the  very  notion  of  such  a  union,  under  an 
obligation  of  universal  conformity  to  this  important  design.  Christ 
is  the  vine,  His  disciples  and  subjects  are  the  branches.  As  Divine 
justice  dealt  with  sin  in  Christ  the  surety,  so  ought  we  to  deal 
with  it  in  ourselves.  In  Him  it  was  condemned,  crucified,  utterly 
destroyed,  and  buried  ;  our  union  with  Christ,  represented  by  bap- 
tism, obliges  to  a  cordial  concurrence  in  the  same  design.  If  jus- 
tice spared  sin  in  Christ,  so  may  we  in  ourselves,  otlierwise  not. 
If  justice  avenged  itself  on  sin  in  our  representative  and  head,  so 
should  we  in  ourselves.  Christ,  in  His  unparalleled  condescen- 
sion, and  by  virtue  of  His  federal  engagement,  became  so  united 
to  our  imputed  sin,  that  He  and  sin  must  live  or  die  together.  If 
He  had  not  died,  sin  had  not  died.  If  He  had  not  been  buried, 
sin  could  not  be  buried.  Then  the  union  was  dissolved,  when 
both  were  dead  and  buried.     But   the  same  glorious  power  that 
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was  pleased  to  bruise,  to  smite,  to  put  Him  to  grief,  and  sac- 
rifice Him  to  death,  when  united  to  sin,  did,  when  He  became  dis- 
engaged from  it,  raise  Him  up  to  immortal  life  and  glory.  Nor 
can  our  new  man  be  raised,  till  our  old  man  be  dead  and  buried. 
Therefore,  instead  of  cherishing  and  animating  in  ourselves  the 
monster  sin,  for  the  eternal  destruction  and  burial  of  which  Christ 
was  crucified  and  buried,  we  are  under  the  strongest  obligation  to 
concur  with  His  design,  to  bring  it  to  a  state  of  death  and  keep  it 
there,  putting  our  foot,  as  it  were,  on  its  horrid  neck  whenever  it 
attempts  to  rise.  And  as  Christ,  the  tree  of  life,  was  taken  from 
the  trees  of  the  wood,  and  after  His  death  planted  in  the  earth, 
that,  freed  from  sin,  He  mioht  grow  and  flourish  with  immortal 
vigour  ;  so  we  ought  to  plant  ourselves  with  Christ,  that  our  cor- 
rupt nature  may  be  left  with  His  imputed  sin  and  weakness,  and 
our  spiritual  nature  may  grow  u^  with  Him  into  a  similar  fruitful- 
ness,  vigour,  and  glory.  Or,  as  a  graft  cannot  participate  of  the 
sap,  life,  and  fruitfulness  of  another  tree,  except  it  be  first  severed 
from  its  old  stock,  leaving  it  for  ever  behind ;  so  we  cannot  par- 
take of  spiritual  life  and  fruitfulness  from  Christ,  but  by  being 
severed  and  entirely  disengaged  from  our  sinful  selves,  that  we 
may  grow  up  into  Him  in  all  things.  The  apostle's  similitude, 
when  treating  of  the  resurrection,  is  not  inapplicable  to  the  subject 
of  this  mystical  union  :  "  That  which  thou  sowest  is  not  quickened 
except  it  die."  All  seeds,  and  some  species  of  plants,  never  spring 
up  into  new  life,  but  by  the  death  and  corruption  of  at  least  a  j^art 
thereof.  When  the  germen  sprouts  forth,  the  other  part  consumes 
away  in  the  ground.  Thus,  as  baptism  obliges  to  a  concurrence 
with  the  design  of  this  union  in  general,  which  is  exhibited  in 
baptism,  so  particularly  with  that  of  mortifying  and  destroying  the 
body  of  sin. 

§  19.  (3.)  From  baptism  results  the  obligation  of  neiuness  of 
life  and  heavenly-mindedness,  (Rom.  vi.  4,  8,  11,  13,  19,  &c.) 
And  this  is  peculiarly  enforced  by  the  apostle  from  the  doctrine 
of  vital  union  to  Christ ;  union  of  design,  union  of  interest ;  a 
certain  oneness  of  spirit,  of  life,  light,  and  liberty.  For  as  Christ 
is  risen  and  ascended  to  a  state  of  triumph  over  sin  and  hell,  a 
state  of  refined  pleasure,  and  an  inexpressible,  serene  delight,  in 
spiritual  purity  and  the  beauty  of  holiness ;  so  every  jjerson  bap- 
tized into  Christ  is  baptized  into  His  life,  and  lies  under  the 
strongest  obligations  of  being  thus  conformed  to  Him. 
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(4.)  From  our  baptism  ai'ises  the  obligation  of  an  inviolable 
attachment  to  Christ  as  our  supreme  Master  and  Lord,  (1  Cor.  i. 
1 3.)  Christ  is  our  Master  ;  He  demands  of  us  to  regard  Him  as 
such,  and  He  alone  is  deserving  of  it.  No  one  else  deserves  to  be 
called  Master  on  earth.  And  as  none  can  serve  two  masters  of 
different  and  opposite  interests,  with  the  same  fidelity  and  aflfec- 
tion ;  by  baptism,  the  rite  of  a  regular  entrance  into  His  family 
and  service,  we  are  obliged  to  be  faithfully  attached  to  Him  and 
His  interest  entirely.  Christ  is  a  King,  and  His  Church  is  a  king- 
dom, (but  not  of  this  world,)  and  every  subject  of  this  kingdom  is 
in  loyal  duty  bound  to  adhere  to  Christ  as  the  lawful  and  infinitely 
worthy  Sovereign. 

(5.)  An  obligation  is  laid  on  the  baptized  person  to  seek  and 
maintain  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  towards  God,  (1  Pet.  iii. 
21.)  God's  requisitions  and  demands  from  us  are  very  great  and 
awfuL  As  a  holy  and  just  God,  He  claims  perfection  of  state  and 
obedience  from  the  creature  ;  nothing  short  of  perfection  will  God 
accept,  or  the  conscience  approve  of.  How,  then,  can  a  sinner 
make  a  confident  appeal  to  God,  when  answering  His  demands  as 
a  judge,  or  claiming  the  peculiar  blessings  of  a  God  in  covenant? 
What  provision  is  made  to  calm  the  surges  of  the  mind  ?  What 
can  dissipate  the  gloom  of  adverse  providences,  or  support  the 
soul,  conscious  of  much  frailty  and  imperfection,  in  the  apprehen- 
sions of  approaching  death  ?  A  consciousness  of  being  united  to 
Christ  as  the  risen  Saviour.  As  united  to  Him  we  are  justified  by 
His  resurrection,  and  saved  by  His  constant  intercession.  His 
heavenly  and  immortal  life.  In  baptism,  indeed,  are  represented 
and  exhibited  God's  all-sufficiency,  His  matchless  greatness  and 
goodness,  the  boundless  and  unfathomable  riches  of  His  grace ; 
and  a  cordial,  conscious  embracing  of  these  blessings  must  satisfy 
conscience  and  produce  a  serene  content  in  the  mind.  But  what 
the  conscience  has  to  do  with,  in  the  above  passage,  is,  I  presume, 
more  immediately,  the  claim  of  Divine  justice  and  holiness.  The 
resurrection  of  Christ  is,  then,  the  great  evidence  w'e  have  that 
justice  is  satisfied  with  His  finished  work,  and  so  it  becomes  an 
objective  ground  of  confidence  to  the  conscience  (otherwise  terrified 
with  guilt  and  condemnation)  in  its  reply  to  the  Divine  claims. 
And  being  conscious  of  a  vital  union  with  Christ,  the  consideration 
of  His  victorious  resurrection  and  triumphant  ascension  lays  the 
foundation  of  holy  joy  and  triumph.     But  it  is  a  remark  not  a 
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little  important,  that  here  the  remedy  is  2)rojwrtio')ied  to  the 
disease ;  the  ansAver  of  a  good  conscience  is  to  the  believer  ade- 
quate to  the  clamours  of  an  evil  conscience  to  the  unbeliever. 

§  20.  (G.)  From  baptism  results  the  obligation  of  filling  up 
(honourably,  no  doubt,)  the  place  of  departed  Christians,  (1  Cor, 
XV.  29.)  What  Solomon  remarks  of  the  generations  of  the  world 
of  mankind,  through  the  successive  revolutions  of  time,  is  appli- 
cable to  the  Church  of  God  in  the  world  :  "  One  generation  passeth 
away,  and  another  generation  cometh."  *  All  alike  make  their 
exit  through  the  gate  of  death  ;  for  it  is  aj)pointed  for  all  men 
once  to  die,  by  an  irreversible  decree.  How,  then,  is  the  depopu- 
lated kingdom  of  Christ  to  be  recruited  ?  When  persecution  with 
its  merciless  attendants,  and  the  wasting  messengers  of  death,  render 
the  Church  like  a  desolate  island,  how  is  it  to  be  colonised  ?  By 
constant  supplies  from  the  wide  world.  The  world  is  a  common 
nursery  from  whence  the  Church  is  planted  ;  but  the  watering  of 
baptism  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  insure  the  future  growth,  ver- 
dure, and  fruitfulness  of  the  plants ;  for  in  this  plantation,  the 
Church  visible,  every  plant  which  the  heavenly  Father  planteth  not 
(of  which  there  have  always  been  awful  instances)  shall  be  rooted 
up.  "Paul  may  plant,  and  Apollos  may  water,  but  God  giveth  the 
increase."  But  notwithstanding  this,  ministers  are  commissioned 
to  transplant  and  to  water,  leaving  the  event  to  God.  But  to 
speak  without  a  figure,  it  is  evident,  that  when  any  are  brought 
into  the  Church  regularly  by  baptism,  to  fill  up  the  room  of  others, 
they  are  obligated  to  do  it  honourably  and  usefully ;  even  as  a 
member  that  is  chosen  into  any  body  corporate,  or  a  soldier  to 
fill  a  place  in  a  rank  or  regiment. 

(7.)  From  the  ordinance  of  baptism  arises  the  obligation  of  wait- 
ing for  the  promise  of  the  Spirit,  (Acts  ii.  38,  39,  viii.  12-17.) 
The  gospel  dispensation  is  eminently  distinguished  from  all  pre- 
ceding it,  by  a  rich  display  and  communication  of  the  influences 
of  the  Spirit,  not  only  in  a  miraculous  way,  but  also  as  a  Sanctifier, 
and  especially  as  a  Comforter,  to  the  Church.  And  as  this  is  a 
blessing  of  unspeakable  value,  and  most  explicitly  exhibited  in 
Christian  baptism,  every  person  to  whom  it  hath  been  administered 
is  under  the  strongest  obligation  to  seek  and  wait  for  all  necessary 
Divine  influences.     This  is  the  unction  from  the  Holy  One  which 
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we  all  want ;  and  through  the  Divine  mercy,  there  is  in  the  insti- 
tution of  baptism  a  foundation  laid  for  the  most  importunate  and 
unwearied  application  for  all  needful  supplies  thereof  We  can 
never  be  too  ardent  and  importunate  in  our  desires  and  prayers 
for  the  illuminating,  quickening,  teaching,  and  transforming  influ- 
ences of  the  Si^irit.  And  this  incessant  breathing  of  the  soul  after 
the  Divine  influences,  is  not  only  its  interest  and  comfort  when  so 
employed ;  but,  in  consequence  of  baptism,  where  the  blessing,  by 
virtue  of  the  Divine  appointment,  is  clearly  set  forth,  it  is  what 
every  subject  is  absolutely  obliged  to  do.  And  as  no  one  can  be 
so  far  replenished  as  not  to  need  further  supplies,  the  obligation 
must  be  constant,  through  every  step  of  our  life. 

§  21.  (8.)  Another  obligation  highly  important,  resulting  from 
Christian  baptism,  is  an  absolute  devotedness  to  the  grace  and 
sovereign  will  of  GoD,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  (Matt, 
xxviii.  19.)  Baptism  into  the  name  {eh  ovofia)  of  Father,  Son, 
and  Spirit,  implies  an  obligation — 

[1.]  To  receive  this  God,  and  Him  alone,  for  our  God,  as  the 
object  of  our  worship,  the  sovereign  of  our  heart,  and  our  ever- 
lasting portion — to  the  absolute  disavowal  and  renunciation  of  all 
competitors  whatsoever. 

[2.]  To  receive  Him  under  the  representation  here  given  of 
Himself,  as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  That  these  three  terms 
beloiig  to  God  only,  and  not  the  first  to  the  true  God,  and  the 
other  two  to  beings  of  an  inferior  class,  (and  if  at  all  inferior, 
they  must  be  infinitely  so,)  seems  evident  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  connected  ;  for  from  this  nothing  less  can  be  ob- 
served than  equality  among  them  ;  and  the  importance  of  this 
remark  rises  still  higher  when  we  reflect  that  the  goodness  of  God, 
His  detestation  of  idolatry,  the  excellency  of  the  gospel  above 
other  religions,  and  the  exalted  character  of  Jesus  as  the  Founder 
of  it,  are  necessarily  degraded  if  this  be  not  the  fact.  For  thus 
to  associate  the  terms.  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  in  a  solemn  ordi- 
nance of  religion,  the  very  introductory  ordinance,  on  supposition 
that  an  infinite  disparity  subsists  between  the  objects  they  refer  to, 
appears  like  putting  a  dangerous  stumblingblock  at  the  very  porch 
of  the  Christian  temple.  But  His  true  disciples  have  not  so  learned 
Christ ;  and  Wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children. 

[3.]  Every  baptized  person  is  laid  under  obligations  of  duty  to 
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Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  respectively,  according  to  the  Scripture 
representations  of  these  Divine  Persons,  and  their  several  relations 
to  Him,  whether  absolute  or  exhibited  only. 

[4.]  Another  obligation  included  in  the  form  of  administration 
is,  cordially  to  embrace  the  infinite  mercy,  grace,  and  love  of  God, 
herein  exhibited.  Every  expression  of  benevolence  and  favour 
from  God  obliges  the  person  to  whom  it  is  directed  to  answerable 
gratitude  ;  but  no  one  that  hath  been  admitted  by  baptism  into 
the  number  of  Christ's  regular  subjects  can  say  that  he  hath  not 
had  represented  in  his  baptism  unspeakably  great  and  glorious 
blessings  ;  and  this  he  may  be  as  certain  of  as  he  can  be  of  the 
fact — THAT  HE  WAS  BAPTIZED.  Whether  he  be  certified  of  his 
baptism  by  the  evidence  of  sense,  or  competent  human  testimony, 
does  not  alter  the  case  ;  to  be  sure  of  the  fact  is  to  be  equally 
sure  of  the  exhibited  blessing  and  the  correspondent  obligation. 

[5.]  To  be  influenced,  actuated,  transformed,  directed,  and  go- 
verned by  that  mediatorial  grace  and  mercy  which  is  displayed 
by  the  medium  of  this  ordinance.  Though  the  Divine  mercy  be 
like  a  most  delightful  sunshine  in  itself,  yet  mankind  are  so 
situated  in  the  present  state  as  not  to  be  benefited  by  it  but  by 
reflection.  (See  2  Cor.  iii.  18.)  The  face  or  person  of  Christ,  the 
inspired  records,  the  ordinances  and  institutions  of  the  gospel, 
and  this  initiatory  rite  in  particular,  do  eminently  answer  this 
important  end.  And  in  proportion  as  this  last  does  so,  the  bap- 
tized person  is  obliged  by  it. 

[6.]  To  be  absolutely  devoted  to  the  sovereign  will  of  God,  so 
as  to  be  at  His  command  and  disposal  in  every  respect.  As  our 
Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Saiictifier,  He  hath  an  undoubted  right  to 
us, — all  we  are,  all  we  have,  and  all  we  do ;  which  right,  being 
evidently  represented,  and,  as  it  were,  reflected,  by  the  ordinance 
to  every  subject  of  it,  obliges  to  a  suitable  and  adequate  devoted- 
ness  to  His  will. 

§  22.  Having  now  considered  the  blessings  exhibited  by  baptism, 
and  the  obligations  resulting  from  it,  by  an  attentive  regard  to 
what  the  New  Testament  says  on  the  subject,  I  proceed  to  make 
some  remarks,  that  seem  to  follow  from  the  whole,  as  obvious 
conchisions.     And— 

(Fii^st,)  Whatever  blessings  are,  according  to  the  Scripture 
account,  represented  and  exhibited  by  baptism,  there  are  answer- 
able ohligations   resulting  from    them,    though    not    particularly 
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specified.  And  this  appears  from  the  very  nature  and  spring  of 
moral  obligation ;  for  one  person  is  obliged  to  another  in  propor- 
tion as  he  is  indebted  to  him  :  so  that  to  be  under  obligation  to 
another,  with  respect  to  universal  justice,  is  the  same  as  to  be  his 
debtor ;  and  the  nature  and  degree  of  this  debt  must  be  ascertained 
by  the  comparative  worthiness  of  the  person  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted, in  all  those  respects  in  which  we  suppose  him  to  have  a 
demand  or  claim  upon  us.  For  instance,  if  obedience  be  the  debt, 
then  it  should  be  according  to  the  worthiness  of  the  comparative 
autJiority  requiring  it ;  if  the  debt  be  gratitude,  it  should  be 
according  to  the  worthiness  of  the  benefits  or  expressed  benevo- 
lence of  the  party  benefiting,  compared  with  the  worthiness  or 
unworthiness  of  the  party  benefited ;  and  if  the  debt  be  love  or 
benevolence,  it  should  be  according  to  the  worthiness  or  excellence 
of  the  person  himself,  which  worthiness  consists  in  the  joint  con- 
sideration of  greatness  and  goodness.  Let  us  apply  these  reflec- 
tions to  the  present  case.  God  is  infinitely  great,  and  infinitely 
good ;  hence  every  intelligent  being  is  under  infinite  obligation  to 
love  Him,  because  He  is  infinitely  excellent  and  worthy,  yea,  is 
worthiness  itself  in  every  possible  respect.  God's  henejits  to  man 
are  emanations  from  His  matchless  benevolence;  and  the  greatness 
of  those  benefits  exhibited  in  the  gospel  dispensation,  or,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  in  its  initiatory  rite,  are  of  unparalleled  excel- 
lence and  importance.  "  Behold,"  says  an  inspired  apostle,  "what 
manner  of  love  the  Father  hath  bestowed  upon  us  ! "  And  saj'-s 
another,  "To  us  are  given  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises." 
The  riches  of  Christ  are  unsearchable  riches ;  then  what  must  be 
the  gift  of  Christ  himself,  and  what  must  be  the  mission  of  the 
Divine  Comforter !  What  a  worthiness  of  favour  is  here,  and 
what  a  call  to  gratitude  !  Again,  God's  authority  is  supreme,  and 
its  worthiness  is  infinite ;  and  as  every  exhibition  of  mercy  and 
favour  designed  for  sinners,  and  addressed  to  them  as  such,  claims 
from  them  a  suitable  and  corresponding  tribute  of  gratitude,  and 
the  obligation  or  debt  rises  and  multiplies  as  the  favour  does,  it 
follows  that  the  most  free  and  sovereign  grace  of  the  gospel  must 
iu  this  respect  have  all  the  force,  influence,  and  authority  of  a  law 
upon  all  to  whom  it  is  directed.  All  the  exhibitions  of  gospel 
blessings,  therefore,  have  an  authoritative  and  binding  power,  (for 
this  is  necessarily  implied  in  the  very  idea  of  obligation,)  even 
when  tlicy  are  not  delivered  in  a  commanding  form  ;  but  when  a 
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disregard  to  gospel  blessings  is  declared,  in  the  most  express  terms, 
to  be  displeasing  to  God,  and  destructive  to  ourselves, — when  we 
are  positively  told  that  a  non-compliance  with  the  proposals  of 
mercy  is  the  same  insult  as  to  charge  the  God  of  truth  with  im- 
pious falsehood,  (1  John  V.  10,)  the  authority  with  which  gospel 
grace  appears  invested  is  infinitely  important.  From  these  con- 
siderations it  appears,  that  wherever  we  meet  with  a  benefit  or 
blessing  exhibited  in  baptism,  we  may  as  safely  conclude  that  an 
ansiverable  obligation  results  therefrom,  as  if  that  obligation  were 
mentioned  in  form.  Another  conclusion,  which  is  in  a  manner 
the  converse  of  that  now  mentioned,  is  the  following,  viz. : — That 
whatever  obligations  we  find  specified  in  the  New  Testament  as 
actually  connected  with  baptism,  or  derived  from  it,  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  foundation  of  that  obligation  is  laid  in  the  exhibition 
of  answerable  benefits,  though  not  expressly  mentioned  in  that 
view. 

§  23.  (Second^  If  the  above  representation  of  the  nature  and 
design  of  this  ordinance  be  just,  it  may  contribute  to  vindicate 
the  right  use  of  two  very  important  terms,  commonly  employed  in 
the  controversy,  liable  to  abuse,  and,  may  I  not  add,  very  seldom 
explained  in  a  consistent  manner  ?  I  mean  the  terms  seal  and 
COVENANT.  Hardly  anything  more  common  in  explaining  the 
nature  of  baptism  than  some  such  phrase  as  this — "  It  is  a  sign 
and  seal  of  the  gospel  covenant : "  and  the  authority  usually  urged 
in  favour  of  this  ai^plication  of  the  word  seal,  is  what  the  apostle 
says  touching  circumcision,  Rom.  iv.  ]1,  "And  he  received  the 
sign  of  circumcision,  a  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  the  faith  which 
he  had  yet  being  uncircumcised."  Waving  a  particular  discussion 
of  the  many  strange  things  this  notable  passage  has  been  made  to 
speak,  and  the  absurd  deductions  following  thereupon,  I  would 
observe,  that  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  source  of  these  mistakes, 
has  been  owing  to  the  want  of  a  proper  attention  to  the  different 
uses  of  SEALS  among  the  ancients,  in  connexion  with  the  diff'erent 
acceptations  of  the  term  covenant. 

The  word  covenant,  as  I  shall  shew  more  fully  afterward,  fre- 
quently intends,  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  a  gracious  decree,  the  ex- 
hibition of  a  free  j^^'omise,  or  the  like,  directed  for  the  use  of 
any ;  and  in  the  above  text,  the  exhibited  blessing  is  the  righte- 
ousness of  faith.  This  is  the  Divine  proclamation,  full  of  mercy 
and  grace,  that  righteousness  and  eternal  life  should  be  received 
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by  faith,  as  that  is  opposed  to  work  and  merit ;  which  by  no 
means  implies,  that  the  blessing  is  never  communicated  to  any  of 
the  human  race  but  in  consequence  of  a  certain  act  of  the  mind 
called  believing.  Prevailing  unbelief,  it  is  true,  excludes  all  actual 
interest  in  the  contents  of  the  gracious  charter,  as  it  indicates  a 
want  of  union  with  the  Divine  Saviour,  which  is  the  grand  foun- 
dation of  our  being  accepted  as  righteous ;  and  true  belief  for  a 
similar  reason,  entitles  to  that  righteousness  which  faith  regards. 
But  faith,  or  believing,  as  an  act  of  the  mind,  is  not  the  funda- 
mental and  essential  bond  of  union ;  for  in  that  respect  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  whereby  the  fallen  sinner  is  apprehended,  is  the  bond ; 
and  which  may  subsist  without  the  existence  of  any  such  act,  as 
all  must  allow  who  admit  that  it  appears  agreeable  to  the  Divine 
constitution  to  impute  righteousness  to  infants,  who  have  neither 
works  nor  faith.  This  is  sufficient  to  shew  that  the  righteous- 
ness exhibited  and  reckoned  to  Abraham,  which  was  the  infinite 
merit  of  the  Divine  Interposer,  may  have  its  complete  effect  on 
some  of  the  human  race,  without  any  actual  restipulation  on  their 
part :  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  lays  them  under  ohligations  of 
a  suitable  return,  whether  designed  for  life  or  death.  And  if  so, 
here  is  a  covenant  (if  we  intend  thereby  an  application  of  mercy 
and  righteousness)  without  any  sealing,  or  so  nmch  as  consenting, 
on  the  part  of  the  person  benefited. 

Among  the  ancients,  as  well  as  the  moderns,  the  use  of  seals 
was  various,  and  by  no  means  confined  to  contracts  or  agreements 
between  two  or  more  parties.  An  act,  patent,  or  charter,  &c., 
of  a  monarch  is  sealed,  as  well  as  a  mutual  contract.  Seals  were 
affixed  to  letters  and  decrees,  (1  Kings  xxi.  8;  Esth.  iii.  12,  15, 
viii.  8,  10,  &c.)  In  short,  merchants  were  wont  to  put  a  seal  or 
mark  (usually  on  a  thin  piece  of  lead,  not  wax)  on  their  commodi- 
ties ;  different  things  were  sealed  for  security  against  intrusion 
and  deceit,  as  bags,  chests,  doors,  &c.  Thus,  for  instance,  God 
says,  Dent,  xxxii.  3-i,  "  Is  not  this  laid  up  in  store  with  me,  and 
sealed  up  among  my  treasures  ^  "  And  thus  Job  says,  chap.  xiv. 
17,  "  My  transgression  is  sealed  up  in  a  bag."  When  Daniel  was 
cast  into  the  lions'  den,  a  stone  was  brought,  and  laid  upon  the 
mouth  of  the  den,  and  the  king  sealed  it  with  his  own  signet, 
(Dan.  vi.  17 ;)  and  the  stone  on  our  Lord's  sepulchre  was  sealed, 
(Matt,  xxvii.  66.)  When,  therefore,  the  apostle  styles  circumcision 
a  "  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  faith,"  it  seems  an  unwarrantable 
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liberty  to  infer  that  the  seal  here  referred  to  must  necessarily  be 
that  of  a  restipulator  in  acceding  to  the  terms  of  a  contract,  as  if 
the  faith  of  Abraham,  or  of  his  descendants,  or  of  any  other 
whose  faith  should  he  in  uncircumcision,  gave  existence  to  circum- 
cision as  a  seal.  Why  not  rather  consider  it  as  what  the  Eternal 
King  has  thought  fit  to  affix  to  an  act  of  grace  ?  What  the  in- 
strument to  be  sealed  contained,  was  an  exhibition  of  righteous- 
ness;  and,  for  confirmation  that  this  righteousness  was  recom- 
mended as  the  only  foundation  of  a  sinner's  hope,  and  as  an 
all-sufficient  introduction  to  eternal  bliss,  God  appointed  circum- 
cision to  ratify  or  seal  it.  This  instrument  or  covenant  contained 
glad  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  should  be  first  to  the  house  of 
Israel  princijDally,  and  afterwards  to  all  nations  ;  it  was  the  gospel 
in  miniature.  And  the  seal  was  to  continue  until  the  Seed  should 
come,  when  express  order  should  be  given  for  its  abolition,  to 
make  way  for  another.  But  as  long  as  this  ordinance  continued 
in  force,  it  exhibited,  not  only  to  the  subject  himself,  but  to  all 
who  should  observe  it,  whether  male  or  fem.ale, — nor  only  while 
the  ceremony  was  performed,  but  in  every  period  of  life, — the 
certainty  of  these  glad  tidings.  If  any  doubt  arose  concerning 
either  the  covenant  blessings  or  obligations  represented,  they  were 
to  have  recourse  to  circumcision  as  the  broad  seal  of  heaven, 
whereby  they  might  be  certified  that  the  former  continued  in  full 
force  and  virtue,  by  way  of  exhibition,  for  their  use,  whether  male 
or  female ;  and  that  the  latter  were  unavoidably  incumbent  on 
thf;m. 

§  24.  Let  us  now  advert  to  what  Mr  B.  has  to  say  on  this  sub- 
ject : — "  If  Dr  Lightfoot's  version  of  Rom.  iv.  1 1,  and  his  observa- 
tion upon  it,  be  just,  there  can  be  little  reason  for  calling  baptism 
a  seal  of  the  covenant,  on  account  of  circumcision  being  denomi- 
nated a  seal  of  righteousness.  His  translation  of  the  text,  and 
part  of  his  remark  upon  it,  are  as  follow  : — ' "  And  he  received  the 
sign  of  circumcision,  a  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  the  faith  which 
should  hereafter  be  in  uncircumcision."  Which  shoidd  be,  not 
which  had  been.  Not  what  had  been  to  Abraham  as  yet  uncir- 
cumcised,  but  which  should  be  to  his  seed  uncircumcised, — that 
is,  to  Gentiles  that  should  hereafter  imitate  the  faith  of  Abraham; ' 
— which  version  and  interpretation,"  adds  Mr  B.,  "  are  agreeable,  so 
far  as  I  can  perceive,  both  to  the  scope  of  the  passage  and  the  letter 
of  the  text.     For  the  apostle  does  not  represent  circumcision  as  a 
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seal  of  righteousness  to  tlie  Jews  in  common,  but  to  Abraham  in 
particular.     Or  if  our  brethren  must  needs  call  it  [baptism]  a 
seal  of  the  covenant,  we  desire  to  be  informed  what  spiritual 
blessing  it  ascertains,  really  ascertains,  to  infants,  any  more  than 
to  unbelieving  adults  who  have  at  any  time  been  baptized ;  or, 
than  circumcision,  to  similar  characters,  under  the  former  eco- 
nomy ?     Millions  of  Jews  were  circumcised  in  their  infancy,  and 
numbers  of  proselytes,  who  lived  and  died  in  rebellion  against  the 
government  and  grace  of  God.     Simon  the  sorcerer,  professing 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  though  he  had  it   not,  was  baptized  by 
Philip ;   and  many,  no  doubt,  in  former  and  latter  ages,  have 
been  baptized  on  a  similar  profession,  whose  conduct  disgraced 
the   Christian    character.      Now,    must  we   consider    these,    all 
these,  as  having   had  the  righteousness  of  faith,  or   the  cove- 
nant of  grace,  eatified  or  sealed  to  them  ?     Far  be  it !     Why, 
then,  should  baptism  be  represented  at  every  turn,  and  with- 
out hesitation,  as  a  seal  of  the  covenant,  when  applied  to  in- 
fants?"*    To  this  I  will  subjoin  the  following  remarks  from  Dr 
Stennett :  — "  The  practice  of  affixing  seals  to  covenants  is  of 
very  early  date.     The  use  and  intent  of  it  is,  to  bind  the  parties 
contracting  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  agreed  on  between 
them  ;  and  to  preserve  to  that  end  an  authentic  proof  of  the  trans- 
action.    Now  IF  this  be  the  practice  alluded  to,  there  is  an  im- 
propriety in  the  phrase  itself,   of  persons  having  a  right  to  the 
seal  of  the  covenant ;  for  if  sealing  be  a  matter  rather  of  duty 
than  of  right,  to  use  this  kind  of  language  is  much  the  same  as  to 
say,  that  persons  have  a  right  to  do  their  duty.     But  what  I  have 
principally  to  observe  is,  that  it  follows  from  this  account  of  the 
usage  of  sealing,  that  interest  in  a  covenant  does  not  in  all  instances 
give  persons  a  right  to  the  seal  of  it,  or,  in  other  words,  make  it 
their  duty  to  affix  their  seal  to  it.     A  man  may  be  included  in  a 
covenant  or  benefited  by  it,  who  is  no  way  a  party  to  it,  and 
whose  signature  therefore  is  not  at  all  requisite.     Children,  for 
instance,  frequently  derive  advantages  from  covenants  which,  with 
all  the  authentic  forms  of  them,  existed  long  before  they  were 
born."i-     And  on  Rom.  iv.  11,  he  further  remarks: — "Abraham 
believed  in  the  promise  of  God  respecting  the  Messiah,  and  by 
voluntarily  submitting  to  circumcision  in  obedience  to  the  Divine 

*  Pffidobaptism  Examined,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  2')-4-26i). 
t  Answer  to  Dr  A.,  p.  105. 
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command,  he  gave  clear  evidence  of  his  faith  ;  and  so  circumcision 
became,  in  regard  of  him,  a  seal  or  authentic  proof  of  his  justifica- 
tion :  it  was  a  seal  affixed  by  Abraham  himself  to  the  covenant, 
and  an  attestation,  on  the  part  of  God,  to  his  interest  in  the  bless- 
ings of  it.  And  in  the  same  light  it  might  be  considered  in  regard 
of  others,  who  submitted  to  it  in  riper  years,  and  upon  the  con- 
viction of  their  judgment.  It  was  an  expression  of  their  assent 
and  consent  to  the  covenant,  and  so  a  seal  affixed  by  them  to  it. 
And  it  was  on  the  part  of  God  (to  speak  with  reverence)  a  seal 
affixed  by  Him  to  the  covenant, — that  is,  a  gracious  assurance,  with 
respect  to  those  who  thus  in  faith  submitted  to  it,  that  He  would 
pardon,  accept,  and  save  them.*  It  is  easy  to  see  that  baptism 
cannot  be  a  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  faith — that  is,  of  their  jus- 
tification— to  infants,  they  not  having /cwYA;  nor  can  it  be  in  regard 
of  them  a  test  of  new  obedience,  they  not  voluntarily  submitting 
to  it."  And,  again  : — "  Circumcision  was  a  token  of  the  covenant 
hetiueen  God  and  Abi-aham.  A  positive  arbitrary  sign,  instituted 
by  God  to  bring  to  remembrance  that  transaction,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  bow  in  the  heavens  was  appointed  by  God  as  a 
token  of  the  transaction  between  Him  and  Noah."-\'  Thus  I  have 
endeavoured  to  give  these  gentlemen's  objections  and  reasons  all 
the  strength  they  admit  of,  nor  have  I  designedly  evaded  the  force 
of  any  one  circumstance  ;  but  forbear  further  quotations,  to  avoid 
prolixity  :  concluding,  tliat  if  these  positions  are  fairly  and  solidly 
refuted,  as  far  as  they  tend  to  oppose  Paedobaptist  principles,  this 
is  sufficient  for  my  present  purjjose.  I  only  observe  here  previ- 
ously, that  if  the  reader  wUl  give  himself  the  trouble  to  consult 
and  weigh  impartially  what  I  have  said  in  the  last  section,  most, 
if  not  all,  that  is  here  advanced  is  in  effect  answered  or  pi'ecluded. 
However,  I  shall  not  decline  a  more  particular  examination  of  what 
they  urge. 

§  25.  Whatever  appearance  of  argument  there  is  in  these  quo- 
tations, against  the  propriety  of  calling  circumcision  and  bajjtism 
in  general, — that  is,  considered  merely  as  institutions,  independent 
of  the  genuine  faith  of  the  subject, — seals  of  the  covenant,  is  re- 
ducible to  these  positions : — "  Abraham's  covenant  was  a  con- 
tract between  God  and  Abraham,  and  as  such  required  a  mutual 
agreement  of  both  parties.  Mr  B.  will  have  it,  that  circumcision 
was  not  a  seal  of  righteousness  to  the  Jews  in  common  ;  but  to 

*  Page  107.  t  Page  109.. 
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Abraham  in  particular.  Dr  S.  maintains  that  it  was  so  to  all 
believing  Jews  ;  but  both  agree  that  it  was  not  a  seal  of  righteous- 
ness to  Jewish  infants :  and  the  common  reason  is,  that  they  were 
not  capable  of  assenting  or  submitting  to  the  contract.  And  on 
these  accounts  bajDtism  is  not  a  seal  of  righteousness  to  any 
infants,  or  even  adults  who  are  not  true  believers."  Here  are 
several  things  taken  for  granted  which  ought  to  have  been  first 
proved.  And,  first,  I  maintain,  it  is  not  true  that  what  is  called 
the  Abrahamic  covenant  was  a  contract  between  God  and  Abraham ; 
as  if  it  could  not  be  properly  termed  God's  covenant  to  or  with 
Abraham,  without  the  latter's  believing  consent.     For — 

(1.)  Nothing  is  more  clear,  than  that  the  first  publication  of 
mercy  to  our  fallen  parents  (Gen.  iii.  15)  was  of  the  nature  of  a 
free  promise.  We  may,  perhaps,  not  improperly  call  it,  The  first 
edition  of  the  covenant  of  grace  that  was  ever  published  and 
revealed  to  man.  Nor  was  it  in  their  power  to  alter  its  nature  as 
a  covenant.  Their  not  believing  could  not  have  made  the  faith 
of  God  of  no  effect.  The  revealed  and  exhibited  blessing  was 
God's  covenant  to  man,  or,  if  you  please,  with  man, — which  amounts 
to  the  same  thing  in  regard  of  God's  transactions  with  sinners, — ■ 
independent  of  his  assent  and  consent  to  the  terms  of  it.  For 
God  to  iDublish  His  covenant  to  sinners,  few  or  many,  is  one  thing  ; 
and  for  these  to  give  it  a  cordial  reception  is  another.  Such  a 
transaction,  on  the  part  of  God,  may  stand  on  the  most  absolute 
foundation ;  and  if  we  believe  not,  He  abideth  faithful  and  true 
to  His  declaration :  but  a  believing  concurrence,  or  a  disposition 
suited  to  such  an  exhibited  favour,  is  what  proceeds  from  a  very 
different  dispensation — that  of  the  Spirit  of  grace  in  executing  the 
hidden  counsel  of  Heaven.  The  covenant  of  grace  is  one.  In  its 
original  internal  form,  which  comes  under  the  notion  of  a  contract 
or  mutual  agreement  in  the  strictest  sense,  it  is  perfectly  absolute, 
as  founded  on  the  sovereign  pleasure  and  irreversible  decrees  of 
God.  It  is  also  absolute  in  its  exliibition  to  some  rather  than  to 
others  ;  for  in  this  sense  as  well  as  the  former  it  may  be  said,  God 
will  have  mercy  on  whom  He  will  have  mercy,  and  compassion  on 
whom  He  will  have  compassion.  Whatever  is  conditional  of  it  is 
on  account  of  man's  free  nature  and  God's  moral  government. 
Its  publication  and  exhibition  to  man,  as  a  free  agent,  solicits  and 
requires  his  approbation,  his  obedient  reception  of  what  is  pro- 
posed to  him  by  his  Creator  and  Benefactor.     But  mankind  beiu"- 
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uuiversally  sinners,  and  as  such  infinitely  unworthy, — and,  what  is 
more,  totally  averse  from  what  is  required  of  them, — no  soul  could 
be  saved  if  the  covenant  in  its  absolute  internal  form  did  not 
insure  the  direction  of  its  blessings  to  the  intended  persons ;  as 
also  a  disposition  suited  to  their  enjoyment.  Thus  when  God 
gave  Adam  and  Eve  an  abstract  of  His  covenant  of  redemp- 
tion, which  was  absolute  and  infallible  in  its  internal  form  as 
settled  in  the  Divine  counsel ;  the  exhibition  of  it  was  also  abso- 
lute, both  to  them  and  all  those  of  their  posterity  who  should  be 
informed  of  it :  importing  that  there  was  mercy  with  God  that  He 
might  be  feared.  Yes,  not  less  absolute  than  His  covenant  of  the 
night  and  of  the  day ;  which  no  one  surely  will  maintain  was  sealed, 
certified,  or  made  more  absolute  by  the  assent  and  submission  of 
man,  to  whom  it  was  given.  It  was,  in  that  very  display  and  pro- 
mulgation of  it,  an  unspeakable  blessing  ;  and,  as  such,  absolutely 
obliged  them  to  suitable  acknowledgments,  previous  to,  and  inde- 
pendent on,  any  dispositions  of  the  persons,  whether  good  or  bad. 
And  not  only  so,  but  it  is  highly  probable  the  institution  of 
sacrifices  was  given  to  Adam  as  a  seal  of  the  covenant,  as  well 
as  a  type  of  Christ.  "  Por,"  as  Witsius  observes,  "  the  institu- 
tions which  commemorated  sin,  also  signified  and  sealed  the 
future  expiation  of  it  by  the  Messiah."  *  Again  he  says — 
"These  sacrifices  were  seals  of  God's  covenant.  For  though 
there  is  a  difference  between  sacrifices  and  sacraments  formally 
considered, — because  sacraments  are  given  by  God  to  men,  but 
sacrifices  are  offered  by  men  to  God, — nevertheless,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  consideration  of  a  sacrament  and  sacrifice  may 
not,  in  difi'erent  respects,  concur  in  one  and  the  same  thing  ;  for 
even  sacrifices  are  given  by  God  to  men, — that  is,  are  instituted 
by  Divine  authority, — that  by  these  ceremonies  the  coming  of  the 
Son  of  God  in  the  flesh,  &c.,  might  be  signified  and  sealed."  -f- 

(2.)  Not  less  absolute  was  God's  covenant  or  free  promise  to 
Noah,  (which  Dr  S.  quaintly  calls  a  "  transaction  between  Him 
and  Noah,")  that  He  would  drown  the  world  no  more  by  a  flood. 
This  was  a  seasonable  covenant  granted  to  Noah,  to  all  mankind, 
and  literally  to  every  creatwe  capable  of  the  benefit ;  and  parti- 
cularly so,  as  it  was  an  adumbration  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  or 
connected  with  it.     But  what  is  very  remarkable  is,  that  God's 

*  Witsii  G£con.  Feeder.,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  iii.,  §  10. 
t  Ibid,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  vii.,  §  7. 
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covenant  to  Noah,  and  his  seed  for  ever,  was  confirmed  and  sealed 
by  a  token  on  the  part  of  God  only,  independent  of  any  consent 
and  sribynission  on  the  part  of  Noah  and  his  descendants.  God 
made  a  covenant,  and  set  His  hoiu  in  the  cloud  as  the  confirming 
seal  of  it ;  but  where  was  Noah's  assent  and  submission  on  behalf 
of  himself,  his  posterity,  &c.,  to  render  the  contract  valid  ?  For  if 
it  was  a  covenant  made  with  all  flesh,  should  it  not,  on  the  prin- 
ciple I  am  opposing,  have  the  consent  of  the  parties  contained  in 
it,  as  the  impression  active,  before  it  could  be  said  to  be  ratified 
or  sealed  to  them  ?  Eather,  I  would  ask,  is  not  the  rainbow  a 
sign  and  confirming  seal  of  God's  covenant  not  less  to  the  atheisti- 
cal philosopher  than  the  grave  divine  ?  Nor  should  we  suppose 
that  fallen  sinners  are  so  far  complimented,  and  that  God's  insti- 
tutions are  so  liable  to  be  degraded  and  nullified,  as  that  nothing 
could  be  a  seal  of  His  covenant  to  men  but  what  they  are  pleased 
to  make  valid  by  iheiv  faith  and  submission. 

§  26.  (3.)  What  has  been  said  of  the  dispensations  of  God's 
covenant  to  Adam  and  Noah,  with  their  respective  seals,  is  appli- 
cable to  that  publication  of  it  made  to  Abraham  ;  but  with  some 
remarkable  circumstances  of  limitation  in  regard  of  the  additional 
blessings  exhibited,  and  the  superadded  seal  of  its  circumcision. 
The  former  were  principally  addressed  to  Abraham's  descendants 
in  the  line  of  Isaac  and  Jacob,  though  not  exclusively,  for  a 
gracious  provision  was  made  in  favour  of  proselytes  and  their  seed  ; 
and  the  latter  was  confined  to  Abraham's  male  descendants,  and 
those  of  the  proselytes.  This  restriction  of  the  seal  of  the  cove- 
nant, to  be  applied  only  to  the  males,  was,  we  may  be  sure,  founded 
on  the  wisest  and  justest  reasons  ;  and  may  be  in  some  good  mea- 
sure accounted  for,  by  attending  to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
polity  of  the  Jews,  in  connexion  with  the  Saviour's  incarnation. 
To  investigate  the  particular  reasons  of  this  restriction,  my  present 
argument  does  not  require.  I  would  only  add,  that  as  the  institu- 
tion of  sacrifices  was  a  s£al  of  the  former  dispensations  of  the 
covenant,  and  a  part  of  family  religion,  we  ought  not  to  infer  that 
Abraham's  female  descendants  had  no  seal  of  God's  covenant  in 
common  with  the  males.  All  that  can  be  said  of  them  is,  that 
they  were  deprived,  by  an  express  restriction,  of  this  additional 
seal,  for  reasons  the  most  proper ;  while  they  enjoyed  everything 
else  in  common.  So  far,  then,  should  we  be  from  supposing  that 
a  Jewish  circumcised  male  had  not  in  his  flesh  the  seal  of  God's 
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covenant,  even  from  infancy,  that  I  think  it  may  be  justly  affirmed, 
the  female  iJart  was  highly  obliged  to  the  Divine  goodness  for 
what  may  be  properly  termed  a  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  faith, 
to  assure  them  of  blessings  exhibited  to  them,  and  of  their  im- 
portant obligations.  If,  therefore,  God's  covenant  of  redemp- 
tion to  fallen  man,  in  its  external  form  and  manifestation,  is 
nothing  else  but  a  declaeation  of  sovereign  grace  and  a  Divine 
righteousness,  which,  in  everlasting  transcendant  love  and  com- 
passion, is  provided  for  the  use  and  service  of  wretched  sinners, 
who  live  within  the  pale  of  such  a  declaration  ;  and  if  to  this  God 
institute  a  sign,  yet  not  a  mere  sign,  but  a  confirming  token,  a 
demonstrating  evidence  of  the  truth  of  what  is  testified,  and  of 
God's  infallible,  unchanging  veracity, — be  that  sign  what  it  may, 
— and  directed  to  be  applied  or  administered  to  the  subjects  of  a 
dispensation  indiscriminately  ;  or  else  expressly  restricted,  for  wise 
and  obvious  reasons,  to  a  certain  class,  as  in  circumcision  to  the 
males  only  ; — is  there  not  the  greatest  propriety  in  calling  such  a 
token  the  seal  of  God's  covenant,  perfectly  unconnected  with, 
and  independent  of  the  faith  of  the  subject,  as  in  the  case  of 
Jewish  infants  ? 

§  27.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  principle  I  am  opposing  is  fraught 
with  an  inconvenience  little  short  of  a  gross  absurdity.  For  this 
implies,  "  that  circumcision  became  a  seal  or  authentic  proof  of 
their  justification  only  to  those  of  7'ip>er  years,  who,  upon  convic- 
tion of  their  judgment,  submitted  to  that  ordinance  ;  and  the  same 
rule,"  our  opponents  contend,  "holds  as  to  the  ordinance  of  baiDtism." 
This,  it  is  evident,  the  above  quotations  maintain,  and  the  follow- 
ing proposition  is  the  sum  : — "  Then  only  may  circumcision  and 
baptism  be  termed  seals,  when  they  are  peoofs  of  justification  to 
persons  submitting  to  them."     Now  I  ask — 

(1.)  May  we  infer  that  a  man  is  certainly  in  a  justified  state, 
and  what  is  more,  assured  of  his  justification,  becatise  he  has  sub- 
mitted to  an  instituted  ordinance,  such  as  circumcision  or  baptism  ? 
If  not,  how  can  his  affixing  his  seal  to  the  covenant,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Dr  S.,  must  be  matter  of  duty,  be  any  proof  to  him  of  his 
justification  ?  Previous  to  this  duty  of  sealing  the  covenant,  the 
performer  must  either  be  assured  of  his  being  in  a  justified  state, 
or  he  is  not:  if  the  former,  how  can  the  observance  of  such  an 
external  rite  be  a  iwoof  to  him  of  his  justification?  What  is 
designed,  it  seems,  for  this  external  right  to  perform,  has  been  before 
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effected  by  other  means.  As  a  proof,  then,  it  comes  too  late,  if 
the  person  was  assured  of  righteousness  antecedently.  But  if  he 
was  not  assured  previous  to  his  performance  of  the  duty,  and  yet 
was  conscious  of  no  insincerity  of  heart,  is  the  mere  addition  of 
the  performance  of  the  duty  a  seal  or  certain  proof  to  him  that  he 
is  justified  ?  It  should  seem,  then,  that  no  person  who  submits  to 
baptism  upon  conviction,  and  who  is  conscious  of  no  hypocrisy, 
can  be  at  a  loss  to  determine  upon  the  goodness  of  his  state ;  for 
baptism  is  to  him  a  seal  whereby  he  may  be  certified  of  his  justi- 
fication. But  if  this  be  true,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  any  sincere 
souls,  who  have  made  that  submission,  are  yet  harassed  with  fears 
and  doubts  respecting  their  state  ?  or,  must  we  pronounce  them  all 
hypocrites  and  unsound,  who  hesitate  about  their  interest  in  Christ, 
and  maintain  that,  in  this  respect,  he  who  doubteth  is  damned  ? 

(2.)  If  it  be  said  that  baptism  is  a  seal  to  those  only  who  have 
real  faith,  and  that  such  persons  only  may  be  assured  of  justifica- 
tion and  the  consequent  blessings  of  the  covenant ;  I  reply,  that 
then  it  follows,  that  baptism  can  be  no  seal  to  any  but  such  as 
have  the  assurance  of  faith  :  for  if  they  doubt  of  the  reality  of 
their  faith,  they  must  proportionally  doubt  that  baptism  is  a  seal ; 
and  the  consequence  will  be,  that  since,  on  the  principle  I  am  op- 
posing, baptism  is  a  seal  of  the  covenant  as  a  duty  performed  by 
the  believer,  and  on  the  part  of  God  an  attestation  of  his  interest 
in  the  blessings  of  the  covenant,  God's  attestation  is  no  attesta- 
tion to  any  who  doubt  of  the  reality  of  their  faith,  and  so  is  a  seal 
of  a  certainty  that  certifieth  nothing  ! 

(3.)  There  seems  but  one  method  of  evading  this  conclusion ;  and 
that  is,  that  however  doubtful  a  person  may  be  of  his  state  before 
or  at  his  baptism,  yet,  after  he  has  submitted  to  the  duty  upon 
conviction,  he  may  be  assured  of  his  interest  in  the  blessings  of 
the  covenant.  Yet  this  evasion  is  of  no  use,  except  we  borrow 
for  its  aid  another  principle,  which  maintains  that  the  ordinance 
produces  a  real  moral  change  in  the  subject,  ea;  opere  operato. 
For  if  it  be  said,  that  the  certainty  is  obtained  from  God  after  we 
have  in  faith  complied  with  a  known  duty,  and  from  the  considera- 
tion of  our  submitting  to  it  as  such ;  I  would  fain  know  how  this 
rather  than  any  other  duty,  enjoined  by  the  same  authority,  be- 
comes an  evidence  of  our  interest  in  covenant  blessings  ?  or,  how 
we  are  certified  of  a  Divine  attestation  to  our  justification  in  any 
other  way  than  we  may  infer  from  any  other  Christian  duty  what- 
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ever  ?  Is  it  not  absolutely  inconceivable  how  baptism  can  be  a 
confirming  seal  of  our  interest  in  Christ  and  His  benefits,  on  the 
part  of  God,  in  any  other  sense  than  all  other  duties  may  be  so 
termed  when  performed  by  faith  ?  And  if  so,  it  follows  from  our 
opponents'  own  principles,  and  contrary  to  what  Dr  S.  maintains, 
that  neither  baptism  nor  circumcision  can  be  any  distinguishing 
seals  at  all,  any  more  than  any  other  moral  duty  performed  in  faith. 

(4.)  From  the  above  considerations  it  must  also  follow,  if  Mr 
B.  and  Dr  S.  are  right,  that  circumcision  could  not  be  a  seal  of 
the  righteousness  of  faith,  even  to  Abraham  himself,  contrary  to 
the  apostle's  express  words,  (Rom.  iv.  11,)  as  an  institution,  with- 
out a  superadded  revealed  assurance  given  him  of  the  reality  of 
his  faith  and  submission.  And  thus  we  are  driven,  at  length, 
to  this  conclusion,  that  circumcision  was  no  seal  to  Abraham  or 
any  of  his  descendants  but  in  consequence  of  the  sealing  of  the 
Spirit ;  and  the  purport  of  God's  language  to  Abraham  must  be, 
(Gen.  xvii.  9-14,)  "Though  I  enjoin  upon  thee,  and  thy  seed  after 
thee,  the  rite  of  circumcision  as  a  token  of  the  covenant  betwixt 
rae  and  you ;  yet  it  shall  be  no  token  of  confirmation,  no  seal  of 
the  covenant  at  all,  but  to  such  of  you  as  have  previously  the  in- 
fallible witness  and  sealing  of  my  Spirit,  to  certify  you  of  the  un- 
doubted reality  of  your  faith  and  submission.  And  observe  further, 
that  this  honour  is  not  to  be  extended  to  thy  seed  who  shall  be 
circumcised  in  infancy  ;  for,  not  having  faith,  it  can  be  no  seal  to 
them  :  no,  this  honour  is  reserved  for  those  who  shall  be  bought 
with  money  of  any  stranger,  or  any  proselytes  not  of  thy  seed ; 
and  these  must  be  sealed  by  the  Spirit,  or  have  the  certainty  of 
their  interest  in  the  covenant,  before  they  have  any  just  grounds 
to  conclude  that  circumcision  is  to  them  the  seal  of  my  covenant." 
But  is  this  a  declaration  worthy  of  God  ? 

(5.)  It  therefore  follows,  on  Dr  S.'s  hypothesis,  that  to  be  of  the 
seed  of  Abraham  was  a  privilege  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with 
that  of  a  proselyte.  To  Jacob  and  the  patriarchs,  for  instance, 
circumcision  was  not  a  seal  of  the  covenant,  for  they  had  no  faith 
when  circumcised  ;  but  the  proselyte  of  a  day,  who  submitted  to 
the  rite  upon  conviction,  had  in  his  flesh  a  confirming  seal  of  his 
justification.  Had  not  a  native  Jew  here  an  irresistible  temptation 
to  envy  the  proselyte  ?  a  Jewish  master  to  envy  the  privilege  of 
his  servant  bought  with  his  money,  even  supposing  their  piety 
to  be  equal  ?      How   happy  those   children   above   others,  who, 
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through  the  neglect  of  their  parents,  or  any  other  accident,  were 
left  uncircumcised  in  their  minority,  whereby  they  had  an  oppor- 
tunity in  riper  years  to  submit  to  the  important  rite,'  and  thereby 
of  obtaining  a  seal  of  their  justification  ! 

§  28.  Aware  of  these  inconveniences,  Mr  B.  avails  himself  of 
Dr  Lightfoot's  version  of  Eom.  iv.  11,  and  his  remark  upon  it. 
"  '  A  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  the  faith  which  should  hereafter 
be  in  uncircumcision.'  Which  should  be,  not  which  had  been." 
Why  the  Doctor  should  supply  the  elliptical  passage,  t?}9  iv  rfj 
aKpo^varla,  "which  in  uncircumcision,"  with  a  shoidd  hereafter 
be,  requires  no  small  discernment  to  determine. 

I  think  it  must  be  allowed  by  any  impartial  competent  judge, 
that  the  supplied  part  of  the  sentence  is  far  fetched,  and  should 
not  be  preferred  without  manifest  necessity.  The  Vulgate  Latin 
renders  it,  quce  EST  in  prceputio ;  the  Syriac  version  is  rendered, 
qu(x  FUEEAT  ;  the  Arabic,  quce  EEAT  ;  and  the  Ethiopic  thus : 
Et  circumcisio  signaculum  justitice  ejus  fuit  quain  ei  dedit,  et 
signum  ejus,  id  ei  innotesceret  de  hoc,  quod  per  fidem  Deus 
justificaret  Abraham  quum  non  fuit  illo  tempore  ci7xumcisus. 
The  sco2)e  of  the  passage  is  evidently  this  :  The  apostle,  in  prose- 
cution of  his  grand  proof, — that  justification  and  eternal  life  are 
not  obtained  by  human  wortliiness,  works,  or  observances  of  our 
oAvn,  but  are  solely  and  absolutely  the  fruit  of  sovereign  grace, — 
shews  that  this  doctrine,  though  more  clearly  revealed  in  the 
gospel,  was  yet  the  common  language  of  preceding  dispensation.s. 
That  this  was  the  import  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  David  testi- 
fieth  :  ver.  6,  "  Even  as  David  also  describeth  the  blessedness  of 
the  man  unto  whom  God  imputed  righteousness  without  works." 
And  that  this  method  of  acceptance  through  grace  and  a  Divine 
righteousness  was  not  peculiar  to  the  circumcision,  but  belongs 
to  the  uncircumcision  also,  appears  from  the  history  of  Abraham, 
whom  the  Jews  were  so  ready  to  boast  of  on  every  occasion  :  ver. 
9,  "Cometh  this  blessedness  then  upon  the  circumcision  only,  or 
upon  the  uncircumcision  also  ?  for  we  say  that  faith,"  as  contra- 
distinguished from  works  or  any  manner  of  worthiness  of  his  own, 
"was  reckoned  to  Abraham  for  righteousness."  Ver.  10,  "How 
was  it  then  reckoned  ?  when  he  was  in  circumcision,  or  in  uncir- 
cumcision? Not  in  circumcision,  but  in  uncircumcision."  Ver. 
11,  "And,"  {koI,)  as  a  following  consideration,  many  years 
after  the  righteousness  of  faith   was  made  known  to  him,   "  he 
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received  the  sign  of  circumcision,  a  seal  of  the  righteousness 
of  the  faith  which  "  (the  relative  having  a  respect  either  to  the 
antecedent  faith  or  righteousness  * )  "  he  had  [or  possessed]  in 
nncircumcision  ; "  that  uncircumcised  state  just  spoken  of.  That 
the  phrase,  iv  tjj  aKpo^va-rla,  refers  to  Abraham's  uncircumcised 
state  rather  than  to  the  Gentiles,  in  tliis  phice,  may  appear  from 
what  immediately  follows.  To  the  intent  "  that  he  might  be  the 
father  of  ALL  believers,"  (a  conspicuous  example  to  Jews  and 
Gentiles  that  justification  is  not  the  consequence  of  ceremonial  ob- 
servances, or  any  human  merit,  worthiness,  or  consideration  what- 
ever,) 8i  aKpo/3vaTla<i,  "through  uncircumcisioii,"  (by  reason  of 
his  being  the  favourite  of  God  in  his  uncircumcised  state,  as  well 
as  after  ;)  to  the  end  "  that  righteousness  might  be  imputed  unto 
them  also."  Ver.  12,  "And  that  he  might  be  the  father  of  cir- 
cumcision," that  is,  of  spiritual  circumcision,  (an  incontestable 
instance  that  the  blessings  exhibited  in  and  by  that  rite,  and  of 
which  circumcision  was  the  seal,  were  not  intended  for  Christian 
Gentiles  exclusively,  but  had  respect)  "  to  them  who  are  not  of 
the  circumcision  only,  but  also  walk  in  the  steps  of  that  faith  of 
our  father  Abraham,  which  he  had  {iv  rjj  aKpo^varla)  being  yet 
uncircumcised."  Thus  the  apostle  cuts,  off  boasting  on  either  side. 
The  Jew  had  no  ground  to  slight  the  Gentile,  nor  the  Gentile  to 
slight  the  Jew.  The  grace  of  the  covenant  was  exhibited  and  ap- 
plied to  Abraham  before  circumcision,  and  yet  circumcision  was 
instituted  as  a  sign  and  seal  of  the  same  grace,  righteousness,  or 
covenant,  to  the  Jew.  I  would  further  remark,  as  just  criticism 
requires  that  similar  renderings  should  be  given  to  similar  phrases 
in  the  same  connexion,  it  seems  an  unaccountable  liberty  to  render 
the  same  jjhrase,  ev  rfj  aKpo^varla,  in  ver.  11,  as  referring  to  the 
Gentiles,  which  in  ver.  12  must  be  referred  to  Abraham's  state  of 
inicircumcision  ;  while  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  pretended  ne- 
cessity for  such  a  vai-iation. 

§  29.  Thus,  I  think,  we  may  pronounce  Mr  B  's  favourite  inter- 
pretation of  the  passage  in  question  far  fetched  and  unnecessary. 
But  supposing  he  were  indulged  with  Lightfoot's  critical  weapon, 

*  "Qiuc"  (ambigimm  est,  et  referendum,  vel  1,  ad  fideni :  vel  potius,  2,  ad 
justitiam  fidei,  h.  e.  quam  ex  fide  exceperat)  "  est  in  prscputio." — Edius.  "  Fidei 
quae"  (vel,  qua  fiierat;  Erasmus,  Pagninus,  Tremellius,  Flaccius  Illyricus,  &c., 
vel,  itcepke,  Beza,  Piscator ;  vel,  quara  habuisse  dignoscitur,  Zegerins)  '*  in  prte- 
putio  " — Poiti  St/nnp.,  in  loc. 
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I  presume  it  would  be  but  of  little  service  to  him ;  since  there  is 
another  consideration  that  so  blunts  it  as  to  render  it  inoffensive. 

Now  supposinc^,  without  granting,  that  Abraham's  circumcision 
being  a  seal  to  him  that  the  Gentiles  should,  in  some  after  period, 
be  justified  by  faith,  were  the  meaning  of  the  controverted  text ; 
what  is  the  consequence  ?  Why,  if  ver.  11  implies  that  he  received 
a  seal  to  assure  him  that  righteousness  (or,  by  a  periphrasis,  the 
righteousness  of  faith)  would  be  imputed  to  the  future  Gentiles 
without  ceremonial  observances,  works,  or  worthiness  of  their  own  ; 
ver.  12  must  in  like  manner,  from  the  connexion  of  the  two  verses, 
necessarily  imply,  that  he  had  the  same  confirming  seal  to  assure 
him  of  the  same  important  truth  in  relation  to  tlie  Jews.  He  re- 
ceived a  seal — of  what  ?  Of  righteousness.  What  kind  of  righte- 
ousness  ?  That  which  is  of  faith,  as  opposed  to  legal  observances, 
works,  merit,  or  worthiness  of  the  creature.  Who  should  be  the 
happy  objects  of  this  favour  ?  The  uncircumcision  ;  suppose  the 
Gentiles.     But  to  what  end  was  such  a  seal  given  to  Abraham  ? 

(1.)  "That  he  might  be  tJie  father,"  or  the  appointed  and  highly- 
honoured  pattern,  "  of  all  among  the  Gentiles"  in  the  most  distant 
periods,  who  should  obtain  righteousness  and  salvation  oifree  and 
sovereign  grace,  exclusive  of  works  of  righteousness  which  they 
should  do.  Thus  it  was  that  he  received  mercy,  without  any  works 
of  the  law;  and  therefore  properly  styled  the  father  of  all  among 
the  Gentiles  who  should  have  no  pretensions  at  all  to  any  ceremo- 
nial and  legal  righteousness  of  their  own.  And  was  this  the  only 
design  of  his  receiving  circumcision  as  a  seal  ?  Far  from  it ; 
for— 

(2.)  Another  very  important  one  is  immediately  subjoined  :  ver. 
12,  "AND  that  he  might  be  the  father  of  circumcision," — a  simi- 
lar PATTERN  to  the  Jeivs  also,  that  none  of  them  may  trust  to  the 
law,  ceremonies,  or  any  other  consideration  :  and  those  among 
them  who  were  beholden  to  mercy,  as  Abraham  was,  without 
works,  were  his  children  in  the  same  sense  as  the  gracious 
among  the  Gentiles  are.  Thus  it  appears,  that  circumcision  was  to 
Abraham  a  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  faith,  or  oi  free  grace, 
not  more  to  the  Gentiles  than  the  Jews ;  and,  consequently,  Mr 
B's  attempt  to  confine  the  purport  of  circumcision  as  a  seal,  with 
reference  to  Gentiles  only,  proves  abortive. 

§  30.  Our  last  inquiry  respected  the  persons  concerning  whom 
Abraham  received  a  seal ;  but  now  another  question  returns — viz.. 
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To  whom  circumcision  was  a  seal  of  righteousness  ?  Mr  B's  re- 
ply is  short  and  plain,  "  To  Abraham  in  particular."  *  Herein, 
however,  he  differs  from  Dr  S.  For  thus  the  latter  writes : — 
"Tho-ugh  I  object  to  the  idea  of  circumcision's  being  a  seal  of  the 
covenant,  at  least  in  regard  of  infants,  and  understand  the  passage 
just  referred  to  as  only  saying,  that  it  became  to  Abraham,  and 
by  consequence  to  all  others  who  believed,  a  seal  or  attestation  to 
their  justification  ;  yet  I  readily  admit,  that  it  was  a  sign  or  token 
of  the  covenant  between  God  and  Abraham  in  all  who  were  cir- 
cumcised."-!- And  a  little  after: — ■' Circumcision,  though  it  be- 
came a  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  faith  to  Abraham,  could  not 
be  a  seal  to  his  infant  posterity,  at  least  in  the  same  sense  it  was 
to  him."  In  conformity  to  this  principle  he  further  adds,  "  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  baptism  cannot  be  a  seal  of  the  righteousness  of 
faith — that  is,  of  their  justification — to  infants,  they  not  having 
faith ;  nor  can  it  be  in  regard  of  them  a  test  of  new  obedience, 
they  not  voluntarily  submitting  to  it." 

But  have  these  assertions  any  foundation  in  Scripture  or  reason  ? 
And— 

(1.)  Is  there  any  truth  in  the  supposition,  that  nothing  can  be 
a  test  of  new  obedience,  or  lay  us  under  additional  obligations  of 
duty,  without  our  voluntary  submission  ?  Is  not  this  singular 
notion,  so  much  insisted  on  by  our  adversaries,  confronted  with 
the  fundamental  principles  of  morals?  For  it  is  demonstrable, 
from  the  nature  and  spring  of  moral  obligation,  that  if  baptism  be 
a  benefit  to  infants,  as  we  maintain,  it  must  be  to  them  such  a 
test,  or  obliges  them  to  additional  duties.     Again,  I  would  ask — 

(2.)  Is  there  any  propriety  in  the  supposition,  because  infants 
cannot  believe,  they  therefore  cannot  be  justified !  or  what  amounts 
to  the  same,  because  infants  have  not  a,Q,Uxd\  faith,  therefore  their 
justification  cannot  be  sealed  ?  But  all  this  stands  on  another 
rotten  pillar — that  there  is  no  difference  betweeii  a  seal  being 
applied  to  a  person,  and  the  certainty  of  his  actual  justification. 
On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  abundantly  evident,  that  God's  covenant 
of  redemption,  as  eevealed  to  fallen  man,  is  of  the  nature  of 
a  gracious  proclamation  ?  If  so,  what  necessity  is  there  to  sup- 
pose that  there  can  be  no  sealing  of  such  a  covenant  to  any  person 
without  thereby  certifying  his  justification  ?  May  not  the  Eternal 
Sovereign  institute  a  memorial  of  His  mercy  whicli  endureth  from 

*  Page  313.  f  Answer  to  Dr  A.,  p.  T08. 
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generation  to  generation,  to  the  intent  that  every  lost  sinner  to 
whom  it  is  dnly  administered,  may  be  certified,  as  far  as  anything 
short  of  a  miracle  can  do,  that  this  gracious  God  does  actually  and 
incessantly  exhibit  to  him  the  blessings  of  His  covenant,  with  the 
merciful  design  to  encourage  his  future  faith,  and  to  engage  his 
grateful  obedience  ? 

(3.)  May  we  not  say,  that  such  an  institution  is  the  seal  of 
God's  covenant,  without  supposing  the  efficacious  grace  of  the 
covenant  experienced  by  the  sealed  ?  For,  toho  seals  ?  God,  by 
His  commissioned  ministers.  What  does  He  seal?  His  own 
gracious  proclamation,  exhibited  to  the  subject.  The  voice  of 
God's  heralds  is  to  this  purpose :  "  Now  then  we  are  ambassadors 
for  Christ,  publishing  to  a  lost  world  the  most  merciful  terms  of 
reconciliation  ;  and  if  any  suspect  the  truth  of  our  message,  or  the 
faithfulness  of  our  Divine  Master,  behold  both  ratified  with  His 
own  SEAL  !"  I  suppose  it  has  been  proved  that  circumcision  luas 
not  designed,  nor  indeed  could  be,  to  Abraham  or  any  other,  as  a 
'proof  of  actual  justification,  without  involving  a  great  absurdity. 
Therefore — 

(•i.)  It  must  be  a  seal,  as  an  instituted  rite,  which  God 
affixed  to  His  covenant.  This  must  be  its  purport  in  reference  to 
Abraham,  as  far  as  it  assured  him  of  anything ;  nor  can  it  be 
denied,  that  in  this  sense,  which  I  think  is  demonstrably  the  true 
one,  it  ought  to  be  considered  in  regard  of  every  individual  subject 
of  it.  Thus  the  twelve  patriarchs,  for  instance,  had  in  their  flesh, 
not  only  a  sign,  but  a  seal  also  of  God's  covenant :  purporting, 
that  He  thereby  proposed  Himself  to  be  to  them  a  God ;  that  they, 
in  return,  may  be  to  Him  a  j^eople.  The  fact  of  the  institution 
sealing  the  covenant,  and  not  their  personal  qualifications  of  any 
kind,  was  the  ground  of  their  obligation  ;  and  this  increased  with 
their  years.  When  grown  up  they  might  thus  reflect :  "  By  this 
mark  in  our  persons,  we  are  assur^ed,  in  consequence  of  what  the 
Lord  said  to  our  father  Abraham,  that  He  is  graciously  willing  to 
become,  not  only  the  object  of  our  worship,  but  our  all-sufficient 
portion.  And,  surely,  this  consideration  obliges  us,  incontestably, 
to  become  His  people,  to  love  and  serve  Him  with  all  our  powers." 
But  will  any  one  say,  that  circumcision  was  not  to  them  a  seal, 
or  not  without  their  devout  approbation  of  it?  That  cannot  be, 
except  we  maintain  this  absurd  position — that  the  veiy  essence  of 
a  Divine  institution  depends  on  the  precarious  determination  of 
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the  sinful  creature.  This,  however,  is  in  perfect  consistence  with 
another  position,  equally  absurd,  viz.,  that  what  we  do  not  vol- 
untarily  submit  to,  cannot  be  to  us  a  test  of  new  obedience. 

§  81.  From  what  has  been  said,  we  infer,  that  the  hypothesis 
which  maintains,  infants  were  not  sealed  by  circumcision,  because 
of  their  not  hoymg  faith,  or  not  sahmitting  to  it  upon  conviction, 
is  untenable.  Yet,  as  our  opponents  have  treated  this  subject 
with  undeserved  contempt,  we  shall,  ex  abundanti,  take  another 
turn  with  them. 

Now,  if  circumcision  was  a  seal  of  righteousness  to  Abraham, 
and  not  to  the  infant  subjects  of  it  in  the  same  sense,  it  must  be 
owing,  either  to  their  being  incapable,  or  to  some  difference  in 
the  original  institution,  specified  or  imjolied,  or  to  some  Scripture 
evidence  whereby  this  distinction  is  made  necessary.  I  affirm, 
then,  in  general — 

That  none  of  these  considerations,  nor  any  other  sufficient 
reason  whatever,  can  shew  the  necessity  of  the  pretended  dis- 
tinction.  Now,  the  question  is  not.  Whether  or  no  circumcision, 
as  a  standing  rite,  had  other  uses  of  an  ecclesiastical  or  political 
nature  ?  but.  Whether  it  was  a  seal,  on  God's  part,  to  circumcised 
infants  ?  The  former  is  not  disputed  ;  and  therein  it  agrees  with 
the  institution  of  sacrifices,  which  were  not  only  a  type  of  the 
Messiah's  atonement,  but,  in  a  secondary  view,  ansAvered  the  end 
of  a  tribute,  to  support  the  priesthood.  Nobody,  I  presume,  will 
deny,  but  one  institution  may,  by  Divine  appointment,  subserve 
various  purposes,  moral,  typical,  ecclesiastical,  and  political ;  as 
immerous  instances  in  the  Jewish  economy  support  the  fact. 
Therefore,  to  enumerate  several  purposes,  for  which  we  may  sup- 
pose circumcision  was  instituted,  besides  that  of  a  seal  of  righteous- 
ness, is  imj^ertinent,  when  intended  to  conclude  against  the  idea 
of  its  being  a  seal  to  infants.  Yet  Dr  S.  expatiates  largely  upon 
the  different  uses  of  circumcision,  as  a  reason  why  it  was  not  a 
seal  of  the  covenant  to  infants.  But  how  shall  we  reconcile  the 
following  passages  with  truth,  or  with  each  other  ? — "  As  to  cir- 
cumcision, it  was  a  token  of  the  covenant  between  God  and  Abra- 
ham. But  what  was  the  purport  of  that  transaction  ?  I  readily 
agree,  that  the  grand  object  of  it  was  the  coming  of  the  Messiah, 
and  our  redemption  by  Him  ;  on  which  account  the  gospel  is  said 
to  have  been  preached  unto  Abraham.     But  this  surely  was  not 
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the  only  object  of  it."*  And  aoain  : — "Those  matters  in  the 
covenant  between  God  and  Abraham,  which  seem  to  be  the  chief, 
if  not  the  only  ground  or  reason  of  circumcision,  and  which  that 
rite  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  express,  are  matters  to  which  bap- 
tism hath  no  reference  at  all."-f-  Has  bai^tism,  then,  no  reference 
at  all  to  our  redemption  by  Christ  ?  or,  is  it  conclusive  to  infer, 
that  because  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  our  redemption  by 
Him,  was  the  grand  object  of  circumcision,  but  not  the  only  one, 
therefore  it  was  not  a  seal  of  righteousness  to  infants  ? 

§  32.  Considering  circumcision  as  an  instituted  rite,  designed 
to  afford  the  strongest  evidence  that  righteousness  was  attainable 
only  as  a  free  favour  ;  that  it  was  God's  seal,  as  the  impression 
active  of  His  authority,  administered  by  His  servants, — attesting, 
not  that  the  subject  is  actually  possessed  of  the  spiritual  blessings 
represented  by  it,  (for  this  no  external  rite  whatever  is  capable  of, 
as  before  shewn,  §  27,)  but,  that  it  is  the  Divine  jjleasure  to  exhibit 
therein  to  him  the  blessings  of  His  covenant  ;  that  the  fact  of  an 
exhibited  benefit  lays  earliest  infancy  under  obligations  of  future 
returns  (§  22  ;) — considering,  I  say,  these  things,  it  is  evident — 

(1.)  That  infants  were  CAPABLE  of  circumcision  as  a  seal ;  if 
not,  we  must  say,  that  the  incapacity  lay  either  in  their  apparent 
state,  or  in  their  want  of  a  professed  subjection.  But  neither  of  these 
is  essential  to  being  the  subjects  of  the  seal  of  God's  covenant ;  and, 
therefore,  are  required  qualifications  in  certain  circumstances  only — 
viz.,  in  ijersons  who  are  capable  of  dissenting  and  rejecting,  as  well  as 
assenting  and  submitting.  If  any  again  insist  that  the  concurrence 
of  the  subject  is  absolutely  necessary  to  constitute  the  sealing,  as 
this  must  be  on  the  part  of  God  and  the  creature ;  this  would  be 
only  objecting  to  the  sense  in  which  I  have  explicitly  declared  I 
understand  the  term  and  notion  of  sealing,  and  which  I  think  is 
demonstrably  the  only  consistent  sense  in  which  it  can  be  taken 
in  reference  to  the  institution  either  of  circumcision  or  baptism. 
For  the  general  thesis  under  consideration  requires  me  only  to 
shew,  that  there  is  a  proper  and  consistent  sense  in  which  any 
Divine  ordinance,  intended  to  exhibit  the  blessings  of  the  covenant, 
and  to  oblige  the  subject  to  a  cordial  reception  of  them,  and  other 
answerable  returns,  may  be  termed  a  seal  of  the  covenant ;  and 
that  baptism,  being  proved  an  ordinance  of  that  nature,  is  pro- 

*  Answer  to  Dr  A.,  p.  112.  t  Ibid.,  p.  118. 
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perly  denominated  such  a  seal.  And  the  argument  under  present 
consideration  is — that  such  an  ordinance  is  equally  applicable  to 
infants  and  adults  ;  and,  therefore,  that  no  pretended  incapacity  in 
tlie  Jewish  infants  could  be  a  sufficient  reason  why  circumcision 
was  not  to  they^i  as  well  as  Abraham  a  seal  of  righteousness.  Let 
any  one,  therefore,  reflect  in  what  sense  I  understand  the  word 
seal,  and  he  may  immediately  perceive  the  validity  of  this  branch 
of  the  argument — that  infants  are  not  incapable  subjects  of  it. 

§  33.  (2.)  But  though  circumcised  infants  were  thus  capable  of 
having  the  seal  of  God's  covenant  in  their  flesh,  is  there  not  some- 
thing in  tlie  INSTITUTION  ITSELF,  whereby  it  appears  that  circum- 
cision was  a  seal  to  Abraham,  while  it  was  only  a  token  to  his 
infant  seed  ?  I  think  not.  The  words  are  very  express  and  par- 
ticular :  Gen.  xvii.  7,  "  And  I  will  establish  my  covenant  between 
me  and  thee,  AND  thy  seed  AFTEE  thee  in  their  generations, 
for  an  everlasting  covenant,  to  be  a  God  unto  thee,  AND  to 

thy  seed  AFTEE  THEE."     Ver.  8,  "  AnD  I  WILL  BE  THEIE  GOD." 

Ver.  9,  "  And  God  said  unto  Abraham,  Thou  shalt  keep  my  cove- 
nant therefore,  thou,  AND  thy  seed  aftee  thee  in  their  gene- 
rations." Ver.  10,  "This  is  my  covenant,  which  ye  shall  keep, 
between  me  and  you,  and  thy  seed  aftee  thee  ;  Eveey  man- 
child  AMONG  you  shall  be  circumcised."  Ver.  11,  "And  it  shall 
be  a  token  of  the  covenant  betwixt  me  and  you."  Ver.  13,  "And 
my  covenant  shall  be  in  YOUE  flesh  for  an  everlasting  covenant." 
On  these  words  I  observe — 

[1.]  That  Abraham  and  his  seed  are  here  considered  as  one 
aggregate  body,  as  well  as  in  strict  conjunction.  God  not  only 
addresses  Abraham  in  these  terms,  respecting  the  covenant  and  its 
token,  "  thee  AND  thy  seed,"  which  abundantly  shews  a  similarity 
of  design  in  their  direction  to  Abraham's  seed  as  well  as  to  him- 
self ;  but  they  are  also  addressed  in  these  collective  teems,  ye, 
YOU,  YOUE,  without  any  discriminating  clause.  There  is,  there- 
fore, in  tlie  institution  itself  no  ground  of  distinction  why  circum- 
cision should  be  a  seal  to  Abraham  and  not  to  his  seed,  of  which 
the  latter  were  equally  capable. 

[2.]  Tlie  grand  covenant  blessing  exhibited  to  Abraham  extends 
equally  to  his  seed.  "  I  will  establish  my  covenant,  ....  to  be  A 
God  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee.  And  I  Avill  be  theie 
God." 

[3.]  The  obligations  resulting  from  the  institution  are  the  same 
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to  Abraham  and  bis  seed.  For  God  said  unto  Abraham,  "  Thou 
shalt  KEEP  my  covenant  therefore,  THOU,  AND  thy  seed.  This  is 
my  covenant,  which  ye  shall  keep  between  me  and  you."  There 
was  not,  indeed,  an  application  of  grace  to  all  the  circumcised 
alike,  but  there  was  an  exliihition,  and  the  obligation  was  general. 

§  34.  It  has  been  confidently  asserted  by  our  opponents,  as 
before  observed,  "  that  there  were  other  ends,  uses,  and  significa- 
tions of  circumcision  to  Abraham's  own  person  than  those  for 
which  it  was  dispensed  to  his  seed ;  such  as — that  he  should  be 
the  father  of  all  believers ;  that  his  seed  should  inherit  Canaan  ; 
that  Christ  should  come  out  of  his  loins."  From  whence  they 
infer,  "  that  the  covenant  of  circumcision,  in  every  of  those 
respects  in  which  circumcision  was  given  Abraham  as  a  seal  of 
it,  was  not  given  to  all  the  Jews  and  their  children  ;  nay,  which 
his  seed  (indefinitely)  had  no  promise  of  at  all."  *  But  is  there 
anything  in  these  dogmatical  assertions  better  than  magisterial 
trifling.     For — 

(I.)  To  say  that  circumcision  was  a  seal  of  Abraham's  father- 
hood of  all  believers,  or  of  his  seed  inheriting  Canaan,  is  directly 
contrary  to  the  apostle's  assertion  that  it  was  a  seal  of  the  righte- 
ousness of  faith.  That  these  particulars  were  included  as  inferior 
parts  of  the  Abrahamic  charter  is  granted  ;  but  it  is  absurd  to 
make  them  synonymous  with  the  righteousness  of  faith  ;  which  our 
opponents  must  do  to  be  consistent.  Nor  is  it  true  that  the  i^ro- 
mise  of  Canaan  was  i^eculiar  to  Abraham  in  any  other  sense 
than  that  he  was  foremost  upon  the  list.  (See  Gen.  xvii.  19, 
xxviii.  13-15.)  Was  not  Jehovah  a  God  to  Isaac  and  his  seed, 
and  to  Jacob  and  his  seed,  as  well  as  to  Abraham  and  his  seed, 
and  in  the  very  same  respect  ?  And  says  the  Lord  to  Jacob,  in 
the  passage  last  cited,  "  The  land  whereon  thou  liest,  to  thee 
WILL  I  give  it,  and  TO  THY  SEED."  Seeing,  then,  that  this 
Divine  charter  includes  Abraham  and  millions  of  his  descendants 
in  common,  and,  as  before  shewn,  without  any  ground  of  difference; 
and  seeing  the  same  charter  has  been  confirmed  to  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
and  their  seed,  to  make  the  circumstance  of  Abraham's  priority 
on  the  list  of  persons  benefited  by  the  grant  the  foundation  of 
the  pretended  distinction  is  to  the  last  nugatory  and  impertinent. 

(2.)  To  urge  that  the  clause,  of  Christ  coming  out  of  his  loins, 
v>'as  a  privilege  peculiar  to  Abraham,  in  sucli  a  sense  as  that  cir- 
*  Fisher's  Christianismus  Redivivus,  pp.  18,  19. 
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cutncision  was  to  hini  a  seal  of  it,  but  not  to  his  seed,  is  equally 
futile ;  for  though  it  was  granted  him  that  he  should  be  the  pro- 
genitor of  Christ,  yet  it  was  said  to  Jacob  as  well,  "  In  thee, 

AND  IN  thy  seed,  SHALL  ALL  THE  FAMILIES  OF  THE  EARTH  BE 
BLESSED."  Nor  must  we  confound  Abraham's  carnal  privilege 
with  the  righteousness  of  faith.  Circumcision  is  said  to  be  a 
seal  of  the  latter  expressly,  but  not  of  the  former  ;  nor  does  there 
appear  any  reason  or  propriety  in  saying  that  the  carnal  privilege 
was  sealed  to  Abraham,  but  so  far  as  it  was  subservient  to  the 
Saviour's  infinite  and  everlasting  righteousness.  Thus  it  appears, 
that  as  infants  were  capable  of  circumcision  as  a  seal,  so  there  is 
abundant  evidence  from  the  institution  itself  that  it  was  equally 
ajjplicable  to  them  as  to  Abraham. 

§  35.  However  unfavourable  to  the  purpose  of  Antipsedobaptists 
might  be  the  institution  itself  of  circumcision,  were  there  notwith- 
standing any  other  producible  evidence  from  a  subsequent  Divine 
statute  in  their  favour,  it  would  alter  the  case  proportionably.  But 
this,  I  believe,  is  what  none  of  those  whose  interest  it  is  to  pro- 
duce it  attempt  to  do  ;  except  Rom.  iv.  11,  which  has  been  already 
considered,  and  I  think  fairly  shewn,  from  the  scope  and  design 
of  the  apostle,  to  be  inconsistent  with  their  confined  view  of  it. 
The  apostle's  argument  is,  that  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  are  justified 
by  the  same  Divine  righteousness,  and  not  by  the  observance  of 
any  law  whatever,  or  any  worthiness  of  their  own  :  now,  is  it  any- 
thing else  but  ridiculous  trifling  to  contend,  and  still  worse  to  make 
the  apostle  maintain,  that  the  inestimable  privilege  of  righte- 
ousness imputed  without  works  is  COMMON  to  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
BECAUSE  circumcision  was  to  Abraham  ALONE  a  seal  of  riohteous- 
uess? 

There  is,  indeed,  another  passage  that  has  been  occasionally 
subpoenaed  to  serve  this  tottering  cause ;  and  that  is  John  vi.  27, 
"  Him  hath  God  the  Father  sealed."  "  In  the  same  sense,"  says  the 
author  last  quoted,  "in  which  the  Father  is  said  to  seal  the  Son, 
to  be  the  giver  of  meat  that  endures  to  eternal  life, — i.e.  autho- 
rised to  that  business,  honoured  with  that  office, — is  God  said  to 
give  circumcision  to  Abraham,  whereby  to  seal  him  up,  and  settle 
him  for  ever  in  that  glorious  title,  viz.,  The  father  of  all  that  be- 
lieve ;  in  which  sense  circumcision  was  never  given  to  any  one  of 
Abraham's  posterity  at  all."  *     To  this  I  reply — 

*  Fisher's  Christianismus  Redivivus,  pp.  IS,  19. 
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That  there  were  in  use  among  tlie  ancients  sealings  for  different 
purposes,  as  before  observed  ;  and  a  person  may  be  said  to  be 
sealed  when  he  receives  a  commission,  is  invested  with  authorHy, 
or  bears  well-authenticated  credentials,  &c.  And  thus  was  Christ 
sealed  of  the  Father.  His  miracles  were  incontestable  proofs  of  His 
Divine  mission.  But  how  does  this  help  the  notion,  that  neither 
Isaac,  Jacob,  nor  any  other  beside  Abraham,  received  circumcision 
as  a  seal.  For  where  is  it  said  or  implied,  that  God  sealed  Abra- 
ham ?  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  he  received  the  sign  of  circum- 
cision, a  seal  of  righteousness.  But  who  would  infer,  that  be- 
cause a  promise,  a  law,  or  a  sacred  rite,  was  received  by  an  indi- 
vidual for  the  use  and  service  of  himself  and  his  posterity,  it 
must  signify  one  thing  to  the  first  receiver,  and  another  thing  to 
all  the  rest,  when  no  such  distinction  is  intimated,  and  when  the 
case  does  not  require  it  ?  Is  it  reasonable  to  conclude,  that,  when 
a  person  receives  a  certain  privilege  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  col- 
lectively and  indefinitely,  it  has  one  meaning  when  it  regards  him- 
self, and  another  when  it  refers  to  his  heirs,  where  there  is  no 
manner  of  necessity  for  such  an  interpretation  ?  Would  any  one 
conclude,  that  because  Moses  received  the  law  for  himself  and  the 
Israelites,  it  spoke  to  him  one  thing,  to  the^n  another  ?  Finally ; 
I  conclude  it  must  appear  to  the  impartial  reader  of  the  preceding 
pages,  that  the  rite  of  circumcision,  considered  as  A  Divine  ii^- 
STITUTION,  was  appointed  to  all  the  subjects  of  it,  indiscriminately, 
a  SEAL  of  the  righteousness  of  faith — viz.,  a  declarative  and  certify- 
ing token  that  a  man,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile,  is  justified  by  faith, 
as  opposed  to  merit  or  worthiness  of  his  own,  or  saved  by  grace. 
And,  I  presume,  it  must  further  appear  highly  proper  to  term 
circumcision  a  seal  from  the  very  natuee  of  the  institution ;  as 
it  most  assuredly  exhibited  the  grand  blessings  of  the  everlasting 
covenant,  and  was  attended  with  suitable  obligations*  And,  more- 
over, since  the  ordinance  of  Christian  baptism  exhibits  the  same 
spiritual  and  principal  blessings,  with  the  same  infallible  certainty, 

*  As  to  what  some  have  urged  from  Acts  xv.  10,  where  circumcision  is  called  "a 
yoke,"  and  Gal.  v.  3,  where  the  circumcised  are  represented  as  "debtors  to  do  the 
whole  law; "  it  is  manifest  that  nothing  can  be  fairly  concluded  against  what  has 
been  here  advanced,  since  these  passages  refer,  not  to  the  nature  and  genuine  de- 
sign of  circumcision,  but  to  the  abuse  and  perversion  of  it  by  legalists.  Paul 
himself  circumcised  Timothy ;  but  did  this  champion  for  sovereign  grace  and 
gospel  liberty  put  on  his  neck  a  yoke,  which,  in  its  proper  nature,  use,  and  ten- 
dency, subjected  him  to  legal  bondage  ?     Surely  not. 
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and  obliges  to  similar  corresi)oiiding  duties,  it  follows  that  baptism 
is  properly  and  strictly  a  seal  of  the  Christian  covenant,  or  the 
exceeding  great  and  precious  promises  of  the  gospel,  to  every 
person,  indiscriminately,  to  whom  it  is  duly  administered,  and 
may  be  so  denominated  from  its  very  NATURE. 

§  36.  From  what  has  been  said  respecting  the  nature  of  bap- 
tism and  of  circumcision,  and  the  propriety  of  calling  them  seals 
of  the  covenant  of  grace,  it  follows  that  there  is  an  equal  propriety 
in  calling  the  Lord's  Supper  a  SEAL  ;  as  it  is  a  Divine  institution 
in  the  Church,  most  assuredly  exhibiting  the  great  blessings  of  the 
covenant,  and  obliging  the  subjects  to  answerable  returns  of  grati- 
tude and  obedience. 

§  37.  {Tldrd,)  Another  general  conclusion  from  the  nature  and 
design  of  baptism  is — That  the  actual  unworthiness  of  minister  or 
subject  has  no  invalidating  influence  on  the  blessings  and  obliga- 
tions represented  in  the  ordinance.  For  if  baptism  be  a  seal,  and 
does  really  represent  the  aforementioned  particulars,  as  a  Divinely- 
instituted  ordinance,  neither  the  holiness  nor  the  sinfulness  of  the 
rtiinister  can  alter  its  nature  and  design  ;  for  to  suppose  it  a  seal 
to  a  proper  subject  when  administered  by  a  good  man,  but  not  so 
if  by  a  bad  man,  is  to  rest  the  validity  of  a  Divine  ordinance  on  a 
basis  totally  unworthy  of  God.  It  would  also  render  the  baptized 
liable  to  constant  doubt  and  suspense,  nay,  absolute  uncertainty, 
whether  he  has  received  the  seal  of  God's  covenant  or  not,  in 
proportion  as  the  moral  state  of  the  administrator  was  not  cer- 
tainly known  ;  which  inconvenience  would  be  a  source  of  perpetual 
confusion  in  the  Church  ;  and,  therefore,  the  supposition  is  inad- 
missible for  the  clearest  and  strongest  reasons.  Again  ;  to  suppose 
that  baptism,  duly  administered,  is  a  seal  only  to  the  true  believer, 
and  not  to  other  baptized  persons  as  well,  is  attended  with  the 
same  inconvenience.  For  if  baptism  be  valid,  and  a  seal  to  none 
but  true  believers,  none  but  such  can  infer  that  any  benefits  are 
exhibited  to  them  in  particular  as  baptized,  or  that  any  consequent 
and  answerable  obligations  are  thereby  incurred ;  and  it  also  fol- 
lows, that  although  the  subject  be  a  true  believer,  yet  if  he  do  not 
knoiu  it,  or  have  not  a  certainty  that  he  is  so,  he  nmst  be  propor- 
tionably  at  a  loss  whether  the  ordinance  be  or  be  not  to  him  a 
mere  nullity.  For,  on  the  supposition,  it  is  not  the  truth  but  the 
assurance  of  faith,  can  enable  him  to  draw  the  inference,  that  he 
is  in  consequence  of  his  baptism  under  any  additional  obligations 
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of  duty.  But  how  absurd  to  say,  that  none  are  thus  obliged  ex- 
cept they  are  assured  of  the  truth  and  reality  of  their  faith  ! 

§  38.  (Fourth.)  From  what  has  been  said,  we  may  draw  another 
corollary — viz.,  That  for  any  person  to  desire  rebaptization,  (I  mean, 
on  supposition  of  agreement  about  the  mode,)  from  a  pretence  that 
he  was  not  propeily  qualified  for  his  former  baptism,  or  cannot  re- 
collect it,  or  was  not  active  and  voluntary  in  it,  is  virtually  to  deny 
that  gospel  blessin_o;s  are  at  all  exhibited  therein  to  him,  and  that 
his  baptism  did  lay  him  under  any  obligations  of  duty  resulting 
from  this  institution,  because  he  was  not  then  duly  qualified.  But 
I  think  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  consent  is  no  necessary  pre- 
requisite of  future  obligation  ;  that  an  administrator  of  baptism 
has  a  discretionary  power  of  determining  who  is  a  qualified  subject 
and  who  not ;  that  no  unworthiness  in  minister  or  subject  renders 
the  baptismal  act  a  nullity.  For  a  person,  therefore,  who  has  been 
baptized  before  properly,  as  to  the  manner,  by  a  gospel  minister, 
under  the  aforesaid  pretence  of  non-consent,  &c.,  to  be  rebaptized, 
or  to  desire  it,  is  wrong,  unreasonable,  and  unscriptural.  This 
being  the  case,  is  not  a  desire  in  any  to  make  void  the  first,  that 
they  may  submit  upon  conviction  to  another  baptism, — which  they 
apprehend  requires  them  to  make  an  open  testimony  of  their 
allegiance  to  Christ, — too  much  like  the  subject  of  a  state  who 
desires  to  rebel  against  his  sovereign,  by  a  temporary  withdrawing 
of  his  allegiance,  though  introduced  into  his  kingdom  when  an 
infant,  that  he  might  have  the  pleasure  of  submitting  iipon  con- 
viction to  the  legal  and  rightful  authority  of  his  sovereign  ?  For, 
if  baptism  does  lay  every  person,  however  unworthy,  that  has  been 
baptized  by  a  Christian  teacher,  under  the  obligation  appertaining 
to  that  ordinance ;  to  renounce  that  baptism,  is  to  renounce  its 
obligation,  and,  consequently,  to  rebel ;  and  this  rebellion  is  for 
the  specious,  but  spurious  reason  of  personally,  openly,  and  fully 
acknowledging  future  allegiance  !  Again ;  is  not  this  desire  of 
rebaptization  too  much  like  that  of  a  person  who  enjoys  the  privi- 
leges, and  even  seals  of  friendship,  on  another's  part,  but  who 
has  a  mind  to  introduce  a  quarrel,  by  declaring  that  he  has  been 
hitherto  under  no  obligation  to  his  friend  on  account  of  sa\y  former 
seal  of  his  friendly  disposition  and  conduct,  to  the  intent  that  he 
may,  after  the  quarrel  was  made  up,  take  occasion  to  profess  his 
friendship  to  his  benefactor  ? 

I  would  here  remark,  tliat  it  ir-;  pretty  evident  from  the  natural 
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dictates  of  conscience,  that  one  wlio  rejects  Christianity  after  lie 
has  been  baptized  in  due  form  in  his  infant  state,  and  brought  up 
in  a  Christian  family,  is  in  a  more  wretched  condition  than  an 
infidel  who  has  not  been  so  devoted  to  God.  Nor  is  this  a  beo'^ino- 
of  the  question,  but  an  appeal  to  the  common  notices  and  impartial 
practical  conclusions  of  mankind.  Let  but  an  intelligent  apostate 
reflect,  that  ir  what  is  represented  in  baptism  be  true,  however 
unfit  he  was  to  comprehend  and  receive  it,  whether  or  not  his 
guilt,  in  renouncing  Christianity,  would  be  the  greater  on  account 
of  his  having  been  recognised  by  baptism  a  subject  of  Christ's 
kingdom  ?  I  verily  believe  there  is  no  sensible  person  of  that 
description  but  must  conclude,  from  an  attentive  regard  to  the 
nature  and  design  of  the  ordinance,  that  he  incurs  additional 
blame  (supposing  Christianity  to  be  true)  in  consequence  of  his 
infant  baptism.  This,  then,  argues,  on  the  supposition,  a  benefit 
received  and  obligation  incurred  ;  for  otherwise  there  could  be  no 
ground  of  blame.  If  a  gospel  minister,  who  has  a  discretionai^y 
commission  relative  to  the  fitness  and  qualification  of  an  admissible 
subject,  judge  (supposing,  for  argument's  sake,  he  were  under  some 
mistake  as  to  his  determination  of  fitness)  that  an  infant,  in  some 
cases,  may  be  baptized  according  to  the  nature  and  design  of  the 
ordinance  and  the  Institutor's  intention,  must  this  act  of  a  discre- 
tionary commission, — and,  I  will  boldly  assert,  an  act  consistent 
with  the  strictest  sincerity  of  determination  regarding  the  glory 
of  God,  the  will  of  the  Redeemer,  and  the  good  of  the  subject, — 
must  this  act  be  deemed  a  mere  nullity  ?  When  the  baptized 
afterwards  reflects  upon  the  fact,  must  he  conclude,  that  because 
it  was  done  without  his  consent,  therefore  he  is  not  obliged  by 
it  as  true  baptism  ?  For  an  answer  to  this  question,  I  appeal,  not 
to  the  passions,  but  to  the  rational  powers,  and  deliberate  impar- 
tial judgment,  of  thousands  who  love  their  Lord  and  His  autho- 
rity more  than  their  own  lives ;  and  doubt  not  that  their  reply  is. 
We  are  under  obligations,  even  all  those  which  result  from  the 
ordinance  as  a  Divine  institution.  When  I  express  my  own 
sentiments  on  this  head,  those  of  my  brethren  will  be  echoed  ; 
and  they  are  these  :  I  look  uj^on  my  baptism  as  exhibiting  to  me 
incessantly  the  forementioned  blessings,  and  find  my  conscience 
constrained  to  answerable  obligations  of  love,  gratitude,  and  obedi- 
ence, and  all  the  particulars  above  mentioned.  I  have  a  rational 
certainty  of  the  fact,  and  I  am  certain  (pardon  the  expression) 
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that  the  action  of  a  professional  minister  pouring  water  upon  me, 
when  an  infant,  in  the  name  of  the  Pather,  &c.,  does  really  and 
truly  oblige  my  conscience  according  to  our  Lord's  intention  iu 
Christian  baptism.  Nor  can  I  conceive  of  baptism  answering  the 
ends  of  exhibiting  and  obliging  more  truly  and  'powerfully  if 
administered  this  very  day,  than  in  earliest  infancy  ;  of  its  having 
any  better  moral  temlency,  or  being  better  calculated  to  strengthen 
faith  or  administer  comfort*  For  if  I  cordially  and  morally  ap- 
prove of  this  transaction,  of  which  I  was  confessedly  a  capable 
subject,  performed  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  and  on  supposition 
that  it  is  to  be  done  but  once  in  my  lifetime,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  why  it  may  not  answer  every  valuable  purpose  in  reflect-  • 
ing  upon  and  approving  the  fact,  as  if  done  this  day.  If  it  be  a 
fact  that  I  was  baptized  into  Christ,  in  the  sense  before  explained, 
as  I  am  persuaded  it  is,  the  obligation  to  put  on  Christ  is  incess- 
ant and  perpetual,  and  not  at  all  weakened,  but  rather  strengthened 
by  the  distance  of  tune. 

§  39.  (Fifth,)  Those,  whether  ancients  or  moderns,  who  sup- 
pose a  7-eal  communication  of  spiritual  blessings  constantly  attend- 
ant on  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  are  under  a  mistake,  if  a  just 
account  of  its  nature  and  design  has  been  given  in  the  preceding 
pages.  For  there  we  find,  that  what  the  institution  does  infallibly, 
is  to  exhibit  blessings,  and  oblige  to  duties  ;  but  as  to  an}^  moral 
and  spiritual  favour  communicated  by  it,  this  we  should  refer,  not 
to  any  virtue  in  the  duty,  or  any  certain  connexion  between  this 
and  any  supposed  favour,  but  to  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  the  God 
of  means.  Much  less  have  we  ground  to  infer  that  baptism  is  the 
true  Christian  regeneration,  or  that  a  certain  immortalising  spirit 
is  imparted  with  it,  as  some  have  whimsically  affirmed. 

§  40.  (Sixth,)  From  an  attentive  and  impartial  survey  of  the 
nature  and  design  of  baptism,  deduced  from  all  the  passages  of 
the  New  Testament  relating  to  it,  we  may,  again,  infer — That  to 
make  the  death,  burial,  and  resurrection  of  Christ  the  only,  or  even 
the  principal  facts  represented  in  the  ordinance,  is  partial  and 

*  "Sacraments  were  never  intended  by  God  to  exert  their  virtue  only  in,  or 
during  the  administration.  For  then  it  would  follow,  that  the  baptism  once  re- 
ceived, at  whatever  age,  is  no  further  to  be  improved  by  the  party  receiving  it ; 
and  so,  either  baptism  must  be  altogether  a  barren  sacrament  all  our  lives,  but 
only  during  the  little  time  of  its  administration ;  or  else  to  reneio  the  benefit 
-thereof,  we  must  often  renew  the  administration  itself." — Dr  Ford's  Practical  Uae  of 
Infant  Bapttxm,  Dial,  ii.,  p.  10. 
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unjust.  Mr  B.'s  third  chapter  is  entitled,  "The  Design  of  Bap- 
tism ;  or,  The  Facts  and  Blessinpjs  represented  by  it,  both  in  regard 
to  our  Lord  and  His  Disciples."  And  under  this  title  he  musters 
tngetlier  no  less  than  fifty-six  Peedobaptist  writers  ;  who,  having 
made  some  concessions  respecting  the  propriety  and  expressiveness 
of  immersion  to  represent  the  facts  of  Christ's  death,  burial,  and 
resurrection,  he  imagines,  greatly  assist  his  cause.  It  appears 
that  the  chief  reason  of  these  concessions  was  their  supposing  the 
apostle,  Kom.  vi.  3-6,  and  Col.  ii.  11-13,  alluded  to  the  mode  of 
dipping  the  subject  when  baptized.  But  is  there  any  necessity 
for  such  a  supposed  allusion  ?  or  is  that  the  most  natural  and  sig- 
nificant import  of  these  texts  ?  I  think  not ;  but  am  of  opinion, 
with  Mr  Henry's  Continuator,  (and  more  than  fifty-six  others 
that  might  be  collected,  were  the  controversy  to  be  decided  by 
numbers,  as  certainly  it  is  not,)  that  the  allusion  is  not  to  any 
mode  of  baptism  whatever,  but  to  a  spiritual  disposition  to  which 
baptism,  as  a  Divine  institution,  obliges  the  subject.  "  Why  this 
burying  in  baptism  should  so  much  as  allude  to  any  custom  of 
dipping  under  water  in  baptism,  any  more  than  our  baptismal 
crucifixion  and  death  should  have  any  such  reference,  I  confess,  I 
cannot  see.  It  is  plain,  that  it  is  not  the  sign,  but  the  thing 
signified  in  baptism,  that  the  apostle  here  calls  being  buried  with 
Christ ;  and  the  expression  of  burying  alludes  to  Christ's  burial." 
And  again  : — "  We  are  both  buried  and  risen  with  Him,  and  both 
are  signified  by  our  baptism ;  not  that  there  is  anything  in  the 
sign  or  ceremony  of  baptism  which  represents  this  burying  and 
rising,  any  more  than  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  is  represented  by 
any  visible  resemblance  in  the  Lord's  Supper."  *  In  addition  to 
this,  and  what  was  said  before  on  these  passages,  (§§  18,  19,  of  this 
chapter,)  I  would  propose  it  to  any  impartial  person,  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  mystical  union  between  Christ  and  His 
Church,  of  which  Paul  often  speaks,  whether  it  is  not  a  strict  and 
weighty  truth,  that  every  Christian,  thougli  UNBAPTIZED,  is  dead., 
buried,  and  risen  with  Christ?  and,  as  baptism  is  an  initiatory 
ordinance,  representing  these  things  in  common  with  various  other 
momentous  facts  of  a  quite  difi^erent  nature,  whether  it  is  not  most 
natural  to  conclude,  that  the  apostle  in  these  places  urges  a  par- 
ticular branch  of  duty,  of  being  conformed  to  Christ's  death,  &c., 
from  the  general  nature  of  the  exhibitory  rite,  however  adminis- 

*  Henrv's  C'lmmentarv  on  Rom.  vi.  4.  and  Col.  ii.  12. 
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tered,  and  not  that  he  should  press  them  to  the  same  duty  from 
the  su23posed  manner  of  administration  ?  And  is  not  the  former 
a  topic  far  more  noble  and  powerful  than  the  latter,  to  answer  the 
apostle's  grand  design  ? 

§  41.  But  it  may  be  objected,  "Supposing  the  apostle  does 
urge  the  special  duty  of  the  mortification  of  sin,  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  general  nature  of  baptism  as  binding  the  subject 
to  universal  duty,  and  consequently  that  very  important  one  ;  and 
supposing  that  the  apostle  principally  alludes  to  this  general 
obligation  of  duty  resulting  from  the  nature  of  the  ordinance ; 
does  it  not  follow  that  the  motive  would  be  yet  stronger  if  the 
mode  was  immersion  ? " 

I  answer,  with  Mr  B.,  that  "we  have  no  more  authority  to  invent 
a  signification  for  any  rite  of  holy  worship,  than  we  have  to  ap- 
point the  rite  itself."  *  And  if  the  texts  in  question  do  not  re- 
quire  this  additional  allusion,  it  must  be  either  invented  to  serve 
an  hypothesis,  or  it  must  be  sought  in  some  other  part  of  holy 
writ.  There  is  no  alternative,  and  therefore,  let  our  op^Donents 
take  which  they  please,  their  fond  conclusion  is  not  proved  from 
these  premises.  That  the  sacred  passages  referred  to  do  not  re- 
quire an  allusion  to  the  mode  of  baptizing  has  been  shewn,  and 
whether  or  not  immersion  appears  to  be  the  most  proper  mode 
from  other  considerations  is  not  to  the  present  argument ;  there- 
fore, to  suppose  an  additional  force  and  propriety  in  them  on  that 
account  is  no  better  than  begging  the  question. 

§  42.  Let  us  hear  Mr  B. : — "  Now,  if  such  [to  represent  the 
death,  burial,  and  resurrection  of  Christ]  be  the  chief  design  of 
the  ordinance ;  if  these  passages  of  holy  writ  [Rom.  vL  4,  Col.  ii. 
1 2]  be  pertinently  applied ;  and  if  there  be  any  correspojidency 
between  the  sign  and  the  things  that  are  signified  by  it,  immer- 
sion must  be  the  mode  of  administration."  -f-  Here  is  a  bold  con- 
clusion drawn  from  premises  couched  under  three  hypothetical 
propositions  ;  the  second,  I  presume,  is  sufficiently  enervated  al- 
ready ;  to  the  first  and  the  third  I  shall  make  the  following  re- 
plies.    And — 

(1.)  I  afiirm  there  does  not  appear  from  anything  said  in  the 
New  Testament,  or  anything  urged  by  ]\Ir  B.,  that  the  death, 
burial,  and  resurrection  of  Christ  are  the  principal  facts  designed 
to  be  represented  in  baptism.     For,  if  no  passages  of  Scripture 

*  Page  70.  t  Page  71 . 

VOL  II.  -  H 
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are  adduced,  nor  any  consideration  urged  b}^  our  author  to  sup- 
port his  conclusion,  except  the  two  places  above  mentioned ;  and 
if  the  direct  meaning  of  these  passages  amount  to  no  more  than 
this— that  as  baptism  exhibits  the  blessing  of  the  Church's  imion 
to  Christ  and  communion  with  Him  indefinitely,  so  it  lays  the 
baptized  under  obligations  of  conformity  to  Him  as  the  surety ; 
and  hence  His  incarnation— Kib  obedience — His  sufferings,  when 
He  was  devoted  to  the  curse  as  the  sacred  victim,  and  (dreadful 
haptism !  Luke  xii.  50,  Mark  x.  88)  when  the  cup  of  Divine 
justice  yfSi& poured  oid*  on  Him  without  mixture — His  crucifixion, 
when  His  body  was  bathed  in  its  own  blood,  the  circumstance 
which  above  all  others  St  Paul  preached  and  glofied  in — His 
dying  for  sin — His  burial  for  three  days  and  three  nights — His 
victorious  resurrection  and  triumphant  ascension  to  heaven,  are 
ALL  illustrious  FACTS,  by  which  the  Christian,  in  virtue  of  the 
said  union,  is  bound  to  all  suitable  conformity ; — if  this,  I  say,  be 
tlie  apostle's  meaning,  as  before  shewn,  it  is  plain  Mr  B.'s  conclu- 
sion is  ill  founded.  For,  do  not  Christians  siffer  with  Christ? 
are  they  not  crucified  with  Christ  ?  do  not  they  live,  and  sit,  and 
reign  with  Him  in  heavenly  places?  and  are  not  these  privi- 
leges in  virtue  of  2tnion  ?  does  not  baptism  rej^resent  that  union  in 
general  1  If  so,  why  confined  to  these  three  particulars  to  the 
exclusion  of  others  ?  "  Know  ye  not,"  as  if  the  apostle  had  said, 
"that  so  many  of  us  as  were  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ,  were  bap- 
tized into  Him  at  large,  (see  Gal.  iii.  27,)  and  of  course  into  His 
death ;  that  as  He  died  for  sin,  so  should  we  die  to  sin ;  as  He 
buried  our  sin  with  His  mortality,  we  should  concur  with  His  de- 
sign by  unremitted  efforts  to  keep  under  subjection  the  body  of 
sin ;  and  as  He  rose  to  triumph  over  sin,  we  should  not  continue 
its  deluded  captives,  but  act  as  becomes  a  'royal  priesthood,  an 
holy  nation,  a  peculiar  peojDle  ?"'-f-  Was  not  Christ  crucified  the 
most  important  theme  of  Paul's  apostolic  teaching?  (1  Cor.  ii.  2.) 
And,  "  God  forbid,"  says  he,  "  that  I  should  glory  save  in  the  cross  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  "  I  am  crucified  iuith  Christ ;  nevertheless 
I  live."     Now  this  union  being  general,  when  any  one  branch  of  ib 

*  The  almost  constant  scriptural  mode  of  expressing  God's  infliction  of  punish- 
ment when  the  metaphor  is  taken  from  water.  See  Ps.  Ixix.  24,  Ixxix.  6 ;  Jer. 
vi.  "11,  X.  25,  xiv.  16;  Ezek.  vii.  8,  xiv.  19,  xx.  8,  13,  21,  xxi.  31,  xxx.  15;  Hos. 
V.  10;  Zeph.  iii.  8;  2  Chron.  xii.  7,  xxxiv.  21,  25;  Jer.  vii.  20,  xlii.  18,  xliv.  6; 
Ezek.  xxii.  22,  31,  xxxi.  18;  Rev.  xiv.  10,  and  xvi.  throughout,  &c. 
.    t  1  Pet.  ii.  9. 
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is  selected,  it  is  according-  to  the  moral  purpose  in  view.  For  it  is 
evident,  from  the  consideration  of  the  general  and  universal 
nature  of  union  and  communion  between  the  Church  and  the 
Divine  Sj)onsor,  represented  in  baptism,  that  had  the  circumstance 
of  crucifixion  answered  the  apostle's  moral  design  better,  he  might 
have  properly  said,  "  being  crucified  with  Him  in  baptism." 

Now  who  sees  not  that  the  restrictive  notion  of  baptism,  princi- 
pally representing  the  death,  burial,  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  is 
inadmissible,  being  repugnant  to  an  equitable  axiom  of  interpreta- 
tion, (§  9,  ax.  8,)  that  no  meaning  of  a  text,  which  is  contrary  to 
another  joassage  more  evident  than  itself,  can  be  the  true  one? 
Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  this,  that  the  apostle  Paul  repeatedly 
considers  baptism  as  representative  of  union  and  communion  with 
Christ  and  His  peoj)le  indefinitely,  (1  Cor.  xii.  13,  Gal.  iii.  27, 
&c.,)  but  this  Mr  B.'s  limiting  hypothesis  virtually  denie.s.  For 
it  is  the  same  as  to  say,  that  a  part  is  g7^eater  than  the  whole  ; 
that  a  few  particulars,  however  important,  are  more  principal  than 
the  whole  aggregate  of  the  Eedeemer's  vicarious  sub.stitution. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  appears,  that  to  confine  the  significa- 
tion of  baptism  to  this  part  of  the  Surety's  meritorious  work,  is 
contrary  to  the  scrijitural  idea  of  baptism  representing  union  to 
Christ  at  large  in  all  those  7'espects  in  which  He  is  the  sinner's 
substitute.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  say  how  any  mode  of  ministration 
whatever  is  adapted  to  express  this  more  than  another.  From 
whence  I  infer,  that  neither  the  death,  burial,  resurrection  of 
Christ,  nor  any  other  corjjoral  state  through  which  He  passed, 
were  to  be  at  all  represented  by  the  ordinance  ;  for  the  Church  has 
union  and  communion  with  Him  in  all  the  states  of  His  surety- 
ship, which  were  so  various  as  not  to  be  capable  of  an  external 
representation  in  one  single  act,  as  baptism  is.  Which  leads  to 
another  conclusion,  that  may  serve  as  a  sufficient  reply  to  Mr  B.'s 
remaining  argument,  which  implies,  that  "if  there  be  any  corre- 
spondency between  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified,  immersion 
must  be  the  mode  of  administration  ;"  and  that  is — 

(2.)  From  the  clearest  testimonies  of  Scripture,  and  from  Mr 
B.'s  own  maxim,  it  follows,  that  if  any  facts  at  all,  of  an  ex- 
ternal denomination,  are  represented  in  the  mode  of  admini.stra- 
tion,  we  are  referred,  above  all  other.s,  to  the  visible  descent  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Now  this,  as  it  is  expressly  called,  without  con- 
troversy, a  BAPTISM,  is  a  more  certain  clue  to  find  out  and  ascer- 
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tain  the  mode  mostly  used  than  any  other.  I  say  mostly  used, 
for  I  own  it  does  not  appear  to  me  likely  that  one  uniform  mode 
pi'evailed  even  in  the  apostolic  age.  When,  therefore,  I  object  to 
the  Baptist  sense  of  Rom.  vi.  4,  &c.,  what  I  would  be  understood 
to  mean  is :  these  passages  do  not  amount  to  a  proof,  either 
that  our  Lord's  death,  burial,  and  resurrection  are  the  principal 
facts  signified  by  baptism,  or  that  the  ordinance  was  designed 
visibly  to  represent  those  facts  ;  that,  so  far  from  countenancing 
the  essenticdity  of  dipping,  they  are  no  evidence  at  cdl  of  any 
allusion  to  such  a  mode.  For  further  confirmation  of  which 
position,  I  refer  the  reader  to  that  jDart  of  our  subject  which  treats 
professedly  of  the  mode. 

But  why  should  Mr  B.  exert  himself  so  much  in  any  attempt  to 
establish,  from  tivo  controverted  passages,  that  the  death,  burial, 
and  resurrection  of  Christ  are  the  principal  facts  alluded  to  and 
represented,  while  there  are  many  more  texts,  and  those  uncon- 
trovei^ted,  which  represent  the  descent  and  influences  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  be  the  things  signified  ?  Nay,  I  scruple  not  to  assert 
it,  there  is  no  object  ivhatever  in  all  the  New  Testament  so  fre- 
quently and  so  explicitly  signified  by  baptism  as  these  Divine 
influences.  (See  Matt.  iii.  11  ;  Mark  i.  8-10  ;  Luke  iii.  IG,  21,  22  ; 
John  i.  33;  Acts  i.  5,  ii.  38,  39,  viii.  12-17,  v.  47,  xi.  15,  16, 
&c.  &c.)  Yet  these  things  he  prudently  overlooks.  The  reason 
is  at  hand :  plunging  is  practised  by  himself  and  his  constituents, 
and  there  is  a  greater  resemblance  between  that  practice  and  a 
burial,  than  between  the  said  plunging  and  the  active  communica- 
tion and  application  of  Divine  influences  to  the  soul. 

Besides,  Mr  B.'s  maxim  may  be  thus  retorted  :  If  in  baptism 
there  is  an  expressive  emblem  of  the  descending  influences  of  the 
Spirit,  jjouring  must  be  the  mode  of  administration,  for  that  is 
the  scriptural  term  most  commonly  and  properly  used  for  the 
communication  of  Divine  influences. 

To  conclude  :  When  we  impartially  consider  these  things,  and 
withal  that  the  gospel  dispensation  is,  in  the  strictest  sense,  the 
MINISTEATION  OF  THE  Spieit,*  it  appears  most  probable  that  the 
various  influences  of  that  Divine  Agent  are  principally  represented 
in  baptism.  I  own  there  appears  to  me  great  beauty  in  thi.s  scrip- 
tural view  of  the  ordinance,  especially  when  considered  in  con- 
nexion with  the  other  standing  institution  of  the  gospel.  The 
*  2  Cor.  iii.  8,  &c. 
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initiatory  rite,  which  is  not  to  be  reiterated,  represents  the  pro- 
mised influences  of  the  Spirit  of  grace,  and  by  exhibiting  these 
blessings,  as  about  to  be  imparted  repeatedly  and  successively, 
obliges  the  subject  to  unremitted  and  earnest  applications  for 
them  ;  while  the  confirming  ordinance,  which  is  to  be  repeated, 
represents  the  death  of  the  Lord,*  and  by  exhibiting  this  im- 
portant transaction  as  a  past  event,  obliges  the  subject  to  celebrate 
it  eucharistically,  or  in  thankful  remembrance  of  the  great  sacrifice. 
T1\\Q  former  teaches  what  the  subject  may  expect;  the  latter,  to  what 
he  is  beholden. 

*  1  Cor.  xi.  26. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF  THE  PEOPEK  SUBJECTS  OF  BAPTISM  ;  PAKTICULAELY,  WHETHEE 
IT  IS  THE  WILL  OF  CHRIST  THAT  THE  INFANTS  OF  BELIEV- 
ING PAEENTS  SHOULD  BE  BAPTIZED  ? 

§  1.  Of  the  proper  point  in  debate.  §  2.  How  we  may  know  what  is  the  will  of 
Christ  in  this  matter.  §  3.  Pretended  scriptural  evidence  against  Psedo- 
baptisiu,  and  the  sujiposed  silence  of  the  New  Testament  about  it.  §  4.  All 
these  Antipffidobaptist  objections  confronted  with  two  propositions  : — §  5. 
(First,)  Baptism  is  applicable  to  infants  ;  as  appears,  (First,)  From  the  nature 
and  design  of  the  ordinance.  §  6-9.  (Second,)  From  the  scriptural  account 
of  necessary  qualifications.  §  10.  (Third.)  From  the  concessions  and  princi- 
ples of  our  opponents.  §  11.  (Second,)  It  is  the  will  of  Christ  our  children 
should  be  baptized,  as  appears — §  12-17.  (First,)  From  the  dictates  of  the  law 
of  nature,  which  are  His  will  when  not  contravened  by  positive  authority,  to 
BENEFIT  our  children.  §  18-28.  (Second,)  Fi-om  God's  constant  approbation 
of  this  principle  in  all  preceding  disx^ensations.  §  29-35.  (Third,)  From  the 
language  of  prophecy  respecting  children  in  gospel  times.  §  36-54.  (Fourth,) 
From  New  Testament  passages,  which  corroborate  the  preceding  arguments. 
S  55.  CoroUai-ies. 

§  1.  Having,  in  the  former  chapters,  investigated  the  nature  of 
positive  institutions  in  general,  together  with  the  nature  and 
design  of  baptism  in  particular,  we  proceed  next  to  consider  who 
are  the  proper  subjects  of  that  ordinance.  And  here  it  would  be 
impertinent  to  enlarge  on  the  evidence  we  have  in  Scripture,  that 
Jews  and  heathens  upon  renouncing  their  false  and  embracing 
the  true  religion  were  baptized  ;  for  about  this  we  have  no  dispute. 
We  do  not  inquire  whether  it  be  right  or  not  to  baptize  qualified 
adults  who  had  not  been  baptized  before;  nor,  whether  a  pro- 
fession of  faith  and  repentance  and  a  consistent  moral  character 
be  necessary  for  such ;  but,  whether  any  infants  are  to  be  bap- 
tized? or,  to  bring  the  question  to  a  still  narrower  compass, 
"  Whether  it  is  the  will  of  Cheist  that  believing  2>arents  should 
endeavour  to  have  their  children  baptized ;  and,  virtually,  being 
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the  other's  correlate,  whether  it  is  the  will  of  Christ  that  His 
ministers  shoukl  comply  with  their  request  in  baptizing  them  ? " 
The  Antipsedobaptists  adopt  the  negative ;  it  is  my  business  to 
make  good  the  affirmative.  Nor  am  I  apprehensive  that  our 
opponents  themselves  will  object  to  this  statement  of  the  contro- 
versy, but  will  allow,  that  if  what  is  proposed  be  fairly  de7non- 
strated,  our  cause  as  Psedobaptists  is  good,  and  our  practice 
-  commendable. 

§  2.  This  being  the  matter  in  debate,  our  next  inquiry  must  be 
respecting  the  alloivahle  medium  of  determining  the  question.  I 
doubt  not  but  it  will  be  allowed,  to  save  proving  what  is  so  evident, 
that  whatever  shall  ajjpear  to  be  the  will  of  God,  is  equally  the 
will  of  Christ,  and  vice  versa.  When  I  speak  of  Christ's  will, 
I  mean  that  will,  ujDon  the  luhole,  as  discoverable  by  us.  This 
will  being  to  us  the  supreme  laio,  it  is  evident  that  wherever  it 
appears,  upon  the  whole,  to  preponderate,  we  are  under  proportion- 
able obligation  of  concurring  with  that  preponderation.  Again, 
no  one,  who  deserves  to  be  reasoned  with,  will  deny,  that  it  is  ^je?"- 
fectly  indifferent  by  what  means  this  is  ascertained,  provided  it 
be  but  ascertained  ;  for  if  all  possible  mediums  of  proof  be  not 
allowed,  then  Christ's  Avill,  upon  the  whole,  or  all  things  con- 
sidered, is  not  the  deciding  standard ;  which  is  absurd.  Beside, 
this  rule  is  consistent  with  our  opponents'  own  principles ;  for, 
when  they  apj^eal  on  every  turn  to  baptism  as  a  positive  institu- 
tion, they  can  mean  nothing  else  than  that  it  is  Christ's  will,  all 
things  considered,  we  should  not  baptize  our  infant  children. 

The  positive  evide)we  of  Scripture,  in  reference  to  baptism,  or 
any  other  doctrine,  privilege,  or  duty,  holds  the  same  rank  in 
theology  as  experimented  evidence  does  in  reference  to  any  hypo- 
thesis in  philosophy.  As,  in  the  latter  case,  there  is  no  disj)uting 
in  favour  of  a  system  against  facts,  phenomena,  and  experiments ; 
so,  in  the  former  case,  no  reasoning  can  be  valid  in  opposition  to 
positive  evidence,  or  express  discernible  authority.  This  authority 
must  be  discernible,  else  it  is  no  authority  at  all,  for  then  nothing 
would  remain  to  influence  our  determination.  Nor  can  it  be 
positive,  but  in  proportion  as  it  is  express  and  unequivocal.  For, 
in  the  present  case,  positive  authority  is  that  the  reason  of  which 
we  do  not,  and  cannot  otherwise  find  out.  Therefore,  that  positive 
e\idence,  for  or  against,  which,  if  ascertained,  must  needs  preclude 
.  all  further  investigation,  should  first  be  attended  to.     And  if  on 
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examination  no  sucli  evidence  appear,  the  inquiry  must  be  trans- 
ferred to  another  medium,  the  nearest,  in  the  scale  of  importance, 
to  which  it  is  applicable.  Let  any  one  propose  a  more  just  and 
satisfactory  mode  of  investigating  the  subject,  {et  erit  niihi  magnus 
Apollo)  I  shall  venerate  his  abilities,  and  will  sincerely  thank  him 
for  the  discovery. 

§  3.  The  first  inquiry  to  be  made  being  concerning  the  positive 
evidence  of  Scripture,  I  should  produce  all  those  passages  out  of 
the  New  Testament  which  relate  to  the  subject,  were  not  this  done 
already  ;  but  as  it  is  done,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  beginning 
of  the  last  chapter,  to  prevent  needless  repetition.  Now,  since  it 
would  be  endless,  as  well  as  unnecessary,  for  me  to  examine  every 
sacred  text  produced  against  us,  or  which  may  be  so  produced, 
and  since  that  would  be  imposing  on  myself  to  prove  a  negative, 
it  only  remains  that  I  should  bring  to  the  test  those  which  our 
opponents  lay  the  greatest  stress  upon ;  and  this  step  is  the  more 
reasonable,  inasmuch  as  it  is  to  be  presumed  their  own  interest  in 
the  debate  would  prompt  them  to  produce  the  strongest.  And 
here  I  must  beg  of  my  reader  he  will  give  me  credit  when  I  say, 
that  I  shall  endeavour  all  along  to  place  the  Antip^edobaptist 
objections  in  what  appear  to  me  the  strongest  light,  and  dwell 
chiefly  on  those  points  which  are  of  the  most  radical  importance 
in  the  controversy. 

When  we  consider  the  dictates  of  nature  in  parental  feelings, — 
the  verdict  of  reason  in  favour  of  privileges, — the  relation  children 
bore  to  the  institutions  of  ALL  preceding  dispensations, — and 
especially  the  language  of  prophecy  in  reference  to  the  children  of 
the  gospel  Church,  it  may  reasonably  be  presumed,  from  their 
inflexible  opposition,  our  opponents  have  something  very  express 
to  urge  out  of  the  New  Testament  to  counteract  so  strong  a  pro- 
hability  in  our  favour.  And,  surely,  express  they  must  be,  to 
resist  the  united  forces  of  such  considerations.  And  yet,  strange 
to  think,  I  do  not  find  that  any  of  the  Antipa^dobaptists  pretend  to 
adduce  ONE  SINGLE  TEXT  as  an  express  and  positive  testimony  for 
this  purpose  !  Therefore,  the  mercenary  forces  they  place  in  front 
must  be  such  as  these  : — "  There  is  no  express  'precept,  or  prece- 
dent, in  the  New  Testament  for  Pfedobaptism.  That  such  passages 
are  our  only  rule  of  doctrine  and  worship.  That  the  Scripture 
forbids  what  it  does  not  mention.  That  in  religious  matters  it  is 
not  only  sinful  to  go  contra  statutum,  but  to  go  supra  statutum!' 
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To  these  they  add  : — "  That  to  imagine  the  first  positive  rite  of  reli- 
gious worship  in  the  Christian  Church  is  left  in  so  vague  a  state 
as  Psedobaptisni  supposes,  is  not  only  contrary  to  the  analogy  of 
Divine  proceedings  in  similar  cases,  but  renders  it  morally  impos- 
sible for  the  hulk  of  Christians  to  discern  the  real  grounds  on 
which  the  ordinance  is  administered.  We  have  both  express  com- 
inand  and  express  examples  for  baptizing  such  as  pi'of ess  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ ;  but  for  none  else.  That  the  qualifications  required 
of  those  for  whom  our  Lord  intended  the  ordinance,  do  not  agree 
to  an  infantile  state.  That  faith  and  repentance  are  prerequired 
in  baptism.  Hence  Philij)  said,  '  If  thou  believest  with  all  thy 
heart,  thou  mayest,'  (Acts  viii.  37.)  The  command  of  Peter  was, 
'  Repent,  and  be  baptized,'  (Acts  ii.  38.)  That  the  sacraments  are 
not  converting  but  confirming  ordinances.  The  following  scrip- 
tures are  also  urged: — Mark  xvi.  16,  'He  that  believeth  and  is 
baptized.'  Acts  ii.  41,  '  Then  they  that  gladly  received  his  word 
were  baptized.'  1  Pet.  iii.  21,  'The  like  figure  whereunto  even 
baptism  doth  also  now  save  us  (not  the  putting  away  of  the  filth 
of  the  flesh,  but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God,)  by 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.'"  Again  : — "That  the  Scriptures 
confine  its  administration  to  such  us  jjrof ess  faith  in  the  Son  of  God. 
That  our  practice  restrains  it  almost  entirely  to  such  as  lie  under 
a  natural  incapacity  of  i^rofessing  repentance  and  faith.  That 
positive  laws  inqjly  their  negative  ;  that  our  Lord  having  given  a 
commission  to  baptize  those  that  are  taught,  without  saying  any- 
thing elsewhere,  by  way  of  precept  or  of  example,  concerning  such 
as  are  not  instructed  being  included  in  that  commission,  there  was 
no  necessity  for  him  to  prohibit  the  baptizing  of  those  who  are  not 
taught ;  much  less  the  baptizing  of  infants,  that  cannot  be  taught, 
in  order  to  render  the  baptism  of  them  unlawful.  That  since 
office,  or  duty,  means  an  action  conformable  to  law,  it  is  plain 
that  duty  cannot  be  conceived  without  a  law ;  that  he  does  not 
perform  a  duty  when  the  law  or  the  reason  of  the  law  ceases."* 
These,  I  believe,  are  Mr  B.'s  most  capital  objections,  which  are  ex- 
ceriJta  taken  out  of  his  eighth  chapter,  entitled,  "  No  Express  Pre- 
cept, or  Precedent,  in  the  New  Testament,  for  Paedobaptism."  But 
numerous  as  they  are,  their  whole  collective  force,  from  van  to 
rear,  consists  in  these  two  things  : — 

*  Psedobaptisni  Examined,  pp.  KiS,  lU,  176,  179,  181,  183,  184,  185,  187,  188, 
.  190. 
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(1.)  That  such  are  the  qualifications  for  bafttism  required  in 
Scripture  that  children  are  incapable  of  it. 

(2.)  That,  supposing  they  were  qualified,  since  infants  are  not 
expressly  and  iucontrovertibly  mentioned  in  connexion  with  bap- 
tism, it  is  not  the  will  of  Christ  they  should  be  baptized  ;  because, 
in  a  positive  institution,  nothing  short  of  an  express  precept  or 
plain  example  can  indicate  His  will. 

§  4.  On  the  contrary,  to  confront,  to  break,  and  to  rout  this 
boasted  sophistical  phalanx,  I  shall  shew — 

I.  That  the  ordinance  of  baptism  is  applicahle  to  infants,  not 
less  than  to  adults ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  infants  are  possessed, 
according  to  Scripture,  of  all  necessary  qualifications  for  baptism, 
and  therefore  are  capable  of  it. 

II.  That  there  is  sufficient  positive  evidence  it  is  the  will  of 
Christ  baptized  believing  parents  should  endeavour  to  get  their 
children  baptized.     Let  us  begin  with  the  former. 

§  5.  (First,)  That  the  ordinance  of  baptism  is  applicable  to 
infants  as  well  as  adults,  appears  hence — 

(First,)  That  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  and  design  of  it  but 
is  equally  applicable  to  an  infant  as  to  its  parent.     For — 

(1.)  What  is  its  nature  ?  It  is  a  seal.  This  has  been  demon- 
strated in  the  foregoing  chapter ;  and,  I  am  bold  to  say,  is  capable 
of  manifold  demonstration.  But  what  does  it  seal  ?  Not  that  the 
subject,  rightly  baptized,  as  some  have  affirmed,  is  assured  thereby 
that  he  is  justified  and  saved  :  which  must  imply,  if  anything,  that 
he  who  is  not  so  assured  was  not  7'ightly  baptized  ;  than  which 
nothing  need  be  more  absurd.  For,  then,  numbers  baptized  by 
the  apostles  themselves  were  not  rightly  baptized.  And  yet,  being 
a  seal,  it  must  assure  the  rightly  baptized  subject  of  something. 
But  what  is  this  something?  Is  it  that  the  subject  is  sincere,  that 
he  HAS  a  good  conscience,  is  actually  jjossessed  of  certain  personal 
endowments,  or  certainly  entitled  to  new-covenant  blessings  ?  This 
is  impossible,  on  any  other  hypothesis  than  the  Popish  figment  of 
sacraments  being  effectual  to  the  subject,  ex  opere  operato.  What 
it  assures,  therefore,  is  not  anything  subjectively  to  the  baptized, 
whereby  he  is  distinguished  from  others  ;  but,  as  the  only  alterna- 
tive, the  sealing  must  imply  an  objective  certainty  afforded  him  by 
the  lustitutor.     Now — 

(2.)  What  is  the  design  of  this  objective  sealing?  and  what  are 
the  truths  thus  certified  ?     (I  say  truths,  for  nothing  which  is  not 
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true  does  the  God  of  truth  certify.)  The  answer  is  plain — That 
He  will  he  A  God  to  all  the  sealed.  Or,  more  fully,  "  This  is  the 
record,  that  God  gives,  i.e.  exhibits,  to  such  eternal  life,  through 
the  mediation  of  His  Son,  and  the  influences  of  His  Spirit."  But 
when  I  say,  that  God  assures  the  baptized,  in  and  by  the  fact  of 
the  ordinance.  He  will  be  a  God  to  him,  I  do  not  intend  the  erro- 
neous, but  too  common  notion,  that  a  declaration  or  promise  of 
His  being  A  God  to  any,  in  the  economical  revelation  of  mercy, 
implies  a  certain  connexion  between  the  promisee  and  his  future 
(much  less  his  present)  possession  of  the  Chief  Good.  For  sucli 
declarations  and  promises  cannot,  I  think,  be  conceived  of,  when 
addressed  to  man,  under  any  other  notion  than  that  of  a  pr-oposal 
from  a  first  mover  of  covenant  terms ;  for  the /ree  nature  of  man 
requires  that  he  should  be  addressed  in  this  way.  But  how  man 
answers  the  Divine  reqiiisitions,  or  how  he  comes  hy  a  nature  and 
disposition  which,  as  an  echo,  makes  a  suitable  reply  to  such  a 
proposal,  belongs  entirely  to  another  dispensation — namely,  that  of 
SOVEREIGN  EFFICACIOUS  UEACE ;  the  Holy  Spirit  therein  executing 
the  decree  of  election.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  Lord  may 
be  proijeiiy  said  to  be  the  God  (or  the  chief  good)  of  a  person  or 
people,  in  Divine  ordinances,  independent  of  any  adstipulation 
from  the  creature.  For  he  was,  in  this  sense,  the  God  of  the  infant 
Jews,  and  uncircumcised  in  heart,  no  less  than  Abraham  himself. 
But— 

(3.)  Who  sees  not  that  if  it  be  a  truth  He  may  be  a  God  to  any, 
infants  or  adults,  independent  of  their  gracious  disposition,  the 
same  truth  may  be  consistently  sealed  and  certified  to  them  ?  This 
I  insist  was  done  to  all,  adults  or  infants,  rightly  circumcised ;  and 
this  is  done  to  all,  adults  or  infants,  rightly  baptized.  However 
some  have  made  an  improper  use  of  the  topic  of  circumcision  in 
the  baptismal  controversy,  one  would  think  there  is  one  thing  at 
least  that  may  be  inferred  from  it — that  the  seal  of  God's  covenant 
to  man,  be  that  seal  and  that  covenant  what  they  may,  is  APPLI- 
CABLE to  an  infant  as  well  as  to  its  parent.  If,  indeed,  God's  re- 
quisitions coidd  not  be  answered  in  any  other  way  than  by  the 
believing  consent  of  the  sinner,  there  would  be  some  force  in  the 
objection  of  infants'  incapacity  and  incapability  of  being  the  sub- 
jects of  God's  covenant  seal.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  For  though 
infants  are  sinners,  and  have  no  believing  consent,  yet  some  in- 
fants, our  opponents  being  judges,  answer  God's  recjuisitions,  or,  in 
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other  words,  are  justified.  The  truth  is,  the  infant  of  a  day,  and 
the  convert  of  threescore  years,  are  accepted  on  the  same  account, 
though  attended  with  difterent  circumstances.  Union  with  the 
Saviour,  formed  by  a  sovereign  act  of  grace,  answers  all  demands. 
All  other  considerations  are  merely  circumstantial.  If,  then,  in- 
fants are  capable  of  answering  the  grand  condition  of  acceptance, 
nay,  equally  so  with  adults,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  capable  of 
being  under  obligations,  and  still  more  capable  of  baptism,  the 
seal  of  the  objective  certainty  of  exhibited  blessings. 

§  6.  (Second,)  That  infants  are  capable  subjects  ajjpears  also 
from  the  scriptural  account  of  necessary  qualifications  for  bap- 
tism. Infants  are  capable  not  only  of  what  is  equivalent  to  faith, 
repentance,  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience,  a  profession  of  Christ, 
&c.,  and  a  subjective  suitableness  for  the  institution,  but  also  of 
that  very  thing  from  which  these  qualities  derive  all  their  value. 

(1.)  Infants  are  capable  of  what  is  equivalent  to  faith,  &c.,  in 
the  most  important  concerns,  such  as  acceptance  with  God,  justifi- 
cation to  life,  &c.,  and  where  these  very  things  are  pronounced  as 
necessary  as  in  the  case  of  baptism.  Por  instance  : — "  He  that  be- 
lieveth  shall  be  saved;  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned." 
"  Without  y'ttiY/i  it  is  impossible  io please  God."  "ExcejDt  ye  repent, 
ye  shall  all  likewise  perish."  "  He  that  believeth  not  God  hath  made 
him  a  liar^  "  With  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness,  and 
with  the  mouth  confession  is  made  unto  salvation."  Now,  what 
can  be  more  evident  than  that  these,  and  innumerable  similar  pas- 
sages, are  not  intended  to  exclude  from  the  benefits  of  redemption 
all  infants,  but  unbelievees,  impexitext  sinners,  displeasees 
of  God,  and  disowxees  of  Christ  ?  This  conclusion  does  not,  in- 
deed, appear  from  the  passages  themselves,  for  they  are  as  express 
and  peremptory  as  can  be,  in  restricting  the  qualifications  for  sal- 
vation, to  faith,  eepextance,  &c.,  yet,  when  we  consider  infants' 
capacity  for  X\\e  former,  as  moral  and  immortal  beings,  and  their 
incapacity  for  the  latter,  (however  peremptorily  the  conditions  and 
qualifications  are  sj^ecified,)  and  when  we  consider  the  favourable 
regard  shewn  them,  in  every  dispensation,  by  the  Great  Father  of 
all,  we  are  fairly  led  to  conclude,  that  such  passages  of  Holy  Writ 
do  not  affect  infants  as  ?2o»-believers,  ?io«-penitents,  ?ion-pleasers, 
or  710?? -professors.  For  the  positive  virtues  and  graces  which 
divines  call  conditions  of  salvation,  sine  qua  non,  are  opposed,  not 
to  the  mere  absence  of  those  qualities  in  their  activity  and  exercise, 
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but  to  their  active  opposites, — unbelief,  impenitence,  &c., — which 
can  take  place  only  in  adults. 

From  the  premises,  then,  it  is  clear,  that  if  infants  are  capable 
of  those  things  which  are  equivalent  to  faith  and  repentance,  as 
qualifications  for  the  most  im2)ortant  privilege  of  salvation,  they 
are  also  capable  of  what  are  equivalent  to  them  as  qualifications 
for  the  less  important  privilege  of  baptism.  For,  if  the  one  be 
denied,  so  may  the  other ;  and  if  the  one  be  granted,  so  ought  the 
other.  Infants  are  capable  of  a  divinely-constituted  union  with 
the  infinitely  worthy  Saviour,  not  less  than  adults ;  and  are  they 
incapable  of  the  symbol  of  that  union  ?  Infants  are  caj^able  of  the 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  not  less  than  adults ;  and  are  they 
incapable  of  the  symbol  of  those  influences  ?  He  that  can  believe 
it,  let  him  believe  it. 

§  7.  (2.)  Infants  are  capable  of  a  subjective  suitableness  for  the 
institution.  The  nature  and  design  of  baptism  require,  as  is  plain 
to  common  sense,  that  ostensible  foes,  such  as  unbelievers,  impeni- 
tents,  and  the  like,  ought  not  to  be  treated  as  apparent  friends  ; 
that  those  who  evidently  love  darkness  rather  than  light,  because 
their  deeds  are  evil,  should  not  be  ranked  with  the  visible  children 
of  light ;  but  does  it  follow  that  infants  must  be  classed  with  the 
former,  and  not  with  the  latter  ?  There  is  a  suitableness  in  ex- 
cluding open  enemies  from  an  external  token  of  a  supposed  fitness 
to  be  subjects  of  the  gospel  kingdom  ;  but  does  it  follow  that  in- 
fants ought  to  be  also  excluded  ?  Again,  there  is  a  suitableness  in 
this,  that  none  but  believers,  penitents,  and  professors,  should  be 
baptized  among  adidts,  because  if  they  are  not  such,  they  must  be 
positively  the  reverse ;  for  in  them  there  is  no  alternative,  there 
is  no  medium  between  faith  and  unbelief,  between  repentance  and 
impenitence.  Of  them,  he  that  is  not ybr  Christ  is  against  Him. 
But  can  the  same  be  said  of  infants  ?  Because  they  are  not  intel- 
ligent and  voluntary  subjects,  must  they  be  treated  as  foreigners — 
nay,  as  rebels  ?  Is  there  no  medium  between  loyal  active  obedi- 
ence and  rebellion  ?  And  because  the  infants  of  any  community 
do  not  make  an  active  part  of  the  state,  does  it  follow  tliat  there 
is  no  suitableness  in  their  being  subjects  at  all  ?  But  if  there  be 
a  suitableness  in  infants  being  admitted  proper  subjects  of  a  civil 
kingdom,  much  more  is  there  a  suitableness  in  their  being  admitted 
subjects  of  the  gospel  kingdom ;  the  requisitions  of  the  latter 
having  a  respect  to  grace,  which  is  applicable  to  both  alike,  but 
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those  of  the  Joriner  liaving  a  respect  to  reason,  of  which  infants 
are  incapable. 

Moreover  :  it  is  apparent,  that  faith  and  repentance  are  no  dis- 
tinsjuishinof  characteristics  of  a  Christian  as  such,  but  of  a  Chris- 
tian  as  adult ;  these  qualifications  are  not  essential  to  Christianity, 
(if  we  intend  thereby  salvation  through  Christ,)  for  this  may  exist 
without  them.  Now,  if  the  initiating  ordinance  of  Christianity 
has  relation  to  the  essence,  nature,  and  design  of  Christianity,  and 
not  merely  to  a  particidar  mode  of  it,  it  follows  that  the  ordinance 
is  applicable  to  infants.  To  say,  that  this  initial  rite  refers  not  to 
Christianity  itself,  but  only  to  a  certain  mode  or  circumstance  of 
it,  is  flatly  to  contradict  its  nature  and  design.  For  baptism  ex- 
hibits the  whole  of  Christianity,  and  not  merely  ajMrt;  its  essence, 
and  not  a  mere  circumstance ;  as  appears  from  the  preceding 
chapter.  It  exhibits  regeneration,  sanctification,  mystical  union, 
salvation,  &c.,  which  are  common  to  infants  and  adults.  Nor  does 
it  appear,  I  believe,  that  anything  is  therein  exhibited  which  is 
not  equally  apj^Hcable  to  both.  Nay,  were  we,  for  argument's 
sake,  to  allow  Mr  B.'s  accoimt  of  what  it  represents, — viz.,  the 
death,  burial,  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  communion  with 
Him  therein, — it  still  follows,  that  infants  are  not  less  capable  of 
these  blessings  than  believers,  penitents,  and  jirofessors.  They  are 
also  capable  of  being  put  under  obligation,  except  we  adoj^t  one 
of  the  most  absurd  positions — that  we  ought  not  to  be  grateful, 
when  grown  up  to  manhood,  for  a  benefit  received  in  infancy. 
Thus  we  see,  that  suitableness  to  the  nature  and  design  of  baptism 
belongs  to  the  infant,  no  less  than  his  parent. 

§  8.  (3.)  Again :  They  are  capable  of  that  very  iking  from 
which  faith,  repentance,  and  profession  derive  all  tlieir  value. 
That  tliere  is  in  Scripture  a  connexion  formed  between  believing 
and  baptism  in  adults,  is  clear  from  particular  passages,  as  well 
as  the  nature  and  design  of  the  ordinance  ;  but  it  is  not  less  clear 
that  tliis  connexion  depends  on  these  qualities,  not  as  they  are  in 
themselves,  but  only  as  they  are  indicative  of  something  more 
essential*  These  qualities  are  no  further  valuable  than  they  are 
expressive  of  the  person's  moral  and  relative  state.  For,  on  our 
o[)ponents'  own  principles,  a  preponderation  of  evidence  against 
the  latter  would  abolish  the  pretensions  of  the  former.  They  will 
allow,  that  the  most  plausible  ^wofession  of  knowledge  or  faith  is 

*  See  Mr  B.'.s  Apoloiry  f„r  the  Baptists,  p.  2. 
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of  itself  no  sufficient  ground  for  baptizing  adults  ;  for  if  such  a 
defect  in  a  candidate's  moral  character,  as  demonstrates  to  the 
minister  at  the  time  of  baptization  the  insincerity  of  his  pro- 
fession and  the  badness  of  his  state,  be  proved  against  him,  it 
would  certainly  disqualify  him  for  the  ordinance.  It  is  clear  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  that  the  before- mentioned  qualities,  rather 
than  any  other  Christian  virtues,  are  connected  with  baptism, 
because  they  are  the  most  striking  and  decisive  indications  of  a 
real  change  of  state,  or  at  least  suitableness  of  state  and  disposition 
to  commence  a  subject  of  the  gospel  kingdom.  Does  an  infidel 
become  a  believer  ?  Does  a  criminal  become  a  penitent  ?  Is  the 
ignorant  become  knoiving  ?  Then  they  give  a  minister  the  best 
evidence  the  case  can  afford  that  they  are  proper  subjects  ;  that  is, 
in  a  state  suited  to  the  nature  and  design  of  the  institution. 
Could  we  suppose  a  person  possessed  of  the  clearest  understanding 
of  Christian  doctrines,  making  the  most  devout  and  abundant 
professions  of  sincerity,  of  the  soundness  of  his  faith  and  the 
genuineness  of  his  repentance,  the  integrity  and  circumspection 
of  his  conduct  for  a  length  of  time  past ;  but,  while  the  candidate 
is  standing  ready  for  the  ordinance,  and  the  minister  is  going  to 
execute  the  command  of  Christ,  incontestable  evidence  is  produced 
of  his  being  that  very  day  guilty  of  a  notorious  deliberate  crime, 
which  he  had  studiously  concealed ;  what  can  the  minister  do  ? 
Must  he  forbid  water  ?  On  what  ground  ?  His  knowledge,  pro- 
fession of  faith,  repentance,  &c.,  are  now  superseded  on  a  moral 
account.  On  the  supposition,  his  baptism  was  to  have  taken  place 
because  of  those  qualifications,  but  now  he  is  excluded  because  he 
wants  THAT  VERY  THING  of  which  children  are  capable — viz.,  a  state 
of  grace  and  acceptance.  But,  if  it  be  said  that  the  reason  of  his 
rejection  was  because  his  profession  was  not  sincere,  it  amounts  to 
the  same  thing ;  for  what  is  the  difference  between  a  state  of 
sincerity  and  a  state  of  grace  ? 

§  9.  Should  it  be  still  urged,  that  "what  is  deemed  by  the  Anti- 
paedobaptists  as  the  grand  qualification  is  a  credible  p)rofession, — 
not  grace  apart,  nor  profession  apart,  but  the  union  of  both, — of 
which  infants  are  incapable  ;"  I  answer — 

Tliis  distinction,  however  specious,  is  a  mere  evasion.  For  if 
there  be  any  force  in  it,  it  militates  alike  against  their  solvability. 
"  For  we  are  saved  by  grace,  through  faith."  "  We  are  saved  by 
.hope."     "  With  the  mouth  confession  is  made  to  salvation."     "  If 
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any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be  Anathema 
Maran-atha."  "  Repent,  that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out."  Now 
if  this  union  be  requisite  in  one  case,  it  must  be  so  in  the  other, 
since  it  is  required  with  equal  explicitness  in  both.  And  salvation 
is  connected,  not  with  grace  apart,  -nor  profession  apart,  but  with 
the  union  of  grace  and  the  expressions  thereof  in  faith,  hope,  con- 
fession, love  to  Christ,  and  repentance.  But  wliatever  shews  this 
latter  instance  to  be  fallacious  is  proportion  ably  conclusive  against 
the  objection.  Suffice  it  to  observe,  as  before,  that  in  each  case, 
the  Scriptures  require  these  expressions  and  signs  of  a  gracious 
state  of  those  only  who  are  capable  of  their  active  opposites,  or 
the  contrary  vices.  And  they  derive  their  value  entirely  from  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed,*  and  not  from  any  sup- 
posed excellency  resulting  from  their  union  as  such. 

Besides,  that  there  is  no  such  union  as  the  objection  supposes, 
no  such  indispensable  connexion  between  these  qualities  and  bap- 
tism, as  founded  on  Divine  positive  authority,  is  apparent  hence, 
that  in  the  New  Testament  different  qualities  are  required  of  dif- 
ferent persons,  according  to  the  circumstances  in  which  these 
persons  are  found.  If  any  are  charged  with  some  notorious  sins, 
the  exhortation  is,  "Repent,  and  be  baptized;"  if  any  are  in  a 
state  of  inquiry  after  salvation,  the  qualification  is,  "  believing  on 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;"  if  any  hesitate  in  giving  their  assent  to 
His  Messiahshij),  "believing  with  the  whole  heart"  is  required. 
In  like  manner,  the  "  confession  of  sins,"  "  receiving  the  word  with 
joy,"  "  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience,"  &c.,  are  required  in  dif- 
ferent circumstances.  But  what  renders  this  argument  irre- 
fragable is,  that  our  Lord  was  a  suitable  subject  of  the  baptism  of 
repentance,  though  incapable  of  repentance.  He  possessed,  indeed, 
what  was  equivalent  to  it,  but  not  the  thing  itself.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  regeneration,  &c.  The  baptism  of  John  required 
repentance  and  the  confession  of  their  sins  of  those  only  who  were 
in  circumstances  capable  of  these  things,  but  they  were  not 
essential  qualifications  ;  for  what  was  essential  to  the  nature  and 
design  of  the  institution  Christ  must  have  possessed,  else  there 
was  no  propriety  and  suitableness  in  His  being  the  subject  of  it.-f* 

*  See  Psedobaptismiis  Vindicatns,  p.  15,  &c. 

t  "  Neque  obstare  debet,  quod  noii  omnia  quae  itidem  per  baptismum  significari 
Bolent,  in  istam  setatem  [scil.  infantiam]  proprie  congniant.  Nam  et  j)cenitentia, 
quam  scimus  baptismo  designari,  majorem  certe  in  iis  qui,  cum  vitam  diu  impuram 
egissent,  vitse  totius  mutandcc  propositum  testabantur,  quam  in  aliis,  locum  habe- 
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As  to  wliat  is  called  a  credible  jjrofession,  it  is  plain  the  epithet 
credible  is  predicated  of  profession,  to  shew,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
insufficiency  of  mere  profession,  and,  on  the  other,  that  the  sup- 
posed possession  of  the  thing  professed  gives  to  profession  the 
whole  of  its  value.  Thus,  in  respect  of  promises  and  oaths,  they 
are  no  further  valuable,  in  a  moral  and  religious  sense,  than  they 
are  exact  delineations  of  the  respective  principles  from  which  they 
are  supposed  to  proceed.  A  promiser  or  a  juror,  known  to  be 
false  in  the  matter  jiromised  or  sworn,  is  detested.  The  viilue  of 
these  things  arises  from  their  credibility,  that  is,  from  the  supposed 
connexion  between  the  sign  and  the  thing  thereby  signified.  So 
far,  then,  it  is  clear,  that  if  there  be  any  profession  at  all,  that 
profession  ought  to  be  credible.  But  from  the  consideration  that 
no  profession  is  available  but  what  is  credible,  it  does  not  follow 
that  profession  of  this  or  any  other  kind  is  necessary.  For  the 
nature  of  the  gospel  kingdom,  and  of  this  institution,  do  not 
require,  any  more  than  the  nature  of  civil  government,  that  infants, 
because  not  capable  of  jirofessing  allegiance  to  their  respective 
kings,  should  be  considered  as  no  subjects ;  though  the  nature  and 
design  of  the  one  and  the  other  require,  that  where  it  is  suitable 
there  should  be  a  profession  at  all,  it  should  be  a  ci^edible  one. 

§  10.  (Third,)  It  may  be  made  to  apjjear,  from  the  principles 
and  concessions  of  our  opponeiits,  that  infants  are  not  naturally 
incapable  of  baptism  ;  but  the  incapacity  they  object  to  is  deduced 
from  the  suj^posed  essentiality  of  faith  and  profession,  as  qualifica- 
tions for  the  ordinance.  For  thus  Dr  S.  writes  in  reply  to  Dr 
Addington's  enumeration  of  benefits  resulting  from  infant  bap- 
tism: — "Now,  sir,  IF  these  advantages,  which,  no  doubt,  are  very 
great  and  important,  were  the  natural  and  proper  effects  of  the 
application  of  baptism  to  infants ;  or  if  the  ceremony  were  ap- 
pointed by  God  to  these  ends ;  or  if  the  omission  of  it  did  at  all 
lessen  the  obligations  of  parents  to  take  care  of  the  education  of 
their  children,  or  of  children  to  make  all  suitable  returns  to  their 
parents  and  to  demean  themselves  well  in  life,  or  of  ministers  to 
instruct  and  exhort  them  both  to  their  several  duties  :  IF  this  were 
the  case,  /  acknowledge  it  tuould  be  both  cruel  and  impious  to  deny 
them  to  children."  * 

bat;  in  Christo  vero,  quem  Johannes  baptizavit,  nullum;   qui,  ut  TertuUianus 
loquitur,  nuUhu!  }iosnitevfice  debitor  I'inctus  est."- — Poli  Synops.  in  Matt.  xix.  14. 
*  Page  291. 
VOL.  II.  I 
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Here  it  is  plain,  from  the  avowed  connexion  subsisting  between 
the  consequence  and  the  hypothetical  antecedents,  that  nothing  is 
necessary  to  render  infants  equally  CAPABLE  of  baptism  with  adults, 
but  a  Divine  appointment  of  its  application  to  them,  or  its  useful 
tendency  when  applied.  And,  therefore,  no  incapacity  in  infants, 
Dr  S.  being  judge,  can  be  fairly  objected,  but  what  arises  from  a 
begging  of  the  question  in  debate.  For,  if  it  shall  appear  that  it  is 
the  will  of  Christ  believers  should  get  their  infant  offspring  bap- 
tized ;  or,  if  it  shall  appear  that  there  is  a  preponderation  of  solid 
advantages  in  its  favour,  the  pretended  incapability  urged  is 
totally  annihilated. 

§  1 1.  (Second,)  I  am  now  to  shew  that  it  is  the  will  of  Cheist 
baptized  believing  parents  should  endeavour  to  get  their  children 
baptized.  When  I  express  myself  thus,  I  would  not  be  under- 
stood to  mean,  that  those  parents  who  are  not  baptized,  and  do 
not  believe,  are  under  no  obligation  with  respect  to  their  own  bap- 
tism and  that  of  their  children  ;  but  our  controversy  with  the 
Antipsedobaptists  does  not  require  a  greater  universality  than  is 
expressed  in  the  proposition.  It  must  be  left  to  the  candid  reader 
to  determine  whether  the  preceding  pages  evince  the  capability  of 
infants  to  answer  the  nature  and  design  of  the  institution.  But 
our  opponents  contend,  "  That,  supposing  they  were  capable  and 
qualified,  since  infants  are  not  expressly  and  incontrovertibly 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  baptism,  it  is  not  the  ivill  of  Christ 
they  should  be  baptized  ;  because,  in  a  positive  institution,  nothing 
short  of  an  express  jirecept  or  plain  example  can  indicate  His  will." 
The  fallacious  impropriety  of  connecting  the  abstract  notion  of  a 
positive  institution  with  the  ordinance  of  baptism  in  its  complex 
form,  and  especially  in  extending  its  positiveness  to  the  moral 
qualifications  of  the  subjects,  has  been  shewn  in  the  first  chapter, 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  Now,  against  the  remaining  part 
of  the  objection  I  maintain,  that,  on  supposition  infants  are  not 
expressly  and  incontrovertibly  mentioned  in  connexion  with  bap- 
tism, there  is  sufficient  positive  evidence  in  favour  of  Psedobai3- 
tism.     For — 

§  12.  (First,)  The  laiu  and  light  of  nat^ire  require,  and  con- 
sequently the  will  of  Chiist,  that  parents  should  introduce 
their  children  to  all  the  benefits  and  privileges  of  which  they  are 
capable. 

That  infants  are  subjects  capable  of  baptism  {capable,  I  mean. 
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in  the  most  j^roper  sense)  has  been  demonstrated.  For,  baptism 
being  the  seal  of  God,  to  be  ministerially  applied  to  all  the  subjects 
of  the  visible  gospel  kingdom,  and  circumcision  being  a  seal  of 
the  righteousness  of  faith,  the  latter  therein  eminently  agreeing 
with  the  former ;  it  follows,  that  if  an  infant  be  capable  of  the 
one,  it  is  equally  so  of  the  other.  It  remains  therefore  that  we 
attend  to  the  remaining  j^arts  of  the  complex  proposition.  I  say 
then — 

(1.)  Baptism  is  a  benefit  and  privilege  when  applied  to  capable 
subjects,  possessing  all  the  qualifications  necessary  to  answer  the 
scriptural  design  of  the  ordinance.  That  it  is  a  benefit  to  such  is 
apparent,  when  we  consider  what  baptism  when  applied  necessarily 
includes.  It  includes  a  relative  change  of  state  :  thereby  the  sub- 
ject is  translated,  ministerially,  from  a  state  of  distance  to  a  state 
of  nearness, — is  separated  from  the  world  and  joined  to  the  uni- 
versal Church, — is  thereby  legally  entitled  to  all  the  other  external 
privileges  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  of  which  the  subject  is  cap- 
able, this  being  the  rite  of  initiation  into  them.  Again,  it  in- 
cludes a  dedication  of  the  subject  to  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit, — is  a 
seal  of  God's  covenant  to  the  subject,  assuring  him,  to  his  dying 
day,  that  therein  are  exhibited  to  him  exceeding  great  and  precious 
promises, — and,  of  course,  lays  a  foundation  for  the  most  rational 
and  interesting  obligations  of  duty.  And,  indeed,  the  single  con- 
sideration of  baptism  laying  all  suitable  subjects  to  whom  it  is 
ministerially  applied  under  such  obligations,  is  alone  decisive 
in  support  of  the  point  under  consideration.  And  here  we  may 
ask.  If  infants  are  capable  and  suitable  subjects,  as  we  have  proved 
they  are,  and  if  the  above  important  particulars  belong  to  all  these 
when  baptized,  as  such  ;  what  greater  benefit  can  we  conceive  to 
appertain  to  a  Divine  institution  ?  Could  Paul  himself  regard  his 
baptism  in  a  more  beneficial  light  ?  For,  if  it  be  said  that  an  adult 
has  an  opportunity  at  his  baptism  to  testify  his  faith  and  repent- 
ance, to  profess  his  subjection  and  allegiance  to  Christ,  it  is  plain 
this  is  only  confounding  what  are  in  themselves  distinct — Divine 
benefits  and  human  duties.  To  call  the  discharge  of  duty  a  Divine 
benefit,  in  strictness  of  speech,  is  to  say  that  the  grounds  of  moral 
obligation,  and  the  discharr/e  thereof,  are  one  and  the  same  thing ; 
which  is  absurd.  The  grounds,  motives,  and  encouragements  of 
duty  are  Divine  benefits,  together  with  the  ability,  inclination,  and 
the  effective  cause  of  compliance  with  duty  ;  but,  properly  speak- 
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ing,  duties  themselves  are  not  so.  And  this  must  necessarily  be 
the  case  wliile  man  is  free  in  his  actions  and  accountable  for  them. 
§  13.  If  the  above  reasoning  be  just,  and  if  I  do  not  greatly 
misunderstand  our  opposers,  their  notion  of  baptism  is  no  benefit 
at  all.  We  consider  the  baptismal  ordinance  as  a  seal  of  God's 
covenant  to  foederati,  and  of  consequence  the  right  to  it  a  benefit. 
To  this  Dr  S.  replies,  "  If  sealing  be^  as  you  have  seen,  a  matter  of 
didy  rather  than  of  right,  to  use  this  kind  of  language  is  much 
the  same  as  to  say  that  persons  have  a  right  to  do  their  duty."  * 
But  be  it  known,  that  this  worthy  author  does  not  say,  as  indeed 
he  could  not  with  any  colour  of  j)lausibility,  that  infants  are  in- 
cajmhle  of  being  benefited  by  free  grants  and  covenant.s,  for  thus  he 
subjoins : — "A  man  may  be  included  in  a  covenant  or  benefited 
by  it,  who  is  no  way  a  ixirty  to  it,  and  whose  signature  therefore 
is  not  at  all  requisite.  Children,  for  instance,  frequently  derive 
advantages  from  covenants  which,  with  all  the  authentic  forms  of 
them,  existed  long  before  they  were  born."  -}-  The  reason,  there- 
fore, why  infants,  according  to  him,  are  not  proper  subjects  of 
baptism,  is  not  because  of  any  incapacity  in  them  of  being  bene- 
fited, but  because  they  are  incapable  of  duty.  And  so  essential  is 
the  subject's  duty,  on  these  principles,  to  the  ordinance  of  bajDtism, 
that  separate  from  this  obsequious  concurrence,  the  institution  itself 
is  not  a  benefit  or  a  privilege,  but  a  mere  nonentity.  Consequently, 
for  any  to  disregard  baptism,  is  not  to  disregard  a  benefit  merci- 
fully held  forth  to  them,  but  the  neglect  of  a  duty,  in  the  same 
sense  as  prayer,  or  any  other  moral  duty,  is  neglected.  On  these 
principle.s,  therefore,  which  represent  baptism  as  no  benefit  in 
any  sense  but  that  in  which  the  -performance  of  any  duty  is  so, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  our  antagonists  should  pronounce  the  baptiz- 
ing of  infants  an  absurd  practice,  for  it  is  the  same  as  to  put  an 
infant  on  performing  duty !  But  if  it  be  so,  it  equally  follows, 
that  baptism  is  no  benefit,  properly  speaking,  to  believers.  And 
if  no  benefit,  it  can  lay  them  under  no  obligations  of  gratitude, 
for  gratitude  necessarily  supposes  a  benefit.  What  they  must  lay 
for  a  foundation  of  gratitude  on  these  principles  is  their  own  per- 
formance of  duty,  and  that  properly  being  no  Divine  benefit,  their 
gratitude  must  terminate  on  themselves.  But  what  are  our  oppo- 
nents' avowed  grounds  of  obligations  of  duty  in  this  matter?  Dr 
S.  replies,  "There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  are  to  consider  it 

*  Answer  to  Dr  A.'a  Reasons,  p.  106.  +  Ibid 
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[baptism]  as  a  solemn  test,  whereby  we  voluntaeily  bind  our- 
selves to  new  obedience.  Nor  can  it  be  in  regard  of  them  [in- 
fants] a  test  of  new  obedience,  they  not  voluntaeily  submitting 
TO  IT."*  Is  this  the  language  of  a  Protestant  orthodox  divine? 
Is  our  NEW  OBEDIENCE  founded  on  our  own  submission  ?  Is  our 
OBEDIENCE  obligatory  in  proportion  as  we  bind  oueselves  to  it  ? 
Be  it  so  :  there  is  one  consequence  inevitably  follows — viz.,  that  no 
person  in  the  world  is  under  any  obligation  to  perform  what  he  does 
not  voluntarily  submit  to,  or  to  regard  anything  as  a  duti/  until  he 
binds  himself  to  the  performance  of  it.  A  doctrine  this,  that  will 
be  always  grateful  to  the  human  mind,  in  proportion  as  it  is  disaf- 
fected to  the  requisitions  of  its  Creator !  How  much  more  rational 
and  scrijitural  the  supposition,  that  baj)tism,  as  a  Divine  institu- 
tion, is  a  benefit  conferred  on  all  who  are  the  capable  and  actual 
subjects  of  it ;  and,  as  such,  exhibiting  blessings  and  obliging  to 
answerable  duties  ?  To  conclude  this  paragraph,  I  will  subjoin 
the  words  of  a  j)relate  on  this  subject,  in  whom  the  power  of  god- 
liness, sound  learning,  and  judicious  moderation,  seemed  to  unite 
their  splendours  : — "  Either  baptism  is  a  benefit  to  infants,  or  it  is 
not.  If  none,  why  then  administered  at  all?  but  if  it  be,"  which 
was  his  real  sentiment,  "  then  why  should  the  poor  innocents  be 
prejudged  of  it  for  the  parent's  cause,  if  he  i^rofess  but  so  much  of 
a  Christian  as  to  offer  his  child  to  that  ordinance  ?"-f-  We  now 
come  to  shew — 

§14.  (2.)  That  as  baptism  is  a  benefit  aj^jjlicable  to  infants,  the 
dictates  of  nature  require  our  applying  it  to  them  ;  and,  provided 
these  dictates  are  the  luill  of  Christ,  and  if  they  are  not  contravened 
by  positive  authority,  the  conclusion  is  clear  as  the  day — That  it  is 
the  WILL  OF  Cheist  professing  parents  should  solicit  baptism  for 
their  children,  and  gospel  ministers  should  baptize  them. 

Let  us  not  mistake  the  state  of  the  question,  and  the  force  of 
the  argument.  I  do  not  say  that  baptism  is  discoverable  by  the 
light  of  nature,  but  that  the  revealed  account  of  it  considers  it  as 
a  benefit  ;  and  that  the  law  and  light  of  nature  require  we  should 
confer  on  our  children  all  the  benefits  of  which  they  are  suitable 
subjects,  and  whicli  lie  within  our  power.  This  is  of  importance 
to  be  obseived ;  for  there  is  a  very  obvious  difference  between  the 
discovering  of  a  benefit  and  the  application  of  it,  when  discovered, 

*  Ut  supra,  p.  100. 

f  Archbishop  Leighton's  Select  Works,  Let.  No.  1. 
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to  one  rather  than  another.  This  distinction  Dr  S.  overlooks, 
when  he  thus  interrogates  and  replies — "  Is  infant  baptism  a  duty 
the  light  of  nature  and  reason  teaches?  This  surely  will  not  be 
pretended."*  But  this  is  artfully  blending  what  are  in  themselves 
perfectly  distinct.  We  do  not  say  that  baptism — viz.,  the  Christian 
purification  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  so  on — is  taught  by  the 
light  of  nature  and  reason ;  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  positive 
appointment.  And  what  then  ?  Does  it  follow  that  the  light  of 
nature  and  reason  is  not  concerned  in  the  application  of  baptism 
to  one  subject  in  preference  to  another?  The  ministerial  com- 
mission to  haptize  (as  well  as  to  preach)  is  a  discretionary  trust ; 
the  gospel  revelation  is  the  EULE  and  positive  directory ;  but  can 
any  one,  who  properly  considers  the  nature  of  Divine  laws,  their 
separate  and  respective  influence,  the  nature  of  positive  authority 
in  jDarticular,  hesitate  a  moment  about  the  necessity  of  the  light  of 
nature  and  reason  to  assist  in  the  application  of  that  rule  ?  To 
suppose  that,  by  insisting  on  the  necessary  aids  of  the  dictates  of 
nature  in  the  application  of  the  Scrijature  rule  in  many  cases,  we 
derogate  from  the  true  perfection  of  the  sacred  volume,  is  a  sur- 
mise demonstrably  weak  and  impertinent.  Suffice  it  to  observe 
with  St  Augustine,  "  To  reject  the  conduct  of  the  light  of  nature  is 
not  only  foolish  but  also  impious  ;"-f- — with  Tertullian,  "Those 
notions  and  persuasions  of  the  human  mind  that  are  common,  are 
capable  of  making  us  wiser,  even  in  Divine  matters,  pi-ovided  we 
employ  them  in  defence  of  truth,  not  for  the  support  of  error  ;"| 
— with  Hooker,  "  The  will  of  God,  which  we  are  to  judge  our 
actions  by,  no  sound  divine  in  the  world  ever  denied  to  be  in  part 
made  manifest  even  by  the  ligJtt  of  nature,  and  not  by  Scripture 
alone  ;"§ — with  Chillingworth,  "It  is  very  meet  and  reasonable 
and  necessary  that  men,  as  in  ALL  their  actions,  so  especially  in 
that  which  is  of  greatest  importance,  the  choice  of  their  way  to 
happiness,  should  be  left  unto — I'ight  7'eason,  grounded  on  Divine 
revelation  and  common  notions,  written  by  God  in  the  hearts  of 
all  men ;  deducing,  according  to  the  never-failing  rules  of  logic, 
consequent  deductions  from  them.     And  he  that  follows  this  in  all 

*  Answer  to  Dr  A.,  p.  291. 

f  Augufstinus  de  Trin.,  cap.  vi. : — "  Luminis  naturalis  ducatum  repellere,  noii 
modo  stulturu  est,  sed  et  impium." 

i  Tertullianus  de  Resur.  Carnifs.,  cap.  iii. : — "  Est  quideui  et  de  comimmihus  sea- 
tibiis  sapere  in  Dei  rebus,  sed  in  testimonium  veri,  non  in  adjutorium  falsi." 

§  Hookui-'s  Eccles.  Polity,  book  iii.,  S  8. 
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his  opinions  and  actions,  and  does  not  only  seem  to  do  so,  follows 
ALWAYS  God."*  The  influence,  therefore,  here  ascribed  to  the 
light  of  nature,  is  not  the  discovery  of  baptism  as  a  positive 
appointment,  (which  would  imply  a  contradiction,)  but  the  appli- 
cation of  baptism  to  some  persons  rather  than  others,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Scripture  rule.  If  the  Scripture  rule  clearly 
counteract  what  seemed  before  a  natural  dictate,  this  latter,  it 
is  evident,  should  submit  to  the  former ;  if  not,  and  supposing 
revealed  positive  evidence  out  of  the  question,  the  natural  dictate 
continues  in  full  force,  being,  on  the  supposition,  the  only  evidence 
remaining  in  the  case.  But  if  to  this  last-mentioned  evidence  be 
superadded  any  given  degree  of  scriptural  authority,  the  force  of 
obligation  is  increased  in  that  proportion. 

§15.  When  I  sjjeak  of  the  law  of  nature,  in  this  connexion,  I 
would  be  understood  to  mean  nearly  with  Grotius,  "that  [re- 
gular] DICTATE  OF  EIGHT  REASON  WHICH  SHEWS  that  there  is  in 
any  [human]  act,  from  its  agreement  oe  disagreement  with 
[our]  rational  [and  social]  natuee  a  moral  turpitude,  or  a 
moral  necessity ;  and,  of  course,  that  such  an  act  is  either  forbid- 
den or  enjoined  by  God,  the  author  of  nature."  f  And, 
with  Calderwood,  I  would  term  any  human  act  indifferent 
"  which  has  no  moral  goodness  or  pravity  ;  that  is,  which  is 
neither  enjoined  nor  forbidden  by  any  law  natural  or  Divine."  | 
All  human  acts,  therefore,  morally  considered,  in  their  general  and 
universal  nature,  are  either  good,  bad,  or,  secundum  speciem, 
indifferent  ;  though  no  human  act,  in  its  particular  and  singular 
nature,  secundum  individuum,  terminating  in  actual  existence  and 
attended  with  all  its  circumstances,  can  be  morally  iiidifferent. 
By  the  light  of  nature  I  understand  with  Doddridge,  "  that  part 
of  the  law  of  nature  which  man  by  the  exercise  of  his  reason  has 
actually  discovered,"  ^  and  not  merely  what  he  7nay  discover  by 
that  means. 

Here  let  it  be  observed,  that  as  the  reports  of  sense  may  be 
taken  for  true  when  there  is  no  reason  against  them,  because 
when  there  is  no  reason  not  to  believe,  that  alone  is  a  reason  for 

*  Chillingworth's  Religion  of  Protestants,  Pref.,  §  12. 

t  Grotius,  De  Jure  Belli  ac  Pacis,  lib.  i.,  cap.  i.,  §  x.,  1. 

t  Calderwood,  Altare  Damascenum,  cap.  ix.  De  rebus  adiaphoris  et  ceremoniis, 
p.  366. 
•    §  Doddridge's  Lect.  Dcfinit.,  Ixii. 
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believing  them  :  so,  the  reports  of  the  latu  of  our  nature  may  be 
taken  for  true  when  there  is  no  revelation  against  them ;  for  to 
do  otherwise  would  be  to  deny  our  assent  to  what,  on  the  supposi- 
tion, is  the  best  evidence.  And  where  certainty  is  not  to  be  had, 
probability  must  be  substituted  in  the  place  of  it ;  that  is,  it  must 
be  considered  which  side  of  the  question  is  the  more  jirohable. 
With  whatever  contempt  some  may  aflect  to  treat  this  rule,  they 
should  be  reminded  that  the  object  of  such  contempt  is  truth 
itself.  Besides,  unless  it  be  reasonable  to  put  out  our  candle, 
because  we  have  not  the  light  of  the  sun,  it  must  be  reasonable  to 
direct  our  steps  by  probability  when  we  have  nothing  clearer  to 
walk  by.  The  only  alternative  is  to  wander  and  fluctuate  in 
absolute  uncertainty.* 

Nor  can  it  be  denied,  "  that  every  man,"  as  PufFendoif  observes, 
"of  mature  age,  and  a  sound  mind,  possesses  so  much  of  this 
natural  light,  that,  using  proper  means  and  due  attention,  he  may 
very  well  discover  at  least  the  general  precepts  and  principles  of 
the  law  of  nature ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  judge  that  these  are 
perfectly  suitable  to  his  nature  and  state." -|-  "But  if  anything  be 
determined,  by  rational  investigation,  to  be  a  part  of  the  law  of 
natui-e,  this  must  not,  on  that  account,  be  pronounced  opjjosite  to 
what  the  Sacred  Scriptures  deliver  onore  clearly  on  the  same  sub- 
ject;  but  should  be  distinguished  as  it  Avere  by  abstractions."  I 

§  ]  6.  Having  premised  these  things  respecting  natural  dictates, 
as  being  of  Divine  origin,  and  of  universal  and  perpetual  obliga- 
tion, when  not  contravened  by  the  express  will  of  the  Supreme 
Lawgiver,  who  alone  has  a  right  to  control  them,  we  proceed  to 
inquire  what  are  some  of  the  most  important  and  universally- 
acknoivledged  2')arts  and  inincvples  thereof,  that  relate  to  our  pre- 
sent purpose. 

The  following  things  seem  to  be  of  that  description  : — "  That 
man  is  a  social  creature,  and  the  subject  of  moral  obligation. 
That  all  injustice  is  wrong  and  evil,  and  vice  versa.  That  to 
render  all  their  due  is  justice  ;  and  to  detain  anything  that  is 
another's  is  injustice.  That  infant  children  are  to  be  regarded  as 
parts  of  their  parents.     That  parents  have  a  just  right  of  putting 

*  See  Y/ollaston's  Religion  of  Nature,  §  iii.,  14-16. 
f  Vid.  PufFendorfiam  de  Officio,  lib.  i.,  cap.  i.,  §  4. 
t  Ibid.,  Pref.,  §  4. 
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theii'  children,  even  in  earliest  infancy,  under  future  obligations ; 
or,  ill  other  words,  that  they  ought  to  benefit  their  children,  when 
it  is  in  their  power  to  do  so.  That  parents  ought  to  take  the  best 
ca7-e  of  their  children  they  can,  endeavour  to  provide  for  them, 
and  to  be  always  ready  to  assist  them.  That  in  order  to  the  good 
of  children,  there  must  be  some  authority  over  them  lodged  by 
nature  in  the  parents ;  that  is,  the  nature  of  the  case  is  such  as 
necessarily  requwes  there  should  be  in  the  parents  an  authority 
over  their  children  in  order  to  their  good.  That  parents  ought  to 
dispose  of  their  children  according  to  the  best  of  their  judgment. 
That  as  the  child  grows  up,  the  case  is  still  the  same  in  some 
degree  or  other,  till  he  arrives  at  the  age  reckoned  mature ;  and 
very  often  longer.  That  parents,  in  consulting  the  good  of  their 
children,  ought  to  adopt  those  means,  which,  according  to  the  best 
of  their  skill,  abilities,  and  opportunities,  they  find  most  conducive 
to  that  end.  That  children  are  laid  under  obligations  to  their 
parents  in  projjortion  as  they  are  benefited  by  them ;  and  to  God 
supremely,  as  the  ultimate  source  and  first  cause  of  all.  That  the 
natural  affection  which  regularly  and  mutually  subsists  in  parents 
and  children  ought  to  be  observed  and  followed,  when  there  is  no 
reason  to  the  contrary.  For  when  there  is  no  reason  Avhy  we 
should  not  comply  with  it,  its  own  very  solicitation,  and  the  agree- 
ableness  we  apprehend  to  be  in  complying,  are  preponderating 
arguments.  This  must  be  true,  if  something  is  more  than  nothing. 
Nay,  if  this  (rrop'^/ri  be  only  a  kind  of  attraction  in  the  mere  matter 
of  parents  and  children,  yet  still  this  physical  motion  or  sympathy 
ought  not  to  be  overruled  if  there  be  not  a  good  reason  for  it. 
On  the  contrary,  it  ought  to  be  taken  as  a  suggestion  of  nature, 
which  should  always  be  regarded,, when  it  is  not  superseded  by 
something  superior ;  that  is,  by  reason,  &c.  Therefore,  not  to 
act  according  to  it,  is  not  to  act  according  to  reason,  and  to  deny 
that  to  be  which  is.*  Consequently,  that  when  parents  do  not 
act  according  to  these  dictates,  without  a  Divine  warrant  to  act 
otherwise,  they  lie  against  the  truth,  and  deny  themselves  and 
their  children  to  be  wliat  they  are,  and  the  relation  that  subsists 
between  them.  That  when  any  do  not  benefit  their  off'spring,  and 
those  in  their  house,  who  are  not  of  age  to  reject  the  proposed 
favour,  they  act  an  unnatural  part." 

*  See  Wollaston's  Religion  of  Nature,  §  viii.,  passim. 
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§  17.  From  what  is  said,  tlie  conclusion  is  inevitable — That  it 
is  the  WILL  OF  Cheist  His  disciples  should  devote  their  infant 
children  to  Him  in  baptism.     For — 

The  dictates  of  nature,  uncontrolled  by  revelation,  are  the  will 
of  Christ,  and  our  rule  of  duty,  (§  15.)  The  will  of  Cheist,  ex- 
pressed in  these  dictates,  requires  us  to  benefit  our  children  as 
they  are  capable,  (§  16)  Baptism,  as  the  initiatory  seal  of  God's 
covenant,  is  a  benefit  of  which  infants  are  capable.  (See  Chap.  II., 
§  23-25,  and  Chap.  Ill,  §  5-10.)  This  evidence  is  not  eclipsed, 
but  biightened,  by  Scripture  authority,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel 
of  this  chapter. 

Let  the  reader  carefully  notice,  that  we  do  not  suppose,  by  in- 
sisting on  this  argument,  the  insufficiency  of  direct  Scripture 
evidence ;  for  tlds  has  been  frequently  urged  with  advantage,  to 
satisfy  persons  of  the  best  dispositions  and  abilities.  That  is, 
reader,  "  some  of  the  most  eminent  Psedobaptists  that  ever  filled 
the  professor's  chair,  or  that  ever  yet  adorned  the  Protestant  pulpit." 
But  since  our  opponents  insist  that  what  has  been  so  often  urged 
is  not  conclusive,  and  modestly  affirm  it  is  only  calculated  to 
catch  "  the  eye  of  a  superficial  observer,"  they  are  desired  once 
more  impartially  to  weigh  this  reasoning,  and  then,  if  they  are 
able,  to  refute  it.  Let  them  know,  however,  that  hackneyed 
phrases  without  meaning,  principles  taken  upon  trust,  and  empty 
declamation,  must  not  be  palmed  on  us  instead  of  solid  argu- 
ments. 

Were  it  necessary,  it  would  be  easy  to  shew  that  the  principles 
above  urged  are  no  novelty ;  but  are  perfectly  agreeable  to  expe- 
rience, and  to  the  practical  judgment  of  the  most  serious  Ppedo- 
baptists,  both  illiterate  and  learned.  But  waving  this,  proceed  we 
next  to  another  corroborating  proof  of  the  main  proposition. 

§  18.  (Second,)  What  we  contend  for  is,  that  it  is  the  will  of 
Cheist  we  should  baptize  our  infant  children.  In  proof  of  this 
we  have  shewn,  first,  that  the  dictates  of  right  reason  require  us 
to  benefit  them,  and  consequently  to  baptize  them,  as  baptism  is 
always  a  benefit  when  administered  to  capable  subjects.  We  come, 
secondly,  to  shew,  that  God  has  constantly  approved  of  this  prin- 
ciple, in  all  preceding  disjjensations.  In  other  words,  that  the 
priyiciple  of  the  last  argument  is  so  far  from  being  lueakened  by 
Scripture  evidence,  that  the  Lord's  approbation  of  it,  in  His  con- 
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duct  towards  the  offspring  of  His  professing  people,  in  all  the 
dispensations  of  true  religion,  is  abundantly  illustrated  and  con- 
firmed. 

Mr  B.'s  misapplied  but  favourite  maxim,  "  Positive  laws  imply 
their  negative,"  has  no  force  in  the  baptismal  controversy,  until  he 
demonstrates,  in  opp)Osition  to  what  is  advanced,  that  the  dictates 
of  right  reason  must  be  smothered,  or  else  that  revelation  counter- 
mands their  influence.  But  to  demonstrate  the  former,  in  matters 
about  which,  on  the  supposition,  Scripture  is  silent,  is  no  easy  task. 
And  the  difficulty  will  be  increased  in  proportion  as  the  sacred 
oracles  corroborate  reason's  verdict.  Let  us  now  a^jpeal  to  these 
oracles. 

§  19.  (First,)  We  appeal  to  that  period  of  the  Church,  and  dis- 
pensation of  grace,  which  extended  from  Adam  to  Noah.  The 
inspired  narrative  of  this  long  space  of  time  is  very  short ;  on 
which  we  make  the  following  remarks.     We  then  assert — 

(1.)  Whatever  exhibition  of  grace  was  made  to  antediluvian 
parents  was  constantly  made  to  their  offspring ;  and,  consequently, 
whatever  seals  of  grace  were  granted  to  the  former  must  equally 
appertain  to  the  latter,  if  not  voluntary  rejectors  of  them.  There- 
fore, all  such  parents  had  a  revealed  warrant  to  regard  their  off- 
spring as  entitled  to  the  seals  of  the  covenant,  in  like  manner  as 
themselves,  according  to  their  capacity.     For — 

(2.)  All  allow  that  Gen.  iii.  15  contains  the  promulgation  of 
gospel  grace ;  nor  are  we  authorised  to  question  the  interest  of 
children  therein  with  their  parents,  without  an  express  contraven- 
tion. For  it  were  unnatural  for  a  parent  to  confine  such  a  benefit 
to  his  own  person  to  the  exclusion  of  his  children,  who  are  not 
only  parts  of  his  family  but  of  himself.  To  which  we  may  add, 
that  the  phrase  thy  seed,  though  principally  referring  to  the 
Messiah,  respected  Eve's  natural  seed  as  sharers  in  common  with 
herself  in  the  exhibition  of  mercy ;  and  we  suppose  not  less  so 
than  her  HUSBAND.  For  this  application  of  the  phrase  thy  seed, 
compare  Gen.  xvii.  7,  and  Gal.  iii.  16.     Again — 

(3.)  It  is  generally  agreed,  that  not  only  the  institution  of  sac- 
rifices, but  also  the  coats  of  skin,  (Gen.  iii.  21,)  w^ere  emblematic  of 
covenant  blessings ;  and  not  only  so  in  common  with  mere  types, 
but  seals  of  the  covenant,  as  earnests  and  pledges  of  exhibited 
favour.     "  Who  will  deny,"  says  Witsius,  "  that  God's  clothing  our 
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first  parents  was  a  symbolical  act  ?  Do  not  Christ's  own  words 
(Kev.  iii.  18)  very  clearly  allude  to  this?"*  As  for  sacrifices, 
they  were  slain  at  God's  command  after  the  promulgation  of  the 
covenant.  For,  if  Abel  ojfered  by  faith,  (Heb.  xi.  4,)  it  presup- 
poses the  Divine  institution  of  them.  And  this  institution,  most 
probably,  took  place  when  God — taking  occasion  from  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  aprons  of  fig-leaves,  which  the  fallen  pair  sewed  to- 
gether to  cover  the  shame  of  their  nakedness — Himself  clothed 
them  with  coats  of  skins.  And  most  divines  agree,  that  it  is  very 
probable  these  were  the  skins  of  those  beasts  which  were  slain  for 
sacrifices.  However,  God  gave  testimony  to  these  oblations  of  the 
ancient  patriarchs,  that  they  were  acceptable  to  Him ;  but  this 
cannot  be  supposed  without  admitting  them  to  be  divinely  insti- 
tuted. Besides,  a  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  animals  was 
observed  before  the  deluge  ;  which  was  not  from  nature,  but  the 
mere  Divine  pleasure ;  and,  may  we  not  add,  with  a  particular 
respect  to  sacrifices  ?     Now — 

(4.)  If,  according  to  Witsius  and  others,  these  skins  of  beasts, 
and  sacrifices  were  appointed  seals  of  the  righteousness  of  faith  ; 
I  would  ask.  Was  the  covenant  (using  the  term  in  the  sense  before 
ex2)lained.  Chap.  II.,  §  23,  &c.)  directed  for  the  use  of  their  SEED 
in  common  with  the  parents,  and  not  the  seal  in  like  manner  ? 
For,  if  the  seals  be  affixed  to  the  covenant  for  confirmation  of  its 
contents,  as  well  as,  in  another  view,  for  signification,  I  would 
fain  know  by  what  rule  of  construction  we  can  infer  that  the 
covenant  i^se(/' belongs  to  the  parents  and  their  seed  in  common, 
while  the  confirmation  of  it  belongs  exclusively  to  the  former  ? 
Is  it  not  contrary  to  custom,  and  unreasonable  to  conclude,  that  a 
charter  of  privileges,  or  a  testamentary  instrument,  (which,  by  the 
way,  express  the  nature  of  the  covenant,)  belongs  to  a  man  and 
his  heirs  ALIKE,  but  the  confirming  seal  respects  the  former  only  ; 
while,  on  the  supposition,  the  sovereign,  or  the  testator,  has  given 
no  ground  for  such  partiality?     Besides — - 

(5.)  If  the  covenant  itself  be  a  benefit  to  the  persons  to  whom 
it  is  directed,  as  it  certainly  is  in  every  dispensation  of  it,  it  follows 
that  the  confirmation  of  it  is  so ;  for  parents,  therefore,  to  deny 
their  offspring  all  the  share  in  such  common  benefits  they  are 
capable  of,  without  a  Divine  warrant,  is  unnatural,  and  an  act  of 
injustice.     We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  from  Adam  to  Noah, 

*  AVitsii  CEcon.  Feeder.,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  vii.,  §§  4-7. 
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the  covenant  and  its  seals  appertained  to  infants  in  common  with 
their  parents. 

§  20.  (Second,)  We  appeal  next  to  that  period  of  the  Church 
which  extended  from  Noah  to  Abraham.    On  which  we  observe — 

(1.)  Whatever  benefits  and  privileges  belonged  to  the  former 
dispensation  continue  to  flow  on  to  the  present,  if  not  expressly 
repealed  ;  for  the  change  of  a  dispensation,  of  itself,  is  no  adequate 
cause  of  their  abrogation.  That  would  be  as  unreasonable  as  to 
suppose  that  the  bare  change  from  night  to  day  was,  of  itself,  an 
adequate  cause  of  a  man's  being  disinherited.  Or  we  may  as 
well  say,  that  the  abstract  notion  of  an  epoch  in  chronology  has  a 
real  influence  on  the  sequence  of  events.  Whatever  covenant 
privileges,  therefore,  belonged  to  Noah  and  his  family  before  the 
deluge,  if  not  exjjressly  repealed,  must  belong  to  them  after  the 
deluge.     But — 

(2.)  So  far  were  these  jmvileges  from  being  abridged  at  this 
period,  that  they  were  greatly  enlarged  and  confirmed  by  addi- 
tional discoveries.  For  thus  we  read,  Gen.  vi.  1 8,  "  But  with  thee 
will  I  establish  my  covenant;  and  thou  shalt  come  into  the  ark, 
thou,  and  thy  sons,  and  thy  wife,  and  thy  sons'  wives  with  thee/' 
Again,  chap.  vii.  1,  "And  the  Lord  said  unto  Noah,  Come  thou 
and  all  thy  house  into  the  ark  :  for  thee  have  I  seen  righteous 
before  me  in  this  generation."  And  again,  chap.  viii.  20,  "And 
Noah  builded  an  altar  unto  the  Lord  ;  and  took  of  every  clean 
beast,  and  of  every  clean  fowl,  and  offered  burnt-offerings  on  the 
altar."  Once  more,  chap.  ix.  8,  9,  12,  13,  "And  God  sj^ake  unto 
Noah,  and  to  his  sons  with  him,  saying,  And  I,  behold,  I  establish 

my  covenant  with  you,  and  with  your  seed  after  you And 

God  said,  This  is  the  token  of  the  covenant;  I  do  set  my  bow  in 
the  cloud."     Hence  we  further  learn — 

(3.)  That  the  covenant,  or  Divine  charter,  first  given  to  Noah 
included  the  preceding;  it  was  the  same  covenantwit\\  additional 
grants ;  for  the  Lord  says,  "  I  will  ESTABLISH  my  covenant," 
Lest  Noah  should  infer  that  the  drowning  of  the  world  in  wrath 
disannulled  the  well-known  covenant,  God  dissipates  his  fears  by 
saying,  "  I  will  establish  my  covenant." 

(4.)  On  Noah's  account,  or  as  belonging  to  him,  all  his  house 
or  family  was  privileged.  The  privilege  is,  "  Come  thou  and  all 
thy  house  into  the  ark."  The  ground  and  reason  of  that  privilege, 
"For  THEE  have  I  seen  righteous."     It  is  true,  the  natural  dictates 
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of  reason  and  affection,  whereby  "  a  father  pitieth  his  children/'  * 
and  whereby  an  infidel  "  careth  for  his  own,  especially  those  of  his 
own  house," -f-  would  have  prompted  this  righteous  person  to  bring 
all  his  fcnnily  (except  any  adults  refused  compliance)  into  the 
ark,  ("  the  like  figure  whereunto  is  baptism,"  as  an  inspired  teacher 
assures  us,  1  Pet.  iii.  21  ;)  yet  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  brighten  his 
evidence  and  strengthen  his  obligations  of  duty  by  express  reve- 
lation. 

(5.)  After  the  flood,  the  institution  of  sacrifices  continued  as  the 
seal  of  the  first  part  of  the  covenant ;  and  the  rainbow  was  insti- 
tuted as  the  seal  of  the  additional  part,  or,  as  Parens  calls  it, 
"  appendix  of  the  covenant  of  grace."|  And  here  it  is  worthy  of 
notice,  that  as  the  first  exhibition  of  the  covenant  and  its  seals 
respected  the  offspring  of  fcederati,  and  the  reneival  or  establish- 
ment of  it  to  Noah  retained  that  privilege  in  full  force  ;  so  also  the 
appendix  of  the  covenant  comprehended  his  seed. 

(6.)  Eespecting  this  appendix  of  the  covenant  of  which  the  rain- 
bow was  the  seal,  though  we  suppose,  with  Witsius,  it  was  not 
formally  and  precisely  the  covenant  of  grace  ;  yet  we  observe,  with 
the  same  excellent  author,  "  it  does  not  seem  consistent  with  the 
Divine  perfections  to  make  such  a  covenant  with  every  living  crea- 
ture, but  on  supposition  of  a  covenant  of  grace,  and  having  a  re- 
spect to  it."  §  And  as  this  covenant,  in  its  universality,  implied 
the  covenant  of  grace,  we  are  not  to  deny  but  the  promises  of  it 
were  also  sealed  to  Noah  and  his  seed  by  the  rainbow.  (See  Rev. 
iv.  3,  x.  8.) 

(7.)  It  is  observable,  finally,  that  Noah,  his  sons,  and  their 
SEED,  were  fcederati  in  this  ratification  of  the  covenant ;  conse- 
quently, whatever  seals  of  the  covenant  belonged  to  Noah,  belonged 
to  his  sons  and  their  seed,  while  noii -dissentients. 

§  21.  (Third,)  Appeal  we  next  to  a  very  important  period  of 
sacred  history — viz.,  from  Abraham  to  Moses.  On  this,  also,  we 
make  the  following  remarks  : — 

(1.)  The  Abrahamic  covenant  included  the  preceding  dispensa- 
tions, on  the  general  principle  that  grants  and  privileges  continue 
in  force  until  repealed.  Which  repealing,  if  it  be  not  either  ex- 
press, or  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  in  itself  |)^azw,  can  have 
no  binding  influence — that  is  to  say,  no  existence  at  all — except 

*  Ps.  ciii.  13.  t  1  Tim.  v.  8. 

t  Ap.  Witsii  CEcon.  Feeder.,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  vii.,  §  19.  §  Ibid 
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we  maintain  that  we  are  bound  to  resign  an  important  good  with- 
out an  assignable  canse ;  which  is,  in  fact,  to  maintain  that  we 
ought  to  deny  that  to  be  which  is. 

(2.)  I  suppose  it  will  be  granted,  that  the  'principal  blessing  ex- 
hibited in  the  foregoing  dispensations  was  THE  righteousness  of 
FAITH ;  the  great  importance  of  which  to  the  human  race,  in  every 
age  of  the  world,  no  one  will  deny  who  considers  things  as  they 
are.  This  covenant,  therefore,  was  in  force  to  Abraham  prior  to 
what  is  called  the  Abrahamic  disj^ensation  ;  and,  in  this  connexion, 
we  might  mention  Lot  and  his  family.     But,  behold — 

(3.)  A  most  explicit  ratification  of  it,  with  superadded  favours. 
Gen.  xii.  3,  "In  thee  shall  all  families  of  the  earth  be 
BLESSED."  Chap.  xvii.  7,  "And  I  will  establish  my  covenant  be- 
tween me  and  thee,  and  thy  seed  after  thee,  in  their  generations,  for 
an  everlasting  covenant,  to  be  a  God  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after 
thee."  Ver.  10,  "This  is  my  covenant,  which  ye  shall  keep,  be- 
tween me  and  you,  and  thy  seed  after  thee ;  Every  MAN-child 
among  you  shall  be  circumcised."  Ver.  12,  "He  that  is  eight  days 
old  shall  be  circumcised  among  you,  every  MAN-child  in  your 
generations,  he  that  is  born  in  the  house,  or  bought  with  money  of 
any  stranger,  which  is  not  of  thy  seed."  Ver.  24-27,  "  And  Abra- 
ham was  ninety  years  old  and  nine,  when  he  was  circumcised  in 
the  flesh  of  his  foreskin.  And  Ishmael  his  son  was  thirteen  years 
old,  when  he  was  circumcised  in  the  flesh  of  his  foreskin.  In  the 
selfsame  day  was  Abraham  circumcised,  and  Ishmael  his  son. 
And  all  the  men  of  his  house,  born  in  the  house,  and  bought  with 
money  of  the  stranger,  were  circumcised  with  him."  Hence  we 
learn — 

(4.)  The  nature  and  eodent  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant  or 
promise.  Whatever  blessings  are  promised  to  ruined  man,  must 
be  in  virtue  of  the  covenant  of  grace.  All  promised  blessings, 
therefore,  must  imply  an  exhibition  of  gospel  grace.  And  the 
glad  tidings  of  salvation  through  Christ  preached  to  the  Gentile 
world  is  expressly  called — The  blessing  of  Abraham,  (Gal.  iii. 
14.)  Not  that  this  link  is  the  first  in  the  chain  of  exhibited 
mercy  to  the  fallen  race  in  general,  or  with  a  universal  and  un- 
limited aspect,  if  the  reasoning  in  the  last  sections  be  just ;  but 
for  its  explicitness,  and  precious  (because  expressly  diff"usive)  in- 
tendment, it  may  be  justly  termed  a  golden  link.  In  this  re- 
spect Abraham  may  well  be  styled — the  father  of  us  all ;  not  to 
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the  disavowal  of  Noah,  with  whom  the  covenant  was  before  ratified, 
or  Eve,  who  received  the  first  intimation  of  it,  and  who  in  tliis 
respect  eminently  may  be  called — the  mother  of  all  living.  The 
covenant  of  grace,  in  its  external  manifestation,  containing  an 
EXHIBITION  of  exceeding  great  and  jjrecious  promises  to  every 
human  being  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  to  whom  Providence  directs 
the  joyful  news,  may  be  compared  to  a  flowing  stream  :  it  jjroceeds 
ultimately  from  tlie  immense  ocean  of  sovereign  grace  in  Christ ;  its 
first  visible  source  we  trace  to  paradise,  where  it  rises  in  a  small 
spring,  and  glides  on  to  Noah.  During  this  part  of  its  progress 
there  were  but  few  comparatively  wlio  participated  of  its  cleansing 
and  healing  virtues,  though  none  were  debarred  from  it.  This  con- 
tinuing to  glide  along,  without  interruption,  (notwithstanding  God's 
awful  visitation  of  a  corrupt  world  by  the  deluge,)  we  discern 
through  the  j)erson  of  Noah  another  source  whence  is  poured 
forth  a  second  stream,  which  empties  itself  into  the  former 
channel.  The  streams  thus  united  become  a  river,  which  flows  on 
to  Abraham — a  river  to  which  all  ai'e  invited,  but  feiu  come,  and 
these  made  willing  by  the  omnipotent  energy  of  Divine  influence, 
which  observes  the  laws  of  another,  a  hidden  disjjensation,  run- 
ning parallel  as  it  were  with  the  former  ;  which  was  also  the  case 
in  the  preceding  period.  Then,  through  the  highly-honoured  per- 
son of  Abraham  we  behold  another  mighty  spring  coiDiously  pour- 
ing forth  the  waters  of  salvation,  and  again  uniting  itself  to  the 
former  river ;  and  from  him  to  Christ,  with  a  wide  majestic  flow, 
it  proceeds  along  the  consecrated  chcinnel  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
gradually  increasing  by  the  accession  of  other  streams,  till  it 
arrives  at  the  Saviour's  finished  work ;  where,  impatient  of  con- 
finement, it  breaks  over  its  banks  on  every  side,  and  the  healing 
waters  flow  to  the  most  distant  regions, — that  the  blessing  of 
Abraham  might  come  upon  the  Gentiles,  (Gal.  iii.  14,  8,  com- 
pared with  Gen.  xii.  3,  xviii.  18,  xxii.  18.)  Paul  expressly  says,  that 
"  the  gospel"  (even  the  very  same  as  the  New  Testament  contains — 
salvation  6?/ grace)  "was  preached  to  Abraham;"  and  (Heb.  iv.  2) 
it  was  preached  to  his  unbelieving  descendants  in  the  wilderness. 

(5.)  As  it  is  natural  to  expect,  that  whatever  exhibition  of 
privileges  the  parents  enjoyed  should  be  extended  to  their  chil- 
dren, in  common  with  themselves,  so  we  find  that  in  fact  they  are 
expressly  included  in  this  dispensation  as  well  as  the  preceding. 
Tlie  covenant  is  established  between  God  and  Abraham's  seed  in 
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the  VERY  SAME  sense  as  with  Abraham  himself,  the  essence  of 
which  is — TO  BE  A  God  to  him  and  his  seed.  And,  lest  it 
should  be  objected  that  the  term  seed  refers  to  his  adult  j)osterity 
who  should  tread  in  his  steps,  to  the  exclusion  of  infants,  all  doubt 
is  dissipated  by  the  appointment  of  applying  the  seed  of  the  cove- 
nant in  early  infancy. 

(6.)  Sacrifices  continuing  in  full  force  to  seal  the  covenant,  till 
the  Divine  oblation  should  be  made, — and  the  hoiu  of  the  covenant 
continuing  as  a  token  and  seal  of  it,  until  the  Messiah's  second 
coming, — at  the  commencement  of  this  period  is  given  an  addi- 
tional seal — ciecumcision.  The  very  nature  of  the  rite  shews 
that  ?ii\  females  are  excluded  from  being  the  subjects  of  it,  as  well 
as  the  discriminating  specification — every  MA'N-cJdld.  Here  ob- 
serve in  general,  that  children  in  this  rite  have  the  same  privileges 
as  their  parents.  The  males  are  treated  as  Abraham,  and  the 
females  as  Sarah  :  these,  therefore,  had  the  covenant  sealed  in  the 
same  manner  as  their  honoured  mother.  Again  ;  though  Sarah 
and  her  sex  were  not  the  subjects  of  this  rite,  they  were  constant 
luitnesses  to  the  institution  ;  and,  therefore,  there  was  an  important 
sense  in  which  circumcision  was  a  seal  to  Sarah  and  her  daughters 
— a  sense  analogous  to  that  in  which  sacrifices  were. 

(7.)  Every  domestic  head  being,  in  truth,  a  j)rophet,  priest,  and 
king  in  his  own  family,  a  question  must  arise  —  Whether  the 
covenant  and  its  seals  are  restricted  to  the  parent  head  of  the 
family,  and  his  children,  or  else  extended  to  the  other  domestics  ? 
Nor  would  the  question  be  unimportant ;  for  his  instructions,  his 
2}rayers,  and  com^nands,  answerable  to  his  threefold  office,  must 
be  directed  accordingly.  To  this  question  right  reason  rej^lies — 
If  the  covenant  and  its  seals  are  beneficial  to  all  capable  subjects, 
benevolence  requu'es  that  they  should  be  extended  to  the  other  non- 
dissenting  members — except  forbidden  by  indisputable  authority. 
This  is  the  voice  of  reason,  and  we  find  that  this  is  the  voice  of  God, 
The  privilege  is  common  to  the  seed,  and  to  "  him  that  is  born  in 
the  house,  or  bought  with  money  of  any  stranger,  which  is  not  of 
the  seed,"  (Gen.  xvii.  12.) 

§  22.  It  has  been  objected,  "  that  the  covenant  with  Abraham 
was  a  covenant  of  j^^ouUar-ity  only,  and  that  circumcision  was  no 
more  than  a  token  of  that  covenant."  But  if  so,  as  Mr  Henry 
observes,  "how  came  it  that  all  peoselytes,  of  what  nation 
soever,  even  the  str^angers,  were  to  be  circumcised ;  though,  not 

vol.  il  k 
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being  of  any  of  the  tribes,  they  had  no  part  or  lot  in  the  laiid  of 
Canaan?  The  extending  the  seal  of  circumcision  to  lyroselifted 
strangers,  and  to  their  seed,  was  a  plain  indication  that  the  New 
Testament  administration  of  the  covenant  of  grace  would  reach, 
not  to  the  covenanters  only,  but  their  seed"  *  But  it  has  been 
proved  that  circumcision  sealed  to  Abraham  and  his  seed  the 
righteousness  of  faith ;  and,  therefore,  it  does  not  affect  the  point 
in  debate  to  contend  that  temporal  promises  were  sealed  also.  The 
reader  is  referred  to  Chap.  II.,  §  23,  &c.,  where  the  subject  has 
been  considered  at  large. 

§  23.  (Fourth,)  We  next  appeal  to  the  long  and  interesting 
period  from  Moses  to  Christ.  On  which  let  the  following  observa- 
tions be  considered : — 

(1.)  Whatever  appertained  to  the  Abrahamic  covenant  was  not 
disannulled  by  the  IMosaic  dispensation.  This  St  Paul  asserts  in 
plain  terms,  (Gal.  iii.  1 7.) 

(2.)  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  take  notice,  before  we  proceed,  of 
Job's  family;  who  being,  as  is  generally  supposed,  contemporary 
with  Moses,  and  unconnected  with  his  history,  deserves  a  previous 
regard.  Of  him  it  is  said,  that  "  he  sanctified  his  children,  and 
rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  offered  hurnt-off^erings,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  them  all.  Thus  did  Job  continually"  or, 
all  the  days,  (Job  i.  5.)  On  this  I  would  only  observe  :  let  the 
sanctifying  be  what  it  may,  the  sacrifices  must  have  been  of 
Divine  institution,  and  used  by  Job,  being  an  eminently  righteous 
man,  as  the  seals  of  the  covenant  of  grace — with  respect  to  his 
children  separately. 

(3.)  Superadded  to  the  foregoing  seals  of  the  covenant  is  the 
PASSOVEE, — a  Divine  rite  of  the  nature  of  a  sacrifice,  instituted 
in  memory  of  Israel's  deliverance  out  of  Egypt,  representing  and 
sealing  spiritual  blessings,  "  As  to  the  guests,"  says  Witsius, 
"  they  were,  first,  all  native  Israelites,  who  were  not  excluded  by 
legal  uncleanness  ;  for  all  the  congregation  of  Israel  is  commanded 
to  solemnise  the  passover,  (Exod.  xii.  6,  47.)  And,  next,  the  j^ro- 
selytes  circumcised  and  become  Jews,  (Esther  viii.  17,)  whether 
bondmen  born  in  the  house  or  bought  with  money,  &c..  Exod. 
xii.  48,  '  When  a  stranger  will  sojourn  with  thee,  and  keep  the 
passover  to  the  Lord,  let  all  his  males  be  circumcised,  and  then 
let  him  come  near  and  keep  it,  and  he  shall  be  as  one  that  is 

*  Treatise  on  Baptism,  p.  89;   Sir  J.  B.  Williams's  Edit.,  p.  1164. 
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born  in  the  land.''  *  On  this  passage  in  Exodus,  Dr  Jennings 
observes  these  two  things  : — "  First,  That  when  a  man  thus  became 
a  proselyte,  all  his  males  were  to  be  circumcised  as  luell  as  himself, 
whereby  his  children  were  admitted  into  the  visible  Church  of 
God,  in  his  right  as  their  father.  Secondly,  That  upon  this,  he 
should  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the 
Jewish  Church  and  nation,  as  well  as  be  subject  to  the  whole  law  : 
he  should  be  as  'one  born  in  the  land,'''-}-  In  short,  not  only 
men  and  women,  but  also  young  children,  partook  of  this  ordi- 
nance, as  soon  as  they  were  capable  of  answering  the  revealed 
design  of  it,  for  no  POSITIVE  rule  was  given  them  on  this  head, 
like  that  of  circumcision.  It  is  manifest  that  since  the  injunc- 
tion respected  not  only  individuals  of  such  a  description,  but  also 
families  as  such,  every  member,  Avithout  excejDtion,  had  a  legal 
right  to  the  ordinance  ;  and  nothing  prevented  infants  from  a 
participation  but  what  lay  in  the  natural  incapacity  to  answer 
the  design  of  it. 

(4.)  "  Besides  the  ordinary  and  universal  sacraments  of  circum- 
cision and  the  passover,  some  extraordinary  symbols  of  Divine 
grace  were  granted  to  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  which  in 
the  New  Testament  are  applied  to  Christ  and  His  benefits,  and 
said  to  have  the  same  signification  with  our  sacraments.  And 
they  are  in  order  these : — The  passage  in  the  cloud  theough 
THE  Eed  Sea — the  manna  which  was  rained  from  heaven — the 
WATER  issuing  out  of  the  eock — and  the  beazen  seepent  erected 
by  Moses  for  the  cure  of  the  Israelites."  \  To  this  we  may  add, 
among  other  things,  with  the  author  now  referred  to,  the  clear 
and  familiar  display  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  and  the  adumbration 
of  Divine  mysteries  daily  sealed  by  religious  ceeemonies.  Our 
subject  does  not  caU  for  an  investigation  of  these  particulars  ;  but 
I  would  remark  in  general,  that  the  principle  for  which  we  con- 
tend is  so  far  from  being  weakened,  that  it  is  abundantly  corrobo- 
rated by  the  insjoired  testimony  of  every  dispensation,  and  the 
Mosaic  in  particular  : — That  it  is  a  common  dictate  of  right  reason 
children  should,  from  their  earliest  infancy,  share  in  their  parents' 
privileges,  as  far  as  they  are  capable,  when  no  positive  authority 
contravenes  it. 

*  Witsii  CEcon.  Feeder.,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  xii.,  §  11. 
t  Jewish  Antiq.,  vol.  i.,  p.  132. 
%  Witsiua,  ut  supra,  cap.  x.,  §  1 . 
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§  24.  From  tlie  preceding  induction  of  sacred  evidence  in 
favour  of  cliildren  being  sharers  of  the  seals  of  grace  in  common 
with  their  parents,  we  conclude,  that  for  the  space  of  four  thou- 
sand years, — that  is  to  say,  feom  the  creation  to  Cheist, — it 
was  a  rule  universally  incumbent  on  parents  to  treat  their  chil- 
dren as  entitled  to  religious  privileges  equally  with  themselves, 
according  to  their  capacity.  And  as  a  counterpart  of  what  was 
observed  of  privileges,  we  may  remark,  that,  in  virtue  of  the  same 
uniform  principle,  often  when  the  parents  were  punished  with  ex- 
communication or  death,  their  infant  children  were  included  with 
them.  As  might  be  instanced  in  the  deluge,  the  destruction  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the  case  of  Achan  the  son  of  Zerah,  (Josh, 
vii.  24,)  the  matter  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  the  case  of 
the  conquered  nations,  (Deut.  xx.  16,  17,)  and  many  more  in- 
stances, down  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Far  be  it  from  us 
to  suppose  that  the  parents'  crimes  and  impenitence  made  their 
suffering  children  incapable  of  mercy, — that  mercy  which  proceeds 
on  an  invisible  plan,  and  belongs  to  a  purely  spiritual  dispensa- 
tion. Yet  that  children,  during  their  dependence  on  their  parents, 
should  share  equally  with  them  in  judgments  and  mercies  exter- 
nally, is  the  effect  of  an  all-wise  constitution  coeval  with  man- 
kind. 

§  25.  Mr  B.,  when  treating  of  exter^nal  covenant  relation, 
objects, — "  All  reasoning  from  data  of  a  moral  kind,  and  the  sup- 
posed fitness  of  things,  or  from  the  natural  relation  of  children  to 
parents,  is  wide  of  the  mark.  As  baptism  is  not  a  duty  oiaturally 
resulting  from  our  relation  to  God  as  reasonable  creatures,  for 
then  it  would  be  incumbent  on  every  man  to  be  baptized ;  as  our 
obligation  to  regard  it  does  not  arise  from  any  moral  or  civil  rela- 
tion in  which  we  necessarily  stand  to  our  fellow-creatures,  for 
then  the  same  consequence  would  inevitably  follow ;  and  as  this 
duty  does  not  originate  in  the  natural  relation  between  parents 
and  children,  for  then  all  parents,  whoever  they  he,  would  lie 
under  an  obligation  to  have  their  infants  baj^tized :  so  it  is  alto- 
gether vain  to  search  anywhere  for  the  proper  subjects  of  baptism, 
except  in  the  appointment  of  Christ  and  apostolic  j)ractice,  these 
being  the  only  rule  and  law  of  its  administration."  *  But  this 
objection,  however  plausible,  does  by  no  means  affect  the  above 
reasoning  ;  for  data  of  a  moral  kind  are  very  good  ones  when  no 

*  Predobaptism  Examined,  p.  286. 
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positive  evidence  lies  against  them.  Besides,  there  appears  to  me 
a  manifest  impropriety  (not  to  say  impertinence)  in  making  the 
kind  of  argumentation  an  objectionable  matter ;  for  it  is  demon- 
strable, that  positive  laws,  though  they  conclude  affirmatively,  do 
not  conclude  negatively,  except  in  matters  that  are  absolutely  in- 
defensible on  all  data  whatever.  Nothing  can  possibly  be  estab- 
lished by  sound  reasoning  but  what  is  reasonable  and  right ;  and 
when  this  is  done,  it  is  plain  that  nothing  but  affirmative  positive 
evidence  can  invalidate  the  conclusion.  The  conduct  of  our  oppo- 
nents in  this  instance  is  not  unlike  that  of  Arminians  when  dis- 
puting with  Calvinists.  It  is  objected  to  the  latter  that  their 
reasoning  is  metaphysical,  or  may  be  reduced  to  the  science  of 
metaphysics ;  and  to  the  Psedobaptists,  that  their  reasoning  is  of 
the  moral  kind.  But  the  cavil  is  well  refuted  by  a  masterly  pen, 
part  of  which  refutation,  mutatis  mutandis,  we  here  apply  : — "  If 
the  reasoning  be  good,  it  is  as  frivolous  to  inquire  what  science  it 
is  j)roperly  reduced  to,  as  what  language  it  is  delivered  in ;  and 
for  a  man  to  go  about  to  confute  the  arguments  of  his  opponent 
by  telling  him  his  arguments  are  metaphysical,  [or  of  a  moral 
kind,]  would  be  as  weak  as  to  tell  him  his  arguments  could  not  be 
substantial,  because  they  were  not  written  in  French  or  Latin. 
The  question  is  not,  whether  what  is  said  be  metaphysics,  physics, 
logic,  or  mathematics,  [morality,  divinity,  or  criticism,]  Latin, 
French,  English,  or  Mohawk ;  but,  whether  the  reasoning  be 
GOOD,  and  the  arguments  truly  conclusive.  The  foregoing- 
arguments  are  no  more  metaphysical  [or  moral]  than  those  which 
we  use  against  the  Papists  to  disprove  their  doctrine  of  tr^ansub- 
stantiation,  alleging  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  cor^^oreal 
identity  that  it  should  be  in  ten  thousand  places  at  the  same  time, 
I  am  willing  my  arguments  should  be  brought  to  the  test  of  the 
justest  and  strictest  reason,  and  that  a  clear,  distinct,  and  deter- 
minate meaning  of  the  terms  I  use  should  be  insisted  on ;  but  let 
not  the  whole  be  rejected,  as  if  all  were  confuted,  by  fixing  on  it 
the  epithet " — moral,  consequential,  or  analogical.*  "  As  to  the 
arguments  I  have  made  use  of,  if  they  are  quibbles,  [adapted  to 
dazzle  '  the  eye  of  a  superficial  observer '  only,]  they  may  be  shewn 
to  be  so  :  such  knots  are  capable  of  being  untied,  and  the  trick 
and  cheat  may  be  detected  and  plainly  laid  open.  If  this  he  fairly 
done  with  respect  to  the  grounds  and  reasons  I  have  relied  upon, 

*  Edwards's  Inquiry  iuto  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  p.  390. 
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I  shall  have  just  occasion  for  the  future  to  be  silent,  if  not  to  be 
ashamed  of  my  argumentations.  I  am  willing  my  proof  should  be 
thoroughly  examined  ;  and  if  there  be  nothing  but  begging  of  the 
question,  or  mere  logomachy,  or  dispute  of  words,  let  it  be  made 
manifest  and  shewn  how  the  seeming  strength  of  the  argument 
depends  on  my  using  luords  without  a  meaning,  or  arises  from 
the  ambiguity  of  terms,  or  my  making  use  of  words  in  an  indeter- 
minate and  unsteady  manner,  and  that  the  weight  of  my  reasons 
rests  mainly  on  such  a  foundation ;  and  then  I  shall  either  be 
ready  to  retract  what  I  have  urged,  and  thank  the  man  that  has 
done  the  kind  part,  or  shall  be  justly  exposed  for  my  obstinacy,"* 
§  26.  But  what  has  Mr  B.  to  urge  in  support  of  his  assertion, 
that  "  reasoning  from  data  of  a  moral  kind,  and  the  supposed 
fitness  of  things,  or  from  the  natural  relation  of  children  to 
parents,  is  wide  of  the  mark  ? "  His  reasoning  is,  "  If  baptism. 
were  a  duty,  naturally  resulting  from  our  relation  to  God  as 
reasonable  creatures,  then  it  would  be  incumbent  on  every  man  to 
be  baptized."  And  what  a  dreadful  consequence  !  But  will  our 
author  favour  us  with  the  curious  intelligence  of  any  man  un- 
baptized,  in  a  Christian  country,  on  whom  it  is  not  incumbent  to 
be  baptized  ?  The  objection  confounds  two  things  which  in 
reality  are  quite  distinct.  It  makes  no  difference  between  an 
obligation  to  perform  a  duty  before  it  is  revealed,  and  after  it  is 
revealed.  Neither  the  righteousness  of  faith,  nor  any  part  of  the 
gospel  mystery,  demand  the  belief  and  cordial  reception  of  man- 
kind, before  they  are  promulged ;  such  a  revealed  exhibition  of 
mercy  depending  on  the  Divine  pleasure,  with  which  only  a  small 
part  of  the  human  race  is  actually  favoured ;  but  does  it  follow, 
either  that  the  African  Hottentots,  who  are  without  such  a  reve- 
lation, are  under  obligation  to  believe  what  they  have  not  heard, 
or  that  any  in  a  Christian  land  are  not  laid  under  obligation  to 
believe  and  practise  what  is  revealed  to  them  ?  And  does  not 
this  obligation  "  naturally  result  from  our  relation  to  God  as 
reasonable  creatures  ? "  For  can  anything  be  more  reasonable 
than  that  we  should  thankfully  receive  what  revelation  testifies  is 
a  proffered  mercy  ?  Methinks  it  requires  no  great  labour  to  shew 
that  if  the  exhibition  of  grace  be  a  benefit  to  man,  it  is  his  duty 
to  receive  it,  and  that  the  denial  of  this  tends  directly  to  sap  the 
foundation  of  religion  and  morals.     In  like  manner  baptism,  as  a 

*  Edwards's  IiKjiiiry  into  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  p.  8!)3. 
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seal  appended  to  the  gospel  covenant,  is  as  much  a  matter  of  i-eve- 
lation  as  the  covenant  itself ;  but  this  is  no  sufficient  reason  why 
the  seal  should  not  be  obligatory  in  as  extensive  a  manner  as  the 
instrument  sealed.  On  new  discoveries  being  made  to  the  crea- 
ture, or  benefits  bestowed  on  him,  new  relations  commence ;  and 
hence  duties  naturally  result,  answerable  to  these  relations,  with 
all  that  certainty  and  universality  which  belong  to  duties  result- 
ing from  unrevealed  relations. 

Again ;  our  author  draws  another  consequence  equally  formi- 
dable : — "  If  the  duty  of  parents  to  baptize  their  children  originate 
in  the  natural  relation  between  parents  and  children,  then  [sad 
alternative  !]  all  parents,  whoever  they  he,  would  lie  under  an  obli- 
gation to  have  their  infants  baptized."  We  are  still  at  a  loss  to 
find  out  wherein  lies  the  inconvenience  of  the  intended  conclusion. 
For  we  have  no  objection  at  all  to  the  idea,  that  all  parent.s,  who- 
ever they  he,  in  a  Christian  countey,  lie  under  an  obligation  to 
have  their  infants  baptized  ;  but  if  my  opponent  objects  to  the 
clause,  in  a  Christian  country,  as  acknowledging  others  not  being 
under  the  obligation,  and  therefore  not  originating  in  a  natural 
relation  between  j^arents  and  children,  it  will  do  him  no  service, 
until  he  demonstrate  either  that  this  natural  relation  does  not 
ohlige  all  parents,  without  exception,  to  benefit  their  children,  in 
every  part  of  the  globe  and  every  period  of  time,  as  we  maintain  ; 
or  that  baptism  is  NO  benefit  to  infants,  in  opj)osition  to  those 
arguments  that  shew  it  IS  a  benefit.  But  the  nature  of  the  benefit, 
or  the  manner  whereby  it  appears  to  be  so,  makes  no  j)art  of  the 
criteria  whereby  we  should  judge  that  the  duty  originates  in  the 
natural  relation  between  parents  and  children.  Whether  the 
henefit  relate  to  the  body  or  the  mind,  to  property  or  liberty,  to 
politics  or  morals,  to  time  or  eternity,  to  the  chief  or  an  inferior 
good,  is  out  of  the  question ;  and  whether  it  appear  to  he  a 
henefit  by  the  medium  of  sense  or  testimony,  of  right  reason  or 
revealed  facts,  by  direct  assertion  in  Scripture  or  just  consequence, 
by  positive  or  moral  evidence,  or  by  any  other  mode  whatever  of 
collecting  the  fact,  is  equally  immaterial.  For  it  still  follows,  that 
the  parent's  duty  originates  in  a  natural  relation  between  him 
and  his  child,  be  the  nature  of  the  benefit  and  the  mode  of  ascer- 
taining it  what  they  may, 

§  27.  Our  author  still  objects, — "  Were  it  allowable  to  reason 
from  covenant  interest,  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  positive  rite,  Abra- 
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ham  and  his  posterity  might  have  circumcised  their  females  (!)  in 
some  way  or  other."  *  His  reasons  are  : — "  Circumcision  is  a  sign 
of  the  covenant ;  that  covenant  extends  its  benign  influences  to 
both  sexes ;  God  has  made  us  reasonable  creatures,  and  He  re- 
quires that  we  should  use  our  intellectual  powers  on  the  nature, 
the  ai^plication,  and  the  design  of  all  His  institutions.  Hence  it 
appears,"  says  he,  "  that  a  little  reasoning  on  the  covenant  made 
with  Abraham,  and  a  few  deductions  from  the  nature  and  fitness 
of  things,  would  have  inferred  the  right  of  Jewish  females  to  cir- 
cumcision, in  a  manner  similar  to  that  by  which  our  brethren 
endeavour  to  authenticate  the  baptism  of  infants."  -f-  On  this 
singular  argument  ad  hominem  I  make  these  two  remarks : — 

(] .)  Our  author  seems  to  make  no  manner  of  difference  between 
the  solid  deductions  of  right  reason  and  the  specious  pretences  of 
sophistry.  For,  according  to  him,  nothing  more  is  necessary  to 
establish  the  proj)riety  of  female  circumcision  but  to  admit  this 
datum  of  arguing  from  covenant  interest.  But  we  deny  that  any 
such  consequence  would  follow,  for  two  plain  reasons.  First,  the 
most  evident  revealed  account  of  the  nature  and  design  of  the  in- 
stitution forbids  it ;  in  confirmation  of  which  we  appeal  to  im- 
partiality itself,  and  the  universal  suffrage  of  Jews  and  Christians. 
Secondly,  The  phrase,  every  MAN-child,  is  so  decisive  in  itself,  and 
so  often  repeated  in  the  institution,  as  to  put  it  out  of  all  doubt ; 
in  favour  of  which  we  might  again  refer  to  the  whole  body  of 
Jews  and  Christians,  who  {nem.  con.)  understand  the  males  ex- 
clusively. 

(2.)  Though  we  contend  for  the  proper  use  of  moral  and  analo- 
gical arguments,  we  do  not  suppose  that  they  conclude  in  opposi- 
tion to  positive  evidence,  but  only  in  subordination  to  it.  Common 
sense,  like  common  law,  ought  to  influence  our  proceedings  when 
not  controlled  by  superior  authority ;  but  in  proportion  as  de- 
cisive statute  evidence  appears,  the  operation  of  the  inferior  prin- 
cij)le  is  suspended. 

§  28.  Once  more  : — "  It  is  worthy  of  consideration,"  says  Mr  B., 
"  whether  this  doctrine  concerning  i\\Q  federal  interest  of  infants  be 
not  calculated  to  harden  their  consciences  in  an  unconverted  state, 
and  to  flush  them  with  false  hopes,  when  grown  to  years  of  reflec- 
tion."    This  objection  has  been  frequently  urged  by  the  Antipse- 

*  Padobaptism  Examiued,  p.  287.  t  Ibid. 
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dobaiDtists,  but  with  how  little  justice  and  force  may  appear  from 
the  following  observations  :  — 

(1.)  If  this  federal  interest  consist,  as  the  current  of  Psedobap- 
tist  writers  hold,  in  the  children  being  entitled  to  the  external 
pi-ivileges  of  the  covenant  in  common  with  their  parents ;  how  can 
this  teyid  " to  harden  their  consciences,"  or  "to  flush  them  with 
false  hopes,"  more  than  their  jmrents?  Or  when  these  latter 
abuse  their  privileges,  are  we  to  infer  that  such  privileges  are  cal- 
culated "to  harden  their  consciences,"  or  "to  flush  them  with 
false  hojjes  ? "  But  if  such  arguing  be  fallacious  in  the  one  case, 
it  must  be  equally  so  in  the  other. 

(2.)  It  seems  absolutely  unaccountable,  nay,  demonstrably 
absurd,  to  suppose  that  this  federal  interest,  including  Divine 
grants,  blessings,  benefits,  and  privileges  should,  in  its  native 
tendency,  "flush  any  v{ii\\  false  hopes."  The  efiTects  it  is  "calcu- 
lated "  to  ijroduce  are  such  as  these — repentance,  caution,  thank- 
fulness, gratitude,  obedience,  &c.  With  equal  propriety  may  we 
pronounce,  on  the  j)rinciple  of  the  objection,  that  the  federal 
interest  of  Jewish  infants,  their  church-membership,  their  right  to 
the  seals  and  shadows  of  grace  in  common  with  their  parents, — 
that  the  possession  of  Canaan,  the  worship  of  the  temple,  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  and  the  promise  of  the  Messiah, — that  our 
Lord's  preaching  and  mighty  works  among  the  Jew.s,  were  all 
"  calculated "  to  harden  the  consciences  of  that  peoj)le,  and  to 
flush  them  v^ith.  false  Itopes  ! 

(3.)  It  is  the  united  language  of  those  who  maintain  the  (Mi- 
dren's  federal  interest  in  their  parents'  privileges,  that  an  abuse 
and  misimprovement  thereof  heighten  their  guilt  and  danger ; 
which  necessarily  implies  that  the  thing  itself  is  a  real  good. 
Thus  Mr  Strong : — "That  it  is  a  special  privilege  for  ^:)are/i^5  and 
children,  that  they  [the  children]  are  taken  into  their  j^arents' 
covenant,  will  appear  by  these  arguments  and  demonstrations  : — 
It  will  aggravate  their  sin  if  they  abuse  it ;  therefore  it  is  a 
mercy  and  a  privilege  in  itself:  for  what  is  not  a  mercy  and 
privilege  in  itself,  that  cannot  add  to  a  man's  sin  and  judg- 
ment. Now  as  it  is  in  riches  and  honours,  and  all  the  blessings 
in  this  life,  they  will  be  unto  a  man  judgments  if  they  are 
abused ;  therefore  they  are  blessings  in  themselves — blessings 
in  the  thitig,  though  a  snare  to  the  man.      So  this  very  argu- 
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ment,  that  is  brought  to  prove  that  they  are  no  blessings,  and 
give  no  benefit,  doth  clearly  prove  that  the  thing  itself  is  a  privi- 
lege and  a  hlessing.  For  a  child  to  be  disinherited,  and  cast 
out  of  his  father's  covenant,  is  a  very  great  judgment,  and  the 
sorest  of  all  outward  afflictions  that  can  befall  a  man  ;  as  we  see  in 
Cain :  '  Thou  hast  cast  nie  out  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
from  thy  face  I  shall  be  hid.'  It  is  the  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion that  the  Lord  passeth  upon  Cain :  and  so  upon  Ishmael, 
'  Cast  out  the  bondwoman  and  her  son.'  Now  if  it  be  a  great 
judgment  to  be  cast  out,  surely  it  is  a  great  privilege  to  be  taken 
into  their  parent's  covenant.  It  is  promised  as  a  special  blessing 
for  the  visible  Church  of  God  to  continue  in  any  man's  posterity. 
So  it  was  in  Seth,  (Gen.  iv.  25  ;)  in  Sheni,  (Gen.  ix.  27 ;)  in  the 
family  of  Aaron  ;  and  afterwards  of  Phinehas  and  David.  And  it 
is  looked  upon  as  a  great  judgment  for  a  family  and  a  posterity  to 
be  disinherited ;  as  in  Esau,  Saul,  and  Cham.  It  is  the  greatest 
wrath  that  God  doth  pour  out  uj^on  men  in  this  life,  to  cast  them 
out  of  external  church-privileges.  The  apostle  saith,  [of  the  Jews,] 
'Wrath  is  come  upon  them  to  the  uttermost;'  therefore  if  the 
wrath  be  so  great  in  a  casting  out,  surely  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
mercy  shewed  in  the  taking  in.  The  apostle  speaks  even  of  an 
interest  in  the  external  privileges  of  the  covenant  as  a  very  great 
matter,  (Rom.  iii.  1,  2.)  To  be  cast  out  from  being  a  visible  mem- 
ber is  the  greatest  judgment  that  can  befall  a  person  or  people  in 
this  life,  (1  Cor.  v.  5.)  Hos.  i.  1-9,  there  is  a  pedigree  of  judg- 
ments set  down,  but  yet  the  highest  is  Lo-ammi."* 

§  29.  {Tliird,)  We  come  next  to  consider  the  language  of  pro- 
phecy respecting  gospel  times.     On  which  observe  in  general — 

(1 .)  That  the  evidence  of  j)rophecy,  in  its  own  nature,  is  direct 
and  pertinent ;  and  when  its  meaning  is  ascertained,  its  verdict 
{cceteris  paribus)  is  indisputable. 

(2.)  There  are  some  subjects  of  prophecy  which,  in  their  own 
nature,  are  more  plain,  while  others  are  intricate.  It  is  often 
difficult  to  ascertain  with  exactness  points  of  chronology,  the  dura- 
tion of  empires,  the  identity  of  sovereigns,  and  the  like  ;  but  the 
nature  of  the  case  is  such,  that,  while  we  are  investigating  this 
question,  whether  the  offspring  of  parents  subjects  of  the  gospel 
dispensation  are  or  are  not  to  be  considered  as  parts  of  their 
parents,  to  share  with  them  in  all  the  church-privileges  of  which 

*  Discourse  on  the  Two  Covenants,  pp.  208,  200,  212. 
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they  are  capable,  we  may  with  comparative  ease  learn  the  inspired 
meaning.     Besides — 

(3.)  Whatever  affirmative  positive  evidence  our  subject  derives 
from  prophetic  language  is  ex  abundanti ;  for  since  infants  did 
actually  make  a  part  of  God's  Church  at  the  time  of  delivering 
these  prophecies,  and  ever  had  been  held  in  that  relation  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  it  is  evident  that  we  ought  to  be 
influenced  by  nothing  short  of  a  decisive  contravention  from  the 
Supreme  Head  of  the  Church,  to  alter  our  conduct  towards  our 
offspring ;  and  whatever  the  spirit  of  prophecy  pronounces  in  their 
favour,  is  the  addition  of  light  to  light. 

(4.)  And  relative  to  the  national  aspect  of  prophecies,  though 
addressed  to  individuals,  Bishop  Newton  (when  speaking  of  the 
curse  of  Canaan,  the  blessing  of  Shem,  and  the  enlargement  of 
Japhet)  says  : — "  It  is  thinking  meanly  of  the  ancient  prophecies 
of  Scripture,  and  having  very  imperfect,  very  unworthy  concep- 
tions of  them,  to  limit  their  intention  to  particular  persons.  In 
this  view  the  ancient  prophets  would  be  really  what  the  Deists 
think  them,  little  better  than  common  fortune-tellers  ;  and  their 
prophecies  would  hardly  be  worth  remembering  or  recording,  espe- 
cially in  so  concise  and  compendious  a  history  as  that  of  Moses. 
We  must  affix  a  larger  meaning  to  them,  and  understand  them 
not  of  single  persons,  but  of  ivhole  nations ;  and  thereby  a  nobler 
scene  of  things,  and  a  more  extensive  prospect  will  be  opened  to 
us  of  the  Divine  dispensations."* 

§  30.  If  any  prophecies  represent  decidedly  Christian  conver- 
sions in  a  national  view,  I  think  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  in- 
fant part,  on  a  fair  construction,  must  be  included  in  such  an  idea. 
Out  of  many  passages  that  might  be  adduced  to  this  purpose,  I 
shall  insist  but  on  the  few  following : — 

Genesis  xii.  3,  "  In  thee  shall  all  families  of  the  earth  be 
blessed."  And  chap.  xxvi.  4,  "  In  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations 
of  tJie  earth  be  blessed."  These  passages  are  not  only  precious 
promises,  but  also  important  j^^^ophecies :  the  former  delivered  to 
Abraham ;  the  latter,  being  a  repetition  and  confirmation  of  it,  to 
Isaac.  And  the  same  was  expressly  made  to  Jacob  afterward.?, 
(chap,  xxviii.  1 4.)  It  is  evident  the  terms  families  and  nations 
are  here  used  synonymously  ;  nor  does  there  appear  any  necessity, 
or  sufficient  ground,  for  understanding  them  otherwise  than  indefi- 

*  Dissert,  on  Propb.,  vol.  i.,  p.  14. 
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nite,  comprehending  the  general  body,  great  and  small,  of  people 
inhabiting  certain  territories  and  provinces.  Whether  our  Lord 
intended  such  national  conversions  in  His  commission  to  "  disciple 
all  nations,"  (Matt,  xxviii.  19,)  shall  be  further  considered.  Again, 
when  Isaac  unwittingly  blessed  his  son  Jacob,  he  said,  (chap. 
xxvii.  29,)  "  Let  people  serve  thee,  and  nations  bow  down  to  thee," 
&c.  "  When  the  Gentiles  were  converted  to  Christianity,  the  pro- 
phecy was  fulfilled  literally,  and  will  more  amply  be  fulfilled  when 
'  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  shall  come  in,  and  all  Israel  shall  be 
saved.' "  * 

Psalm  Ixxii.  ]  1,  "  Yea,  all  kings  shall  fall  down  before  him,  [the 
Messiah  ;]  all  nations  shall  serve  him."  Ver.  17,  ult.,  "  All  nations 
shall  call  him  blessed."  I  believe  it  is  generally  agreed,  that  divers 
passages  in  this  psalm  are  quite  inapplicable  to  Solomon,  though 
entitled  "  A  Psalm  for  Solomon,"  and  equally  so  to  any  other  king- 
but  the  Messiah.  It  should  therefore  be  considered  as  referring 
to  Solomon  but  imperfectly,  while  it  has  its  clear  and  full  accom- 
plishment in  Christ  and  the  gospel  dispensation.  And  from  these 
passages  of  this  prophetic  sublime  psalm  it  appears — 

(1.)  That  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  in  its  external  aspect,  should 
have  kings  and  their  subjects,  or  whole  nations,  as  such,  included 
in  it. 

(2.)  That  in  some  future  period  this  should  be  universally  the 
desirable  case.  All  kings  shall  submit  and  worship  ;  all  nations 
shall  become  His  subjects,  to  serve  Him  and  call  Him  blessed. 
To  the  like  purj)ose  is  Ps.  Ixxxii.  8,  ult. 

Isaiah  xix.  23-25,  "  In  that  day,  shall  there  be  a  highway,"  &c. 
On  which  passage  Bishop  Newton  thus  remarks : — "  By  means 
of  the  Jews  and  proselytes  dwelling  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  Israel, 
Egypt,  and  Syria  were  in  some  measure  united  in  the  same  wor- 
ship. But  this  was  more  fully  accomplished  when  these  coun- 
tries became  Christian,  and  so  were  made  members  of  the  same 
body  in  Christ  Jesus.  And  we  piously  hope  and  believe,  that  it 
will  receive  its  most  perfect  completion  in  the  latter  days,  when 
Mohammedanism  shall  be  rooted  out,  and  Christianity  shall  again 
flourish  in  these  countries,  when  '  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  shall 
come  in,  and  all  Israel  shall  be  saved.' "  f  On  the  whole,  it  ap- 
pears, that  Egypt  and  Assyria,  whether  they  stand  for  the  con- 
verted Gentile  nations  indefinitely,   or  those  countries  literally, 

*  Newton's  Dissert.,  ut  supra,  p.  83.  f  Ibid.,  p.  378. 
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should  be  on  the  same  footing  with  Israel  in  this  particular — viz., 
their  conversion  would  be  national,  and  not  confined  to  adults 
only.  On  Antipasdobaptist  principles,  none  should  be  deemed  sub- 
jects of  the  gospel  kingdom  externally,  but  those  adults  who  make 
a  credible  profession ;  but  how  well  this  agrees  with  the  pro- 
phetic representations  of  national  conversions,  let  the  impartial 
judge. 

Very  remarkable  to  the  same  purpose  is  another  text  in  the 
same  proj^het,  chap.  Hi.  1 5,  "  So  shall  he  sprinkle  many  nations!' 
On  which  observe — 

(1.)  That  the  term  He  refers  to  Christ,  is  very  evident  from  the 
context ;  and  many  of  the  Jewish  doctors,  as  well  as  the  Chaldee 
paraphrast,  apply  it  directly  to  the  Messiah ;  and  so  striking  is 
the  reference  to  Christ,  that  it  is  said  "  divers  Jews  have  been 
convinced  and  converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  by  the  evidence  of 
this  prophecy." 

(2.)  It  is  as  clear,  that  the  action  here  ascribed  to  Him  relates 
to  the  New  Testament  dispensation. 

(3.)  The  obvious  and  natural  acceptation  of  the  term  speinkle, 
in  this  connexion,  is  that  of  purifying  ;  and  it  undoubtedly  alludes 
to  those  Jewish  ceremonial  purifications  which  were  performed  by 
sprinkling  persons  and  things. 

(4.)  Though  these  ceremonial  sprinklings  under  the  law  repre- 
sented and  typified  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ,  and  the  cleansing 
efficacy  of  His  grace,  yet  it  would  be  forced  and  unnatural  to 
ascribe  this  internal,  spiritual,  and  saving  influence  to  many 
nations.     Therefore — 

(5.)  The  prediction  properly  and  directly  intends  that  external 
holiness  whereby  Christian  nations  are  professionally  distinguished 
from  others.  And  how  great  the  privilege,  how  signal  the  honour, 
conferred  on  such  nations  !  They  are  set  apart  by  a  gracious  dis- 
tinguishing Providence,  and  by  the  proselytising  ordinance,  to  be 
to  the  Lord  a  people,  while  He  exhibits  Himself  to  be  to  them  a 
God !  Blessed  is  the  people  that  is  in  such  a  case  ;  yea,  blessed  is 
the  nation  that  has  the  Lord  for  its  God !    But — 

(6.)  Must  we  exclude  infants  from  being  parts  of  these  nations, 
and  from  the  privileges  of  their  parents  ?  The  law  of  nature,  that 
is,  the  law  of  God,  and  the  analogy  of  all  Divine  dispensations 
that  were  ever  made  known  to  man,  forbid  the  contracted  thought, 
while  unsupported  by  any  so  much  as  pretended  Divine  warrant. 
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(7.)  It  appears  from  the  New  Testament  records  that  the  ap- 
pointed ordinance  of  initiation  into  this  state  of  relative  holiness, 
individually  and  explicitly,  is  the  Christian  purification — baptism. 
Consequently — 

(8.)  From  the  premises  it  unavoidably  follows  that  the  spirit  of 
prophecy,  in  this  passage,  affords  a  venerable  and  sacred  sanction 
to  Paedobaptist  principles. 

Whether  the  interpretation  now  given,  or  Dr  S/s,  who  says  of 
this  text,  "  The  plain  meaning  is,  that  His  doctrine  should  descend 
like  rain  upon  many  nations  and  people,"  *  be  most  agreeable  to 
truth,  let  the  impartial  reader  judge. 

§  31.  This  national  (and  consequently  Pcedohajytist)  view  of 
the  gospel  dispensation  is  implied  in  many  more  prophetic  pas- 
sages : — Isa.  Iv.  5,  "  Behold,  thou  shalt  call  a  nation  that  thou 
knowest  not ;  and  nations  that  knew  not  thee  shall  run  unto  thee, 
because  of  the  Lord  thy  God,"  &c.  Jer.  iv.  2,  ult.,  "  The  nations 
shall  bless  themselves  in  him,  and  in  him  shall  they  glory."  Dan, 
vii.  14,  "And  there  was  given  him  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a 
kingdom,  that  all.  people,  nations,  and  languages,  should  serve 
him."  Ver.  27,  ult.,  "And  all  dominions  shall  serve  him."  Mic. 
iv,  2,  "  And  many  nations  shall  come,  and  say.  Come,  and  let  us 
go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,"  &c.  Zech.  ii,  11,  "And 
many  nations  shall  ha  joined  to  the  Lord  in  that  day,  and  shall  be 
tny  jJeojyle."  To  which  we  may  add — Matt,  xxi.  43,  "  Therefore 
say  I  unto  you.  The  kingdom  of  God  shall  be  taken  from  you,  and 
given  to  a  nation  bringing  forth  the  fruits  thereof."  Rev.  xi.  15, 
ult,,  "  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the  kingdoms  of  our 
Lord  and  of  his  Christ."     Here  I  observe — 

(1.)  That  the  phrase,  "the  kingdoms  of  this  world,"  in  the  last 
text,  must  be  understood  in  its  plain  literal  import,  from  the  ob- 
vious opposition  intended  between  it  and  the  other,  "  the  kingdoms 
of  our  Lord  ; "  and  for  a  like  reason,  the  latter  must  intend  king- 
doms PROFESSEDLY  CHRISTIAN.  For  the  words  are  a  prophetic 
representation  of  what  should  take  place  in  some  future  period  of 
the  Christian  Church.  Now  in  what  sense  can  the  kingdoms  of 
THE  WORLD  BECOME  the  kingdoms  of  the  Lord,  and  of  His  Christ, 
if  not  in  that  we  contend  for  ?  They  were  His  in  every  other  sense 
prior  to  the  date  of  this  prophecy.  They  were  always  the  Lord's 
as  the  God  oi  providence.     By  Him  kings  have  ever  reigned,  and 

*  Remarks  on  the  Christian  Minister's  Reasons,  &c.,  p.  3. 
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princes  decreed  justice.  Nor  was  there  ever  a  time  when  the 
whole  earth  was  not  His,  and  the  fulness  thereof,  with  all  its 
nations  and  kingdoms, — to  enlarge  or  contract  them, — to  raise  or 
to  sink  them, — to  cause  and  regulate  their  revolutions  and  succes- 
sions in  every  age.  It  remains,  therefore,  that  Christian  kingdoms 
are  the  Lord's  in  a  sense  similar  to  that  in  which  Israel  was  His, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  yoke  of  Mosaic  ceremonies  should  be 
removed,  and  a  spiritual  evangelical  worship  introduced. 

(2.)  Our  Lord  (Matt.  xxi.  43)  speaks  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
being  transferred  from  one  nation  to  another  nation.  Now 
what  less  can  we  infer  hence,  than  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was 
not  abolished,  but  transferred  from  one  people  to  another ;  and 
that  the  national  aspect  of  the  former  (at  least  so  far  as  to  include 
the  children  with  their  parents)  should  be  the  subject-matter  of 
the  transfer  ?  If  it  be  said  that  what  was  taken  aiuay  from  the 
one  and  given  to  the  other  did  not  imply,  notwithstanding,  the 
church-membership  of  infants  ;  I  reply,  if  the  church-member- 
ship of  infants,  in  the  kingdom  of  God  to  be  transferred,  be  an 
essential  part  of  that  kingdom,  this  essential  i:)art  must  be  included 
in  what  was  given  to  the  other  nation,  or  the  Gentile  part  of  the 
world.  But  the  former  is  true,  as  might  be  easily  shewn  ;  and, 
therefore,  so  is  the  latter.  And  that  by  the  kingdom  of  God  we 
are  not  to  understand  merely  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  is  de- 
cisively clear  hence — viz.,  that  this  was  not  what  they  once  pos- 
sessed and  gloried  in,  but  their  national  adoption,  their  church- 
state  and  privileges  ;  and,  therefore,  this  latter  (from  the  scope  of 
the  text)  must  be  what  was  taken  away,  and  not  merely  a  preached 
gospel.  It  is  true  the  rejection  of  the  Messiah,  as  the  most  signal 
instance  of  unfruitfulness,  was  the  cause  of  their  vineyard  being 
laid  waste,  their  branches  cut  off,  and  their  kingdom  transferred ; 
but  the  apostolic  resolution,  "  Lo  !  we  turn  to  the  Gentiles,"  was 
by  no  means  the  full  accomplishment  of  the  prediction.  It  in- 
tended, as  what  resulted  from  their  rejecting  the  counsel  of  God 
against  themselves,  a  disinheriting  of  the  Jewish  nation,  which 
differs  from  their  not  receiving  the  gospel,  as  the  effect  differs 
from  the  cause.  Besides,  the  phrase,  "  shall  be  given  to  another 
nation,"  is  to  be  considered  as  a  judgment  on  those  from  whom 
it  is  taken  ;  but  this  could  not  have  been  the  case  if  it  meant  no 
more  than,  "  Henceforth  the  gospel,  which  is  preached  to  you,  shall 
be  preached  to  the  Gentiles  also;  "  for  that  could  be  no  judgment 
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to  any,  but  a  blessing  to  all.  Nor  is  it  true  in  fact,  that  tbe 
gospel  was  taken  from  the  Jews  otherwise  than  from  any  un- 
believing Gentiles.  The  commission  was,  "  Go,  preach  the  gospel 
to  every  creature,  heginning  at  Jerusalem."  And  Peter  assures 
his  brethren,  that  the  gospel  promise,  or  the  exhibition  of  mercy, 
is  "  to  them  and  their  children,"  as  well  as  "  to  those  that  were 
afar  off."  Nor  do  we  find  any  repeal  of  this  grant,  this  univer- 
sal aspect  of  the  gospel  promise ;  and,  therefore,  what  was  taken 
from  them  was  their  church-state,  whereby  "  wrath  " — this  pre- 
dicted wrath — "  came  on  them  to  the  uttermost."  From  this  they 
were  broken  off,  (and  not  from  the  gospel  call,)  and  to  this  the 
Gentiles  were  adopted.  The  fall  of  the  one  became  the  riches 
of  the  other.  What  the  one  fell  from,  the  other  was  jjromoted 
to  ;  and  what  can  this  be  but  their  church-state  as  a  body  of 
people  ? 

(3.)  That  remarkable  text  in  Zechariah  (chap.  ii.  11)  speaks  of 
many  nations  that  should,  under  the  gospel  dispensation,  be  joined 
to  the  Lord,  and  accounted  His  p)60ple.  On  Antipaedobaptist  prin- 
ciples, which  deny  the  church-membership  of  infants  and  the  validity 
of  their  baptism,  this  prophecy  neither  has  been,  nor  is  ever  likely 
to  be,  fulfilled  in  whole  or  in  part.  Nay,  according  to  them,  it  is 
absolutely  incapable  of  being  fulfilled.  For  infants  and  children 
ever  have  made,  and  ever  will  make,  a  very  considerable  part  of  a 
nation.  But  if  none,  on  our  opponents'  hypothesis,  are  to  be 
deemed  as  joined  to  the  Lord  but  such  as  make  a  profession  of 
faith  and  repentance,  not  only  all  infants  and  young  children  are 
struck  off  from  visible  church-membership,  but,  for  aught  we  have 
yet  seen,  the  bidk  of  a  nation,  or  the  far  greater  part.  Nor  will 
it  avail  them  to  say  that  this  j)rediction  refers  to  the  latter-day 
glory  ;  for  be  the  day  ever  so  glorious,  and  the  success  of  the 
gospel  ever  so  great, — let  it  be  that  all  the  adults  in  a  nation  shall 
be  born  to  God  in  one  day, — stiU  the  younger  p)art  of  the  nation, 
which  is  very  considerable  in  number,  must  not  be  joined  to  the 
Lord;  and,  therefore,  if  our  opponents  be  right,  no  nation,  properly 
speaking,  is  capable  of  homg  joined  to  the  Lord,  and  of  being  His 
people,  in  any  period  of  the  gospel  Church,  however  glorious. 

§  32.  To  this  view  of  national  conversions  it  may  perhaps  be 
objected,  "  That  the  term  nation  in  the  above  places  is  taken  im- 
properly und  figuratively,  not  for  the  whole  of  a  people,  small  and 
great,  but  for  a  considerable  part, — i.  e.,  for  those  in  a  nation  that 
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would  make  a  profession  of  their  faith  and  repentance ;  as  in 
Isa.  xvii.  12,  13,  &c."     I  answer — 

CI.)  In  all  equity  the  term  should  be  taken  according  to  the 
subject,  which  has  no  reference  to  the  incursion  of  armies,  but 
the  accession  of  proselytes ;  which  latter  ever  included  the  children 
with  their  j^arents. 

(2.)  In  the  passages  first  produced,  (§  30,)  the  words  nations 
and  families  are  used  synonymously;  which  latter  cannot  be  under- 
stood in  that  connexion  to  the  exclusion  of  children.  Therefore, 
to  limit  the  term  nation  to  .signify  those  in  a  nation  who  profess 
faith  and  repentance,  is  taking  an  unwarrantable  liberty — a  liberty 
for  which  no  tolerable  reason,  I  think,  can  be  assigned. 

As  to  the  objection,  "  that  religion  is  a  jyersonal  thing,"  *  either 
it  has  no  force  at  aU  against  Psedobaptist  principles,  or  it  must 
condemn  all  preceding  dispensations.  But,  loath  to  imj)each  In- 
finite Wisdom  for  giving  sanction  to  infant  church-membership  in 
every  age  of  the  world,  we  conclude  that  whatever  truth  is  contained 
in  the  proposition,  "  religion  is  a  jsersonal  thing,"  stands  in  perfect 
consistency  with  our  principles.  But  if  by  religion's  being  a  per- 
sonal thing  be  implied  that  a  person's  own  consent  is  necessary  to 
make  him  the  subject  of  religious  obligations,  I  dare  affirm  that 
the  proposition  in  that  sense  is  of  most  pernicious  tendency.  Not 
less  so  than  the  modern  notion  of  the  "  innocence  of  mental 
errors • " 

Will  it  be  objected,  "that  God  requires  to  be  worshipped  now 
in  spirit  and  in  truth  ? "  And  pray  luhen  was  it  that  He  did  not 
require  to  be  so  worshipped  ?  Was  Abraham's  worship,  for  instance, 
of  a  carnal  complexion  ?  Was  his  family  religion  less  spiritual 
than  that  of  those  who  reject  infants,  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  from 
the  bosom  of  the  Christian  Church  ?  We  cannot  help  thinking 
that  those  objections  which  are  urged  against  the  church-member- 
ship and  baptism  of  infants,  drawn  from  the  great  spirituality  of 
the  gospel  dispensation,  savour  not  a  little  of  the  Socinian 
leaven, -f-  wliich  degrades  the  Old  Testament  as  much  as  possible, 
to  keep  its  votaries  in  countenance  when  explaining  the  New. 
On  the  contrary,  we  think  it  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  the  more 
spiritual  and  excellent  the  dispensation  is,  the  stronger  the  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  Psedobaptist  principles  and  practice. 

*  Dr  S.'s  Answer  to  Dr  A. 

+  Vide  Markii  Medul.,  cap.  xii.,  §g  4,  8,  12,  15,  &c. 
VOL.  II.  L 
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Or  will  any  say,  "  Supposing  all  former  dispensations  admitted 
infants  to  a  participation  of  the  same  religious  rites  with  their 
parents,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  noiu  must?"  We  say  it 
does  follow,  by  the  most  just  and  certain  consequence,  if  we  have 
no  scriptural  affirmative  evidence  to  the  contrary.  Por  whatever 
source  it  proceeds  from,  it  is  a  privilege  in  itself.  Whether  this 
xiniversal  fact  of  infant  children  having  been  included  with  their 
parents  in  church-privileges,  arises  from  its  natural  reasonableness, 
and  the  apparent  incongruity,  unreasonableness,  and  unnatural 
severity  of  the  contrary  ;  in  other  words,  from  the  original  con- 
stitution of  human  nature,  whereby  its  Divine  Author  has  not 
only  characterised  it  as  social  and  communicative  of  benefits,  but 
also  formed  the  strongest  connexion  between  the  parents  and  their 
offspring,  as  to  all  the  benefits  and  privileges  of  the  former ; — 
whether  the  fact  arises  from  this,  I  say,  or  from  a  covenant  grant, 
it  should  not  be  renounced  but  by  the  highest  authority.  And 
this  authority  must  be,  if  at  all  existing,  either  an  explicit  repeal, 
or  an  implicit  and  virtual  abrogation.  We  maintain  that  neither 
exists  ;  and,  therefore,  we  cannot  renounce  the  church-membership 
and  baptism  of  our  infant  children,  without  denying  these  things 
to  be  a  ])rivilege ;  that  is  to  say,  without  denying  a  plain  fact. 

§  83.  But  an  objection  still  more  formidable  yet  remains — viz., 
"  If  the  above  prophecies  refer  to  national  conversions,  does  not 
that  lead  to  national  chiirches  ?  And  what  then  becomes  of  the 
Dissenting  and  Congregational  plan?"     I  reply — 

That  a  national  establishment,  if  well  ordered,  appears  more 
agreeable  to  the  prophetic  passages  we  have  been  considering  than 
the  Antipsedobaptist  plan  ;  nay,  more  agreeable  to  the  general  tenor 
of  revelation.  I  say  "well  ordered  ;"  for,  in  the  present  case,  the 
question  is  not  how  they  are,  but  how  they  may  be  established. 
Nor  does  there  appear  any  irreconcilable  difference  between  a 
national  establishment  and  Congregational  discipline. 

It  is  necessary  that  infants  make  a  part  of  nations,  but  it  does 
not  at  all  follow  that  the  civil  magistrate  should  be  the  visible 
head  of  the  Church, — prescribe  to  all  the  nation,  to  the  greatest 
nicety,  the  terms  of  Christian  communion, — publish  acts  which 
impose  uniformity,  rigid  uniformity,  in  religious  matter.s,  under 
heavy  penalties, — require  obedience  in  things  which  no  one  pre- 
tends to  be  vindicable  on  scriptural  or  rational  grounds, — and 
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especially  should  require  of  ministers  the  subscribing  of  plain 
contradictions. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  that  the  language  of  prophecy,  respect- 
ing nations  becoming  visibly  Christian,  is  quite  inimical  to  the 
Antipasdobaptist  hypothesis.  We  now  proceed  to  investigate  a 
few  prophetic  testimonies  of  another  kind.  ■ 

§  34.  Out  of  many  that  might  be  urged  in  favour  of  infants, 
let  the  following  be  considered  : — Psalm  cii.  28,  "  The  children  of 
thy  servants  shall  continue,  and  their  seed  shall  be  established 
before  thee."     On  which  I  observe — 

(1.)  That  these  words  most  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation,  as  appears  from  St  Paul's  quotation  (Heb. 
i.  11,  12)  of  the  foregoing  verses;  for  ^Aose  he  expressly  applies 
to  Christ,  and  this  stands  in  strict  connexion  with  them.  It 
therefore  follows,  that  these  servants  are  the  servants  of  Christ, 
and  who  can  these  be,  but  either  His  real  or  jwofessing  people  ? 
And  whether  the  one  or  the  other  be  intended,  it  follows — 

(2.)  That  their  children  shall  continue.  But  in  what  respect 
shall  the  children  of  Christians  CONTINUE  ?  Does  it  refer  to  the 
continuation  of  the  human  race  through  their  instrumentality  ? 
Is  this  the  full  import  of  the  sacred  text,  that  Christians  should 
not  be  sin^passed  by  infidels,  but  should  be  fruitful  and  multiply 
and  replenish  the  earth,  as  well  as  they  ?  We  cannot  suppose  that 
so  low  and  jejune  a  meaning  is  worthy  of  the  pen  of  inspiration. 
It  therefore  remains,  that  the  prophetic  promise  refers  to  the  re- 
ligious privileges  of  the  children  of  Christians,  and  imports  that 
they  should  continue,  (Ishconu,)  dwell,  abide,  or  tarry  in  the 
visible  Church  of  God,  as  they  were  wont  to  do,  along  with  their 
parents,  in  every  other  economy  of  grace  that  ever  was.  To  this 
is  added — 

(3.)  That  their  seed  shall  be  established.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  observe  here,  that  by  seed  is  meant  offspring  as  such,  without 
excluding  the  youngest  infant.  And  whether  the  pronoun  their 
relates  to  the  antecedents  servants  or  children,  is  immaterial, 
(though  the  connexion  seems  to  refer  it  to  the  latter ;)  it  still 
follows  that  the  offspring — yes,  the  infant  offspring — of  Christians 
are  to  be  established  before  the  Messiah.  In  what  sense  estab- 
lished ?  and  how  before  the  Lord  Christ  ?  It  cannot  mean  that 
the  seed  of  believers  should  be  established  in  the  grace  of  the 
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covenant.  We  conclude,  then,  that  the  jDurport  of  the  words  is, 
that  the  offspring  of  Christians  were  intended  by  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  to  be  established,  confirmed,  unmoved  from,  and  settled 
in,  their  former  standing  before  the  Lord  in  His  Church. 

Should  any  contend  for  this  general  meaning,  that  the  Chris- 
tian Church  should  be  a  kingdom  in  perpetuity,  to  continue  for 
ever  as  what  cannot  be  moved,  it  will  not  alter  the  case  ;  for  the 
words  clearly  jDoint  out  the  manner  and  means  whereby  this  is 
effected — viz.,  by  the  children  of  j)rofessors,  and  their  seed  being 
continued  and  established  in  the  Church. 

§  85.  The  next  passage  I  shall  advert  to  is  Isaiah  Ixv.  23, 
"  They  shall  not  labour  in  vain,  nor  bring  forth  for  trouble ;  for 
they  are  the  seed  of  the  blessed  of  the  Lord,  and  their  offspring 
with  them.'"     Hence  observe — 

(1.)  That  the  prediction  refers  evidently  to  gospel  times,  and 
the  accomplishment  must  be  sought  among  Christians.  For 
though  it  were  maintained,  that  the  spirit  of  prophecy  here  eyed 
the  Jews  in  their  glorious  restoration  to  church-privileges  after  the 
fulness  of  the  Gentiles  was  brought  in,  that  can  make  no  manner 
of  difference  ;  for  the  Jews  when  called  will  be  Christians  as  well 
as  the  called  Gentiles.  The  middle  wall  of  partition,  which  caused 
the  celebrated  distribution  of  the  human  race  into  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  has  been  taken  down.  And  it  is  obvious  that  what  the 
Gentiles  now  do  enjoy  by  right  of  evangelical  privileges,  is  the 
very  same  as  what  the  Jews  would  have  enjoyed,  if  wrath  had  not 
come  upon  them  to  the  uttermost,  to  their  unchurching  and  dis- 
persion. The  removal  of  the  separating  wall  evidently  implies  an 
intended  incorporation,  and  a  community  of  privileges.  And  it  is 
equally  plain,  that  what  they  woidd  have  enjoyed  if  they  had  then 
received  the  Messiah,  was  the  same  as  what  they  shall  enjoy  on 
their  future  reception  of  Him.  Therefore,  whether  the  converted 
Gentiles  or  Jews  be  intended  in  the  words,  they  are  Christians, 
or  subjects  of  the  last  and  unalterable  economy  of  mercy. 

(2.)  Whatever  honours  and  privileges  belong  to  "  the  seed  of  the 
blessed  of  the  Lord,"  (and  whoever  be  intended  thereby,)  their  OFF- 
SPRING are  pronounced  blessed  with  them,  co-participants  of  the 
same  benefits.  But  all  religious  benefits  being  either  internal  and 
real,  or  external  and  relative ;  and  the  former  blessings  do  not 
devolve  on  the  children,  as  their  children,  (which  needs  not  to  be 
formally  proved  to  Antipaedobaptists ;)  it  follows,  that  these  privi- 
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leges,  of  which  the  offspring  of  Christians  are  co-j^articipants  ivith 
their  parents,  are  the  external  and  economical  benefits  of  the 
Christian  Church.  And  if  ba2)tism  be  a  benefit,  as  it  demon- 
strably is  to  all  capable  subjects,  and  it  is  equally  demonstrable 
that  infants  are  such,  it  irrefragably  follows  that,  according  to  the 
language  and  design  of  prophecy,  the  infant  children  of  Christians 
are  entitled  to  baptism  with  their  parents.  On  the  whole,  the 
connexion  between  parents  and  children,  relative  to  chiu'ch-privi- 
leges  and  sacred  ordinances,  so  reasonable  and  conformable  to  the 
law  of  nature  in  itself,  and  so  countenanced  by  the  sanction  of 
Heaven,  is  here  ratified  and  confirmed. 

§  36.  (Fourth,)  That  it  is  the  will  of  Christ  we  should 
introduce  our  infant  children  into  the  Christian  Church  by  the 
initiatory  ordinance  of  baj^tism,  will  further  appear  from  the  cor- 
roborating evidence  afforded  in  the  New  Testament. 

But,  previous  to  our  investigation  of  particular  passages,  it  is 
necessary  to  repeat  a  remark  before  made,  that  the ,  transition 
from  one  dispensation  to  another  is  of  itself  no  adequate  reason 
for  abrogating  any  benefit  or  custom  appertaining  to  the  former, 
which  would  be  realjy  a  benefit  under  the  latter.  Hence  we  find 
(conformably  to  that  wise  and  benevolent  apophthegm,  Mark  ii. 
21,  22)  that  the  change  from  the  Jewish  to  the  Christian  eco- 
nomy was  gradual,  and  most  tender.  Nothing  was  altered  with- 
out a  manifest  necessity,  and  that  always  for  the  better.  Our  Lord 
and  His  apostles,  being  native  Jews,  not  only  were  observant  of 
the  religious  worshij)  and  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  Church,  but 
also  complied  with  their  innocent  civil  customs.  It  is  beyond  all 
reasonable  doubt,  that  baptism,  as  a  purifying  rite,  and  the  holy 
supper,  as  a  solemn  Jewish  festival,  were  in  use  before  their 
appointment  as  standing  ordinances  in  the  Church.*  The  apostle 
Paul  assures  us  (Heb.  ix.  10)  there  were  before  Christ  divers  bap- 
tisms ;  therefore  the  baptism  of  the  New  Testament  has  nothing 
new  but  its  appointment  to  the  particular  purpose  of  proselyting 
into  the  Messiali's  visible  and  universal  Church.  And  this  is  per- 
fectly conformable  to  the  Divine  proceedings  in  former  periods,  as 
might  be  instanced  in  the  appointment  of  the  rainbow  as. a  token 
and  seal  of  the  covenant,  the  Mosaic  institution  of  sacrifices,  &c. 

*  See,  ainoug  others,  the  following  authors  on  this  head  : — Witsius's  Ecou., 
book  iv.,  cap.  xvi.,  §  2,  also  §§  3-10 ;  Godwyn's  Moses  and  Aaron,  hb.  iii.,  chap, 
ii. ;  Hammond's  Letter,  q.  iv.,  §  5;  Grct  u.?  iu  Matt.  iii.  6,  xxvi.  20-30,  xxviii.  18. 
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These  things  duly  coiisideied,  it  must  be  a  weak  prejudice,  a 
false  notion  taken  upon  trust,  unsupported  by  one  solid  principle, 
that  tliere  is  anything  in  the  mere  change  of  a  dispensation  which 
implies  an  abolition  of  former  privileges,  and  a  promiscuous  anni- 
hilation of  every  part  of  church-relations  and  connexions.  The 
substance  of  true  religion  is  the  same  in  all  periods ;  and  to  sup- 
pose otherwise,  would  be  as  ridiculous  as  to  suppose  that  when- 
ever a  man  changes  his  clothes,  his  body  too  is  metamorphosed ! 
The  sijiritual  and  moral  parts  of  religion  are  the  same  now  as 
ever ;  and  though  the  gospel  presents  to  us  new  objects,  or  rather 
the  same  objects  in  a  clearer  light,  yet  the  jyrinciples  of  true  piety, 
faith,  love,  &c.,  continue  invariably  the  same  in  every  age.  Again, 
duties  of  natural  obligation  are  no  more  superseded  by  any  change 
of  dispensation  in  the  Church,  than  the  principles  of  common  sense 
are  superseded  by  true  philosophy.  Whatever,  therefore,  appears 
of  natural  obligation,  and  meets  with  no  revealed  positive  interrup- 
tion, flows  on  uniformly,  and  quite  unaffected  by  a  mere  change 
of  economy. 

Of  this  invariable  nature,  we  insist,  is  the  obligation  of  parents 
to  benefit  their  children  by  introducing  them  to  a  participation  of 
their  own  privileges,  even  all  those  of  which  they  are  suitable  sub- 
jects, be  these  privileges  what  they  may ;  for,  properly  speaking, 
their  nature  does  not  constitute  the  criterion  whereby  we  judge  of 
the  obligation,  but  the  capacity  and  suitableness  of  the  subject. 
It  has  been,  I  think,  demonstrated  that  baj^tism  is  an  ordiiiance  of 
which  infants  are  not  less  capable  than  their  parents, — that  they  pos- 
sess all  necessary  suitableness  and  qualifications  to  answer  its  nature 
and  design, — and,  therefore,  that  the  obligation  of  parents  to  baptize 
them  is  absolute  and  strong.  This  being  the  case,  nothing  short  of  a 
Divine  express  luarrant  should  influence  any  Christian  parent  to  the 
contrary.  But  Scripture  is  so  far  from  affording  any  such  evidence, 
that  it  abounds  with  corroborating  proofs  to  the  contrary.  We  have 
appealed  to  every  successive  dispensation  of  revealed  religion  ;  we 
have  appealed  to  the  language  of  jsrophecy  relative  to  gospel  times, 
whereby  the  original  thesis  acquired  additional  confirmation ;  and 
now  we  .cheerfully  appeal  to  the  New  Testament  records. 

§  87.  John  the  Baptist,  or  the  Baptizer,  makes  his  appearance 
as  a  Jew  among  the  Jews, — in  spirit,  aspect,  and  manners  another 
Elijah.  But  whom  does  he  baptize  t  Who  were  the  subjects  of 
his  extraordinary  2)urification ?     "Jerusalem,  and  all  Judea,  and 
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all  the  region  round  about  Jordan,"  (Matt.  iii.  5-7.)  "  All  the 
people  that  heard  him,  except  the  Pharisees  and  lawyers,"  (Luke 
vii.  29,  30.)  The  whole  account  of  the  subjects  of  his  baptism  is 
but  short  and  general,  as  may  be  seen  at  one  view,  Chaj).  II.,  §  2, 
&c.     On  which  I  remark — 

Towards  an  accurate  and  judicious  interpretation  of  this  con- 
cise account,  in  reference  to  the  particulars  of  our  present  inquiry, 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  a  steady  eye  upon  the  proper  and  allowable 
data  for  that  purpose.  The  Antipsedobaptists  lay  this  down  as  a 
general  rule : — "  If  the  Scripture  be  silent  about  infants  as  the 
subjects  of  baptism,  or  even  not  decisively  express  in  their  favour, 
we  are  to  take  it  for  granted  that  they  were  not  baptized."  To 
face  this  cannon,  however  formidable,  we  venture  to  j)lant  another  : 
— "  If  the  Scripture  be  silent  about  infants  as  the  subjects  of  bap- 
tism, or  even  not  decisively  express  against  them,  we  are  to  take 
it  for  granted  that  they  AVEEE  baptized  with  their  parents."  The 
general  reason  of  this  rule  has  been  already  produced  repeatedly ; 
but  with  regard  to  its  propriety  and  just  application  in  the  case 
before  us,  let  the  following  thmr-s  be  observed : — 

(1.)  If  John's  baptism  was  beneficial  to  the  parents,  as  a  Divine 
institution,  and  their  children  were  equally  capable  of  being  the 
subjects  of  it  with  themselves,  (which  our  opponents,  in  fact,  allow, 
by  promising  to  accede  to  our  practice  on  the  evidence  of  a  clear 
jjrecept  or  example,  which  they  could  not  promise  to  do  on  sup- 
position of  absolute  incaj)ability,)  there  appears  some  reason  and 
jjropriety /or  Psedobaptism,  and  nothing  against  it, 

(2.)  If  we  consider  the  constitution,  the  genius,  the  state  and 
circumstances  of  that  Church  of  which  John  lived  and  died  a 
member,  and  the  persons  who  were  the  subjects  of  his  bajstism,  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  infants  were  partakers  of  the  cleansing- 
rite  with  their  parents. 

John  was  a  Jew,  and  so  were  those,  all  those,  he  baptized ;  nor 
did  they  cease  to  be  members  of  the  Jewish  Church  on  account  of 
his  baptism.  Their  minds  were  indeed  raised  and  directed  to 
Christ  as  one  who  would  baptize  them  with  the  Holy  Ghost ;  but 
that  did  not  change  their  church-relation  any  more  than  the  be- 
lieving lively  views  and  longing  expectations  of  the  patriarchs, 
prophets,  and  other  saints,  in  reference  to  the  future  kingdom  of 
the  Messiah,  did  change  their  chuich-state. 

Now  what  was  the  nature  of  that  rite  of  which  John  was  the 
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api^oiiited  administrator  ?  I  answer,  It  was  a  Jewish  cleansing,  or 
ceremonial  purification.  In  proof  of  which  assertion,  (omitting 
numerous  respectable  authorities  that  might  be  produced,  sufficient 
at  least  to  exculpate  from  the  charge  of  novelty,)  let  this  conside- 
ration be  duly  attended  to  : — That,  independent  of  the  testimonies 
of  the  Jewish  doctors  concerning  proselyte-baptism,  since  we  are 
certified  by  the  pen  of  inspiration  (Heb.  ix.  10)  there  were  divers 
BAPTISMS  in  use  among  the  Jews,  we  ought  not  to  consider  John's 
baptizations  as  any  other  than  these  Jewish  purifications  and 
cleansings,  any  further  than  we  are  necessitated  to  do  so  from  the 
New  Testament  records.  It  is  therefore  incumbent  on  those  who 
hold  that  this  rite  was  of  a  different  nature,  to  shew  clearly  wherein 
the  diff'e7'ence  consisted,  or  else  be  content  with  the  censure  due  to 
those  who  adopt  an  hyjDothesis  without  proof.  Convinced,  how- 
ever, that  these  Divine  records  favour  no  such  discrimination  as  the 
abettors  of  that  hypothesis  contend  for,  we  conclude  that  John's 
baptism  was  one  of  the  divers  baptisms  before  mentioned.* 

It  is  plain  the  express  design  of  it  was  to  i^repare  the  wag 
of  the  Lord.  For,  as  Moses  was  commissioned  to  sanctify  the 
peojjle, — i.  e.,  to  prepare  them  by  a  ceremonial  purification  in  ex- 
pectation of  an  approaching  new  economy,  (Exod.  xix.  10,  14,) — in 
like  manner  John  was  sent  to  the  same  honoured  family,  the  house 
of   Israel,   not   only  to  proclaim  to   them   that   the  kingdom   of 

*  I  am  not  a  little  surprised  at  Dr  Gill's  remarks  on  John's  baptism,  (Body  of 
Div.,  vol.  iii.,  book  iii.,  ch.  i.,)  where  he  attempts  to  prove  that  water-baptism  is 
peculiar  to  the  gospel  dispensation.  "  This  is  opposed,"  says  he,  "  to  the  senti- 
ments of  such  who  say  baptism  was  in  use  before  the  times  of  John,  of  Christ 
and  His  apostles.  There  were  indeed  divers  washings,  bathings,  or  baptisms, 
under  the  legal  dispensation,  for  the  purification  of  persons  and  things  unclean, 
by  the  ceremonial  law ;  which  had  a  doctrine  in  them,  called  the  doctrine  of 
baptisms,  which  taught  the  cleansing  of  sin  by  the  Hood  of  Christ ;  but  there  was 
nothing  similar  in  them  to  the  ordinance  of  water-bajitism,  but  immersion 
ONLY  !  "  How  the  Doctor  takes  for  granted,  without  proof  or  apology,  that  the 
passage  referred  to  (Heb.  ix.  10)  signifies  divers  immersions — a  passage  his  op- 
ponents have  always  pleaded  as  decisive  against  him  !  Nothing  similar  to  water- 
BAPTISM  hut  immersion.  That  is,  on  his  principle,  which  maintains  that  ^an- 
TiafMos  is  immersion,  there  was  nothing  in  those  divers  immersions  similar  to  the 
ordinance  of  water-immersion,  but  immersion  only  !  To  such  ridiculous  inconsist- 
encies is  that  hypothesis  reducible  which  makes  the  biblical  use  of  the  words 
baptism  and  immersion  convertible  and  synonymous  !  He  proceeds  : — "  John  was 
the/i'si  administrator  of  the  ordinance  of  baptism."  This  is  flatly  contradictory 
to  the  Doctor's  concession  immediately  foregoing — "that  there  were  divers  i«j;- 
tisms  under  the  legal  dispensation,"  and  consequently  baptizers. 
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heaven — that  is,  a  new  and  more  excellent  economy — was  at 
hand,  but  also  to  second  the  important  message  by  a  general 
purification.* 

But  the  question  now  returns,  What  was  the  constitution  of  the 
Jewish  Church  as  to  infants  ?  The  reply  need  be  bub  short  to  so 
plain  a  case  : — Infants  shared  in  the  same  rites  with  their  parents, 
even  all  those  of  which  they  were  capable  subjects,  where  not  par- 
ticularly distinguished  and  excepted.  Not  more  sure  is  it  that 
children  oft,  particularly  infant  children,  were  unavoidably  sub- 
jected to  ceremonial  pollutions  with  their  parents  than  they  were 
entitled  to  the  same  cleansings.  Therefore,  whatever  was  the 
nature  of  John's  cleansing  rite,  we  may  securely  infer,  parents  and 
children  partook  of  it  in  common. 

(3.)  When  we  consider,  in  connexion  with  these  things,  the 
general  and  universal  terms  made  use  of  in  the  narration,  we  are 
rather  confirmed  than  otherwise  in  favour  of  Peedobaptism,  as 
practised  by  the  venerable  son  of  Zacharias.  When  we  read  of 
"all  the  people,"  "the  multitude,"  "all  that  heard  him,"  and  the  like, 
in  reference  to  an  ordinance  in  which  infants  and  young  children 
were  capable  of  sharing  as  well  as  adults,  by  what  equitable  rule, 
I  would  fain  know,  are  we  authorised  to  set  up  an  excluding 
barrier  ?  If  because  infants  and  children  are  not  mentioned  par- 
ticularly, by  the  same  rule  we  must  exclude  luomen  from  the  pri- 
vilege of  John's  baptism.  But  if  the  silence  of  the  inspired  nar- 
rative is  no  sufficient  reason  for  excluding  the  latter,  neither  is  it 
for  excluding  i\\e  former.  The  very  use  of  general  terms  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  {ccet.  par.)  for  including  all  the  species  to  which 
they  are  applicable. 

§  88.  But  here  I  am  aware  of  an  objection  that  may  be  thought 
unanswerable  against  the  above  reasoning — viz.,  "  That  those  who 
were  baptized  by  John  confessed  their  sins,  which  infants  could 
not  do."  To  this  irrefragable  argument,  falsely  so  called,  we  shall 
oppose  the  following  answers  : — 

(1.)  In  all  equitable  and  fair  construction,  nothing  more  can  be 
inferred  from  such  passages  as  speak  of  "  Jerusalem,  and  all 
Judea,  and  all  the  region  round  about  Jordan,  being  baptized  of 
John  in  Jordan,  confessing  their  sins,''  (Matt.  iii.  5,  6,)  than  that 
such  of  them  as  were  actual  sinners  made  a  general  confession  of 
their  sins  and  iniquities ;  whereas,  to  serve  the  Antipaidobaptist 

*  Vide  Grotium  in  Matt.  iii.  G. 
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cause,  the  narration  should  support  a  proof  widely  diflferent — viz., 
that  John  baptized  no  others  but  those  who  made  a  personal  con- 
fession of  their  sins.  But  this,  which  alone  would  be  available  to 
our  opponents,  the  history  of  John's  baptism  I  believe  will  not 
support. 

What  better  clue  can  we  fix  upon  towards  investigating  this 
point,  than  those  Scripture  passages  which  treat  of  national  and 
general  confessions  of  sin  ?  Thus,  for  instance,  the  Lord  himself 
says  with  respect  to  Israel,  Lev.  xxvi.  40-42,  "  If  they  shall  con- 
fess their  iniquity,  and  the  iniquity  of  their  fathers,  with  their 
trespass  which  they  trespassed  against  me,  and  that  also  they  have 
walked  against  me  ;  ....  if  then  their  uncircumcised  hearts  be 
humbled,  and  they  then  accept  of  the  punishment  of  their  iniquity; 
then  will  I  remember  my  covenant,  ....  and  I  will  remember 
the  land."  Thus  also  Solomon,  in  his  excellent  prayer,  on  that 
memorable  and  eminently  solemn  occasion  of  introducing  the  ark 
of  God  into  the  newly-erected  temple,  1  Kings  viii.  47-53,  "  If  they 
shall  bethink  themselves,  ....  and  repent,  and  make  supplication 
imto  thee,  ....  saying,  We  have  sinned,  and  have  done  perversely, 
we  liave  committed  wickedness ;  and  so  return  unto  thee  with  all 
their  heart,  and  with  all  their  soul,  ....  then  hear  thou  their 
prayer  and  their  supplication  in  heaven  thy  dwelling-place,  and 
maintain  their  cause,  ....  and  give  them  compassion  before  them 
who  carried  them  captive,  that  they  may  have  compassion  on  them ; 
for  they  be  thy  people,  and  thine  inheritance,"  &c.  In  like  manner, 
on  another  solemn  occasion,  when  a  national  reformation  was 
attempted,  and  a  general  fast  observed,  it  is  said,  Neh.  ix.  2,  "  The 
seed  of  Israel  separated  themselves  from  all  strangers,  and  stood 
and  confessed  their  sins,  and  the  iniquities  of  their  fathers." 

From  these  and  similar  passages  we  may  observe — (L)  That  the 
PEOPLE  IN  GENERAL,  or  as  a  body,  are  said  to  confess  their  iniquity, 
to  repent,  and  to  say.  We  have  sinned,  &c.  (2.)  That,  notwith- 
standing, infants  were  not  capable  of  these  acts.  But,  (3.)  Never- 
theless, there  was  no  privilege,  national  or  ecclesiastical,  which  an 
infant  was  capable  of  enjoying,  but  was  participated  in  by  the  child 
as  well  as  the  -parent,  as  connected  with,  or  consequent  upon,  such 
repentance  and  confession  of  sin.  And,  (4.)  We  may  note  the 
(jeneral  form  of  confession :  "  We  have  sinned,  and  have  done 
perversely ;  we  have  committed  wickedness."  How  parallel  this 
account  is  with  the  repentance  and  confession  of  "  Jerusalem  and 
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all  Jiidea,"  let  the  impartial  reader  judge.  Let  him  reflect,  par- 
ticularly, that  repentance  and  confession  of  sin  were  the  prescribed 
conditions  in  both  cases,  and  the  benefits  suspended  on  these  con- 
ditions were,  in  the  one  case,  God's  remembering  His  covenant 
and  the  land — maintaining  their  cause,  and  giving  them  compas- 
sion before  their  enemies ;  and,  in  the  other,  the  blessing  (not  the 
duty)  of  the  ecclesiastical  purifying  rite,  and  whatever  external 
privileges  were  connected  with  it. 

Again ;  it  is  not  supposable  that  "  Jerusalem  and  all  Judea  " 
were  deemed  by  John  true  penitents  ;  and  the  sequel  of  the  history 
shews  abundantly  they  were  not  in  fact.  All,  who  did  not  "reject 
the  counsel  of  God  against  themselves,"  (Mark  i.  5,  Luke  vii.  80,) 
were  baptized  of  him ;  ALL  the  people  but  the  Pharisees  and 
laiuyers.  Therefore,  seeing  the  repentance,  humiliation,  and  con- 
fession were  of  the  general  nature  above  described,  there  is  no 
sufficient  reason  assignable  why  the  infants  and  children  should 
not,  or  did  not,  share  with  their  parents  in  the  baptismal  benefit, 
as  the  consequence  of  those  conditions.  It  would  be  easy  to  make 
the  same  remarks  on  the  humiliation  of  the  Ninevites :  when 
Jonah  cried  in  the  city,  as  John  did  in  the  wilderness,  that  destruc- 
tion and  wrath  awaited  the  impenitent,  the  eftect  was  pretty  much 
alike ;  a  general  humiliation  ensued,  and  we  are  sure  that  in  the 
one  instance,  infants  shared  in  the  parent's  consequent  privilege ; 
therefore,  since  that  participation  was  not  founded  on  a  liositive 
grant,  but  the  law  of  nature,  we  are  constrained  to  conclude,  that 
the  parent's  privilege,  in  the  other  instance,  extended  to  his  infants, 
and  dependent  family,  in  virtue  of  the  same  uniform  law.  Be- 
sides— 

(2.)  When  we  consider  how  little  notice  is  taken  of  children  in 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  Christian  Church,  particularly  that 
part  of  it  which  treats  of  the  progress  and  success  of  the  gospel, 
and  the  evangelising  of  nations,  as  well  as  in  the  sacred  records  of 
the  Old  Testament, — where  yet  from  circumstances  we  may  gather 
with  certainty  the  avowed  church-membership  and  baptism  of 
infants, — it  is  very  conceivable  how  the  New  Testament  should 
leave  this  point  as  we  find  it.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to 
most  reformations  in  the  Church,  and  revolutions  in  civil  society, 
while  the  membership  and  privileges  of  infants  in  these  cases  stand 
confessed  in  the  estimation  of  their  resj^ective  historians. 

Considering,  therefore,  these  things, — that  tlie  ordinance  in  itself 
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does  not  exclude  infant  subjects,  but  admits  them  not  less  than 
adults,  as  before  proved ;  that  the  constitution,  genius,  and  uni- 
form custom  of  the  Jewish  Church  (of  which  John  and  his  disciples 
were  members)  included  infants  with  their  parents ;  that  there  ap- 
pears in  the  brief  account  of  John's  ministry  nothing  against  in- 
fants, but  the  general  terms  used  are  rather  in  favour  of  them  ; 
and  that  nothing  can  be  gathered,  in  fairness  and  equity,  of  ob- 
jectionable weight,  from  the  account  of  the  people  confessing  their 
sins  as  a  conditional  qualification  for  enjoying  the  baptismal 
privilege,  for,  on  supposition  that  infants  were  bajJtized,  no  other 
language  could  be  reasonably  expected,  as  further  appears  from 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  most  approved  ecclesiastical  and  civil  re- 
cords,— we  conclude,  that  John  was  aP^DOBAPTiST  dejure,  there- 
fore (ccet.  pa7'.)  that  we  ought  to  regard  him  such  de  facto. 

§  39.  We  next  aj^jDeal  to  Christ's  public  ministry.  Our  Lord 
and  His  servants,  we  are  expressly  told,  made  and  baptized  mo7-e 
disciples  than  John,  though  the  latter  baptized  so  great  a  number. 
How  numerous,  then,  must  they  be  !  But  were  they  all  considered 
as  true  believers,  or  real  converts,  that  is,  justified  and  sanctified 
persons?  Did  our  Lord,  by  His  ministers,  baptize  the  innumer- 
able multitudes  on  that  supposition  ?  Nothing  less.  All  that  can 
in  reason  be  thought  of  them  is,  that  they  made  a  general  sur- 
render of  themselves  as  families  and  assembled  crowds,  after  the 
manner  of  John's  followers  ;  and,  indeed,  their  so  general  defection 
from  Christ  on  occasion  of  His  searching  discourses,  and  His  ap- 
proaching death,  renders  the  fact  indubitable. 

We  may  here  again  observe,  that  the  same  reason  remains  in 
force,  in  behalf  of  the  privileges  of  children,  in  this  period  as  be- 
fore ;  as  there  is  no  ground  of  repeal,  we  think,  either  expressed 
or  implied.  But  though  we  have  nothing  against  them,  we  have 
something  in  favour  of  them.  What  I  shall  insist  upon  from  this 
part  of  Scripture  evidence  shall  be  confined  to  two  things :  our 
Lord's  confirming  and  decisive  sentence  concerning  the  church- 
j)rivileges  of  infants  ;  and  the  same  thing  implied  in  what  He  says 
of  certain  towns  and  cities  as  a  general  body,  through  the  whole 
course  of  His  ministry. 

Let  us  begin  with  that  passage,  Matt.  xix.  13-15  ;  recorded  also, 
with  some  variation,  Mark  x.  13-16,  and  Luke  xviii.  15-17.  In- 
stead of  transcribing  these  passages  at  length  severally,  as  every 
reader  may  easily  consult  them,  I  shall  give  them  in  one  connected 
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view  from  the  harmoni/oi  the  mgenio^^s  and  candid  Dr  Doddridge : — 
"  And  they  brought  infants  and  young  children  to  him,  that  he 
should  touch  them,  or  put  his  hands  on  them,  and  pray ;  and  when 
his  disciples  saw  it,  they  rebuked  those  that  brought  them.  But 
when  Jesus  saw  it,  he  was  much  disj^leased,  and  said  unto  them, 
Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not ; 
for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Who- 
soever shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child,  he 
shall  in  no  wise  enter  therein.  And  he  called  them  unto  him,  and 
took  them  up  in  his  arms,  and  put  his  hands  upon  them,  and 
blessed  them  ;  and  departed  thence."*  Jesus  was  now,  it  seems, 
at  Bethabara,  which  was  beyond  Jordan,  over  against  Jericho, 
where  He  tarried  with  His  disciples  some  months.  Hither  great 
multitudes  resorted  to  Him  to  receive  His  instructions,  spiritual 
blessings,  and  miraculous  cures.  During  His  abode  at  Bethabara, 
previous  to  His  going  to  Bethany,  these  things  are  recorded  par- 
ticularly :  the  doctrine  of  divorce  and  matrimony,  in  answer  to  the 
tempting  Pharisees, — His  doctrine  concerning  infants  and  children, 
occasioned  by  the  importunity  of  their  friends  and  the  harsh  im- 
prudence, or  the  inconsiderate  officiousness  of  the  disciples, — the 
danger  of  riches,  occasioned  by  the  question  of  the  young  ruler, — 
bigotry  and  a  party  spirit,  a  very  prevailing  sin  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  reproved  in  the  parable  of  the  labourers.  This,  I  believe, 
is  all  we  have  recorded  belonging  to  this  period,  though  of  several 
months'  continuance. 

Now,  let  us  attend  to  the  circumstances  and  import  of  that  pas- 
sage relating  to  infants  and  young  children,  as  above.  On  which 
I  would  offer  the  following  reflections ;  which  shall  relate  to  the 
children's  friends,  the  disciples,  and  our  Lord's  doctrine  on  the 
occasion  : — 

§  40.  (1.)  The  most  probable  motives  of  the  children's  parents 
or  friends  seem  to  be,  that  the  fame  of  Jesus  being  abroad  about 
His  condescension  to  children  and  His  peculiar  fondness  for  them, 
as  is  manifest  from  Matt,  xviii.  2,  &c.,  they  were  anxious  of  re- 
ceiving some  token  of  His  condescending  notice  and  important 
benediction.  In  the  instance  just  referred  to,  Jesus,  while  at 
Capernaum,  had  called  a  little  child  unto  Him,  and  set  him  in 
the  midst  of  His  disciples,  taking  him  up  in  His  arms,  and  telling 
them,  that  they  must  become  like  little  children, — that  kindness 

*  Fain.  Expos.,  vol.  ii.,  §  136. 
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shewn  to  such  was  like  shewing  it  to  Himself.  And,  indeed, 
when  we  consider  the  propriety  and  amiableness  of  the  thing 
itself,  in  connexion  with  the  character  of  Jesus,  we  should  think 
too  contractedly  to  imagine  that  the  few  instances  recorded  by  the 
evangelists  were  the  only  ones  wherein  He  manifested  a  gracious 
regard  for  them.  These  considerations  fully  justified  the  motives 
of  the  persons  in  question,  whether  they  or  the  children  were  bap- 
tized or  not,  by  John  or  any  of  Christ's  disciples  heretofore,  and 
without  supposing  them  to  have  any  design  of  offering  themselves 
or  theirs  to  be  baptized  at  this  time  ;  and,  indeed,  this  is  the  more 
improbable,  in  that,  most  likely,  they  had  certain  appointed  oppor- 
tunities for  that  purpose,  whereas  their  express  design,  as  here 
recorded,  was  to  receive  His  benediction. 

(2.)  The  next  inquiry  is,  What  could  induce  the  disciples  to 
rebuke  these  persons  ?  I  readily  agree  with  Dr  S.,  that  it  is  not 
probable  their  conduct  is  chargeable  with  the  guilt  of  DESPISING} 
LITTLE  CHILDREN  CIS  such,  "  having  a  far  better  opinion  of  those 
men  of  God,  than  to  suppose  them  capable  of  an  evil  which  very 
few  of  the  most  profligate  among  mankind  are  chargeable  with  ; " 
but  is  rather  imputable  to  "their  imprudence  and  inconsidera- 
tion,  than  to  any  inhumanity  or  cruelty  in  their  tempers."*  In 
fact,  it  seems  to  me  pretty  evident,  that  what  gave  offence  to  the 
disciples  was  what  might  appear  to  them  an  unseasonable  im- 
portunity. Every  one  knows  how  much  depends  uj^on  well  timing 
an  application  to  persons  of  much  business  of  an  important  nature. 
This  remark  is  sufficient  to  shew  the  inconclusiveness  of  Mr  B.'s 
reasoning  on  this  point : — "  Is  it  not  strange,  unaccountably  strange, 
that  our  Lord's  most  intimate  friends  should  have  been  offended 
with  the  persons  who  brought  tliose  children,  if  it  had  then  been 
customary  to  baptize  infants  ? "  -f-  Strange  !  not  at  all ;  much 
less  unaccountably  strange.  If  there  be  any  force  in  the  reason- 
ing, it  is  this : — If  our  Lord's  attendants  had  been  Psedobaptists, 
then  no  ill-timed  apjolication,  no  improper  manner  of  ajjplying, 
no  circumstance  whatever,  could  have  been  a  cause  of  offence  to 
them.  I  would  exclaim  in  my  turn,  and  with  how  much  greater 
propriety  let  the  reader  judge,  "  Is  it  not  strange,  unaccountably 
strange,"  that  my  respectable  opponent  should  be  so  inattentive  to 
logical  conclusiveness,  as  to  rest  an  argument  on  such  a  founda- 
tion !     Suppose  an  opulent  and  generous  person,  distributing  libe- 

*  Answer  to  Dr  A.,  p.  58.  +  Predobaptism  Examined,  p.  349. 
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rally  to  proper  objects,  on  convenient  and  seasonable  opportu- 
nities, were  addressed  by  the  medium  of  servants  or  attendants 
unseasonably ;  and  upon  these  giving  the  importunate  solicitors 
of  his  charity  a  short  ansiver,  or  perhaps  a  reprimand,  it  should  be 
divulged — "  The  public  is  mistaken  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the 
person,  as  if  generous  and  charitable,  and  particularly  his  attend- 
ants, who  are  re]3orted  to  be  of  the  same  disposition  with  him- 
self;  for  else  'is  it  not  strange,  unaccountably  strange,'  that  the 
person's  most  intimate  friends  should  have  been  offended  with 
those  solicitors  of  their  master's  bounty,  and  should  even  have 
rebuked  them,  if  it  had  been  customary  for  him  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tressed ? "  Any  one  acquainted  with  the  world,  and  the  nature  of 
imj)ortant  business,  might  well  say.  Did  you  apply  at  a  convenient 
time,  and  in  a  prudent  manner  ?  Equally  futile  is  the  inference, 
that  Christ  and  His  disciples  were  no  Psedobaptists,  else  the  latter 
could  not  have  been  offended  with  the  persons  who  brought  the 
children.  Besides,  Mr  B.  seems  to  forget  or  conceal  the  circum- 
stance of  our  Lord's  being  greatly  displeased  with  the  disciples 
for  their  conduct ;  which  He  would  not  have  been  without  any 
ground  of  blame.  And  I  believe  with  Dr  S.,  that  His  displeasure 
"  was  expressed  with  the  greater  warmth,  in  order  the  more  deeply 
to  impress  the  minds  of  spectators  with  the  exceeding  great  ten- 
derness He  felt  for  little  children.  And  I  imagine  it  was  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  mark  this  distinguishing  feature  of  benevolence  in 
our  Lord's  character,  and  to  instruct  us  in  the  duty  we  owe  to  our 
children,  that  the  evangelists  have  so  particularly  related  this 
pleasing  story."*  While  all  attention,  perhaps,  to  some  heavenly 
doctrine,  the  disciples  inadvertently  thought  He  ought  not  to  be 
interrupted  by  children,  by  infants,  (^pe<pr),)  who  are  incapable  of 
attending  to  and  comprehending  the  Divine  lecture. -f*  But  He 
soon  convinces  them  of  what  they  ought  to  have  had  always  fresh 
in  mind — "  what  exceeding  great  tenderness  He  felt  for  little 
children."     But — 

(3.)  What  was  our  Lord's  doctrine  on  the  occasion  ?  "  Suffer  the 
little  children  to  come  unto  me,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 

*  Page  58. 

t  "Apostoli  rem  miuus  dignam  Christo  putabant,  contingendis,  pueris  occu- 
pari." — Poll  Si/nops.  in  loc.  "  Si  impositum  ejus  capiti  fuisset  diadema,  libenter 
nee  sine  plausu  excepissent :  quia  proprium  ejus  niunus  noudum  tenebaut." — ■ 
Calvin  in  Matt.  xix.  14. 
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heaven."  "  Hunc  clypeiim  Anabai^tistis  non  teniere  opponimus."* 
This  I  venture  to  call  a  decisive  sentence  in  favour  of  the  continued 
privilege  of  the  church-membership  of  infants  under  the  gospel 
dispensation,  and  consequently  their  title  to  baptism  ;  the  evidence 
of  which  let  us  now  investigate. 

§  41.  Eroni  the  passage  under  consideration  we  may  learn — 

(] .)  "  That  these  little  children,  being  styled  (ja  ^picfiT])  infants, 
(Luke  xviii.  15,)  and  taken  up  in  Christ's  arms,  (Mark  x.  16,)  were 
children  not  yet  come  to  the  age  of  discretion ;  for  ^pe(f)r),  accord- 
ing to  Eustathius  and  Phavorinus,  is  to  dpri  yeyov6<;  TracSlov,  kuI 
Tpe(j)Ofxevo'i  d-rrb  Ttjdrj^; — a  new-horn  child,  nourished  from  the 
teat."  f 

(2.)  Whatever  may  be  included  in  this  blessing,  "  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,"  we  are  not  to  suppose  it  confined  to  those 
children,  much  less  to  adults.  "  I  cannot  approve  of  rendering 
ToiovTwv,  'such  as  resemble  these.'  It  is  the  part  of  a  faithful 
translator  not  to  limit  the  sense  of  the  original,  nor  to  fix  what  it 
leaves  ambiguous."  \  And  Mr  Henry  observes,  that  "  the  word 
generally  signifies  not  similitude,  but  identity ;  nor  can  any  one 
instance  be  found  where  it  excludes  the  person  or  thing  men- 
tioned." §  "  Horum  et  similium  :  puerorum  ut  aetate,  ita  et  mori- 
bus  :  non  excludit  pueros,  a  quibus  facit  initium,  sed  includit 
adultos  eis  similes ;  q.  d.,  Pueri,  a  me  jam  benedicti,  jam  nunc 
idonei  sunt  regno  ccelorum  :  vos  adulti  qui  diu  mea  presentia  et 
benedictione  fruimini,  nondum  idonei  estis,  et,  ut  idonei  fiatis,  red- 
damini  oportet  illis  similes  quos  contemnitis,  a  fastu  alieni,"  &c.  || 
"Hac  voce  tarn  parvulos  quam  eorum  similes  comprehendit.  In- 
sulse  enim  Anabaptistse  pueros  excludunt,  a  quibus  initium,  fieri 
debebat."  IF  And  Dr  S,  understands  tolovtwv,  "  of  such  little 
children,  little  children  in  general  ; "  **  which  I  am  by  no 
means  inclined  to  dispute. 

Yet,  afterwards  he  qualifies  this  universality  thus  : — "  All  little 
children  WHO  DIE  IN  their  infancy.  And  this,"  says  he,  "  I  take 
to  be  our  Lord's  meaning :  'of  such ' — of  little  children  PASSING  OUT 
OF  LIFE  IN  their  INFANCY — '  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  And  con- 
sidering what  prodigious  numbers,  out  of  all  kindreds,  nations, 

*  Calvin  in  loc.  t  Whitby  in  loc. 

J  Doddridge,  Fam.  Expos.,  vol.  ii.,  §  136.  §  Treatise  on  Baptism,  p.  104. 

II  Maldonat.,  ex  Orig.,  Hieron.,  August.,  &c.,  et  Luc.  Brugen.,  ap.  Poli  Synops. 
in  loc.  U  Calvin  in  loc.  **  Answer  to  Dr  A.,  p.  61. 
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and  toiigiie.s,  are  removed  hence  at  that  early  period,  heaven  may 
very  jjrbperly  be^'said,  a  great  part  of  it,  to  consist  of  them."  Yet 
our  author  adds,  "  There  is  no  way  by  which  it  can  be  credibly 
known  which  of  them  do  possess  such  title  to  tlie  kingdom  of 
heaven,  till  they  die."  *  Hence  he  concludes  that  because  we 
cannot  certainly  or  credibly  know  which  of  them  shall  die  in  their 
infancy,  we  are  to  regard  NONE  of  them,  while  they  live,  as  sub- 
jects of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  except  we  rest  our  judgment 
"  upon  a  presumption  of  their  dying." 

But  what  says  Mr  B.  on  this  head  ?  "  That  it  is  laivful  for  a 
parent,  or  a  minister,  to  give  up  infants  to  God  by  solemn 
prayer,  which  is  a  moral  duty,  we  readily  allow ;  and  that  the  con- 
duct of  Christ,  on  this  occasion,  manifested  His  regard  for  little 
children,  is  beyond  a  doubt ;  at  the  thouglit  of  which,  we  are  so 
far  from  being  pained,  that  we  rejoice.  Yes,  it  is  a  matter  of  joy  ; 
because,  in  our  view,  it  wears  a  smiling  aspect  on  the  final  state 
of  such  as  die  in  their  infancy,  and  that  Avit.hout  any  restriction 
in  reference  to  carnal  descent,  which  limitation  has  the  appearance 
of  a  Jewish  tenet."  -}*  Mr  James  Rutherford  is  still  more  explicit : 
— "  As  I  cautioned  my  hearers,  in  like  manner  let  me  entreat  my 
readers,  not  to  entertain  the  least  suspicion  that  my  sentiments 
are  harsli  and  uncharitable  respecting  the  happy  state  of  children 
who  die  in  infancy ;  for  though  my  conclusions  so  peremptorily 
exclude  them  from  any  part  in  the  outward  church-state,  and  deny 
tlieir  right  to  every  ordinance  thereof,  yet  I  dare  not  affirm  they 
are  incapable  of  internal  washing,  or  without  a  part  in  eternal 
glory.  For  although  I  have  not  met  with  one  word,  either  in  the 
Old  or  New  Testament,  from  which  the  final  state  of  those  who 
die  in  infancy  can  be  inferred,  yet  where  the  matter  is  so  liable  to 
dispute  among  men,  and  the  Scriptures  so  silent  about  it,  I  always 
choose  to  take  the  most  charitable  side ;  on  which  account,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  the  salvation  of  ALL  who  die  in  infancy.''  J 
After  all,  according  to  Mr  B.,  the  conduct  of  Christ  manifesting 
His   condescending   regard  for  little  children,  without  baptizing 

*  Answer  to  Dr  A.,  p.  64.  f  Ptedobaptism  Examined,  p.  350. 

+  Thoughts  on  Believers'  Baptism,  p.  15.  See,  also,  Gillard*s  "  Probability  of  the 
Future  Happiness  of  Infants,  who  Die  in  Infancy,  Stated  and  Considered."  The 
author,  who  is  an  Antipfcdobaptist,  say.s  of  his  design,  "  The  idea  pursued  in  this 
treatise  in,  the  probability  that  ALL  who  die  in  a  state  of  infancy  are  elected,  and, 
therefore,  certainly  saved,"  (p.  ^.) 

VOL.  II.  M 
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them,  makes  nothing  for  infant  baptism,  "  He  who  can  fairly  prove 
the  point,  or  make  any  advances  towards  it,  from  such  premises, 
must  be  a  wonderfxil  proficient  in  the  art  of  syllogising."*  On  the 
contrary,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  "  he  who  can  interpret 
these  words,  '  Suffer  little  children,'  "  &c.,  to  the  denial  of  infants', 
all  infants',  church-membership,  and  consequent  right  to  baptism,  is 
no  mean  proficient  in  the  art  of  evading  evidence.  However,  let 
us  examine  this  matter  a  little  more  closely. 

These  authors  imanimously  agree,  that  the  phrase,  "of  such," 
includes  "little  children  in  general,  without  any  restriction  in 
reference  to  carnal  descent."  They  also  unite  in  supposing  the 
salvation  of  "  ALL  such  as  die  in  their  infancy."  Yet,  if  Mr  Euther- 
ford's  opinion  be  admitted, — "  that  there  is  not  one  word,  eitlier 
in  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  from  which  the  final  state  of  those 
who  die  in  infancy  can  be  inferred," — the  above  concessions  (for 
so  I  may  call  them)  come  from  Antipredobaptists  with  a  very  ill 
grace.  However,  though  I  cannot  admit  of  Mr  Rutherford's  pre- 
mises, I  can  easily  fall  in  with  the  general  conclusion,  for  reasons 
that  need  not  here  be  produced.  (See  §  G.)  But  though  our  oppo- 
nents be  thus  unanimous  in  allowing  children,  dying  in  their 
infancy,  a  place  in  the  Church  above,  they  are  not  less  so  in  deny- 
ing them  a  place  in  the  Church  below ;  for  were  they  to  grant 
them  the  latter  privilege,  their  obligation  to  baptize  them,  as  be- 
longing to,  or  members  of,  the  Church  of  Christ,  could  not  be  dis- 
puted.    Here  I  would  ask  our  opponents — 

§  42.  Can  they  coolly  and  impartially  believe,  that  those  very 
children  whom  Christ  actually  blessed,  to  the  joy  of  their  parents, 
and  the  instruction  of  His  ministering  servants,  were  NOT  members 
of  the  gospel  Church,  in  the  same  sense  as  their  parents  or  any 
other  disciples  were,  at  least  after  this  benediction  ?  -f- 

As  Jews,  they  were  members  of  the  Church  of  God  as  well  as 

*  Psedobaptism  Examined,  p.  351. 

t  "  Certe  non  lusorium  nee  inane  symbolum  erat  manuum  impositio,  nee  frustra 
preces  in  aerem  Christus  effudit ;  .solenniter  autem  offerre  Deo  non  potuit  qiiin 
puritate  donaret.  Quid  vero  illis  precatus  est,  nisi  ut  reciperentur  inter  Dei  film  1 
Unde  sequitur  regenitos  Spiritu  fuisse  in  spem  salutis.  Ipse  denique  amplexus 
testis  fuit  censeri  ipsos  a  Christo  in  &vio  grcge.  Quod  si  donorum  spiritualium  qute 
figurat  baptismus,  compotes  f uerunt,  externo  signo  privari  absurdum  est.  Sacrilega 
vero  audacia  est,  abigere  procul  ab  ovili  Christi  quos  ipse  in  sinu  suo  fovet,  et 
quasi  extraneos  clausa  janua  rejicere  quos  prohiberi  non  vult." — Calrin  in  Malt. 
xix.  14. 
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their  parents.  But  when  a  Jew  believed  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah, 
and  professed  attachment  to  Him,  was  he  required  to  renounce 
his  former  religion,  in  like  manner  as  a  heathen  was  required  to 
renounce  his?  Or,  was  there  anything  whatever  required  of  a 
Jew  but  to  believe  what  Christ  taught,  and  to  observe  what  He 
commanded  ?  But  believing  what  He  taught,  and  observing  what 
He  commanded,  no  way  interfered  with  the  continued  and  unin- 
terru23ted  church-membershi])  of  his  children.  Nay,  his  ow/i 
church-membership  was  not  changed,  but  impi^oved  by  confessing 
Christ.  Therefore,  for  such  a  parent  to  treat  his  children  as  dis- 
possessed of  their  church-membership  when  he  himself  was  not, 
and  without  any  pretence  of  necessity  from  anything  which  Christ 
taught  or  commanded,  must  be  evidently  unjustifiable.  Conse- 
quently, in  proj)ortion  as  these  parents  judged  and  acted  agreeably 
to  truth,  they  must  have  conducted  themselves  towards  their  chil- 
dren as  actual  members  of  the  Church  of  God. 

But  since  it  appears  that  not  only  the  less  instructed  among  the 
Jews,  but  our  Lord's  disciples  who  constantly  attended  Him, 
formed  very  wrong  conceiDtions  of  the  nature  of  the  Messiah's 
kingdom,  which  they  called  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  (see  Matt. 
xviii.  1-4,)  what  can  be  more  natural  than  to  consider  our  Lord's 
declaration  in  the  text  as  a  direct  answer  to  such  a  mistake? 
Why  should  we  not,  therefore,  interpret  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven  " 
of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  ?  In  the  last-mentioned  text,  the  dis- 
ciples, labouring  under  this  common  prejudice,  inquire  of  their 
Lord,  "Who  should  be  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven t" 
His  answer  to  their  question  was,  by  an  action  similar  to  that  we 
are  considering :  and  (except  we  suppose  the  answer  foreign  to 
the  question)  in  the /ormer  instance,  the  requisition  for  member- 
ship in  the  gospel  Church,  or  for  subjects  in  the  Messiah's  king- 
dom, was,  conformity  to  a  little  child,  which  He  proposed  to 
them  as  a  model ;  in  the  latter.  He  seems  to  cut  off  all  occasion  of 
the  absurdity  of  confining  His  doctrine  to  the  case  of  adults 
whose  excellency  consisted  in  likeness  to  infants,  to  the  exclusion 
of  infants  themselves.  Therefore,  the  kingdom  of  heaven — i.e.,  the 
gospel  Church — is  made  up,  as  to  the  true  character  of  its  subjects, 
not  only  of  those  who  are  like  little  children,  but  of  little  children 
themselves.  "  Not  only  such  adults  as  resemble  these,  but  these, 
and  such  as  these,  in  the  strictest  sense,  belong  to  my  kingdom 
now  about  to  be  established." 
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To  this  Dr  S.  objects  : — "  That  He  means  the  world  of  glory,  and 
not  His  kingdom  on  earth,  appears  plain  to  me  from  the  words 
immediately  following,  as  reported  by  Luke  :  '  Whosoever  shall  not 
receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child,  shall  in  no  wise  enter 
therein  ;'  that  is,  Whosoever  shall  not  receive  the  gospel  with  the 
simplicity  and  teachableness  [teachableness !  *]  of  a  little  child,  he 
shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  the  world  of  glory ;  not,  surely,  he  shall 
in  no  wise  enter  into  the  visible  Church,  for  into  that  some  of  the 
vilest  hypocrites  have  entered."  f  If  this  be  a  just  account  of  the 
prerequisites  for  glory,  what  becomes  of  infants  who  do  not  re- 
ceive the  gospel  at  all  ?  Our  respectable  author  seems  to  forget 
tliat  simplicity  and  teachableness  are  not  universaUy  necessary  for 
entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  glory,  which  he  must  allow  in  grant- 
ing the  salvation  of  dying  infants.  Passing  by  this,  let  us  attend 
to  his  main  argument : — "  Not  the  visible  Church,  for  into  that 
some  of  the  vilest  hypocrites  have  entered."  But  if  this  proves 
anything,  I  fear  it  will  prove  too  much.  On  other  occasions  we 
are  told,  "  He  that  forsaketh  not  all  to  follow  Christ,  and  hateth 
not  father  and  mother,  &c.,  for  His  sake,  cannot  be  His  disciple, 
i.e.,  cannot  be  a  subject  of  His  kingdom."  But  who  sees  not  that 
in  such  passages  we  are  to  understand  the  term  disciple,  not  as 
implying  mere  profession,  but  the  jjossession  also  of  what  is  pro- 
fessed ?  In  like  manner,  entering  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  or 
the  Church  of  Christ,  is  twofold :  either  into  the  number  of  sub- 
jects externally,  or  into  the  real  sjnritucd  happiness  it  exhibits. 
And  in  this  view,  the  impartial  Dr  Doddridge  paraphrases  the 
passage  in  question,  Mark  x.- 15,  and  Luke  xviii.  17  :  "  Whosoever 
shall  not  be  willing  to  receive  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  the  gospel 
DISPENSATION  and  the  happiness  it  promises,  as  a  little  child, 
— divesting  himself  of  those  prejudices,  and  those  secular  views 
which  men  contract  in  their  riper  years, — he  shall  not  in  any  wise, 
or  on  any  terms,  enter  into  it,  be  his  genius  ever  so  sublime,  or  his 
circumstances  in  life  ever  so  considerable."':]:  This  I  believe  is  a 
plain,  natural,  and  consistent  interpretation  of  the  text ;  and  avoids 
five  great  inconveniences  with  which  the  other  appears  clogged. 

*  "  When  Mr makes  their  docibleness  the  thmg  intended  by  Christ,  he  for- 
got that  he  judged  them  uncapable  of  being  disciples.  Why  may  not  those  be 
disciples,  who  are  not  only  docible,  but  exemplary  for  their  teachableness? " — Ba.r- 
ter's  Plain  Script.  Proof,  p.  105. 

f  Answer  to  Dr  A.,  p  65.  X  Familj-  Expos.,  vol.  ii.,  §  13G. 
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(1.)  The  confined  sense  of  the  words  for  which  our  opponents 
contend,  referring  them  exclusively  to  the  luorld  of  glory,  labours 
under  this  inconvenience — viz.,  that  then  they  are  not  so  direct  and 
full  an  answer  to  the  reigning  prejudice  of  the  persons  addressed, 
particularly  the  discijjles,  whose  wrong  views  of  the  Messiah's 
kingdom  are  here,  it  seems,  intentionally  rectified.  (See  Matt, 
xviii.  1-4.) 

(2.)  It  labours  under  another  disadvantage  :  viz.,  it  virtually 
renounces  that  well-known  scriptural  distinction  of  a  twofold 
entering  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ — into  its  external  privileges, 
and  its  internal  blessings;  as  if  these  words,  "Whosoever  shall 
not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child,  shall  in  no  wise 
enter  therein,"  must  Jieeds  refer  either  to  a  mere  external  relation 
to  Christ  and  His  people,  or  to  heavenly  glory.  Whereas  it  is 
equally  true,  that  the  worldly-minded  miser,  or  the  self-righteous 
Pharisee,  cannot  enter  into  the  happiness  of  the  gospel  dispensa- 
tion, as  that  they  cannot  enter  into  glory. 

(3.)  It  seems  to  deny,  that  the  state  of  grace  as  well  as  the 
state  of  glory,  may  be  called  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Nothing  is 
more  evident,  or  more  universally  acknowledged,  than  that  the 
gospel  dispensation,  in  its  external  aspect,  is  so  called.  Nor  is  it 
much  less  evident,  that  the  spiritual  economy  of  the  gospel  is  so 
denominated  in  the  following  places  : — Matt.  iii.  2,  iv.  17,  x.  7, 
xii.  28,  xvi.  28,  &c.* 

(4.)  It  excludes  these  very  infants  from  present  interest  in  the 
blessing  pronounced  concerning  them.  Is  it  supposable  that  they 
have  no  real  privilege  either  confirmed  or  conferred  ?  Was  our 
Lord's  laying  His  hands  on  them,  and  reproving  His  disciples  for 
their  sakes,  expressive  of  no  favour  towards  them,  but  a  mere 
empty  sign  ?  But  if  this  wonderful  condescension  and  loving 
regard  to  thein  was  attended  with  any  benefit  to  them,  are  we  at 
liberty  to  fix  on  any  which  fancy  dictates,  to  the  exclusion  of  what 
the  words  plainly  express  ?  "  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
The  benefit  here  pronounced  on  them  (if  at  all  here  included, 
which  cannot  reasonably  be  denied,  as  before  shewn)  was  ii  i^resent 
benefit,  whether  now  conferred  or  only  asserted  and  confirmed. 
And  to  deny  this,  will  be  attended  with  another  inconvenience, 
viz. — 

(5.)  If  they  were  at  all  included,  it  must  either  make  the  plaiu- 
•     *  For  a  large  collection  of  siich  passages,  see  \\'liitby  on  Matt.  iii.  2. 
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est  language  of  tlie  time  present  refer  to  time  future,  or  convert 
the  declaration,  "  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  into  a  jwo- 
'pheci/  concerning  their  eternal  state ;  both  which  will  be  thought 
sufficiently  improbable ;  and  the  more  so,  when  we  reflect  that 
there  is  not  the  least  necessity  of  running  into  such  extremes.  I 
would  again  inquire — 

§  43.  Have  we  any  ground  to  suppose,  that  our  Lord  would 
have  denied  the  privilege  here  expressed  to  any  other  infants  or 
little  children,  had  they  been  brought  to  Him  ?  Was  not  His 
declaration,  "of  such,"  abundantly  encouraging  on  behalf  of  ani/ 
such  that  should  be  brought  to  Him  ?  Or  must  we  interpret  what 
is  expressed  in  terms  so  general,  as  exclusive  of  all  the  infants 
and  little  children  in  the  world  ?  Strange  interpretation  !  For, 
then,  what  encouragement  or  even  propriety  can  there  be  in  the 
preceding  gracious  declaration,  "Suffer  them  to  come  vmto  me, 
and  forbid  them  not?"  How  could  this  be  founded  on  the  gene- 
ral doctrine,  "of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven?"  Or  must  we 
say,  in  compliance  with  our  opponents'  interpretation,  "Such  as 
DIE  in  their  infancy  go  to  glory ;  therefore,  let  these  which  are 
ALIVE,  and  SUCH  as  these,  be  brought  unto  me  I" 

Again ;  seeing  what  was  done  to  these  children  was  not  of  a 
miraculous  nature,  have  we  any  authority  to  assert  that  parents 
in  the  present  day  are  debarred  from  every  privilege  tantamount 
to  this  with  respect  to  their  children  ?  Yet,  on  Antipsedobaptist 
principles,  which  deny  their  church-membership  and  bajitism,  this 
is  the  case  !  For,  according  to  them,  we  cannot  conclude  that 
"  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  but  on  supposition  of  their 
dying.  But  our  Lord's  gracious  mandate,  "  Suffer  them,"  &c., 
was  not  that  they  may  jDartake  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but 
because  of  these,  and  such  as  these,  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Moreover ;  how  can  parents  bring  their  children  to  Christ,  in 
the  Antipfedobaptist  sense  of  bringing  them,  because  theirs  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ?  Or  were  it  further  granted,  that  our  Lord 
meant  heaven  above  was  in  a  great  measure  peoj)led  witli  such 
infants,  therefore  these  were  welcome  ;  will  it  not  still  follow,  that 
ours  are  welcome  in  the  same  sense  and  for  the  same  reason  ? 
And  if  bringing  them  to  Him  be  followed  with  no  church-privilege, 
if  no  possible  disposition  or  condiict  of  a  parent  be  attended  with 
present  advantage;  and  if  the  children  of  heathens  (as  my  opponents 
liold)  be  equally  admitted  to  heaven  with  those  of  believers,  dying 
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in  their  infancy ;  what  possible  advantage  can  there  be  to  our  off- 
spring, or  encouragement  to  ourselves,  from  these  ivords  of  our 
Lord  ? 

Once  more ;  if  j^arents  or  ministers  may  now  lawfully,  in  the 
language  of  Mr  B.,  "  give  up  infants  to  God  by  solemn  prayer," 
because  there  are  infants  in  glory,  it  still  follows  that  we  may  law- 
fully f/ive  up  infants  to  the  Church  of  God,  because  there  are  such 
in  glory.  For  to  hold  that  they  may  be  given  up  to  God  with  the 
view  of  their  obtaining  the  grace  of  the  covenant,  and  yet  debarred 
from  the  means  of  the  covenant,  without  any  jDcrsonal  forfeiture, 
is  absurd.  Nor  can  it  be  maintained,  with  any  show  of  reason, 
that  our  Lord's  words,  "  Suffer  them  to  come,  and  forbid  them 
not,"  are  the  same  in  meaning  as,  "  Do  not  hinder  parents  to 
pray  for  their  children ; "  for  this,  neither  the  disciples  nor  any 
other  person,  who  would  permit  a  parent  to  pray  at  all,  would 
once  think  to  forbid. 

But  supposing,  for  argument's  sake,  so  unnatural  and  forced  an 
interpretation  were  allowed,  which  grounds  the  reproof  of  the 
disciples,  and  the  encouragement  of  parents  to  bring  living  infants 
to  Him,  on  the  happiness  of  the  dying,  and  of  theirs  if  they  die 
while  infants, — still,  I  say,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  we  ought 
to  regard  infants  as  parts  of  the  visible  Chuixh.  For,  if  INIr  Tow- 
good's  calculation  be  just, — viz.,  "  that  from  the  exactest  observa- 
tions, it  appears  that,  of  those  who  are  born  into  the  world,  scarce 
a  third  part  attain  to  the  age  of  one  year ;"  *  nay,  upon  a  more 
moderate  calculation,  if,  instead  of  a  "  third  part,"  we  say  one 
half  attain  to  the  age  of  two  years, — tliere  is  not  a  new-born 
infant  in  the  world,  our  opponents  being  judges,  but  of  that  it 
may  be  said,  it  more  p>robably  is  an  heir  of  glory  than  of  woe. 
And,  though  the  matter  were  not  quite  so  clear,  Mr  Rutherford 
candidly  observes,  we  "  should  always  choose  the  most  charitable 
side,"  Hence  it  follows,  that  though  none  were  to  be  visibly 
brought  to  Christ,  or  admitted  to  church-membership,  but  those 
whom  we  charitably  judge  to  be  heirs  of  glory,  we  ought,  on  the 
concessions  of  our  opponents,  to  treat  our  new-born  infants  as 
those  who  are  visibly  related  to  Christ,  or  church-members ;  for 
a  probable  visible  relation  to  the  kingdom  of  glory  includes  a 
certain  visible  relation  to  the  Church  militant.  If  we  have  any 
charitable  probable  ground  of  judging,  "the  kingdom  of  heaven 
*  Baptism  of  Inf.  Reason.  Serv.,  p.  1. 
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belongs  to  such,  much  more  a  standing  as  members  in  the  visible 
Church  ;  for  what  is  it  to  be  a  member  of  the  Church  visible  but 
to  be  one  that. in  seeming,  or  appearance,  or  to  the  judgment  of 
man,  doth  belong  to  the  invisible  Church,  or  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  ?  For  the  Church  is  but  one,  and  the  difference  respective  : 
therefore,  both  visible  and  invisible,  both  military  and  triumphant, 
are  called  in  Scripture,  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  or  of  God.  If  a 
man  be  [but  probably]  known,  or  any  sort  of  men,  to  belong  to 
the  Church  invisible,  then  they  visibly  belong  to  it ;  and  then  they 
are  visible  members  of  the  Church.  So  tliat  this  proof  [founded 
on  our  opponents'  concessions  *]  is  more  full  for  infants'  church- 
membership,  than  if  it  had  been  said,  They  may  be  visible  church- 
members  ;  for  it  saith  much  more  of  them,  which  includeth  that."  -f* 

Besides  ;  have  our  antagonists  anything  more  than  prohahility  to 
influence  their  determinations  with  respect  to  adults  ?  Infallibility, 
we  know,  they  disclaim,  and  a  medium  between  both  will  not  be 
pretended.  Now  if  a  visible  probability  of  relation  to  the  king- 
dom of  glory  be,  according  to  our  Lord,  a  reason  of  a  visible  access 
to  Him  ;  and  if  He  says,  "  Of  such  "  (understanding  thereby,  with 
our  oj)posers,  the  species  of  infants  dying  in  their  infancy)  "  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,"  or  heavenly  glory  ;  it  follows,  that  we  have 
a  stronger  I'eason  for  concluding  that  any  child  whatever  belongs 
to  the  visible  Church,  than  any  can  have  respecting  any  adult.  In 
the  latter  we  may  be  deceived,  in  the  former  we  cannot.  The 
premises  duly  weighed,  we  dare  not  hesitate  to  conclude,  that  the 
balance  evidently  turns  in  favour  of  Psedobaptisra. 

Sliould  any  object,  that  to  acknowledge  the  church-membership 
of  infants  would  not  amount  to  a  concession  to  justify  Pgedo- 
baptism  ;  I  answer,  If  baptism  be  the  only  regular  way  and  manner 
of  solemn  admission  into  the  gospel  Church,  (as  the  learned  Mr 
Tombes  allows, ;{:  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  generality  of •  Antipaedo- 
baptists,)  it  will  be  time  enough  to  prove  the  certain  connexion 
between  church-membership  and  baptism,  when  our  opponents 
enter  their  protest  against  it. 

Before  I  dismiss  this  branch  of  our  subject,  the  length  of  which 
has  been  occasioned  by  the  subtle  evasions  of  our  adversaries,  I 
would  present  the  reader  with  the  following  words  of  Mr  Eichard 
Baxter  : — "  Doth  Christ  take  them  [infants]  in  His  arms,  and  would 

*  See  §  41.  +  See  Baxter's  Plain  Script.  Proof,  p.  105. 

X  Apology,  p.   54.     Sue  Baxter's  Plain  Script.  Proof,  p.  24. 
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He  have  them  all  put  out  of  His  visible  Church  ?  Would  He  have 
us  receive  theiu  in  His  name,  and  yet  not  receive  them  into  His 
Church,  nor  as  His  disciples  ?  How  can  infants  be  received  in 
Christ's  name,  if  they  belong  not  visibly  to  Him  and  His  Church  ? 
Nay,  doth  Christ  account  it  a  receiving  of  Himself,  and  shall  I 
then  refuse  to  receive  them,  or  acknowledge  them,  the  subjects 
of  His  visible  kingdom  ?  For  my  part,  seeing  Christ  hath  given 
me  so  full  a  discovery  of  His  will  in  this  point,  I  will  boldly 
adventure  to  follow  His  rule,  and  had  rather  answer  Him,  upon 
His  own  encouragement,  for  admitting  a  hundred  infants  into 
His  Church,  than  answer  for  keeping  out  of  one."*  "I  desire 
any  tender-conscienced  Christian,  that  is  in  doubt  whether  infants 
should  be  admitted  members  of  the  visible  Church,  and  would  fain 
know  what  is  the  pleasure  of  Christ  in  this  thing,  to  bethink  him- 
self, whether  it  be  more  likely  that  it  will  please  Christ  better  to 
bring,  or  solemnly  admit,  infants  into  the  Church,  or  to  shut  them 
out?  And  whether  these  tuoi'ds  of  Christ,  so  plain  and  earnest, 
will  not  be  a  better  plea  at  judgment  for  our  admitting  infants, 
than  any  that  ever  they  [Antipeedobaptists]  brought,  will  be  to 
them  for  refusing  them  ? "  -f*  "1  bless  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  King 
of  the  Church,  for  having  so  great  a  tenderness  to  the  infants 
themselves,  and  so  great  a  care  of  the  information  of  His  Church 
concerning  His  will,  as  to  speak  it  thus  plainly,  that  plain-mean- 
ing men  may  well  see  His  mind  ;  even  as  if  He  had  therefore  done 
this  because  He  foresaw  that  in  these  latter  days  some  would  arise 
that  would  renew  the  disciples'  mistake  in  this  point."  :|: 

§  44.  Having,  as  proposed,  (§  39,)  considered  our  Lord's  con- 
firming and  decisive  sentence  concerning  the  church-privileges  of 
infants,  we  proceed  to  consider  more  briefly  the  same  thing  ini- 
plied  in  what  He  says  of  Israel  and  certain  towns  and  cities, 
through  the  whole  course  of  His  ministry. 

(L)  It  is  well  known  that  the  mission  and  ministry  of  Christ 
were  primarily  intended  for  the  use  of  the  Jews,  (Matt.xv.  24 ;)  with 
which  coincides  His  commission  to  the  seventy,  (Matt.  x.  G.)  Now, 
if  our  Lord  by  His  ministry  addressed  Israel  as  a  body  of  people, 
even  as  they  were  wont  to  be  addressed  by  the  former  prophets ; 
and  the  same  was  given  in  commission  to  the  seventy  disciples, 

*  Plain  Script.  Pioof,  p.  103.  t  Ibid,  p.  106. 

X  Ibid.,  p.  107.  See,  al.so,  Dr  Doddriflgo's  excellent  improvement  of  the  sacred 
stf)ry,  Fani.  Expos.,  §  13(5. 
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that  they  should  "go  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel," 
preaching,  and  saying,  "The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand;"  it 
follows  that  their  national  conversion  was  proposed,  and  but  for 
their  unbelief  and  general  rejection  of  the  Messiah,  would  have 
been  effected.  Therefore,  it  was  economically  and  ministerially 
intended  that  the  Jewish  infants  should  be  among  the  converted, 
or  subjects  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom.  Consequently,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  suppose  that  those  who  did  receive  Him  were  not 
favoured  in  regard  to  their  children,  as  they  would  have  been  oil 
the  general  conversion  of  their  countrymen,  except  obliged  thereto 
by  a  revealed  fact.  But  no  such  revealed  fact  exists.  Hence  we 
conclude,  that  the  infants  and  dependents  of  converted  Jews  were 
de  jure  members  of  the  gospel  Church,  and,  for  aught  appears  to 
the  contrary,  de  facto  likewise. 

(2.)  The  same  thing  is  implied  in  our  Lord's  instructions  to  His 
disciples,  (Luke  x.  5-15.)  They  were  instructed  to  direct  their 
message  to  families  and  cities ;  the  family  was  blessed,  proselyted, 
or  discipled,  if  the  son  of  peace  was  there  ;  and  in  proportion  as  a 
city  gave  reception  to  them  and  their  message,  it  was  discipled  in 
like  manner.  But  if  they  and  their  message  were  despised  and 
rejected,  an  awful  curse  was  denounced.  The  threatened  M^oe  was 
levelled  against  the  inhabitants  of  a  place  collectively,  in  which 
the  parents  and  children  shared  alike,  at  least  externally;  which 
implies  that  the  contrary  blessings  would  have  been  shared  in 
common,  on  supposition  of  the  parents  receiving  the  gospel.  Now 
it  appears  that  what  was  required  of  these  families  and  cities  for 
the  continuance  and  extension  of  their  religious  privileges,  was 
their  not  rejecting  the  gospel  message ;  but  personally  to  repent 
and  believe  in  such  a  sense  as  is  peculiar  to  the  regenerate,  cannot 
be  supposed  to  be  that,  and  that  alone,  which  entitled  whole 
families  and  cities  to  discij)leship  and  gospel  privileges. 

(3.)  What  our  Lord  says  in  His  lamentation  over  Jerusalem, 
(Luke  xiii.  34,  35,  xix.  41-44,  Matt,  xxiii.  37,  38,)  implies,  that, 
had  it  not  been  for  its  ingratitude  and  unbelief,  in  that  general 
sense  before  mentioned,  its  religious  privileges  would  have  been 
continued,  confirmed,  and  enlarged,  as  well  as  its  temporal  cala- 
mities averted.  "How  often,"  says  the  compassionate  Saviour, 
"  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together,  as  a  hen  doth 
gather  her  brood  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not!"     Again, 
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"  He  beheld  tlie  city,  and  wept  over  it,  saying,  If  thou  hadst "  (or, 
Oh  that  thou  hadst!)  "known,  even  thou,  at  least  in  this  thy 
day,  the  things  which  belong  unto  thy  peace  !  but  now  they  are 
hid  from  thine  eyes  ;  .  .  .  .  because  thou  knewest  not  the  time  of 
thy  visitation."  Is  it  not  here  implied  that  the  genuine  tendency 
and  express  design  of  our  Lord's  ministry  complied  with,  would 
have  prevented  their  awful  doom  ?  But  what  was  that  doom  ? 
Did  it  not  include  a  dissolution,  not  merely  of  their  civil  polity, 
but  of  their  religious  privileges  also  ?  And  did  not  these  include 
the  church-memhership  of  their  infant  children,  which  we  have 
seen  was  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  and, 
therefore,  would  not  have  been  abrogated  with  the  Mosaic  ritual  ? 
(4.)  The  same  conclusion  is  evidently  inferable  from  Matt.  xi. 
20-24,  where  our  Lord  upbraids  the  cities  wherein  most  of  His 
mighty  works  were  done,  because  they  rejjented  not ;  and  the  kind 
of  repentance  that  would  have  been  available,  for  the  purpose  of 
admission  into  the  gospel  dispensation,  is  mentioned  ver.  21,  "a. 
repenting  in  sackcloth  and  ashes ;"  in  the  same  manner  as 
Nineveh,  (compare  Matt.  xii.  41.)  From  whence,  and  from  the 
foregoing  passages,  we  infer,  that  the  whole  tendency  and  ex- 
press design  of  our  Lord's  ministry,  and  that  of  His  disciples, 
implied  that  the  church-membershijD  and  religious  privileges  of 
parents  were  to  be  extended  to  their  children  under  the  gosi^el. 
Consequently,  the  Antipredobaptist  plan  of  evangelising  and  dis- 
cipling  the  nations,  which  admits  none  to  the  Christian  Church,  in 
its  more  universal  form,  but  on  personal  profession  of  what  is 
deemed  saving  faith  and  repentance,  differs  essentially  from  that 
of  Christ  through  the  whole  course  of  His  ministry.  Should  it  be 
said,  that  we  ought  to  distinguish  beween  the  averting  of  judgment 
from  a  people,  and  their  partaking  of  religious  privileges  and  rites  ; 
I  answer,  it  is  true  these  are  distinguishable,  but  it  is  equally  true, 
that  no  such  distinction  can  be  of  any  real  service  to  the  Anti- 
pa3dobaptist  cause.  For,  being  Jeiuish  towns  and  cities,  families  and 
people,  the  mode  of  their  conversion  is  to  be  sought  from  their 
own  history,  and  the  former  revolutions  that  had  before  obtained 
in  the  Church  of  God ;  except  a  difierent  manner  be  expressly 
specified.  Whatever  hypothesis  is  erected  in  defiance  of  this 
fundamental  rule,  must  be  necessarily  a  baseless  fabric.  Or,  we 
may  as  soon  contrive  an  even  balance  possessed  of  the  wonderful 
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property  of  outweighing  something  with  notJiing,  as  to  contrive  a 
rule  for  exckiding  infants  from  the  Church  of  the  New  Testament, 
without  an  express  injunction  for  so  doing  ! 

§  45.  In  confirmation  of  our  general  argument,  that  it  is  the 
WILL  OF  Christ  infants  should  partake  of  all  their  parents'  privi- 
leges, and  consequently  that  of  baptism,  we  next  appeal  to  that 
capital  text,  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  "Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all 
nations,  baptizing  them,"  and  so  on.*  "  The  whole  tenor  of  the 
succeeding  books  of  the  New  Testament  shews  that  Christ  designed 
by  this  commission  that  the  gospel  should  be  preached  to  all 
nations  without  exception,  not  only  to  the  Jews,  but  to  all  the 
idolatrous  Gentiles  ;  but  the  prejudices  of  the  apostles  led  them  at 
first  to  mistake  the  sense,  and  to  imagine  that  it  referred  only  to 
their  going  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Jews  among  all  nations,  or 
to  those  who  should  be  willing  to  become  Jews.""f*  It  is,  I  believe, 
generally  agreed,  that  by  all  nations  (jravTa  ra  eOvrf)  is  intended 
the  Gentile  world  at  large,  together  with  the  Jewish  nation.  They 
were  no  longer  to  confine  their  labours  among  the  lost  sheep  of 
Israel.  The  middle  wall  of  partition  being  taken  down,  their  com- 
mission is  unlimited.  The  whole  habitable  globe  is  their  diocese, 
in  which  they  were  to  employ  their  extraordinary  talents  and 
seraphic  zeal,  without  any  official  superiority. 

In  our  inquiry  into  the  controverted  part  of  this  important  pas- 
sage, it  will  be  necessary  to  premise  what  is  properly  the  point 
contended  for  from  these  words.  And  this  is  the  rather  necessary, 
on  account  of  the  following  remarkable  declaration  : — "  Could  it 
be  j)roved  that  ^aOr^revaare  sometimes  conveys  the  idea  of  making 

*  Mr  Booth  says,  this  "  is  not  a  mere  allusion  to  baptism,  nor  an  incidental  use 
of  the  term,  but  it  is  the  institution  of  that  ordinance."  But  what  ]}voof  does  he 
offer  in  sujiport  of  this  assertion  ?  Why,  "  it  is  the  first  appointment  of  baptism 
for  the  \ise  of  the  Gentiles  ;"  and  "  Jesus  Christ,  on  this  occasion,  expressly  claims 
all  authority  in  heaven  and  on  earth." — Piedobaptisin  Examined,  p.  322.  But  how 
can  the  fact  of  its  being  now  first  appointed  for  the  use  of  the  Gentiles,  disprove  its 
being  before  a^jpointed  for  the  use  of  the  Jews  ?  With  as  great  propriety  maj'-  it 
be  inferred,  that  because  in  this  commission  we  have  the  first  appointment  of 
preaching  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  therefore  the  gospel  was  not  preached  before  to 
the  Jews  !  Did  not  the  disciples  baptize  before  this  period  ?  And  was  not  that 
done  hy  commission  from  Christ  ?  Had  He  not  authority.  Divine  authority,  to  com- 
mission ?  Or  was  it  now  His  kingly  office  commenced  ?  "  He  plainly  apptears  as 
King  of  Zion  and  Sovereign  of  the  ivorld."  But  will  Mr  B.  say  that  He  was  not  so 
prior  to  this  period  ?  If  not,  how  does  this  sliew  that  baptism  was  not  before 
instituted  ? 

t  Doddridge's  Fivui.  Expn^.  in  loc.,  note. 
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disciples,  where  there  is  no  teaching;  and  that  ^airrl^ovTe^;  is 
occasionally  used  for  pouring  or  sprinkling,  where  there  is  no  im- 
mersion ;  yet  the  dispute  between  us  and  our  brethren  would  not 
be  decided,  because  this  question  would  still  remain  for  discus- 
sion :  Is  making  a  disciple  'without  instruction,  in  the  one  case, 
and  pouring  or  sprinkling,  in  the  other,  the  NATUKAL  and  PEIM- 
ARY  signification  of  these  Greek  words?"*  In  settling  this  point, 
if  we  wish  not  to  confound,  it  will  be  necessary  to  distinguish. 
Still  the  dispute  would  not  he  decided,  because  of  the  natueal 
and  PPJMAEY  signification.  Here  let  the  following  things  be  con- 
sidered : — 

(1 .)  There  is  an  important  difference  between  a  primary  philo- 
logical or  etymological,  and  a  pirimary  legal  sense  of  terms, 
founded  on  this  ground — that  terms  acquire  different  acceptations 
according  to  the  positions  in  which  they  stand.  There  is  hardly 
any  law,  sacred  or  civil,  but  may  furnish  a  confirmation  of  this 
necessary  distinction,  -f- 

(2.)  It  follows,  that  a  term,  in  its  primary  legal  sense,  may  have 
one  acceptation,  while  in  its  primary  philological  sense  it  occupies 
another.  And  this,  we  contend,  is  the  case  here,  even  on  supposi- 
tion that  /jbaOrjrevo)  (referring  the  other  term  to  its  proper  place) 
signifies,  in  its  primary  philological  meaning,  and  in  certain  posi- 
tions, what  Mr  B.  contends  for. 

(3.)  Nothing  is  capable  of  fixing  the  exact  legislative  force  of  a 
word  or  phrase,  but  a  careful  and  impartial  attention  to  circum- 
stances ;  and  these  refer  either  to  the  sovereign  or  the  subject. 
For,  if  we  overlook  relations,  time,  place,  customs,  laws  abeady  in 
force,  and  the  like,  what  success  can  be  exj)ected  in  ascertaining 
/  the  sense  1 

(4.)  That  must  needs  be  the  most  natural  signification,  which 
results  from  a  due  weighing  of  all  circumstances.  Should  not  the 
force  and  comparative  influence  of  terms  be  sought  in  connexion 

*  Ptedobaptism  Examined,  p.  322. 

t  "  It  must  be  observed,  that  in  translating,  we  are  not  to  render  ivord  for 
word,  but  sense  for  sense,  and  that  the  most  literal  versions  are  not  always  the  most 
faithful.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  the  letter  and  the  literal 
sense.  The  letter  is  the  word  explained  according  to  its  etymology.  The  literal 
sense  is  the  meaning  of  the  author,  which  is  frequently  quite  different  from  the 
grammatical  signification  of  the  words." — Beausohrc  and  L'Enfant's  Introdvrtion 
to  the  Reading  of  the  Holy  Smptures,  a}).  Bishop  Watson's  Collection  of  Theological 
Tracts,  vol.  iii.,  p.  103. 
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with  the  constitution  and  genius,  and  especially  the  former  statutes 
of  any  state  ?  And  is  not  this  rule  equally  apj^licable  to  that  king- 
dom which  is  not  of  this  world  ? 

These  things  considered,  then,  may  we  not  justly  expostulate. 
How  was  it  possible  for  the  disciples — who  were  native  Jews,  and 
brought  up  in  the  bosom  of  the  Jewish  Church,  receiving  instruc- 
tions from  the  Messiah,  who  was  alike  circumcised — to  understand 
the  terms  employed  in  this  text  in  any  other  sense  than  that  which 
includes  infants  with  their  parents  ?  Would  they  understand  their 
commission  in  a  sense  to  which  they  never  had  been  accustomed  ? 
take  words  capable  of  two  constructions  in  that  sense  which  ex- 
cluded infants  from  their  parents'  privileges  ?  a  sense,  I  will  add, 
they  never  heard  of ;  nay,  that  NEVER  HAD  BEEN  heard  of  SINCE 
THE  WORLD  BEGAN  ?  Or,  had  they  been  previously  versed  in  our 
opponents'  notions  about  positive  rites  ?  These  we  have  seen,  and 
seen,  I  think,  demonstrated,  to  be  inconsistent  with  truth ;  and 
therefore,  may  boldly  affirm,  they  were  governed  by  no  such  maxims. 
Moreover,  could  they  so  easily  forget,  in  the  interpretation  and 
execution  of  their  commission,  their  Lord's  repeated  declarations, 
that  "  of  infants  was  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ?"  Could  they  forget 
His  being  greatly  displeased  with  them  for  their  not  paying  in- 
fants that  attention  which  was  their  due,  and  to  which  culpable 
neglect  their  ambitious  and  erroneous  views  of  the  gospel  kingdom 
had  betrayed  them  ?  Had  they  not  just  reason  ever  after  to  fear 
adopting  any  sentiment  or  practice  which  would  exclude  infants 
from  a  visible  access  to  their  Divine  Friend  and  Saviour ;  by 
whom  their  privileges,  as  visible  church-members,  had  been  so 
exjjressly  asserted  and  confirmed  ?     (See  §§  39-43.) 

"  Are  these  the  senses  of  those  terms,"  says  Mr  B.,  "  that  would 
naturally  first  occur  to  the  mind  of  a  wise  and  impartial  person 
on  reading  or  hearing  this  law  of  baptism  ? "  And  again,  "  Each  of 
these  emphatical  words,  making  a  capital  figure  in  the  heavenly 
edict,  should  be  understood  in  its  most  p)lain,  and  common,  and  ex- 
jwessive  signification ;  for,  as  to  any  absurdity  following  upon  it, 
our  opponents  pretend  none,  but  what  imp)lies  a  begging  of  the 
question."  *  We  answer,  that  in  connexion  with  all  those  circum- 
stances of  legal  inter23retation  which  ought  to  be  taken  into  the 
account,  the  sense  which  includes  infants  with  their  parents  in 
this  phrase — fxadrjTevaare  iravra  ra  edvr),  /3a7rTt^ovTe<;  avTOV<; — is 
*  Predobaptisra  Examined,  p.  322. 
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not  only  the  first  that  would  occur  to  the  mind  of  the  disciples, 
but  we  maintain  that  there  is  the  "  highest  evidence  "  the  Legis- 
lator did  intend  that  sense.  Nay,  further,  we  insist  that  it  is 
"  highly  absurd  "  to  interpret  them  otherwise  than  what  we  con- 
tend for,  and  that  without  "begging  of  the  question  disputed." 
For,  is  it  to  "  beg  the  question,"  to  take  into  the  -account  the  cir- 
cumstances of  legislation  ?  And  were  not  the  disciples  always  ac- 
customed, as  Jews,  and  as  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  to  reckon  infants 
as  members  of  the  Church  with  their  parents,  in  every  preceding 
dispensation  ?  Besides  ;  on  supposition  that  our  Lord  intended, 
in  so  many  words,  to  establish  our  sense  of  the  text,  how  could  it 
be  more  properly  expressed,  or  more  effectually  established  ?  And 
though  designed  for  all  ages  and  nations,  that  does  not  hinder  their 
being  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  persons  first  addressed. 
Upon  the  most  equitable  ground,  therefore,  it  would  be  absurd  to 
suppose  the  disciples  understood  them  of  adults  only.  This  being 
the  case,  nothing  can  be  admissible  in  evidence  against  Psedo- 
baptist  principles,  from  this  or  any  other  text,  which  does  not  re- 
ject and  excommunicate  infants  in  the  most  express  and  unequi- 
vocal manner.  I  say  excommunicate;  for  can  it  be  anything 
short  of  this,  when  the  whole  species  of  infants  is  cut  off  from  the 
Church  militant  at  one  blow  ?  Before  we  accede  to  such  a  step,  is 
it  not  proper  to  pause,  to  pause  again,  and  to  inquire  with  holy 
alarm.  On  what  ground  are  they  excluded  from  the  Church  on 
earth,  who  are  confessedly  admitted  to  glory,  dying  in  then*  infant 
state?  The  Jews  were  cut  off' ior  unbelief;  but  this  is  no  adequate 
cause  in  the  case  of  infants  born  in  the  city  of  God.  Is  the  species 
of  infants  more  wicked  now  than  before  and  after  the  deluge,  that 
they  should  be  debarred  from  their  parents'  privileges  ?  Where  is 
the  broad  seal  of  heaven  to  ratify  that  absolute  authority  which 
puts  an  end  to  all  strife  ?  I  must  ingenuously  confess,  that,  with 
all  the  light  Mr  B.  has  thrown  upon  the  point,  I  can  discover  no 
such  authority.  But  I  see,  or  think  I  see,  every  part  of  the  Divine 
dispensations,  and  the  whole  of  the  sacred  oracles,  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  Psedobaptism,  and  delivering  a  verdict  not  a  little 
favourable  to  it. 

§  46.  But  Mr  B.'s  most  formidable  objection,  and  that  on  which 
he  seems  to  lay  the  principal  stress,  is  still  behind.  Its  figure  is 
that  of  a  horned  dilemma : — "  If  this  law  of  the  Lord  have  any 
regard  to  instruction  as  a  prerequisite  for  baptism,  that  instruc- 
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tion  must  be  required  either  of  aU  or  only  of  some.  To  affinu 
the  latter,  there  is  not  the  least  ground  in  this  Divine  canon,  be- 
cause it  makes  no  distinction  between  what  is  required  of  some, 
and  what  is  demanded  of  others.  It  remains,  then,  that  all  must 
be  taught,  that  all  must  become  disciples,  before  they  are  bap- 
tized."* This,  does  not  appear  to  me  consequential  and  solid, 
though  subtle.  I  would,  therefore,  propose  what  to  my  apprehen- 
sion seems  to  be  the  precise  meaning  of  our  Lord  in  the  text — 
viz.,  That  gospel  ministers  should  proselyte,  disciple  or  teach,  and 
baptize  all  PEOPEE  subjects  in  all  nations,  introducing  them 
thereby  into  the  gospel  kingdom,  and  exercising  their  commission 
discretionally,  pro  captu  singulorum  et  instantium  rerum.  And 
not  only  do  I  think  this  to  be  the  genuine  intent  of  the  commis- 
sion, but  apprehend  that,  by  fair  criticism  and  argument,  it  is 
impossible  to  settle  the  meaning  of  the  text  by  any  other  interpre- 
tation, i*  For,  if  it  be  said  that  rrdvra  ra  eOvq  must  be  taken 
strictly,  and  without  any  such  qualification, — if  /jLadrjrevcraTe  be 
understood  in  that  sense  of  proselyting  which  may  be  done  with- 
out instructioti,  absolutely  and  unconditionally, — if  we  say  that  all 
who  are  taught  may  be  baptized  without  distinction, — they  all  lie 
equally  exposed  to  exception,  uncertainty,  and  error. 

But  here  it  is  observable,  that  what  Mr  B.  cites  as  concessions 
from  Hoornbeckius,  Ridgley,  Calvin,  Poole,  Beckmanus,  Barrow, 
Mastricht,  Burnet,  Whitby,  Venema,  &c.,  who  were  professed 
Psedobaptists,  should  be  understood  in  the  sense  just  proposed ; 
and  what  those  passages  fairly  imply  is,  that  it  would  be  an  abuse 
of  the  term  jxaO-qrevaare  to  plead  from  it  the  mode  of  discipling 
which  the  Church  of  Rome  has  sometimes  adopted  to  the  disgrace 
of  the  Christian  religion.     It  is  extremely  improbable,  nay,  highly 

*  Psedobaptism  Examined,  p.  325. 

+  "  It  seems  to  me,"  says  the  judicious  Dr  Guyse,  "  that  iMaOr^nxinaTi  'jdvra 
TU  sdvrj,  disciple  all  nations,  relates  to  the  whole  design  of  Christ's  commission 
for  making  disciples  to  Him;  and  that  fSa-TrrrC^Oirsg,  and  diddaxovrsg  auroiig, 
baptising  and  teaching  them,  are  mentioned  as  particular  branches  of  that 
general  design,  the  order  of  which  was  tcj  be  determined  by  the  circumstances 
of  things.  And  these,  indeed,  made  it  necessary  that,  in  discipling  adult  Jews 
and  heathens,  they  should  be  taught  before  they  were  baptized;  but  other  cir- 
curastance.s,  in  the  settled  state  of  the  gospel  kingdom,  make  it  as  necessary, 
that,  in  discipling  the  children  of  believers,  \_i.e.,  of  Christians,]  they  should  be 
first  baptized,  and  aftenvards  taught,  as  the  children  of  Jews,  and  of  proselytes 
to  their  religion,  were  first  circumcised,  and  when  they  grew  up  were  instructed 
in  the  faith  of  the  God  of  Isi'ael." — Note  in  loc. 
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uncharitable,  to  suppose  that  these  eminent  characters  should  be 
capable  of  so  glaring  a  contradiction  as  to  hold  any  sense  of  the 
word  jjuaOrjTevoi  incompatible  witli  infant  discipleship  and  baptism. 
However  that  be,  my  business  is  not  to  vindicate  characters, 
but  to  investigate  truth.  In  fact,  the  text  is  capable  of  abuse  in 
two  opposite  extremes  :  the  one  strains  them  \i.e.,  its  terms]  into 
a  sense  too  general ;  the  other  into  a  sense  too  particular,  or  un- 
reasonably contracted.  But  if  repentance  and  faith  be  required 
ONLY  of  adults  as  conditions,  sine  qua  nan,  of  salvation,  for  the 
very  same  reason  teaching  is  required  only  of  adults  as  a  condi- 
tion, sine  qua  non,  of  bajytism.  Here  the  hackneyed  distinction 
between  the  different  kinds  of  evidence  required  in  moral  duties 
and  positive  rites  is  useless ;  for  is  it  not  an  act  equally  sovereign 
to  ijrescribe  the  conditions  of  salvation  and  the  qualifications  for 
baptism  ?  And  is  not  the  former  as  much  included  in  Mr  B.'s 
definition  of  positive  absolute  authority  as  the  latter  can  be  ?  Be- 
sides, are  not  these  qualifications  for  salvation  and  baptism  respec- 
tively delivered  in  the  same  conwiission?  It  follows,  therefore, 
inevitably,  that  if  this  commission  (see  Mark  xvi.  15,  16)  excludes 
infants  from  baptism,  it  must  on  the  same  principle  exclude  them 
from  salvation  and  glory,  contrary  to  our  opponents'  declarations. 
Nor  will  it  ever  be  in  their  power — I  scruple  not  to  affirm  it — to 
prove  the  greater  probability  of  dying  infants'  salvation  than  their 
perdition,  without  at  the  same  time  furnishing  us  with  premises 
from  which  we  may  fairly  conclude  they  may  be  baptized  while 
living ;  for  if  it  be  said  tliat  their  salvation  may  be  gathered  from 
other  considerations,  so  may  the  duty  of  parents  and  ministers  to 
baptize  them.  But  this,  I  hope,  has  been  sufficiently  established 
before. 

"  Here  one  can  hardly  forbear  to  remark,"  says  Mr  B.,  "  in  what 
opposite  ways  this  capital  text  is  interpreted,  to  make  it  agree 
with  different  hypotheses."*  True;  and  we  claim  the  liberty,  in 
turn,  to  class  his  interpretation  among  those  which  are  so  different 
and  opposite.  Or,  can  he  suppose  that  his  hypothesis  must  needs 
pass  for  true,  because  he  finds  a  disagreement  among  other 
authors  ?  Were  this  mode  of  arguing  admitted,  with  what  ease 
might  the  Quakers  confute  the  Paedobaptists  and  Antipjedobap- 
tists  alike,  the  Papists  our  Protestant  principles,  and  Deists  our 
common  Christianity! 

*   Pnge  330. 
VOL.  IL  N 
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§  47.  It  would  be  easy  to  produce  a  long  list  of  emineut  authors 
ancient  and  modern,  who  render  the  word  fiadrjTeveiv  by,  TO  pbose- 
LYTE,  to  disciple,  or  TO  MAKE  DISCIPLES,  as  well  as  by  to  teach. 
Let  the  few  following  suffice.  Thus  Leigh,  in  his  "  Critica  Sacra:" 
— " Ma67]T€vaaT€,  '  Go  and  teach  all  nations;'  or  word  for  word 
from  the  Greek,  '  Go  make  them  disciples,'  as  it  is  expounded, 
John  iv.  1."  Bullinger  : — "  DisciPULATE,  sive,  facite  niihi  discipu- 
los."  *  Dutch  Annotators  : — "  Instruct  all  the  nations,  or  make 
disciples  among  all  nations,  as  the  word  is  also  taken,  Acts  xiv. 
21  ;  Mark  xvi.  15."  Poole's  Continuators  : — "  The  Greek  is,  ytia^?/- 
revaare,  MAKE  DISCIPLES  all  nations."  Doddridge  : — "  Go  forth 
therefore,  and  peoselyte  all  the  nations  of  the  earth."  f  Turre- 
tine : — "  Vox  fjLaOrjTeveiv,  qua  Christus  utitur,  proprie  non  tarn 
est  docere  per  predicationem  quam  discipulos  facePvE,  quod  fit 
etiam  administratione  baptismi,  qui  est  sacramentum  initiationis> 
et  primus  in  ecclesiam  et  familiam  Christi  introitu.s."  I  Stockius  ; 
— "  MadT]T€vco,  Facio  discipulum.  Proprie  discipulatum  innuit, 
et  transitive,  notans,  discipulum  faceee."  §  Beza  : — "  Madrj- 
revecv,  hie  non  neutropassive  pro  discipulum  esse,  sed  active  accipi- 
tur;  g-.d  discipulate."  Gataker  : — "  Discipulos  facite."  Light- 
foot  : — "  Introducite  per  baptismum,  ut  doceantur.  Errant  qui 
hinc  colligunt,  necessario  docendos  qui  baptizandi  sunt.  Dixit 
ethnicus  ad  Hileleiw,  j^^'osely turn  mefac,  ut  me  doceas."  \\  Ham- 
mond:— "Matt,  xxviii.  19.  The  phrase  which  is  there  used  in 
the  original  is  a  singular  one,  not  duly  exjjressed  by  our  English 
*  teach.'  It  is  yu-a^T/revo-are,  MAKE  DISCIPLES,  or  receive  into  dis- 
cipleship,  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name,  &c.,  making 
this  form  of  baptism  their  ceremony  of  receiving  them.  John  iv. 
1,  fjiaOrjTa'i  iroiel  Kal  ^aiTTi^eL,  is  all  one  with  fiadrjrevaare  /Bair- 
ri^ovre'i.  Aihd(7K0VTe<i,  '  teaching,'  follows  after  /SaTrri^ovTef;,  'bap- 
tizing : '  all  that  are  thus  brought  and  received  ad  discipulatum, 
to  be  for  the  future  instructed  and  instituted  in  the  Christian  faith, 
may  surely  be  received  in  bajjtism,  the  ceremony  which  is  there 
prescribed  by  Christ  with  which  to  receive  disciples."^  Witsius  : 
— "Matt,  xxviii.  'Go  ye  therefore,  and  /jLaBrjTevaare,  disciple  all 
nations,  baptizing  them,'  &c.  There  Christ  commands  that  di.s- 
ciples  be  gathered  into  His  school,  and,  as  persons  in  covenant  with 

*  Crit.  Sacr.,  ad  verb.  f  Fam.  Expos.,  vol.  ii.,  §  202. 

i  Instit.  Theol.,  loc.  xix.,  quest,  xx.,  §  4.  §  Clav.  Nov.  Test,  in  voce. 

II  Poli  Synops.  in  loc.  ^  Six  Querie.?,  quer.  iv.,  §  25. 
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Him,  sealed  with  the  seal  of  baptijsm.  But  it  is  evident,  that  when 
parents  become  disciples  of  Christ,  their  children  likewise  are 
reckoned  in  the  number  of  disciples.  Just  as  among  the  Jews, 
together  with  the  proselyte  parents,  their  infants  were  initiated 
in  the  Jewish  rites.  It  was  needless,  therefore,  that  Christ  should 
make  express  mention  of  infants  as  the  subjects  of  bapti.sm."  * 

To  these  respectable  authorities  many  more  might  be  added, 
were  it  necessary ;  in  whom  we  find  fxadrjTevco  is  expressive  of 
such  discipleship  as  includes  infants  and  young  children,  no  less 
than  adults ;  and,  consequently,  the  previous  teaching  is  by  no 
means  essential  to  discipleship.  Therefore,  the  word  must  be  a 
general  term,  which  does  not,  nor  is  intended,  to  express  the 
specific  mode  of  discipling.  The  manner  of  executing  the  com- 
mand depends,  entirely  depends,  on  the  capacities  and  circum- 
stances of  the  persons  to  be  discipled.  And  this  discretionary 
nature  of  the  commission,  well  attended  to,  is  the  only  preventive 
against  abuses. 

Again  ;  if  infants  and  children  cannot  be  disciples,  they  cannot 
be  Christians,  for  these  terms  are  convertible,  and  used  synony- 
mously, (Acts  xi.  26  ;)  and  if  not  Christians,  they  cannot  belong  to 
Christ :  but  there  are  many  such,  our  opponents  grant,  who  belong- 
to  Christ,  (see  also  Mark  ix.  42  ;)  therefore  infants  may  be  dis- 
ciples, except  it  be  said  they  may  be  admitted  to  glory  without 
belonging  to  Christ,  which  is  absurd.  And  if  so,  they  may  be  dis- 
ciples without  human  teaching,  in  the  New  Testament  sense  of 
discipleship. 

Besides  ;  if  iravra  to,  eOvr)  be  the  object  of  the  command, 
fjiaOrjTevaaTe,  we  insist  that  the  rendering  disciple  is  more 
obvious  and  natural  than  the  other,  teach.  For  discipling,  in  the 
sense  now  explained,  may  naturally  and  strictly  belong  to  a 
nation,  to  cdl  the  nations ;  but  not  teaching.  Hence  we  further 
argue  :  if  the  discipling  in  the  text  be  such  as  may  comprehend  a 
nation,  nay,  all  the  nations,  as  it  certainly  is,  (excef)t  Christ  com- 
mands an  impossibility,)  then  it  is  such  as  cannot  agree  to  that 
specific  mode  of  discipling  which  is  effected  by  teaching,  exclu- 
sively. For,  on  Antipsedobaptist  principles,  what  tolerable  pro- 
priety can  there  be  in  making  all  nations  the  objects  of  disciple- 
ship !  According  to  them,  the  term  nation  must  have  a  very 
singular  acceptation  indeed  ;    for,  in  the  first  place,  they  must 

*  Witsii  (Econ.  Feeder.,  lib.  iv.  cap.  xvi.,  §  41. 
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exclude  from  it  all  infants  and  young  children  ;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  they  would  exclude  all  adults,  except  the  few,  comparatively 
very  few,  who  are  deemed  by  them  fit  subjects  of  baptism.  Well, 
when  they  have  taught  them,  few  as  they  may  be,  they  must  say, 
that  the  nation  (!)  is  discipled.  Does  not  such  an  interpretation 
militate  against  the  plain  and  natural  use  of  terms,  and  bid  defi- 
ance to  the  force  of  language  ?  On  our  principles,  it  may  be  some 
time  first  before  a  nation  be  discipled ;  but  on  our  opponents',  no 
nation  ever  can  be.  How  much  more  rational  and  agreeable  to 
the  language  of  prophecy,  and  how  much  more  worthy  of  the 
nature  of  the  Messiah's  visible  kingdom,  the  following  words  of 
the  judicious  and  venerable  Turretine  : — "  MaOrjra^i  jroieiv  non  est 
simpliciter  docere,  sed  discipulos  facere.  [Matt,  xxviii.  19,  Pro- 
batur  Paedobaptismus  ex  hoc  mandato]  ab  antithesi  nam  omnes 
gentis  opponuntur  omnibus  et  solis  Judseis,  ut  postulat  discrimen 
Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti.  Qui  jjrsecipit  omnes  gentes  baptizari, 
is  etiam  prsecipit  baptizari  infantes,  prteceptum  enim  de  genere 
includit  omnes  species."*  To  this  let  me  add  the  following  words 
of  Bishop  Beveridge : — "  Our  Lord  Christ,  a  little  before  His 
ascension  into  heaven,  left  orders  with  His  apostles,  and  in  them 
with  all  that  should  succeed  in  the  ministry  of  the  Church  to  the 
end  of  the  world,  to  make  all  nations  His  disciples,  by  baptizing 
them  in  the  name,  &c.,  as  the  original  words  plainly  import,  (Matt. 
xxviii.  1 9.)  It  is  to  be  further  observed,  that  when  our  Saviour 
ordained  baptism  to  be  the  way  or  means  of  admitting  persons 
into  His  Church,  or  the  congregation  of  His  disciples,  lest  we 
should  think,  as  some  have  done,  that  He  meant  it  only  of  those 
who  are  of  riper  years.  He  used  the  most  general  terms  that 
could  be  invented,  requiring  that  all  nations  should  be  baptized ; 
and  if  all  nations,  then  children  also,  which  are  a  great,  if  not  the 
greatest  part  of  every  nation."  -f* 

Moreover ;  there  seems  to  me  a  peculiar  propriety  in  our  Lord's 
using  terms  of  such  general  import ;  for  had  it  been,  instead  of 
fiaOrjrevaare,  any  term  which  excludes  teaching  as  a  mode  of  dis- 
cipling,  what  a  handle  must  ignorant  and  cruel  bigots  make  of  it 
in  subjecting  nations  to  the  Christian  faith  !  Ambitious  mission- 
aries might  then  justify  their  cruelties  with  specious  arguments, 
and  abuse  their  commission  by  pretending  to  Divine  credentialsv 

*  Instit.  Theol.,  loc.  xix.,  quest,  sx.,  §  4. 

t  Priv.  Thoughts,  Part  ii..  On  Christian  Education,  p.  6. 
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Would  not  any  other  term  be  liable  to  greater  abuses  and  stronger 
objections  than  that  which  is  wisely  chosen?  For  instance,  had 
Bt8daK(o  or  iraiheixo  been  adoj)ted  as  terms  less  general  to  express 
the  prerequisition  for  baptism,  it  Avould  have  weakened  what  we 
apprehend  our  Lord  meant  to  countenance — viz.,  our  obligation 
to  receive  children  together  with  their  parents  into  the  visible 
Church,  by  the  initiatory  rite  of  baptism.  On  the  other  hand,  had 
fiveo)  or  rekeco  been  substituted  for  fjia$r]T€V(o,  the  same  incon- 
venience would  have  followed.  For  though  the  two  former,  I 
presume,  might  have  conveyed  the  main  idea  contained  in  the 
latter,  (and  accordingly  some  of  the  Greek  fathers  seem  to  use 
them  synonymously ;  see  Isidore  of  Pellusiura,  lib.  ii.,  ep.  87,  &c.,) 
yet  they  would  have  been  on  many  accounts  less  eligible. 

Once  more  ;  why,  we  wish  to  know,  must  we  put  a  construc- 
tion so  unfavourable  to  infants  (when  no  necessity  requires  it) 
upon  every  clause  of  the  law  which  is  deemed  the  rule  of  entrance 
into  the  Church  militant ;  while  our  opponents  themselves  assume, 
and  justly  assume,  the  liberty  of  giving  an  apparently  opposite 
construction  to  that  law  which  refers  to  their  admission  to  the 
Church  triumphant  ?  "  He  that  helieveth  not  shall  be  damned." 
Nay,  we  may  add,  we  have  greater  apparent  reason,  from  this  very 
commission,  (Mark  xvi.  15,  16,)  for  excluding  infants  from  salva- 
tion, than  from  baptism.  For  we  contend  that  it  is  a  law  of 
nature  that  children  should  partake  of  all  the  external  rites  and 
privileges  of  religion  they  are  capable  of,  and  therefore  baptism 
together  with  their  parents  ;  which  cannot  be  said  of  their  salva- 
tion. 

To  conclude  ;  if  infants  were  deemed,  and  justly  deemed,  prose- 
lytes, *  they  may  in  like  manner  be  deemed  disciples  ;  "  for,"  as 

*  Dr  Stennett,  indeed,  seems  to  deny  this,  when  he  says,  "  Is  it  proper  to  say  of 
persons  that  they  may  be  proselyted  or  discipled  without  any  previous  instruction, 
conviction,  or  persuasion  ?" — Answer  to  Dr  A.,  p.  133.     To  this  I  reply — 

1.  If  it  was  customary  among  the  Jews  to  call  those  who  were  translated  from 
heathenism  to  the  true  religion,  or  the  kingdom  of  God  among  them,  Gerim, 
foreigners  or  inmates ;  and  if  it  was  customary  for  the  Greeks  to  call  these  irpoai- 
\vToi,  2>i'oselytes,  utto  tov  TrpoaeXij'Xvdevai. ;  and  if  it  be  fact  that  infants  were 
always  reckoned,  and  by  Divine  appointment,  (Exod.  xii.  48,  Num.  xv.  14,  15,) 
among  these  inmates, — we  may  well  ask  what  imi)ropnety  is  there  in  calling  an 
infant  a  proselyte  ? 

2.  It  is  an  incontestable  fact  that  the  Jewish  writers  speak  of  infants  and  little 
children  as  proselytes.  It  is  not  only  the  Gemara,  but  the  text  of  the  Misna  itself, 
both  in  the  Babylonian  and  Jerusalem  Talmud,  which  speaks  of  a  child  becoming, 
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a  great  critic  observes,  "  a  disciple  and  a  proselyte  being  perfectly 
all  one,  save  only  that  the  latter  denotes  a  coming  from  some  other 
nation  or  country,  which  difference  hath  no  place  in  this  matter, 
where  the  disciples  are  sj)ecified  to  be  received  from  all  nations."  * 
And  if  disciples,  they  ought  to  be  baptized ;  for  the  text  in  dis- 
pute affords  no  ground  of  excejDtion  against  any  who  are  disciples. 
"  Nor  ought  that  hoary  maxim  of  legal  interpretation  to  be  hastily 
cast  aside  :  We  must  not  distinguish  where  the  law  does  not  dis- 
tinguish." And  should  it  be  objected  that  infants  are  not  made 
disciples,  and  therefore  should  not  be  baptized,  we  answer,  if  they 
are  disciples,  they  must  be  constituted  such  ;  and  whether  that 
constitution  be  derived  from  a  Divine  appointment  in  favour  of 
the  species,  from  a  ministerial  act  whereby  they  are  proselyted  to 
the  Christian  religion,  (as  heathen  families  were  proselyted  to  the 
Jewish  religion,)  or  from  any  other  cause,  is  perfectly  immaterial 
in  the  present  argument.  As  to  the  trite  objection  urged  from 
the  order  of  the  words,  "  teach — baptizing  them,"  I  answer,  with 
Dr  Addington,  "It  is,  in  every  view,  indefensible  and  ill-grounded. 
It  is  a  mere  English  criticism  ; "  -}•  and  with  Dr  Hammond,  "  The 
phrase  which  is  there  used  in  the  original  is  a  singular  one,  not 
duly  expressed  by  our  English."  |  But,  even  in  our  translation, 
there  is  no  conjunction  to  denote  a  diversity  of  acts  ;  for  it  is  not 
"  teach  and  baptize,"  but  "  teach,  baptizing  them."  Hence  the 
author  last  quoted  says,  "  We  know  from  that  place  of  Matt, 
xxviii.  that  baptism  is  the  solemn  ceremony  of  receiving  into 
Christ's  school,  the  Church."  § 

And,  indeed,  were  our  opposers  indulged  with  their  favourite 
rendering,  teach,  they  must  either  renounce  their  singular  notion 

or  being  made,  a  jwoselyte.  And  the  Gcmara  sjieaks  expressly  of  "  a  proselyte  in 
infancy."  And  Maimonides  calls  a  little  child  or  an  infant,  "  a  proselyte."  (See 
Dr  Wall's  History  of  Infant  Baptism,  Introd.,  §§  3,  4,  with  the  authors  there  re- 
ferred to.)  This  Dr  Gill  himself  could  not  gainsay,  and  therefore  gives  it  up, 
(Body  of  Div.,  vol.  iii.,  486.) 

3.  If  a  proselyte  be  advena,  a  stranger,  one  come  over  from  one  place  or  relaticni 
to  another,  as  the  term  imfujrts,  what  impropriety  is  there  in  applying  it  to  in- 
fants ?  When  we  say  "strangers  are  come  to  a  place,"  is  there  any  imjJropriety  in 
our  including  infants,  because  these  are  strictly  brought  ? 

4.  When  our  Lord  says  of  infants,  (Matt.  xix.  14,)  "Suffer  them,  and  forbid 
them  not,  eXdelv  irpos  fie,"  is  there  not  the  strictest  propriety  in  calling  infants, 
when  brought,  pkoselttes  ? 

*  Dr  Hammond's  Six  Quer.,  q.  iv.,  §  27.     t  Christian  Minister's  Reas.,  p.  112. 
J  Ut  supra,  §  25.  §  Ibid.,  §  26. 
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of  positive  institutions,  as  utterly  excluding  all  analogy  and  infer- 
ential reasoning,  or  find  themselves  involved  in  endless  uncer- 
tainty ;  for  on  what  authority  can  they  deny  baptism  to  any  who 
are  taught  t  And  yet,  how  very  unfit  for  baptism,  our  opponents 
being  judges,  are  numbers  who  are  taiujlit,  and  who  profess  that 
Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  and  the  only  Saviour  ?  But  if  "  we  must 
not  distinguish  where  this  law  does  not  distinguish,"  what  gross 
absurdities  would  follow  ?  Not  more  opposite  is  the  Antipsedo- 
baptist  hypothesis  to  the  ti'uth,  than  subversive  of  itself! 

§  48.  Let  us  next  inquire,  In  what  sense  the  apostles  understood 
their  commission  ?  and,  jDarticularly,  Whether  they  did  not  under- 
stand it  to  include  the  discipleship  and  baptism  of  infants  with 
their  parents  ?  But  here  it  is  necessary  to  prescribe  the  limits  of 
our  inquiry.  Now,  since  the  positive  part  of  the  evidence  has 
been  already  established,  it  would  be  sufficient  for  us,  in  point  of 
strict  argument,  to  act  henceforth  only  on  the  defensive;  for  until 
that  part  be  disproved,  (which,  I  presume,  will  not  be  done  in  a 
hurry,)  the  smallest  probability  will  be  a  corroborating  addition- 
We  shall,  therefore,  attend,  in  the  remaining  part  of  this  chapter, 
to  what  we  apprehend  to  be,  in  connexion  with  the  premises,  addi- 
tional evidence ;  reserving  for  another  j^lace  an  examination  of 
those  passages  in  the  apostolic  writings  which  are  supposed  by 
our  opposers  to  be  inimical  to  Psedobaptism. 

Let  us  begin  with  Acts  ii.  89,  "  For  the  promise  is  to  you,  and 
to  your  children,  and  to  all  that  are  afar  off,  even  to  as  many  as 
the  Lord  our  God  shall  call."  There  are  three  terms  in  this  pas- 
sage— promise,  children,  call — the  exact  meaning  of  which  it  is 
necessary  to  ascertain  before  any  deduction  be  attempted. 

(First,)  What  are  we  to  understand  by  the  promise  ?  A  satis- 
factory answer  to  this  question  requires  that  we  should  fix  the 
meaning  of  the  term  eTrayyekia,  2)romise,  and  determine  what  is 
the  matter  promised ;  for  every  promise  is  of  something.  Ee- 
specting  the  iTrayyeXia,  Stockius  remarks : — "  Generatim  et  vi 
originis  annunciationem  significat.  Speciatim  autem  notat  p7'0- 
missionem.  In  hac  significatione  adhibetur  nunc  proprie,  nunc 
improprie  et  metonymice.  Propi'ie  si  adhibetur,  denotat  actum 
voluntatis,  quo  promittens  se  aliquid  alteri  daturum,  vel  facturum 
indicat  ac  denuntiat.  Improprie  et  metonymice  significat  rem 
promissam.    Complementum  et  eventum  promissionis,"  &c.*    The 

*  Stockii  Clav.  Nov.  Test.,  sub  voce. 
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word  often  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  and  is  variously  rendered 
by  Latin  interpreters  ;  as,  jjj-omissum,  promissio,  polUcitatio,  re- 
p)romissio,  nuncium,  &c.  And  Bcza  observes  : — "  Est  autem  notanda 
luec  propria  significatio  iTrwyyeKia';  a  doctissimo  BudsBO  observata, 
quae  gratuitum  esse  Dei  promissuni  declarat."  *  In  our  transla- 
tion it  is  generally  rendered  jjromise ;  but  in  1  John  i.  5,  tnes- 
sage.  The  passage  we  are  upon  seems  to  be  of  the  same  import 
with  Acts  xiii.  26,  "  Men  and  brethren,  children  of  the  stock  of 
Abraham,  and  wliosoever  among  you  feareth  God,  to  you  is  the 
word  of  this  salvation  sent."  Ver.  82,  33,  "And  ive  declare  unto 
you  glad  tidings,  how  that  the  promise  which  was  made  unto 
the  fathers,  God  hath  fulfilled  the  same  unto  us  their  children,  in 
that  he  hath  raised  uj)  Jesus  again."  Or,  "And  we  evangelise 
unto  you  that  promise  which  was  made  unto  the  fathers,  how  that 
God,"  &c. 

Now,  whether  the  term  promise,  in  Peter's  address,  signifies 
strictly,  according  to  the  force  of  the  original,  (ab  ein  et  djyeXo'i^ 
Denunciatio  divinae  voluntatis  et  beneficentife,-|-)  declaration,  pro- 
clamation, annunciation,  denunciation,  of  the  Divine  will  and 
pleasure,  a  message,  &c. ;  or  more  particularly  denotes  "  an  act  of 
the  luill,  whereby  the  promiser  sheivs  and  declares  that  something 
shall  be  given  to  another,  or  done  for  him ;"  it  amounts  in  fact  to 
the  same  thing,  the  difference  being  only  circumstantial.  For  in 
this  they  both  agree,  that  the  will  of  the  promiser  must  be  an- 
nounced to  constitute  either;  and  therefore  must  imply  "a  decla- 
ration of  God's  will  concerning  something."  Nor  is  it  again 
material  whether  it  be  taken  properly  or  metonymically  for  the 
thing  promised ;  because,  in  the  present  case,  "  the  promise  of  a 
thing"  is  tantamount  with  "the  thing  promised."  No  difficulty, 
therefore,  remains  but  what  lies  in  ascertaining  the  contents  of  the 
promise,  or  that  of  which  the  promise  is  made. 

Some  seek  the  apostle's  meaning  from  ver.  21,  "And  it  shall 
come  to  pass,  that  whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord 
shall  he  saved."  Some  seek  it  from  ver.  38,  wliere  "  the  remission 
of  sin"  is  promised.  Others,  from  the  last  clause  of  the  same 
verse,  "  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;"  and  the 
rather  because  this  immediately  precedes  the  controverted  text. 
And  others  suppose  that  Peter  here  uses  the  phrase,  "  the  pro- 
mise," by  way  of  eminence  and  distinction.  "  The  word  \^promise^ 
*  Annot.  in  loc.  +  Vide  Leigh,  Crit.  Sac. 
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in  the  New  Testament,"  says  Mr  Crudeii,  "  is  often  taken  for  those 
promises  tliat  God  heretofore  made  to  Abraham,  and  the  other 
patriarchs,  of  sending  the  Messiah.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the 
apostle  Paul  commonly  uses  the  word  promise."*  This  use  of 
the  word  in  the  text  before  us  implies,  "  The  aspect  of  the  promise 
in  its  present  accomplishment  in  Jesus  Christ,  is  towards  you  and 
your  children. "  In  vindication  of  this  sense,  several  expositors  dis- 
tinguish between  the  apostle's  advice  and  his  encouragement.  His 
advice : — (1.)  Repent,  (2.)  Be  baptized,  (8.)  Every  one  of  you.  His 
encouragement : — (1.)  The  remission  of  sins,  (2.)  The  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  (3.)  The  well-known  promise  refers  to  you  and  yours, 
notwithstanding  your  ungrateful  and  cruel  treatment  of  the  Mes- 
siah, who  was  the  end  and  sum  thereof.  Thus  Benedictus 
Are  tins  : — "  Consilium  Petri  duas  complectitur  partes.  Prior  mon- 
strat  facienda :  posterior  addit  rationes.  Nam  sine  rationibus 
aliquid  jubere  rebus  afflictis  non  satis  est  prudentis  oratoris.  Itaque 
orator  apostolicus  perspicuitati  studet.  Jubet  facienda,  ac  consilii 
subnectit  admodum  perspicuas  rationes.  Primum  s^fiwe.  rem  com- 
mendat:  In  EEMiSSiOisrEM  peccatoeum  —  Alia  ixitio  est,  QUIA 
ACCiPiETis  DO>:uM  SPiRiTUS  sancti.  Tertio,  VoBis  ENIM  est  peo- 
Missio  FACTA  ET  LiBEEis  VESTEis,  h.  e.  de  Messia,  et  illius  bene- 
ticiis,  promissiones  in  primis  spectant  ad  vos.  Quarto,  Declarat 
personas,  ad  quas  spectant  promissiones.     VoBis  et  libeeis  ves- 

TEIS,  et  qui  LOKGE  SUNT."  f 

This  view  of  the  passage  appears  to  me  most  agreeable  to  the 
scope  and  occasion  of  it.  For  the  apostle's  reply  and  encourage- 
ment must  be  supposed  ansiuerable  to  the  solicitude  and  inquiry 
of  the  awakened  multitude.  What  particularly  struck  them,  it 
seems,  was  "the  evidence  with  which  the  aj)Ostle  urged  the 
Messiahshij)  of  Jesus  from  the  Jewish  writings,  and  the  miracu- 
lous D-ifts  which  were  now  visible  and  astonishing."  This  was  the 
great  design  of  those  miraculous  effusions,  "  to  reprove  the  world 
of  sin,  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment" — that  is,  to  be  an  un- 
paralleled and  invincible  demonstration  of  the  Messiahship  of 
Jesus  Christ.  This  is  what  he  inincipally  aimed  at,  and  this  idea 
he  fixes  in  their  minds,  "  as  a  nail  fastened  in  a  sure  place,"  by 
concluding  in  these  pungent  and  persuasive  expressions :  ver.  36, 

*  Concord.,  under  the  word  Promise. 

t  Bened.  Aret.  Comment,  in  Act.  ii.  See  also  Calvin's  admirable  notes  on  the 
text  in  question. 
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"  Therefore  let  all  the  house  of  Israel  know  assuredly,  that  God 
hath  made  that  same  Jesus,  whom  ye  have  crucified,  both  Lord 
and  Christ."  The  historian  adds — "  Now  when  they  heard  this, 
they  were  pricked  in  their  heart,  and  said  unto  Peter,  and  to  the 
rest  of  the  apostles,  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  ? "  Peter 
replies,  "  Repent ;  and  your  sins,  particularly  your  rejection  and 
crucifixion  of  the  Messiah,  shall  be  remitted.  Be  baptized,  every 
one  of  you ;  submit  to  this  initiatory  ordinance  of  His  kingdom, 
which  exhibits  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  Christ  shall 
baptize  you,  as  John,  His  forerunner,  has  often  declared,  with  the 
Holy  Ghost :  at  least  this  is  your  path  of  duty, — He  has  the  resi- 
due of  the  Spirit, — and  do  not  imagine  that  the  grace  of  Christ,  or 
the  blessings  of  His  kingdom,  are  peculiay-  to  us.  For  the  well- 
known  promise,  grant,  covenant,  or  exhibition  of  mercy  and 
grace,  is  common  to  us  all.  Do  not  suppose  that  ive  have  any 
other  Divine  charter  whereby  we  are  entitled  to  these  unspeakable 
blessings  than  what  was  granted  of  old  to  our  forefathers ;  and 
this,  you  may  be  sure,  is  no  less  open  to  you,  as  a  ground  of  ap- 
plication for  the  blessings  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  than  to 
us.  And,  according  to  what  was  said  of  old,  that  in  Him 
all  the  families  of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed,  the  time  is  come 
that  the  Gentile  nations,  as  well  as  our  own,  are  to  be  called  to 
Him." 

To  confine  the  promise  to  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Spirit, 
would  be  unworthy  of  an  apostle  ;  for  it  would  be  prescribing  a 
remedy  to  the  multitude,  cut  to  the  heart  with  remorse  for  their 
cruel  treatment  of  Jesus,  inadequate  to  the  disease.  When  he 
speaks  of  the  promise,  it  must  be  as  a  ground  of  their  faith  and 
their  access  to  God  ;  but  nothing  can  be  so  to  fallen  man  but  a 
dispensation  of  mercy,  a  sacred  warrant,  salvation  through  a  Re- 
deemer, the  ministry  of  reconciliation — in  a  word,  the  covenant  of 
grace  in  its  exhibition  and  direction  to  him.  I  say,  in  its  ex- 
hibition or  external  form,  for  this,  and  this  alone,  properly 
speaking,  is  the  ground  of  a  sinner's  approach  to  God.  "  To  us 
are  given " — that  is,  exhibited  for  our  use  and  encouragement — 
"  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises,  that  by  these  we  might 
be  partakers  of  the  divine  nature,"  (2  Pet.  i.  4.)  For  the  apostle 
to  assure  his  hearers  that  the  j^romise  was  to  them,  in  their  present 
circumstances,  was  the  same  as  to  preach  the  gospel  to  them. 
And  these  are  used  synonymously.     (See  Gal.  iii.  8,  18.)     For,  to 
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give  Abraham  a  Divine  promise,  is  the  same  as  to  preach  the 
GOSPEL  to  him. 

Besides ;  is  there  any  probability  in  fact  that  ALL  who  com- 
plied with  this  exhortation  received  the  j^^^oniise,  if  the  miraculous 
gifts  of  the  Spirit  as  about  to  be  conferred  upon  them  be  thereby 
intended  ?  Or  was  this  promise  made  to  the  mixed  multitude, — 
to  their  children  as  such,  whether  their  immediate  offspring  or 
posterity, — to  all  afar  off,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  that  the  Lord 
should  call  ?  If  this  interpretation  were  admitted,  would  it  not 
follow  that  we  sinners  of  the  Gentiles,  being  some  of  the  ALL  that 
were  afar  off,  uiDon  being  called  of  the  Lord,  upon  repentance  and 
baptism,  may  expect  from  the  promise  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Ghost?  Li  my  oi3inion,  it  could  be  then  no  just  motive 
either  to  repentance,  to  be  baptized,  or  to  any  Christian  duty,  of 
itself;  and  to  us  who  are  called  and  afar  off,  it  can  be  no  motive 
at  all.  And,  indeed,  had  any  comjDlied  from  such  an  expectation 
of  miraculous  endowments,  except  in  subordination  to  a  more  im- 
portant promise,  their  mercenary  motive  must  stand  condemned  as 
unworthy  of  Christianity,  and  therefore  unworthy  of  an  in.spired 
teacher  of  it  to  recommend.  But  should  any  contend  that  the 
promise  refers  to  the  Holy  Ghost  in  His  ordinary  gracious  in- 
fluences, and  not  merely  those  wliich  were  miraculous,  this  is 
virtually  to  admit  that  sense  of  the  passage  for  which  I  plead  ;  for 
it  implies  and  eminently  contains  what  the  Scriptures  term  Kar 
e^oXW,  if^^  promise.  "  To  conclude  this  j)oint,  the  apostle  himself 
has  plainly  informed  us,  in  another  place,  what  he  here  intends  by 
the  promise,  (see  Acts  iii.  25  ;)  where,  urging  much  the  same  ex- 
hortation upon  his  Jewish  hearers  as  he  does  here,  he  enforces  it 
with  this  argument :  '  Ye  are  tlie  children  of  the  covenant  [or 
promise,  according  to  Gal.  iii.  1]  which  God  made  with  our 
fathers,  [or  granted  to  our  fathers — ?}?  Scidero  6  &e6<i  irpcx;  rov<; 
-Trarepa^  r}fio)v,]  saying  unto  Abraham,  And  in  thy  seed  shall  all 
the  kindreds  of  the  earth  be  blessed  ;  unto  you  first  [or  2m- 
marily  for  your  sake]  God  hath  raised  up  his  Son  Jesus,  and 
sent  him  to  bless  you,"  &c.* 

§  49.  (Second,)  Who  are  the  persons  to  whom  the  promise  is 
made  ?  "  The  promise  is  unto  you,  and  to  your  children,  and  to 
all  that  are  afar  off,  even  as  many  as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call." 
"  The  promise  is  unto  you,"  says  the  apostle ;  you  who  now  hear 

*  Bostwick's  Fair  and  Rational  Vindication  of  Infant  Baptism,  p.  9. 
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Tue ;  you  who  compose  this  vast  assembly,  of  every  nation,  rank, 
and  age.  You  does  the  Lord  our  God  call  to  repentance,  who 
have  rejected  and  murdered  the  Prince  of  life  ;  on  whom  the 
guilt  of  the  horrid  deed,  so  impiously  imprecated  on  yourselves  and 
children,  must  otherwise  abide.  You,  without  exception,  who  are 
capable  of  remorse,  does  the  Lord  our  God  call  to  repentance,  in- 
asmuch as  all  of  you  have  sins  to  repent  of,  and  a  state  to  be 
changed  for  the  better.  And  to  each  one  of  you,  without  the  least 
exception,  is  the  promise,  the  glad  tidings  of  mercy,  made.  And 
as  baptism  is  the  instituted  seal  of  that  promise,  you  may  be  sure 
that  if  the  one  belongs  to  you,  the  other  does  of  course ;  for  if  the 
testamentary  grant  be  yours,  it  follows  that  every  confirmation  of 
that  grant  is  yours,  of  which  nature  baptism  is.  Here  we  might 
ask.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  among  so  great  a 
multitude  there  were  some  children  and  infants  in  arms  before 
the  apostle  ?  and  if  so,  By  what  rule  were  such  excepted  from 
being  included  in  this  declaration,  "  the  promise  is  unto  you  ? " 
Were  they  not  addressed  as  a  body  ?  Or,  will  it  be  said,  "  All  who 
were  capable  of  repentance  were  addressed  ? "  Nay,  rather,  all  who 
were  capable  of  repentance  were  called  to  repent ;  and  all  who  were 
capable  of  the  promise  or  Divine  grant  and  its  seal  were  included 
therein.  And  no  one  can  deny  that  infants  are  capable  of  be- 
queathments  and  grants  (and,  consequently,  the  sealing  of  them) 
in  their  favour. 

But,  to  put  this  matter  further  out  of  doubt,  the  apostle  adds, 
"  the  promise,"  or  grant,  "  is  to  your  children,"  Tol<i  t€kvol<;.  It 
appears  to  me  a  matter  of  no  great  moment,  in  this  controversy, 
whether  we  understand  by  the  term  children,  sons  and  daughters, 
seed,  offspring,  descendants,  posterity,  or  any  other  the  like ;  for 
none  of  these  expressions  exclude  infants,  which  is  sufficient  for 
our  purpose.  If  there  be  any  exclusion  in  the  case,  it  must  be 
sought,  not  from  these  terms,  but  some  other  considerations ;  which 
is  foreign  to  the  present  point.  Suppose,  for  instance,  our  opponents 
attempt  the  exclusion  of  infants,  by  adopting  the  term  posterity, 
it  will  not  serve  their  turn ;  for  who  can  we  understand  by  the 
posterity  of  a  person  or  persons,  but  those  who  lineally  come  after, 
or  descend  from  such  ?  Aiid  is  not  the  term  applicable  to  them 
as  soon  as  they  exist  ?  Are  they  not  such  in  every  stage  of  life  ? 
Besides,  were  that  interpretation  allowed,  which  excludes  all  from 
posterity  but  adults,  what  would  it  prove  ?     Why,  that  the  pro- 
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mise  is  to  the  adult  posterity  of  this  audience,  though  they  were 
Jews  or  Mohammedans,  but  not  to  the  infant  offspring  of  any- 
Christian.  But  must  we  regard  our  infant  children,  though  born 
in  sin,  in  a  less  favourable  condition,  as  to  any  merciful  grant, 
than  the  obstinate  Jew  and  the  deluded  Turk  ?  He  that  can  be- 
lieve it,  let  him. 

Nor  is  it  material  whether  the  phrase,  "  all  that  are  afar  off," 
refer  to  distant  Jews  or  Gentiles ;  distant  as  to  place  or  time. 
From  this  phrase  infants  are  not  excluded,  nay,  are  clearly  im- 
plied. 

But  says  Mr  B.,  "  There  is  nothing  said  about  the  promise  re- 
specting any,  besides  those  whom  '  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call.' 
Yes,  whether  they  be  Jews  or  Gentiles,  whether  they  be  parents 
or  children,  they  must  be  called,  before  this  text  will  permit  us  to 
view  them  as  interested  in  that  promise  of  which  it  sjieaks."*  To 
this  we  readily  subscribe  ;  but  deny  what  he  immediately  subjoins 
— "which  entirely  excludes  infants  from  all  consideration  here." 
This  will  lead  us  to  inquire — 

§  50.  (Third,)  What  are  we  to  understand  by  the  term  irpoa-- 
KaXiarjTaL,  CALL?  The  word  irpoa-KaXeofxai,  which  often  occurs 
in  the  New  Testament,  (though  never,  I  believe,  in  its  active  form,) 
plainly  and  properly  signifies,  advoco,  accerso,  adcisco,  arcesso,  &c. 
Leigh  : — "  Utrumque  significat,  et  convocare  et  ad  se  vocare, 
(Matt.  X.  1,  &c.)"-f-  Stockius  : — "  Generatim  notat  advocare  con- 
notato  termino  ad  quem,  sive  hie  sit  persona  sive  res  personse  op- 
posite Est  vocare  gentes  ad  ecclesiam,  per  predicationem  evan- 
gelii,  (Acts  ii.  39.)  "|  But  here  we  should  carefully  distinguish 
between  God's  call  and  mens  compliance  with  it.  The  latter  of 
these  ideas  is  out  of  the  present  question  ;  being  excluded  by  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  proper  force  of  the  term.  Nor 
should  we  confound  the  CALL  of  the  gospel  with  God's  secret 
choice  of  individuals,  or  His  efficacious  drawing  of  them  to  Him- 
self to  love  and  serve  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  These  things 
belong  to  a  sovereign  invisible  dispensation ;  a  dispensation  of 
quite  a  different  nature  from  what  our  apostle  mainly  intends. 
And,  indeed,  with  regard  to  what  is  termed  eff'ectual  calling,  which 
Mr  B.  seems  to  take  for  granted  is  here  intended,  the  call  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  effect  of  it.     In  my  apprehension,  the 

*  Picdobaptism  Examined,  p.  362.  t  Critica  Sacra,  s-ub  voce. 

+  Clav.  Nov.  Test.,  gub  voce. 
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secret  and  efficacious  influence  of  God  on  the  sinner's  mind,  where- 
by it  is  disposed  to  receive  the  truth,  is  very  impropely  termed 
God's  call.  .  For  His  calling  of  them,  properly  sjjeaking,  is  by  His 
word,  His  will  revealed,  the  ministry  of  reconciliation,  &c.  ;  but 
what  renders  this  calling  effectual,  is  the  imparted  influence  or 
powerful  operation  of  the  Spirit  on  the  mind,  and  thereby  a  dis- 
position, inclination,  or  moral  ability,  is  produced,  to  comply  with 
the  call.     Hence  ''many  are  called,  hwifeiu  are  chosen!'* 

Besides  ;  the  promise,  or  gospel  grant,  is  not  any  blessing  con- 
ferred in  CONSEQUENCE  of  effectual  calling,  but  in  subserviency  to 
it.  For  the  promise  is  the  foundation  of  our  access  to  God,  and 
our  encouragement  to  repentance,  and  not  a  blessing  consequent 
upon  either.  Repenting,  complying,  coming  to  God,  &c.,  are  our 
acts  and  exercises  ;  but  without  a  promise  they  have  no  ground, 
no  motive,  no  existence.  Persons,  families,  and  nations,  are  called 
THAT  THEY  MAY  COMPLY,  and  the  promise  is  given  them  as  the 
inducement.  When  any  actually  comply  with  the  purport  of  the 
call,  we  are  taught  and  obliged  to  ascribe  that  efficiency,  not  to 
our  own  distinguishing  worthiness  and  ability,  but  to  the  power 
of  God,  executing  the  plan  of  sovereign  distinguishing  love.  Thus 
God  calls,  but  man,  through  the  stupifying  effect  of  sin,  refuses  ; 
yet  when  God  works  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  His  good 
pleasure,  who  can  let?  Nevertheless,  the  blessings  promised,  or 
exhibited  in  the  promise,  become  actually  ours  in  consequence  of 
our  answering  the  Divine  requisition  or  call. 

On  the  whole ;  as  the  apostle  has  no  reference  to  the  internal 
power  of  grace,  we  are  constrained  to  seek  his  meaning  in  the  ex- 
ternal call  of  the  gospel.  Into  whatever  part  of  the  Gentile  world, 
as  if  he  had  said,  the  cloud  of  Divine  Providence  moves,  from 
henceforth  the  ministry  of  reconciliation,  or  God's  call  to  men  by 
the  gospel,  is  designed  to  follow  it.  Our  call  has  no  limitation 
but  what  arises  in  the  course  of  providential  conduct.  If  all  the 
Gentile  nations  are  not  actually  evangelised,  such  confinement  and 
seeming  partiality  is  not  owing  to  any  limiting  clause  in  our  com- 
mission, but  to  the  all-wise  conduct  of  Providence,  while  it  opens 
a  door  of  entrance  to  some  nations,  and  leaves  others  for  a  time 
shut.  But  no  sooner  is  a  person,  a  family,  a  nation,  or  a  people 
evangelised,  or  addressed  by  a  gospel  ministry,  than  we  can  assure 
them  that  the  promise  is  to  them  and  theirs.     If  they  reject  the 

*  Matt.  XX.  1(3,  xxii.  14. 
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call,  they  reject  also  the  proiui.se  ;  and  if  they  reject  the  promise, 
grant,  or  covenant,  they  have  no  right  to  the  seal ;  for  the  instru- 
ment and  the  seal  must  not  be  separated.  External  compliance  is 
sufficient  to  secure  whatever  is  in  the  covenant  of  an  external 
nature;  and  baptism,  the  initiating  seal,  being  such,  by  that  com- 
pliance it  is  secured.  But  an  internal  and  spiritual  compliance, 
and  that  alone,  secures  to  us  whatever  is  in  the  covenant  of  an  in- 
ternal and  spiritual  nature.  And  whence  the  ability  to  comply, 
as  before  observed,  belongs  to  another  question,  and  flows  from 
the  covenant  of  redemption,  well  ordered  in  all  things  and  sure, 
in  its  internal  form. 

We  might  again  ask,  Are  any  individuals,  families,  tribes,  or 
nations  proselyted  to  the  visible  Church  of  God  without  being 
called  ^  Does  not  2iroselyting  of  necessity  imply  calling  ?  Yet 
infants  may  he  j)roselyted  with  their  parents,  as  parts  of  themselves, 
as  members  of  families,  and  as  making  a  very  considerable  part  of 
those  nations  that  may  be  joined  to  the  Lord ;  and  therefore  such 
infants  should  be  reckoned  among  the  called.  On  the  Avhole,  the 
following  remark  of  Calvin  on  the  place  appears  very  just  and 
comprehensive  : — "  Christus  diruta  maceria,  utrosque  reconciliavit 
Patri,  et  veniens  annunciavit  pacem  his  qui  prope  erant,  et  his  qui 
procul.  Nunc  tenemus  Petri  mentem.  Nam  ut  Christi  gratiam 
amplificet,  eam  Judeis  sic  proponit,  ut  Gentes  quoque  fore  con- 
sortes  dicat.  Ideo  utitur  verbo  advocandi :  acsi  diceret,  Quemad- 
modum  vos  prius  in  unum  populum  sua  voce  collegit  Deus,  ita 
vox  eadem  ubique  personabit,  ut  qui  remoti  sunt,  ad  vos  accedant, 
ubi  novo  Dei  edicto  fuerint  accersiti."  * 

Now  if  this  be  the  meaning  of  the  text,  it  appears — (1.)  That 
wherever  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel  comes,  there  the  promise 
comes.  For  to  be  called  is  to  be  "  invited  to  the  honours  and  the 
privileges  of  the  visible  Church  ; "  and  to  be  the  called,  as  expres- 
.sive  of  a  continued  state,  in  the  scriptural  style,  is  to  be  actually 
possessed  of  such  privileges.  Thus  Isa.  xlviii.  1 2,  "  Hearken  unto 
me,  0  Jacob  and  Israel,  my  called ; "  Rom.  i.  G,  "  Among  whom 
are  ye  also  the  called  of  Jesus  Christ ; "  ver.  7,  "  To  all  that  be 
in  Rome,  beloved  of  God,  called  to  be  saints,"  &c.  (2.)  That  no 
people  are  actually  the  called  of  God,  in  a  state  of  gospel  privi- 
leges, but  their  children,  as  theirs,  or  in  virtue  of  their  right  in 
them,  are  included  with  them.     (3.)  Wlien  we  consider  this,  in 

*  Calviiii  Commeut.  in  Act.  ii.  39. 
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connexion  with  preceding  revelations,  we  cannot  say,  properly,  that 
infants'  rigid  to  their  parents'  privileges,  inclusive  of  the  promise 
and  initiatory  seal,  is  founded  here,  but  confirmed :  rather,  what 
is  founded  in  the  law  of  nature,  what  is  implied  in  every  dispen- 
sation^  and  what  has  been  in  many  instances  exj^licitly  ratified,  is 
here  asserted  and  confirmed  against  all  suspicion  to  the  contrary— 
viz.,  That  the  promise,  covenant,  or  grant  of  mercy  is  not  more  to 
the  parents  than  to  their  children ;  and,  consequently,  the  initiating 
and  confirming  seal  of  that  grant,  baptism.* 

§  51.  We  come  now  to  inquire  what  additional  evidence  we 
have  from  the  account  given  us  of  households  ; — from  Acts  xvi. 
15,  "When  she  [i.e.,  Lydia]  was  baptized,  and  her  household;" 
Acts  xvi.  33,  "And  was  ba23tized,  he  {i.e.,  the  keeper  of  the  prison 
at  Philippi]  -axiA  all  his,  straightway;"  1  Cor.  i.  16,  "I  baptized 
also  the  household  of  Stephanas."  But  here  it  is  necessary  to 
premise  what  is  the  just  use  and  real  importance  of  these  passages 
in  tlie  controversy.  Our  opponents  would  fain  insinuate,  that  if 
we  cannot  demonstrate  hence  there  actually  were  infants  in  these 
families,  and  that  these  were  baptized,  the  texts  in  question  are  of 
no  use  to  the  Paedobaptist  cause.  But  this  is  a  great  mistake. 
We  insist,  from  other  premises,  that  joarents  ought  to  baptize  their 
children  ;  therefore  we  do  not  urge  these  texts  to  i^Tove  their  right, 
but  to  increase  the  prohahility  that  they  were  de  facto  baj)tized. 
I  say,  to  increase  the  prohahility ;  for  it  is  evident,  from  the  nature 
of  the  controversy,  that  these  texts,  which  refer  to  a  case  of  fact, 
should  be  weighed  only  in  the  scales  of  right;  and  that  the 
balance  of  probability  will  preponderate  according  as  the  previous 
right  is  proved  or  disproved. 

We  have  insisted  from  various  topics, — the  law  of  nature,  the 
Divine  dispensations,  jDrophetic  language,  our  Lord's  ministry  and 
commission,  &c., — that  religion,  that  is,  Christianity,  (for  the  nature 
of  it  does  not  alter  the  case,)  is  a,  family  concern.  In  other  words, 
a  man's  children,  and  non-opposing  domestics,  are  not  only  to  be 
denominated  from  his  religious  profession,  as  the  head  of  the 
family,  but   are  entitled  to  all  the  external  p)rivileges  of  that 

*  It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  the  interiiretations  of  Dr  Owen  and  Witsius, 
of  Hammond  and  Limborch,  are  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  Pcedobaptist  prin- 
ciples as  here  stated,  though  produced  by  Mr  B.  in  favour  of  AntipEedobaptism  ; 
and  the  same  remark  is  applicable  to  nimierous  other  instances  in  the  work  I  am 
examining. 
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religion,  as  instituted  means  of  grace  and  godliness,  according  to 
their  respective  capacities.  When,  therefore,  we  hear  of  a  man  who 
has  a  family,  that  he  has  become  a  believer,  a  discij^le,  or  a  Christian, 
we  infer  (and  the  more  excellent  the  nature  and  quality  of  his 
religion,  the  more  rational  the  inference) — we  infer  that  his  family 
is  a  Christian  family ;  and  that  each  member  of  it,  that  is  not  an 
opposer,  is  entitled  to  those  privileges  he  himself  enjoys,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  capable.  I  say  not  an  opposer,  for  to  comjDcl  any,  who 
are  siii  juris,  would  be  impious,  since  Christianity,  in  this  im- 
portant particular,  does  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  nature. 
And  the  matter  of  right  standing  thus,  it  would  be  uncharitable 
and  unreasonahle  to  suppose  the  matter  of  fact  to  be  otherwise, 
especially  in  the  apostolic  age.  We  may  therefore  conclude,  when 
we  read,  "  her  household,"  "  his  household,"  "  all  his  "  were 
baptized,  that  these  things  are  spoken  of  households  or  families  as 
such,  or  collectively ;  and  that  we  should  not  understand  the  terms 
distributively,  but  with  the  proviso  of  pro  captu  singulorum.  Por, 
if  a  man's  children  be  equally  capable  of  baptism  with  hiinself, 
and  believing  or  repenting  is  a  qualification  not  at  all  essential  to 
the  ordinance,  as  belonging  to  its  nature,  but  only  necessary  to 
those  who  are  capable  of  them,  there  remains  no  ground  of  excep- 
tion against  infiints  ;  that  is,  if  there  were  any  children  or  infants 
in  any  of  the  families  referred  to,  we  ougld  to  conclude  they  were 
baptized.  The  parent,  or  head  of  the  family,  would,  of  course, 
according  to  all  the  sources  of  information  he  could  consult, — if  a 
heathen,  the  light  of  nature,  if  a  Jeiu,  the  Old  Testament,  and  more 
especially  in  either  case  from  the  genius  of  Christianity, — con- 
sider his  dependents,  particularly  his  children,  being  at  his  dis- 
posal for  their  benefit,  as  entitled  to  the  same  privileges,  or  means 
of  grace  and  religion,  as  himself,  if  not  expkessly  pkohibited. 

Mr  B.,  availing  himself  of  Limborch's  concession,  that  the 
argument  from  the  account  of  households  being  baptized  amounts 
to  no  more  than  a  hare  probability  that  there  were  any  infants 
baptized  as  well  as  adults  in  those  families,  seems  to  forget  that 
a  bare  prohahility  (c(et.  par.)  is  very  sufficient  to  influence  an 
impartial  mind.  For  if  one  side  of  a  question  be  only  barely 
probable,  all  things  considered,  the  other  side  surely  is  so  far 
improbable.  "  It  may  admit  of  a  query,"  says  Mr  B.,  "  whether, 
in  this  metropolis,  a  majority  of  households  have  any  mere  infants 
in  them."     Granted  ;  but  will  it  admit  of  a  query,  whether  three 

vol.  II.  o 
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families  for  one  in  the  metropolis,  or  in  any  city,  town,  or  parish 
in  the  kingdom,  or,  more  properly,  in  those  parts  of  the  world  and 
that  age  which  these  passages  refer  to,  had  any  ?  Our  argument 
fairly  rests  not  on  ONE  family  separately  considered,  but  on  the 
THREE  unitedly.  Otherwise,  could  we  produce  a  thousand  instances 
out  of  the  sacred  records  of  a  person's  household,  or  all  his,  being 
baptized,  Mr  B.'s  mode  of  arguing  would  leave  the  ly^^obahility  the 
very  same ;  which  is  absurd. 

As  to  what  is  urged  from  these  phrases, — "  Elkanah,  and  all  his 
house,  went  up  to  offer  unto  the  Lord  the  yearly  sacrifice  ; "  a 
nobleman  at  Capernaum  "  believed,  and  his  whole  house  ; "  Cor- 
nelius "  feared  God  with  all  his  house ;  "  unruly  talkers  "  subvert 
whole  houses ;  "  Paul  and  his  companion  "  spake  the  word  of  the 
Lord"  to  the  Philippian  jailor,  "and  to  all  that  were  in  his  house  ;" 
"  he,  believing  in  God,  rejoiced,  ivith  all  his  house;"  "  Ye  know  the 
house  of  Stephanas,  that  it  is  the  first-fruits  of  Achaia,  and  that 
they  have  addicted  themselves  to  the  ministry  of  the  saints;"* 
and  the  like, — let  any  unprejudiced  mind  reflect  whether  such 
phrases  be  not  j^erfectly  consistent  with  our  account  of  house- 
holds ;  nay,  whether  they  do  not  directly  tend  to  establish  it.  For 
is  not  this  an  idea  most  naturally  suggested,  that  religion,  accord- 
ing to  the  sacred  oracles,  as  well  as  from  the  reasonableness  of 
the  thing,  is,  though  internally  considered  a  jjersoncd  concern,  yet, 
as  externally  professed,  a  family  concern.  Do  not  such  passages 
intimate,  and  more  than  barely  intimate,  that  no  surer  do  the 
means  of  grace  belong  to  a  person  than  they  belong  to  his  house- 
hold as  such  ?  "  In  all  which  examples,"  says  Mr  B.,  "  infants 
must  be  excepted."  -f*  If  by  examples  he  intends  the  actions  con- 
nected with  the  universal  terms,  "  whole  house,"  "  all  his  house," 
&c., — such  as,  "  all  his  house  ivent  up  to  offer"  " his  whole  house 
believed"  "all  his  house  feared  God,"  "  unruly  talkers  subvert 
whole  houses,"  "Paul  spake  the  word  to  all  in  a  house,"  and  so  on, — 
it  is  manifest  such  examples  are  nothing  to  the  purpose.  For  our 
arguments  do  not  imply,  what  such  a  remark  seems  alone  calcu- 
lated to  shew,  that  we  ascribe  to  infants  what  they  are  naturally 
incapable  of.  But  if  by  "  exami^les "  he  means  the  universal 
terms,  "all,"  "whole,"  &c.,  as  being  the  subjects  of  those  actions, 

*1  Sam.  i.  21;  John  iv.  53;  Acts  x.  2;  Tit.  i.  11,  12;  Acts  xvi.  82,  34. 
xviii.  8 ;   1  Cor.  xvi.  15. 

f  Psodobaptism  Examinerl,  p.  369. 
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and,  therefore,  there  coukl  be  no  infants  in  those  families,  our 
author  confutes  himself ;  for  he  owns  "  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the 
sacred  writers  to  assert  this  or  the  other  concerning  a  household, 
without  any  express  limitation,  which  is  manifestly  meant  of  only 
the  greater  imrtr  *  His  "  examples,"  therefore,  neither  tend  to 
shew  that  there  were  no  infants  in  the  households  in  question, 
nor,  supposing  there  were  any,  that  they  were  not  baptized.  Not 
the  former ;  for  in  the  very  examples  he  produces  there  might 
have  been  infants,  from  his  own  concession,  provided  the  greater 
jmrt  be  adults.  Not  the  latter ;  for  that  an  infant  should  be 
baptized  implies  no  impossibility,  as  the  actions  in  the  "  examples" 
produced  do,  nor  anything  improbable,  without  begging  the  ques- 
tion in  debate.  What  the  objection  really  proves  is  what  no  one 
ever  denied — that  there  may  be  families  without  infants !  To 
which  we  beg  leave  to  make  a  reply  suitable  to  its  importance — 
there  may  be  families  with  infants.  But  is  it  not  probable  that 
in  three  families  there  was  an  infant  or  a  young  child  ?  And  is 
it  not  very  probable,  if  infants  were  cajmble  of  the  rite  of  baj)tism 
as  well  as  the  parents,  that  they  were  baptized .?  But  what  do  I 
say  ?     Will  not  the  following  objection  mar  the  whole  ? — 

"  If  our  oj^posers  would  be  true  to  their  argument,  by  acting 
consistently  with  it,  they  must,  when  called  to  baptize  the  master 
of  a  family,  administer  the  same  ordinance  to  his  wife,  his  children, 
and  his  domestics,v{\i\\o\\i  exception,  if  not  baptized  before,  whether 
they  profess  repentance  towards  God  and  faith  in  Christ  or  not."  -f* 

No,  this  is  not  a  legitimate  consequence.     For — 

(1.)  Though  a  master  has  a  right  over  his  children,  and  in  some 
measure  his  other  domestics,  for  their  good  and  benefit,  this  does 
not  imply  that  he  ought  to  act  the  tyrant,  to  force  the  conscience, 
or  to  use  compulsion  in  religious  matters. 

(2.)  Our  argument,  and  our  acting  con.sistently  with  it,  require 
no  such  promiscuous  and  unreasonable  proceedings  as  the  objection 
insinuates.  The  law  by  which  we  suppose  a  parent  or  a  master 
ought  to  be  ruled  in  those  cases  is  this — that  he  benefit  his  chil- 
dren, and  all  his,  as  they  are  capable.    And,  accordingly,  we  insist — 

(3.)  That  infancy  is  no  greater  objection  to  baptism  than  to 
proselytism  or  circumcision,  that  is,  is  no  just  plea  of  exclusion  at 
all ;  whereas  an  opposition  to  Christ,  His  gospel,  and  the  means 
of  grace,  is  a  reasonable  and  scriptural  ground  of  exclusion.     No 

*  Pa)clobai:)tism  Examined,  p.  369.  f  Ibid.,  pp.  370,  371. 
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man  has  a  right  to  force  another,  in  matters  of  judgment  and 
conscience,  in  proportion  as  that  other  has  a  right  to  judge  for 
himself,  even  in  the  most  advantageous  and  momentous  concerns. 
And  that  there  may  be  adult  persons  in  a  family,  Avhose  inalien- 
able right  of  private  judgment  overbalances  the  authority  and  right 
of  the  domestic  head,  I  suppose  none  will  deny.  Hence  we  conclude 
that — 

(•i.)  Though  the  promise  and  its  initiatory  seal  may  be  rejected 
by  some  of  a  man's  domestics,  yet  that  these  were  intended  and 
directed  to  him  and  to  all  his  as  such;  and  consequently  that 
this  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  ns  to  conclude  that  all  of  them  are 
entitled  thereto,  economically,  who  do  not  reject  the  counsel  of 
God  against  themselves,  as  the  Pharisees  and  lawyers  did,  (Luke 
vii.  29,  30.)  * 

*  "  When  Zaccheus,  who  was  not  by  birth  a  son  of  Abraham,  but  a  sinner,  a 
Gentile,  was  thus  converted,  Christ  enlargeth  his  covenant  to  his  famihj  also  : 
'  This  (lay  is  salvation  come  to  this  house,  inasmuch  as  he  also  is  a  son  of  Abra- 
ham,' (Luke  xix.  9.)  He  makes  [his  believing  in  Christ]  the  reason  why  his  house 
should  be  saved  also,  and  so  the  covenant  stuck  with  them  of  his  family  hkewise, 
because  the  father  of  the  family  teas  now  a  helierer.  And  let  me  add  this,  that  as 
Christ  once  before,  iu  the  conversion  of  the  centurion,  the  first-fruits  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, (Matt,  viii.,)  did  first  break  open  the  treasury  of  the  Gentiles'  conversion,  so 
upon  occasion  of  this  man'.s  conversion  afterwards.  He  shews  the  pnrileffe  of  the 
Gentiles  ichen  converted,— shewing  how  their  cot'ew a?; <  was  to  run  by  household.s, 
in  a  conformity  to  Abraham's  family  at  first.  Thus,  in  like  manner,  when  the 
apostles  came  to  preach  the  gospel  to  a  Gentile  householder,  master  or  father  of  a 
family,  they  carried  the  offer  of  it  in  this  tenor,  and  in  the  way  of  this  }^ririlege, 
as  a  MOTIVE  to  conversion.  In  the  New  Testament  we  find  in  the  event  (which 
still  answers  to  promises)  that  the  gospel  spread  itself  through  whole  households, 
this  being  the  tenure  of  our  covenant.  Now,  then,  when  the  covenant  thus  runs 
with  the  heads  of  houses  for  the  families  themselves,  I  argue  thus  from  thence  for 
their  children,  that  they  must  needs  be  included  and  intended  in  a  more  special 
manner;  for  they  are  the  natural  branches,  and  servants  but  engrafted,  as  was 
said  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  iu  the  like  case.  The  home  of  Aaron  and  his  chil- 
dren are  put  for  one  and  the  same,  (Ps.  cxv.  12, 15.)  In  like  phrase  of  speech,  Leah 
and  Rachel,  in  bringing  forth  children,  are  said  to  build  up  the  house  of  Israel, 
(Ruth  iv.  11.)  And  so  the  word  house  is  used  Iot  posterity  in  all  languages.  And 
for  the  further  confirmation  of  this,  namely,  that  this  tenure  of  the  Gentiles' cove- 
nant in  a  conformity  to  Abraham's,  should  run  thus  hy  families  from  the  heads 
thereof,  this  doth  fully  suit  with  the  original  promise  made  to  Abraham  himself, 
when  the  Scripture  foresaw  (as  Paul's  phrase  is)  that  the  Gentiles  should  be  justi- 
fied— as  his  seed.  The  promise  (Gen.  xii.  3)  runs  in  these  terms  : — '  In  thee  shall 
all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed;'  as  elsewhere  (Gen.  xviii.  18,  xxii.  18) 
it  runs  in  these  terms: — 'AH  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed.'  These 
expressions  are  both  used  to  shew  the  seed  should  be  of  all  7iations  and  people  ; 
yet  so  as,  withal,  the  covenant  was  to  run  by  families  in  those  nations.    Therefore 
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§  52.  Among  those  passages  which  tend  to  shew  in  what  sense 
the  apostles  understood  their  commission  with  respect  to  the  Jewish 
and  Gentile  nations,  is  Rom.  xi.  11-31,  on  which  I  would  offer  the 
following  reflections  : — 

First,  Nothing  less  seems  implied  by  the  apostle  than  that  the 
conversion  of  the  Gentiles  was  intended  to  be  national,  as  appears 
from  the  whole  of  his  reasoning.  That  is,  he  considers  them  as  a 
people,  or  as  a  body,  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Jews  were  so.  All 
must  allow  his  idea  is  a  collective  one ;  and  we  further  insist  that 
the  individuals  or  members  of  the  Gentile  or  gospel  Church  here 
described  cannot  be  adults  exclusively.  His  idea  of  the  Gentile 
Church  is  such  as  cannot  agree  to  a  company  of  adult  believers,  or 
the  Antipsedobaptist  notion  of  the  gospel  Church.  And  if  this 
assertion  be  made  good,  either  they  or  Paul  must  be  wrong.  Let 
us  briefly  analyse  and  investigate  the  apostle's  reasoning. 

(1.)  He  employs  such  general  terms,  in  contrasting  the  gospel 
Church  with  the  Jewish,  as,  we  apprehend,  would  be  very  improper 
to  express  any  other  church-state  than  that  which  agrees  to  a  body 
of  people,  comprehending  old  and  young.  Thus  he  uses  the  terms 
Gentiles,  or  nations,  the  world,  Israel,  &c. 

the  New  Testament  quotes  it  in  both  senses.     Gal.  iii.  8  says,  navra  to.  edvr],  all 
nations;  Acts  iii.  25,  at  naTpial,  fatherhoods  of  the  earth. 

"And  further;  this  was  the  primitive  and  natural  church  icay,  under  the  law 
of  nature,  afore  Moses ;  unto  which,  therefore,  for  ever  God  hath  suited  this  family 
covenant,  and  in  Abraham  ratified  and  sanctified  it  to  the  end  of  the  world.  And 
the  reason  why  God  chose  this  of  a  family  to  convey  the  covenant  by,  was,  that 
this  society  was  the  only  natural  society  of  all  others,  and  therefore  God  did  always 
choose  it  throughout  all  states  of  the  Chiirch.  God  herein  engrafting  (as  He  uses 
to  do  gi-ace  on  nature  in  our  spirits  when  He  converts  us,  so)  His  covenant  of  grace 
upon  this  covenant  of  nature  to  run  in  the  channel  of  it." — See  Dr  Thomas  Good- 
win's Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  391-393.  But  let  the  less-informed  reader  carefully 
distinguish,  in  judging  of  God's  covenant  to  man,  to  families,  &c.,  between  the 
exhibition  made  and  the  (jrace  possessed.  The  present  controversy  has  to  do  imme- 
diately only  with  the  former,  which  is  alone,  strictly  speaking,  the  foundation  of  a 
sinner's  encouragement  to  draw  near  to  God  for  mercy,  grace,  and  every  needful 
blessing.  As  to  the  notion  of  hereditary  yrare  possessed,  as  if  this  descended  from 
father  to  son,  it  is  equally  unscriptural  and  absurd.  That  the  Lord  should  con- 
descend to  declare  that  He  icill  be  A  God  unto  me  and  mine,  is  one  thing,  (and  how 
unspeakable  the  privilege  !)  but  for  me  to  conclude  from  thence  that  I  am  pos- 
sessed of  grace,  or  a  person  actually  justified,  would  be  highly  presumptuous.  He 
is  my  God ;  that  I  may  believe,  &c.,  but  not  that  I  may  conclude  upon  my  state 
as  if  it  proved  mj  justification,  &c.  And  yet,  when  from  just  premises  I  infer  my 
.justified  state,  I  may  safely  call  the  Lord  "my  God"  in  the  more  peculiar  and  dis- 
criminating sense. 
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(2.)  The  manner  in  which  he  contrasts  the  partial  fall,  and  the 
complete  restoration  of  the  Jews,  as  also  the  different  states  of 
the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles,  is  incompatible  with  that  hypothesis 
which  we  oppose. 

(3.)  His  figurative  illustration  of  the  Jewish  and  gospel 
Churches  affords  another  argument  in  favour  of  our  view  of  the 
subject.  He  sj^ealcs  of  the  two  Churches  as  the  root  and  branches 
of  a  tree  ;  and  the  lopping  off  answers  to  the  grafting  in. 

(■i.)  The  assignable  cause  of  the  Jews'  rejection,  unbelief,  and 
the  remedial  means  of  their  reinstatement,  believing,  are  men- 
tioned in  such  a  connexion  and  light  as  cannot  be  understood  of 
their  subjects  as  individuals,  but  as  a  body  of  people,  consisting 
of  old  and  young,  parents  and  children.  Their  unbelief  consisted 
in  the  general  and  national  rejection  of  the  Messiah ;  and  their 
faith,  the  only  mean  of  their  desirable  reinstatement,  must  consist 
in  a  gene7'al  reception  of  Christ. 

(5.)  The  universality  of  their  future  conversion  is  represented 
in  such  a  manner  as  totally  disagrees  with  the  Antipsedobajitist 
view  of  gospel  privileges  in  general,  and  church-membership  in 
particular. 

(6.)  As  their  standing  before  their  renunciation  of  the  Messiah 
was  complete,  like  a  perfect  olive-tree  consisting  of  root  and 
branch,  or  like  the  vine  which  God  brought  out  of  Egypt,  planted 
in  Canaan,  and  which  covered  the  whole  land  with  its  luxuriant 
ramifications  ;  so  their  having  quitted  that  standing  is  represented 
by  the  apostle  in  such  a  manner  as  to  shew  them  highly  blamable 
and  criminal.  That  standing,  then,  was  what  they  ought  to  have 
maintained  ;  therefore  it  was  not  any  peculiariiy  of  covenant  rela- 
tion designed  to  cease  and  to  be  annihilated  under  the  Messiah. 
Whatever  they  were  before  their  national  unbelief,  their  stumbling, 
and  diminishing, — whatever  that  fulness  was  they  fell  from,  on 
account  of  which  they  are  here  represented  as  faulty  and  sinful, 
it  inevitably  follows,  that  it  was  such  a  standing  and  fidness  as 
the  gospel  was  not  intended  to  abolish,  but  was  calculated  to 
establish  and  promote.  But  what  could  such  a  standing  and  com- 
plete fulness  or  abundance  be?  Was  it  their  standing  fast  in 
personal  piety  ?  Was  it  their  abounding  in  adult  believers,  when 
it  was  attempted  to  prevent  their  downfall  ?  Was  it  any  peculiar 
privilege  designed  to  last  until  the  Messiah  came,  and  no  longer  ? 
No ;  neither  of  these  suppositions  can  possibly  be  true.     Nut  the 
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two  first,  for  they  are  contradicted  by  jjlain  matter  of  fact ;  nor 
the  last,  for  it  is  incontrovertibly  hiiplied,  that  if  they  left  their 
standing,  and  lost  their  fulness,  it  was  owing  to  their  sin,  their 
blindness,  &c. ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  they,  as  a  nation  or  body 
of  people,  received  the  Eedeemer,  their  fail  and  diminution  would 
be  prevented. 

In  short,  from  the  very  dawn  of  gospel  light  nothing  else  was 
intended  than  their  national  salvation,  or  continued  cJnirch-rela- 
tion  to  God  as  a  body  at  large.  To  this  tended  the  flaming  zeal 
of  John  the  Baptist ;  to  this  tended  the  venerable  ministry  of  the 
Son  of  God,  and  the  constant  efforts  of  His  ministering  disciples, 
under  His  direction  ;  to  this  tended  the  unwearied  labours,  fervent 
prayers,  and  aff'ectionate  exhortations  of  His  inspired  apostles  ; 
and  especially  after  this  Paul  ardently  pursued, — to  accomplish  this 
he  could  "  wish  himself  accursed  from  Christ,"  and  for  non-success 
herein  he  had  "  great  heaviness  and  continual  sorrow  in  his  heart," 
(Rom.  ix.  2,  3.) 

But,  if  this  was  the  real  avowed  intendment  of  the  gospel 
ministry,  which  Mr  B.  neither  does,  nor,  I  presume,  can  deny, 
relative  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Judea ;  it  follows  from  the  luhole 
drift  of  the  apostle's  argumentation,  from  the  geneixil  terms  he 
employs,  from  the  contrast  he  draws,  and  from  his  figurative  illus- 
trations and  comparisons,  that  the  real  avowed  intendment  of 
the  gosjjel  ministry  among  the  Gentiles,  or  all  the  nations  of  the 
world,  is  nothing  less  extensive  than  their  national  salvation, — that 
is,  their  external  church-relation  to  God  as  bodies  at  large,  com- 
prehensive of  all  ages  and  descriptions  of  mankind.* 

Moreover ;  the  future  fulness  of  the  Jews,  to  be  accomijlished 
by  their  embracing  Jesus  Christ  as  their  Messiah,  will  reinstate 
them  in  their  former  position.  Ver.  23,  "  And  they  also,  if  they 
abide  not  still  in  unbelief,  shall  be  grafted  in  AGAIN."     "  Grafted 

*  The  inspired  pr<:>phets  "  extol  not  merely  the  inherent  excellence,  but  uide 
extent,  of  the  heavenly  kingdom.  Whenever  the  prospect  rises  before  them,  and 
it  was  often  presented  to  their  view,  their  heart  glows  with  instant  rajiture  at  the 
splendid  scene ;  the  j)owers  of  language  are  exhausted  to  convey  their  lofty  con- 
ceptions of  those  days  of  gladness,  when  all  nations  whom  the  Lord  hath  made 
shall  turn  unto  Him,  and  walk  in  the  light  of  His  holy  word.  We  do  not  assert, 
that  in  order  to  warrant  the  exjtressions  used  on  this  occasion,  it  is  necessary  that 
every  individual  of  the  human  species  should  serve  God  with  a  pure  heart  and 
faith  unfeigned ;  but  if  the  whole  race  shall  not  hereafter  be,  what  they  have  U(jt 
yet  been,  visiri.e  MEMJiRRS  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  language  is  useless,  and 
words  have  no  mcauing." — C/turlon's  Hampton  Lectures,  Scrm.  vii.,  p.  223. 
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ill  aofain  ! "  How  ?  Reinstate  them  !  In  what  ?  No  solid  answer 
but  one  can  be  assigned — viz.,  In  all  those  church-privileges  which 
they  enjoyed,  as  a  general  body  of  peojile,  excepting  what  was 
merely  typical  and  ceremonial.  Bat  the  church-membership  of 
infants  and  children  was  oiot  such;  it  was  before  Moses,  before 
Abraham,  more  ancient  than  the  flood,  yes,  coeval  with  the  first 
family  in  the  world.  Therefore,  tJiis  will  be  a  part  of  the  restored 
privilege.  While  th^iy  continue  to  renounce  all  connexion  with 
Christ  the  Life  of  the  tree,  His  Church,  they  nm.st  needs  be 
Avithered  branches ;  but,  receiving  Him,  both  the  branches  and 
their  buds  shall  vegetate  again  in  the  visible  universal  Church. 

Mr  B.,  in  his  Reflection  on  ver.  16,  say,^,  "Here  it  may  be 
observed  that  baptism  is  not  the  subject  of  Paul's  discourse." 
Granted  ;  but  he  must  grant  also,  in  his  turn,  that  church-member- 
ship and  church-privileges  are  the  subject  of  Paul's  discourse.  And 
he  will  find  it  too  difficult  to  shew  that  baptism  is  not  included 
therein  ;  which  leads  me  to  another  reflection,  viz. — 

Second,  That  the  apostle's  reasoning  necessarily  includes  in- 
fant baptism.  It  has  been,  I  think,  demonstrated  in  the  last 
section,  that  infant  church-membership  and  privileges  are  included 
in  his  reasoning ;  that  the  Christian  Church,  both  of  Gentiles  and 
Jews,  must,  according  to  him,  be  made  up  in  a  great  measure  of 
infants  and  children, — that  is  to  say,  the  gospel  ministry  or  dis- 
pensation designs  and  intends,  in  its  own  nature,  nothing  short  of 
this.  But  if  so,  the  consequence  is  evident  that  they  are  entitled 
thereto  by  the  very  nature  of  the  gospel  Church,  and  a  Divine  grant. 
According  to  Paul, — that  is,  according  to  the  genuine  spirit  and 
native  tendency  of  the  gospel ;  according  to  the  ^vill  of  God ; 
according  to  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Jesus,  which  He  sealed 
with  His  own  blood  ;  and  according  to  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  of 
truth,  by  whose  infallible  direction  Paul  reasoned  and  wrote, — 
infants  have  a  rigJit  of  church-membership  with  their  parents. 
But  who  sees  not,  that  if  they  have  that  right,  they  have,  of  course, 
a  right  to  baptism,  the  ceremony  of  initiation.  To  deny  this 
woidd  be  as  ridiculous  as  to  say,  that  a  man  and  his  family  have 
a  legal  right  to  a  house,  but  dare  not  enter  it  through  the  door, 
the  only  door,  that  leads  to  it ;  or  that  he  has  a  legal  right  to 
certain  premises,  but  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ways  and  avenues 
leading  thereto. 

The  a^DOstle  says,  (Rom.  xi.  IG,)     For  if  the  first-fruit  be  holg. 
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the  lump  is  also  holy;  and  if  the  root  be  holy,  so  are  the  branches." 
On  which  Mr  B.  reflects,  that  the  word  lioly  is  mentioned  "  in 
reference  to  the  ancient  patriarchs,  especially  Abraham  ;  in  refer- 
ence to  those  converted  Jews  that  were  the  first-fi'uits  of  a  Chris- 
tian ministry ;  and  in  reference  to  the  future  conversion  of 
Abraham's  posterity  in  the  latter  day : "  and  immediately  infers 
"  that  the  jiassage  has  no  regard  to  any  Christian  parent  as  a  root, 
or  to  his  infant  offspring  as  branches  arising  from  it."  *  But  how 
do  the  premises,  supposing  them  unexceptionable,  support  his 
conclusion?  For  suppose  the  first-fruit  be  the  ancient  jMti-iarchs, 
were  not  those  their  descendants,  who  received  the  Messiah,  a  part 
of  the  lump  or  consecrated  mass  ?  Or  must  we  say,  that  their 
reception  of  Him,  and  submission  to  His  righteous  government, 
made  them  an  unholy,  or  less  holy,  part  of  that  lump  ?  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  what  is  here  called  the  lunij)  intends  the  descend- 
ants of  these  patriarchs  as  such,  without  any  exception  of  infants  ; 
the  infants,  therefore,  of  their  descendants,  who  had  not  as  yet 
embraced  the  Messiah,  M^ere  of  the  holy  lump ;  and  shall  those 
parts  of  the  same  mass  be  pronounced  unholy,  because  of  their 
parents'  obedient  faith?  While  to-day  the  parent  rejects  the 
Messiah,  he  and  his  children  are  parts  of  the  holy  hunp  alike ; 
but  to-morrow  the  parent  embraces  the  same  invaluable  blessing, 
and  HE  continues  in  his  privilege,  and  has  it  gresitly  increased,  but 
his  CHILDREN, — still  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  and,  were  it  not 
for  their  parents'  faith,  would  still  be  holy, — his  children  become 
unholy  !  While  they  were  holy,  it  was  their  privilege,  for  in  that 
view  the  apostle  speaks  of  it.  But,  lo !  on  Antipsedobaptist  principles, 
the  parent' s/cti'^A  makes  the  child  unholy  !  the  parent's  promotion 
degrades  the  child !  "He  that  can  believe  it,  let  him  believe  it." 
Again ;  supposing  the  first-fruit  to  intend  the  first  Jewish  con- 
verts to  Christianity,  it  still  follows  that  the  tvhole  mass,  of  which 
they  are  a  part,  is  holy;  and  it  appears  from  the  scope  of  the 
passage  that  this  holiness  of  the  lump  is  not  what  shall  liereafter 
take  place  as  the  effect  of  gosj^el-preaching,  but  is  represented  as 
the  encouraging  reason  why  the  gospel  ought  to  be  preached  to 
them.  The  apostle's  argument,  it  seems,  is  not.  Inasmuch  as 
some  Jews  do  now  believe,  this  is  a  token  and  pledge  that  Abra- 
ham's posterity  at  large  shall  believe  hereafter ;  but  rather,  Be- 
cause the  other  parts  of  the  lump  are  no  less  holy  than  that  which 

*  Picdobaptism  Examined,  p.  373. 
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received  the  Messiali,  therefore  there  was  an  encouraging  prospect 
of  their  conversion  also.  But  if  this  be  denied,  the  case  is  still 
worse.  Por  if  it  be  said  that  the  Jewish  converts  to  Christianity 
were  the  first-fruit  in  reference  to  the  future  church-state  of  all 
Israel,  and  that  the  consecration  of  the  part  sanctified  the  whole ; 
it  then  follows,  contrary  to  what  our  opponents  are  willing  to 
allow,  that  the  unconverted  are  sanctified,  or  made  holy,  by  being 
only  related  to  Christians  :  and  if  so,  for  the  same  reason,  children 
may  be  said  to  be  sanctified  or  holy  by  their  relation  to  Christian 
parents.  For  to  say,  that  the  remote  posterity  of  any  is  holy  on 
account  of  its  relation  to  him,  but  not  his  immediate  descendants, 
who  are  more  nearly  and  closely  related  to  him,  is,  I  suppose, 
sufficiently  absurd.  I  now  appeal  to  tlie  intelligent  and  impartial 
reader,  whether  this  is  not  a  fair  and  full  reply  to  Mr  B.'s  ob- 
jection. 

But  as  it  is  my  professed  design  not  only  to  confute  error,  but 
also  to  investigate  truth,  it  may  be  proper  to  inquire,  what  is  the 
real  import  of  the  term  holy,  here  used  by  St  Paul?  "  By  Jioli/ 
is  here  meant,"  says  Mr  Locke,  "  that  relative  holiness  whereby 
anything  hath  an  a2:)propriation  to  God."*  Or,  more  particularly, 
we  may  say,  a  holy  person,  in  the  relative  sense  of  that  word,  is 
one  to  whom  God  gives  a  covenant  grant  of  mercy  and  the  means 
of  grace,  and  in  virtue  of  which  grant  he  is  ajypropriated  to  God. 
This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  leading  idea  of  the  term,  and  its 
precise  import  in  the  j^resent  connexion,  though  sometimes  used 
in  a  different  sense.  For  if  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews  was  holy 
in  the  apostolic  age,  the  whole  mass  as  well  as  the  first-fruit,  the 
natural  branches  as  well  as  the  root,  as  the  apostle  asserts  ;  if  the 
future  descendants  of  Abraham  and  the  patriarchs  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  holy,  as  Mr  B.  allows,  and  for  which  reason  they  are  not 
to  be  desjjised  and  insulted  by  the  Gentiles ;  then  the  present 
Jews  are  so  in  the  like  sense,  except  we  hold  that  both  ends  of  a 
genealogical  chain  have  an  appropriation  to  God,  while  the  inter- 
mediate links  are  unclean  ;  which  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  that 
this  genealogical  chain  is  at  once,  and  in  the  same  respect,  a  con- 
ductor and  a  non-conductor  of  this  relative  holiness. 

But  what  is  deserving  of  particular  notice  is,  that  there  are  seve- 
ral degrees  of  relative  holiness  ;  and  that,  in  Scripture  estimation, 
a  person  may  be  relatively  holy  in  one  sense,  while  unclean  in 

*  Note  on  lloin.  xi.  1(3. 
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another.  Accordingly,  in  a  very  general  sense,  no  man  is  to  be 
deemed  unclean  under  the  gospel  dispensation,  (Acts  x.  28,)  but 
every  man,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile,  is  deemed  holy  ;  i.e.,  in  virtue 
of  the  gospel  grant  of  mercy  and  the  means  of  grace  to  the  Gen- 
tiles as  well  as  the  Jews,  all  mankind,  without  distinction  of 
nation  or  tribe,  are  appropi'iated  to  God,  or  pointed  out  by  Him 
as  the  intended  objects  of  such  a  grant.  When  the  command  was 
given  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,  to  propose  the  means 
of  grace  to  all  mankind,  they  were  virtually  declared  holy,  and 
not  dogs,  as  before  reckoned.  The  promise,  or  covenant  grant,  is 
now  not  only  to  the  Jews  and  their  children,  but  to  "  all  that  are 
afar  off; "  for  all  the  nations  are  as  much  the  designed  objects  of 
the  call  as  the  inhabitants  of  Judea  were  when  the  apostle  wrote  ; 
and  when  any  are  actually  among  the  called,  that  design  is  in  them 
accomplished.  Now,  when  incorjDorated  with  the  visible  Church, 
they  are  termed  lioly  in  a  more  particular  sense.  They  are  then 
more  particularly  appropriated  to  God,  the  promise  is  to  them 
more  directly,  they  are  more  expressly  entitled  to  all  the  means 
of  grace  and  salvation,  according  to  their  capacity.  And,  comj^ared 
with  this  degree  of  relative  holiness,  those  who  are  holy  in  the 
former  sense  are  yet  unclean.  Thus  an  idolater  and  his  family  in 
the  one  sense, — that  is,  in  reference  to  any  Divine  prohibition,  or 
any  exclusive  clause  in  the  covenant,  promise,  or  grant  of  mercy, 
— are  no  longer  common  or  unclean,  but  relatively  holy.  Yet  in 
reference  to  the  called,  the  incorporated  members  of  the  visible 
Church,  the  same  idolater  and  his  family  are  not  holy,  but  unclean. 
The  one  is  lioly,  because  lie  may  partake,  in  virtue  of  a  Divine 
ai^pointment ;  the  other  is  more  holy,  (and  in  comparison  of  whom 
the  former  is  unclean,)  because  he  actually  does  partake  of  general 
church-membership  and  j^rivileges,  and  therefore  baptism. 

I  say  general  church-membership,  to  distinguish  it  from  that 
which  belongs  to  any  particidar  congregation,  or  even  denomina- 
tion of  Christians.  For  though  we  contend  that  baptism  is  the 
rite  of  admission  into  the  tmiversal  Church  of  Christ,  or  general 
body  of  Christians,  of  which  all  denominations  of  Christian  people 
are  parts  ;  yet  this  is  perfectly  consistent  with  Congregational  wor- 
ship and  discij^line,  with  Dissenting  churches,  and  the  Independ- 
ent form  in  particular.  And  this,  indeed,  the  practice  of  Independ- 
ents abundantly  confirms  ;  for  when  they  admit  any  into  special 
membership,  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  parties  were  baptized  in 
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Eussia  or  Italy,  in  Holland  or  England,  in  the  Establishment  or 
among  Dissenters,  or  by  what  denomination  of  Dissenters ;  it  is 
sufficient,  in  that  respect,  that  they  have  been  recognised  general 
church-members  by  baptism.  The  other  membership  is  not  to 
constitute  them  professed  Christians,  but  is  intended  for  the  better 
promoting  of  their  edification,  in  a  manner  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  intention  of  the  inspired  rubric. 

§  53.  We  now  proceed  to  examine  another  passage,  from  whence 
we  may  gather  in  what  light  the  apostles  viewed  the  children  of 
believing  or  Christian  parents  ;  and  that  is  1  Cor.  vii.  14,  "For 
the  unbelieving  husband  is  sanctified  by  the  wife,  and  the  unbe- 
lieving wife  is  sanctified  by  the  husband  :  else  were  your  children 
unclean ;  but  now  are  they  holy."  "  On  the  maturest  and  most 
impartial  consideration  of  this  text,"  says  Dr  Doddridge,  "  I  must 
judge  it  to  refer  to  infant  hajnism..  Nothing  can  be  more  appa- 
rent than  that  the  word  holy  signifies  persons  who  might  he  ad- 
mitted to  partake  of  the  distinguishing  Htes  of  God's  people. 
Compare  Exod.  xix.  6  ;  Deut.  vii.  6,  xiv.  2,  xxvi.  1 9,  xxxiii.  3  ;  Ezra 
ix,  2,  with  Isa.  xxxv.  8,  lii.  1  ;  Acts  x.  28,  &c.  And  as  for  the 
interpretation,  which  so  many  of  our  brethren  the  Baptists  have 
contended  for,  that  holy  signifies  legitimate,  and  unclean  illegiti- 
mate, (not  to  urge  that  this  seems  an  unscriptural  sense  of  the 
word,)  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  the  argument  will 
by  no  means  bear  it."*  It  was  not  without  reason  that  the  Doctor 
expressed  himself  with  some  limitation  respecting  the  interpreta- 
tion he  opposes,  thus,  "  which  so  many  of  our  brethren  the  Bap- 
tists ; "  for  they  are  by  no  means  agreed  how  to  compass  the  wrest- 
ing of  this  text  from  the  Psedobaptists.  Dr  S.,  for  instance,  is  of 
opinion  "that  legitimacy  is  not  here  intended." -f-  And  thus  he 
assigns  his  reasons  for  dissenting  herein  from  some  of  his  brethren  : 
— "  If  one  party's  being  a  believer  makes  cohabitation  lawful,  it 
should  seem  to  follow  as  a  natural  consequence,  that  when  neither 
is  a  believer,  cohabitation  is  unlawful ;  which  is  a  proposition  no 
one  will  maintain.  But,"  says  he,  "  let  us  examine  the  question  re- 
specting legitimacy  a  little  more  attentively.  The  apostle's  object 
in  this  context  was,  no  doubt,  to  dissuade  those  Christians  who  were 
married  to  unbelievers  from  any  thoughts  of  a  separation.  And 
the  consideration  of  their  having  been  lawfully  married  was  most 
certainly  a  good  argument  to  enforce  such  advice  ;  and  the  rather, 

*  Fara.  Expos,  in  loc.  t  Answer  to  Dr  A.,  p.  3. 
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as  a  divorce  would  be  likely  to  bring  dishonour  on  their  offspring 
in  the  o^jinion  of  those  who  might  not  know  the  true  cause  of  it. 
But  if  he  meant  to  urge  this  argument,  it  is  scarce  imaginable 
he  would  describe  the  lawfulness  of  the  marriage  contract  by  the 
phrase  of  '  the  unbelieving  husband's  being  sanctified  by  the  wife, 
and  the  unbelieving  wife  by  the  husband,'  since  the  validity  of 
the  marriage  did  not,  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  depend 
on  one  party's  being  a  believer.  Whether  he  or  she  were  or  were 
not  a  believer,  the  marriage  would  have  been  good ;  nor  would  a 
separation,  upon  pretence  of  their  not  being  of  the  same  faith,  have 
made  the  children  illegitimate!'*  Mr  Booth,  however,  warmly 
pleads  for  what  Dr  Stennett  strenuously  opposes. 

But  as  the  real  meaning  of  the  text  very  much  depends  on  the 
exact  import  of  certain  terms,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pay  our  prin- 
cipal attention  to  them ;  and  thence  to  deduce  the  apostle's  mean- 
ing. 

First,  The  terms  aKaOapTo^  and  a7to9  should  be  ascertained. 
These  "  are  used  here  by  the  apostle  in  the  Jewish  sense.  The 
Jews  called  all  that  were  Jews,  holy ;  and  all  others  they  called 
unclean.  Thus  proles  genita  extea  sanctitatem,  was  a  child  be- 
got by  parents  whilst  they  were  yet  heathens ;  genita  intea  sanc- 
titatem, was  a  child  begot  by  parents  after  they  were  proselytes. 
This  way  of  speaking  St  Paul  transfers  from  the  Jewish  into  the 
Christian  Church,  calling  all  that  are  of  the  Christian  Church 
saints,  or  holy,  by  which  reason  all  that  were  out  of  it  were  U7i~ 
clean." -f  The  same  author  elsewhere  observes: — "The  heathen 
world  had  revolted  from  the  true  God,  to  the  service  of  idols  and 
false  gods,  (Rom.  i.  18-25.)  The  Jews  being  separated  from  this 
corrupted  mass,  to  be  the  peculiar  people  of  God,  were  called  holy, 
(Exod.  xix.  5,  6  ;  Num.  xv.  40.)  They  being  cast  off,  the  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity  were  separated  to  be  the  people  of  God, 
and  so  became  holy,  (1  Pet.  ii.  9,  10.)"+  Thus  Mr  Baxter  :— "  The 
common  and,  I  doubt  not,  true  exposition  is,  that  it  is  meant  of  a 
state  of  separation  to  God,  as  a  peculiar  people  from  the  world, 
as  the  Church  is  separated.  It  is  generally  agreed,  that  the  most 
common  use  of  the  word  holy,  if  not  the  only,  both  in  Scripture 
and  profane  writers,  is  to  signify  a  thing  separated  to  God  ;  and 
to  sanctify  any  thing  is  to  separate  it  to  God.     Omne  sanctum 

*  Auswer  to  Dr  A.,  p.  85.  t  Locke's  Paraplir.  in  loc,  note. 

i  Ibid,  chap.  i.  2,  note. 
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est  Deo  sanctum, — Whatsoever  is  holy,  is  holy  to  God.  This, 
therefore,  being  the  proper  sense  and  ordinary  use  of  the  word,  I 
take  myself  bound  to  receive  it  as  the  meanino;  here,  till  I  know 
more  reason  to  the  contrary.  Now  as  holiness  thus  signifieth  a 
separation  to  God,  so  it  may  be  distinguished  thus :  a  person  or 
thing  may  be  holy,  or  separated  to  God,  either  in  state  and  stand- 
ing relation  ;  or  else  only  for  some  particular  act  or  use,  whether 
for  shorter  time  or  longer."*  When  contending  with  his  redoubt- 
able antagonist,  Mr  Tombes,  and  bearing  hard  on  him  by  urging 
the  constant  use  of  the  word  holy,  he  gives  him  a  syllogistic 
overthrow  thus  : — "  If  the  constant  meaning  of  the  word  holy  be  for 
a  separation  to  God,  then  we  must  so  understand  it  here,  except 
there  be  a  palj)able  necessity  of  understanding  it  otherwise ;  but 
the  constant  sense  of  the  word  holy  is  for  a  separation  to  God,  and 
here  is  no  palj)able  necessity  of  understanding  it  otherwise  :  there- 
fore we  must  so  understand  it  here."i'  And  here  it  is  observable,  that 
Mr  Tombes  denied  not  that  the  constant  meaning  of  the  word  holy 
was  as  Mr  Baxter  said.  The  latter  had  also  urged,  that  the  sense 
of  the  term  holy  for  which  he  pleaded  was  used  in  Scripture  near 
SIX  HUNDRED  TIMES,  and  the  other  sense  nowhePvE  used.  "  Here," 
says  the  keen  disputant,  conscious  of  the  truth  on  his  side,  and 
somewhat  touched  with  indignation, — and  is  it  to  be  much  wondered 
at,  when  his  side  of  the  question  was  illuminated  with  near  six 
hundred  rays  of  evidence,  and  the  other  confessedly  all  dark  ? — 
"  Here  Mr  Tombes  denied  not  but  that  the  word  was  taken  so  oft 
in  my  sense,  and  never  in  his ;  and  yet" — and  yet ! — "denied  the 
consequence.  I  do  therefore,"  says  the  good  man,  "here  require 
all  men  that  are  not  of  desperate  resolutions,  and  prostituted  con- 
sciences, to  consider  faithfully,  whether  he  be  likely  to  make  a 
more  comfortable  answer  before  the  bar  of  Christ,  who  saith,  '  Lord, 
I  searched  after  Thy  will  in  Thy  Word  as  far  as  I  was  able,  and  I 
durst  not  rashly  venture  on  my  singular  fancy,  but  in  my  admit- 
ting or  bringing  infants  into  Thy  visible  Church,  I  grounded  my 
judgment  and  practice  on  Thy  Word,  in  the  same  sense  as  it  is 
used  near  six  hundred  times  in  the  Scripture,' — I  say,  will  not 
this  man  have  a  better  plea  than  he  that  shutteth  infants  out  of 
the  Church  upon  the  exposition  of  Scripture  in  a  sense  that  it  is 
never  else  used  in,  but  near  six  h  undred  times  otherwise  ?"  Again  : 
— "  If  the  apostle  by  holy  should  have  meant  that  they  were  not  has- 

*  Plain  Script.  Proof,  p.  80.  t  Ibid.,  p.  82. 
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tards,  then  he  should  have  spoke  in  a  phrase  which  they  were 
unUkely  to  understand ;  and  so  his  speech  might  tend  to  draw 
them  into  mistakes,  and  not  to  edify  them.  For  if  the  word  holy 
were  constantly  used  (even  near  six  hundred  times  in  the  Bible)  for 
a  separation  to  God,  and  nevee  used  for  legitimacy,  (all  of  which 
Mr  Tombes  denieth  not,)  then  what  likelihood  was  there  that  the 
apostle  should  mean  it  for  legitimacy,  or  the  people  so  understand 
him  ?  If  I  should  write  an  epistle  to  a  Christian  congregation 
now,  and  therein  tell  them,  that  their  children  are  all  by  nature 
unholy,  would  they  ever  conjecture  that  I  meant  that  they  were  all 
bastards  .?"* 

But  here,  were  we  disposed  to  retort  on  the  use  of  terms,  with 
what  proj)riety  may  we  ask,  "  Is  illegitimate  in  one  case,  and  legiti- 
mate in  the  other,  the  natueal  and  peimaey  signification  of  those 
Greek  words  (a.KddapTo<;  and  ajLO'i)!  Are  these  the  senses  that 
would  naturally /?-s^  occur  to  the  mind  of  a  wise  and  impartial 
person,  on  reading  or  hearing  the  apostolic  observation  V  f  The 
inquisitive  and  learned  Mr  Baxter  replies — "  Six  hundred  to  one  it 
is  not."  And  Dr  Guyse  observes  : — "The  terms  (aKd$apTo<i)  'un- 
clean '  and  (ayios:)  '  holy '  occur  almost  numberless  times  in  the 
LXX.  and  in  the  New  Testament ;  but  I  do  not  find  that  they 
are  ever  once  used  to  signify  illegitimate  and  legitimate,  which  is 
the  sense  that  some  would  here  jjut  u23on  them.  And  as  the 
apostle  was  speaking  of  persons  already  married,  and  marriage  is 
a  civil  ordinance  of  the  God  of  nature,  there  was  no  room  to  doubt 
whether  the  children  of  such  unbelieving  and  believing  parents 
were  legitimate  or  not,  since  that  depends  entirely  on  the  legitimacy 
of  the  marriage,  and  not  at  all  on  the  religious  character  of  the 
husband  and  wife,  whether  one,  or  both,  or  neither  of  them,  were 
Christians  or  no."  \.  To  this  I  will  add  the  following  remarks  of 
Dr  Whitby  : — "  He  doth  not  say,  Else  were  your  children  bastards, 
but  now  they  are  legitimate;  but,  Else  were  they  unclean,  i.e., 
heathen  children,  not  to  be  owned  as  an  holy  seed.  That  this  is 
the  true  import  of  the  words  aKadapra  and  ayia  will  be  apparent 
from  the  Scriptures,  in  which  the  heathens  are  styled  the  unclean, 
in  opposition  to  the  Jews  in  covenant  with  God,  and,  therefore, 
styled  an  holy  people.  So  Isa.  xxxv.  8,  dKd6apTo<;,  '  the  unclean, 
shall  not  pass  over  it.'     Chap.  lii.  1,  'There  shall  no  more  come 

*  Ut  supra,  p.  83.  t  PaMlobaptism  Exaniincd,  p.  322. 
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unto  tliee  aKd0apTo<;,  the  unclean'  So  Acts  x.  28,  'God  bath 
shewed  me  that  I  should  call  no  man  common  or  aKcidaprov,  un- 
clean.' Whence  it  is  evident,  that  the  Jews  looked  npon  them- 
selves as  hovKoi  Oeov  KaOdpol, '  the  clean  servants  of  God,'  (Neh.  ii. 
20,)  and  upon  all  heathens  and  their  offspring  as  unclean,  by  reason 
of  their  want  of  circumcision,  the  sign  of  the  covenant.  Hence, 
whereas  it  is  said  that  Joshua  circumcised  the  people,  (chap.  v.  4,) 
the  Septuagint  say,  irepieKaOapev,  he  cleansed  them.  ]\'Ioreover,  of 
heathen  children,  and  such  as  are  not  circumcised,  they  say,  '  They 
are  not  born  in  holiness  ; '  but  they,  on  the  contrary,  are  styled 
aTrep/xa  ayiov,  'an  holy  seed,"  (Isa.  vi.  13,  Ezra  ix.  2 ;)  and  the  off- 
spring from  them,  and  from  those  proselytes  which  had  embraced 
their  religion,  are  said  to  be  born  in  holiness,  and  so  thought  fit 
to  be  admitted  to  circumcision,  or  baptism,  or  whatsoever  might 
initiate  them  into  the  Jewish  Church,  And,  therefore,  to  this 
sense  of  the  words  holy  and  unclean,  the  apostle  may  be  here  most 
rationally  supposed  to  allude,  declaring  that  the  seed  of  holy  per- 
sons, the  olispring  born  e/c  tmv  ayLaa-fxivcov,  of  saints,  as  Christians 
are  still  called  in  the  New  Testament,  are  also  holy.  (See  note  on 
chap.  i.  2.)  And  though  one  of  the  parents  be  still  a  heathen, 
yet  is  the  denominatioi*  to  be  taken  from  the  hettei',  and  so  their 
offspring  are  to  be  esteemed  not  as  heathens,  i.e.,  unclean,  but  holy, 
as  all  Christians  by  denomination  are.  So  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
(Strom.,  lib.  iii.,  p.  445,  D)  infers,  saying,  '  I  suppose  the  seed  of 
those  tliat  are  holy  is  holy,  according  to  that  saying  of  the  apostle 
Paul,  "  Tlie  unbelieving  wife  is  sanctified  by  the  husband," '  &c. 
The  word  used  for  a  bastard  by  this  ajDostle  being  1^6^09,  (Heb.  xii. 
8,)  and  the  word  yv^aio^  being  the  proper  word  for  a  legitimate 
offspring,  had  the  apostle  intended  such  a  sense,  [as  our  opponents 
plead  for,]  he  would  have  used  the  words  which  in  the  Greek 
writers  are  generally  used  in  that  sense,  and  not  such  words  as  in 
the  Septuagint,  and  in  the  Jewish  language,  always  have  a  relation 
to  foederal  [or  relative]  holiness,  or  the  want  of  it ;  but  none  AT 
ALL  to  the  legitimacy  or  s^mriousness  of  the  birth."* 

These  quotations  are  inserted,  not  so  much  to  shew  what  were 
the  opinions  of  these_  learned  writers,  (for  the  general  current  of 
expositors  runs  in  the  same  channel,)  but  for  the  sake  of  the  reasons 
and  grounds  by  which  their  interpretation  is  supported.  A  gentle- 
man well  known  to  my  ojiponent,  on  a  certain  occasion  borrows 

*  Comment,  in  loc. 
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the  following  passage,  which,  because  it  is  common  property,  I 
here  insert : — "  We  are  not  to  forsake  the  genuine  and  natural 
signification  of  words,  unless  there  be  the  highest  evidence  that 
the  author  did  otherwise  intend  them,  saith  the  Civil  Law.  And 
as  Augustine  says,  the  proper  signification  of  words  is  always  to  be 
retained,  unless  necessity  enforce  us  to  expound  them  otherwise. 
What  better  evidence  can  we  have  of  the  sense  of  a  place  than 
that,  had  an  author  intended  such  a  meaning,  he  could  have  used 
no  plainer  expression  to  declare  it?"* 

But  says  Mr  B.,  "  Whatever  the  apostle  intends  by  the  word 
holy,  as  here  applied  to  children  one  of  whose  parents  is  a 
believer,  it  is  not  confined  to  the  infants  of  such  persons,  but 
belongs  to  all  their  offspring,  whether  younger  or  older,  whether 
born  before  the  conversion  of  either  parent,  or  after  that  happy 
event  had  taken  place ;  for  the  children,  without  any  distinction, 
are  pronounced  holy."-f-  And  what  then?  Does  the  aspect  of  the 
gospel  dispensation,  or  God's  grant  of  mercy  to  the  heathen,  who 
were  not  a  people,  appear  less  amiable  because  it  smiles  on  all  the 
children  of  a  Christian,  and  not  on  some  only  ?  Or  what  inconve- 
nience is  there  in  allowing,  what  impropriety  in  maintaining,  that 
the  relative  holiness  for  which  we  plead,  while  granted  to  the 
parent,  should  be  also  granted  to  all  his '?  But  will  not  this  be 
the  fearful  consequence  ?  "  If  it  be  lawful  to  baptize  them  on  the 
ground  of  this  holiness  while  infants,  it  must  be  equally  so  when 
grown  up."  J  Very  true  ;  and  Avhat  harm  can  this  blunted  arrow 
do  ?  Is  not  this  the  very  thing  we  plead  for,  provided  you  grant 
that  this  reasonable  postulate  should  be  taken  into  the  account — 
viz..  That  whatever  right  an  adult  has,  in  virtue  of  a  Divine  grant, 
to  any  religious  privileges,  Christianity  will  justify  no  compulsive 
measures  for  the  purpose  of  intruding  on  him  these  privileges 
against  his  good- will  and  liking.  Christianity  does  not  annihilate, 
nay,  in  this  instance,  does  not  suspend,  the  natural  rights  of 
parents  and  children.  And  what  can  be  more  plain  than  this, 
that  the  natural  authoritative  right  of  parents  over  their  children 
for  their  good  is  in  a  great  degree  absolute  while  infants,  and 
that  in  proportion  as  they  grow  up  to  reason  and  manhood  this 
authoritative  right  is  lessened  ?  Nor  is  there  any  more  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  these  degrees,  than  in  transacting  the  common 

*  Paedobaptism  Examined,  p.  324 ;  from  Ferguson's  Interest  of  Reason  in  Re- 
ligion, pp.  328,  333,  334,  462.         f  Psedobaptism  Examined,  p.  389.         J  Ibid. 
VOL.  II.  P 
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concerns  of  life  where  any  degi'ee  of  wisdom  and  prudence  are 
required.  At  least,  a  Christian  minister  could  not,  in  the  nature 
of  the  thing,  be  more  at  a  loss  how  to  act  in  this  case,  than  in 
determining  the  degrees  of  teaching  and  the  kiml  of  profession 
requisite  in  adults.  "We  will  suppose,  therefore,  that  God,  by  His 
apostle,  pronounces  the  children  of  a  Christian,  without  exception, 
holy;  and  let  us  further  suppose  some  of  them  are  infants,  and. 
others  grown  up.  If  God  pronounce  them  holy, — that  is,  direct 
His  grant  of  mercy  to  them,  declaring  the  promise  is  to  them,  and 
that  they  are  all  alike,  in  common  with  their  parents,  welcome  to 
His  visible  Church, — it  is  manifest  there  lies  no  objectionable  ground 
to  their  baptism,  but  their  own  dissent  from  the  Christian  con- 
nexion, their  perverse  opposition  to  its  humbling  doctrines  and 
holy  laws.  Are  they  comjiliahle  ?  willing  to  enter  into  the  school, 
that  is,  the  Church  of  Christ  ?  or,  in  other  words,  do  they  believe 
with  all  the  heart  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  true  IMessiah  ?  ^\Tio 
can  forbid  water?  On  the  other  hand,  do  they  oppose?-  are  they 
unwilling  to  enter  the  school,  to  embrace  its  doctrines,  and  to  be 
governed  by  its  laws  ?  Who  has  power  to  constrain  ?  For,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  in  proportion  as  the  opposition  is  criminal  or 
morally  evil,  the  authority  of  the  parent  is  weakened. 

It  is  again  objected,  "  That  holiness  of  which  the  inspired 
author  speaks,  is  not  inferred  from  the  faith  of  the  believing 
parent,  but  from  the  sanctif  cation  of  the  unbelieving  party  by  or 
to  the  believer."*  But  does  not  this  involve  a  contradiction? 
For  surely  if  the  sanctification  of  the  unbelieving  party  is  by  the 
believer,  as  such,  it  must  be  inferred  from  his  faith.  And  again, 
if  the  sanctification  be  by  the  believer,  how  can  it  be  to  him  ? 
Are  not  the  two  renderings  of  the  preposition  iv,  by  and  to,  of 
which  the  objector  gives  us  our  choice,  essentially  different  and 
contradictory  ?  If  we  say  to  him,  the  effect,  sanctification,  must  be 
caused  by  another,  that  it  may  terminate  on  him.  But  if  we  say 
by  him,  he  must  be  the  cause,  that  the  effect  may  terminate  on 
another.  This  diversity  of  rendering,  and  the  importance  of  the 
term  sanctified,  make  it  necessary  that  we  should — 

§  54.  Second,  Attempt  to  ascertain  the  import  of  the  phrase 
rjyiaaTai,  yap,  K.  r.  X.  "  On  this  term  sanctified,"  says  Mr  B., 
"  the  inspired  writer  manifestly  lays  a  peculiar  emphasis, — such 
an  emphasis,  that  it  seems  to  be  the  governing  word  of  the  whole 

*  Pjedobaptism  Examined,  p.  389. 
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sentence,  and  a  key  to  its  true  meaning ;  for  it  is  twice  mentioned 
as  containing  the  grand  reason  wliy  the  believing  party  should 
neither  desert  nor  divorce  the  unconverted  companion,  and  also  as 
expressing  the  ground  of  that  holiness  which  is  ascribed  to  their 
children."*  This,  then,  being  the  key  to  unlock  the  text  and  dis- 
cover its  contents,  let  us  examine  the  wards,  and  see  whether 
they  fit  Mr  B.'s  interpretation.  "  Bengelius,"  says  our  author, 
"  considers  the  holiness  of  the  children  and  of  the  imbelieving 
parent  as  the  same;  because  '^ylaa-Tai  and  ayid  icmv  differ 
only  as  to  be  7nade  holy  from  to  be  holy."  On  which  he  re- 
flects, "  If,  then,  that  sanctification  of  the  unbelieving  husband 
gives  him  no  claim  to  baptism,  the  holiness  thence  arising  can- 
not invest  his  children  with  such  a  right."  f  This  our  author 
seems  to  consider  as  an  insurmountable  objection.  And  in  the 
same  light  we  suppose  Dr  S.  views  it : — "  Now  I  readily  admit," 
says  he,  "  that  the  children  of  believers,  or  of  parents  one  of  whom 
only  is  a  believer,  are  here  styled  holy.  But  then  I  insist  that 
such  children  are  in  no  other  sense  holy  than  is  the  unbelieving 
parent  also.  For  the  apostle  as  expressly  asserts  that  the  unbe- 
lieving husband  is  sanctified  or  made  holy  (f/yLaarai)  by  the  wife,, 
and  the  unbelieving  wife  sanctified  or  made  holy  by  the  husband, 
as  that  the  children  of  such  parents  are  holy,  {aycd)  And,  thus 
considered,  it  will  follow  that  if  the  holiness  of  the  children,  what- 
ever be  the  sense  of  the  word  here,  is  to  be  admitted  as  a  proof 
that  they  are  included  in  the  Christian  covenant,  the  holiness  of 
the  unbelieving  parent  is  to  be  admitted  as  a  proof  that  such 
parent  is  included  in  the  Christian  covenant  also.  And  if  upon 
this  ground  the  former  have  a  right  to  the  positive  institutions  of 
Christ,  upon  the  same  ground  the  latter  has  also.":]:  But  this 
objection  has  been  sufficiently  replied  to,  virtually,  in  the  last 
section,  when  treating  of  adult  children,  who  are  relatively  holy, 
though  unbelievers  or  opposers  to  the  Christian  faith.  And  were 
we  to  grant,  according  to  our  opponents'  wishes,  that  the  children 
are  holy  in  no  higher  sense  than  the  unbelieving  parent  is,  it  would 
still  follow,  on  the  principle  already  stated,  that  the  children  ought 
to  be  baptized,  but  not  the  parent.  The  one  and  the  others  have  the 
grant  of  a  privilege,  the  covenant  and  its  initiatory  seal ;  and  the 
believing  parent  has  a  Divine  right  and  rubric  for  having  the  seal 

*  Psedobaptism  Examined,  p.  402.  t  Ibid.,  p.  384. 

t  Answer  to  Dr  A.,  pp.  81,  82, 
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applied  to  the  children,  who  are  at  his  disposal  for  their  good,  and 
who  do  not  oppose  the  faith ;  but  this  cannot  extend  to  the  un- 
believing partner,  his  unbelief  counteracting  his  relative  sanctifica- 
tion. 

Thus  we  may  observe  these  two  respectable  authors,  though 
widely  differing  in  their  interpretations  of  the  text,  are  equally 
confident  that  relative  holiness,  which  entitles  to  Christian  ordi-  . 
nances,  is  not  intended.  "  It  may  be  difficult/'  says  Dr  S.,  "  to 
fix  his  [the  apostle's]  precise  meaning  ;  but  if  we  will  make  reason, 
Scripture,  and  fact  our  guide,  it  cannot  be  difficult  to  determine 
upon  some  of  the  senses  given,  that  they  are  not  his  meaning. 
Personal  internal  holiness,  for  instance,  cannot  be  here  intended."* 
In  this  decision,  I  believe  the  generality  of  Psedobaj^tists  will  readily 
concur,  though  some  divines  have  pleaded  for  real  holiness,  as 
here  ascribed  to  the  children,  and  particularly  Dr  Thomas  Good- 
win. *}-  On  this  head  Mr  B.  is  sufficiently  explicit : — "  Neither 
have  we  any  reason  to  think  that  the  children  of  believers  are  de- 
nominated holy  in  reference  to  internal  sanctification."  \  What, 
then,  does  this  gentleman  think  was  the  holiness  referred  to, 
whereby  the  unbelieving  party  was  sanctified  by  the  believer? 
That  which  you  have  seen  confuted  by  Dr  Stennett  in  the  last 
section — marriage!  Take  his  own  words: — "The  public  and 
voluntary  act  of  taking  the  woman  for  a  wife,  and  the  man  for  a 
husband.  By  this  transaction,  according  to  the  legal  custom  of 
their  country,  they  mutually  gave  up,  or  set  apaH,  themselves  one 
to  another."  §  Well,  reader,  what  say  you  to  this  ?  Here  is — one 
iiifidel  SANCTIFYING  another!  Or,  if  you  had  rather,  each  infidel 
SANCTIFYING  himself! 

If  rj^laaraL  signify  no  more  than  to  he  married,  or  to  be  given 
up  in  marriage,  the  one  party  to  the  other,  it  had  no  influence  to 
satisfy  their  scruples.  For  the  Israelites,  who  had  married  idola- 
trous wives,  could  say  the  same  ;  yet  it  was  no  sufficient  plea  that 
one  of  them  had  been  'q^^lacnai,  in  Mr  B.'s  sense,  set  apart  to  the 
other.  The  question  would  still  return.  How  shall  I  know  that 
this  party  that  has  been  given  vp  to  me  is  not  to  be  discarded  or 
put  away,  as  in  Ezra  x.  3,  &c.?  If  our  author's  explanation  be 
admitted,  it  is  to  make  the  apostle  to  solve  a  case  of  conscience  in 
a  manner  totally  unworthy  of  him,  for  he  must  do  it  by  asserting 

*  Answer  to  Dr  A.,  pp.  81,  82.  t  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  400,  &c. 

t  Psedobaptism  Examined,  p.  392.  §  Ibid.,  p.  400. 
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a  fact,  that  they  were  once  inarried,  of  which  they  were  as  well 
assured  before  it  was  asserted,  while  he  says  nothing  of  the  law- 
fulness of  that  fact,  which  could  be  the  only  ground  of  scruple. 
The  doubts  of  these  Corinthian  querists  were  raised  by  reflecting 
on  the  quality  of  the  relation  contracted,  and  not  the /ac^;  where- 
as the  apostle,  if  our  author  be  right,  solves  the  difficulty  by  pass- 
ing by  the  quality,  and  asserting  the  fact, — that  is  to  say,  by  say- 
ing something  wide  of  the  point,  but  nothing  at  all  to  the  purpose. 
Whereas,  had  it  been  his  design  to  prove  the  validity  of  their 
marriage,  would  he  not  naturally  have  done  it  by  suggesting  some 
middle  term  or  consideration,  besides  barely  referring  them  to  the 
fact  ?  Was  it  not  necessary  for  them  that  they  should  be  certified 
of  the  lawfulness  and  propriety  of  their  marriage  relation  ?  On 
Mr  B.'s  hypothesis  this  is  not  done  ;  on  ours,  fully.  If  the  ques- 
tion be  proposed  to  him.  Why  should  the  believer  cohabit  with 
the  unbeliever  ?  he  must  rejjly,  Because  they  were  formerly  mar- 
ried. Or  rather,  Not  because  you,  believer,  have  been  devoted 
to  your  partner,  and  are  bound  to  fulfil  your  engagement,  but 
because  your  infidel  partner  has  formerly  given  himself  to  you. 
But  was  this  a  remedy  suited  to  the  disease  ?  Or  should  it 
be  said.  This  is  a  satisfactory  consideration  why  the  parties 
should  continue,  not  merely  because  there  has  been  a  mutual 
dedication,  but  because  there  has  been  a  Divine  appointment 
of  marriage  as  the  basis  of  it?  But  the  duty  of  marriage  was 
from  the  beginning ;  yet  those  in  the  time  of  Ezra  were  ob- 
liged to  put  off  each  man  his  wife,  to  which  nevertheless  he  had 
been  wedded.  Nor  is  it  available  to  say,  that  those  in  Ezra  of- 
fended against  a,  positive  Divine  law,  but  not  these  ;  for  that  is  the 
very  point  in  which  they  desire  satisfaction — viz.,  whether  the  Chris- 
tian law  does  or  does  not  require  a  separation  ?  His  answer  is 
not.  The  law  of  nature  is  binding,  and  Christianity  has  nothing 
against  it.  This  would  have  been  his  idea  if  nothing  more  was 
intended  than  the  validity  of  marriage.  But  he  says  more :  The 
unbeliever  has  been  (from  the  moment  of  the  partner's  conversion 
to  Christianity)  or,  by  an  enallage  of  time,  is,  made  holy  or  sancti- 
fied by  the  believer,  in  virtue  of  a  Divine  grant,  which  Divine  grant 
is  much  in  favour  of  infants.  The  grant  of  the  parents'  covenant 
and  its  seals  being  always  intended  for  them  and  their  children, 
according  to  their  capacity,  be  it  known,  as  if  Paul  had  said,  That 
though  God  hath  been  displeased  with  mixed  marriages,  and  though 
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He  still  says,  "  Be  not  unequally  yoked  with  unbelievers,"  yet  the 
idolatry  and  unbelief,  that  is,  the  heatlienisni,  of  the  one  parent, 
shall  be  no  prejudice  to  their  children.  They  are  not  debarred 
from  any  privileges  given  by  Divine  grant  to  other  children  both 
whose  parents  are  Christians.  The  faith,  or  Christianity,  of  the 
one  shall  avail  more  to  insure  those  privileges,  than  the  unbelief  of 
the  other  to  prevent  them. 

This  is  a  medium  of  proof  calculated  to  satisfy  their  scruples. 
To  the  pure,  all  things  are  pure  ;  the  unbelief  of  your  partner  shall 
not  pass  over  to  you,  as  if  you  were  involved  in  his  unbelief  and 
guilt,  or  as  if  the  precept,  "  Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not,"  af- 
fected you.  God  will  graciously  deal  with  you  and  your  children 
without  any  reference  to  your  partner's  unbelief.  He  shall  stand 
or  fall  alone  ;  his  obstinacy  shall  be  personal,  centring  in  himself  ; 
but,  7nercy  herein  rejoicing  against  judgment,  the  promise  is  to 
you,  Christian  party,  and  to  your  children,  though  your  partner 
oppose.  Nature  dictates  that  a  father,  who  is  king  in  his  own 
family,  should  exercise  his  authority  to  the  benefit  of  all  his  do- 
mestics ;  but  by  a  gracious  express  appointment,  the  children 
common  to  both  shall  be  deemed  holy,  on  account  of  the  mother 
as  well  as  the  father,  so  as  to  be  treated  as  if  both  parents  believed. 
The  seed  of  mixed  marriages  were  not  deemed  holy,  (Ezra  ix.  2, 
Neh.  ix.  2,)  it  might  be  objected.  True,  says  the  apostle,  and  to 
answer  your  scruples  I  am  authorised  to  say.  That  under  this  dis- 
pensation there  is  the  difference  I  have  mentioned  ;  and  let  this 
quiet  your  minds.  Your  continuance  together,  rather  than  those 
you  refer  to,  is  owing  to  a  special  grant  in  your  favour,  as  more 
agreeable  to  this  dispensation.  God  does  not  now  insist  on  a 
divorce  as  He  did  heretofore,  for  wise  reasons,  and  among  others, 
because  He  designs  hereby  more  speedily  to  Christianise  all 
nations.  For  if  the  unbelief  of  one  party  were  sufficient  to  denomi- 
nate and  regard  their  common  oflCspring  in  the  class  of  heathens 
rather  than  Christians,  how  slow  must  be  the  progress  of  Christi- 
anity !  but  now,  if  one  believes  in  the  Messiah,  all  the  family  is 
Christian,  and  is  treated  accordingly.  Otherwise,  were  not  this 
God's  plan  and  our  practice,  your  children  and  the  whole  family 
but  yourself  must  be  deemed  unclean,  or  heathenish,  and  visibly 
related  to  Satan's  interest.  But  as  an  unbelieving  son,  daughter, 
or  servant,  is  not  sufficient  to  class  the  family  of  which  either  is  a 
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part  among  heathen  families,  so  neither  shall  the  unbelief  of  your 
partner,  even  a  husband,  have  that  influence. 

Again ;  if  my  opponent  be  right,  "  the  epithet  unbelieving,"  as 
Beza  well  observes,  "  would  be  quite  superfluous,  as  also  the  im- 
plied epithet  believing — believing  wife,  and  believing  husband."* 
"  For  we  should  consider,  what  is  the  subject-matter  in  dispute — 
namely,  "Whether  matrimony  contracted  between  two  persons,  one 
an  infidel  and  the  other  a  believer,  is  holy,  and  for  that  cause  the 
believer  is  bound  to  continue  in  it  ?  Were  it  not  so,  why  should 
Paul,  in  the  other  member,  add  the  epithet  unbelieving  ?  Nor  can 
any  one  truly  say  that  the  marriage  between  two  infidels  is  holy, 
and  that  their  children  are  holg.  I  grant  that  the  marriage  of 
infidels  is  valid  in  a  civil  sense,  nor  is  their  matrimonial  commerce 
to  be  regarded  coram  Deo  pro  scortatione.  But  what  has  this  to 
do  with  Paul's  design,  who  treats  of  a  case  of  conscience,  or  a 
religious  scruple?"*!*  The  unbelieving  husband  is  sanctified  by 
the  believing  wife,  and  vice  versa.  Whereas,  if  Mr  B.'s  hypothesis 
be  true,  the  sanctification  was  neither  by  nor  to  the  believer,  as  a 
believer,  but  was  possessed  of  it  while  an  infidel.  But  if  the 
sanctification  does  not  respect  the  party  as  believing,  it  seems  in- 
serted for  no  other  use  than  to  mislead  us.  If  the  apostle  only 
meant  simply,  "  You  have  been  married,"  or,  "  You  have  been 
devoted  to  each  other  by  marriage,"  why  introduce  and  interchaiige 
the  expressions  and  ideas  — "  the  unbelieving  by  the  believing 
party  ?"  Mr  B.  seems  to  be  aware  of  this  objection,  and  observes, 
"  The  believer  only  could  entertain  a  doubt  concerning  the  law- 
fulness of  cohabiting  with  an  unbeliever,"  Very  well ;  but  the 
question  still  returns.  If  the  apostle  meant,  as  our  author  would 
have  it,  that  the  unconcerned  party  was  married  to  the  scrupu- 
lous ;  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suj)pose  that  the  idea  would  be  differ- 
ently expressed  ?     Is  it  not  confessedly  an  unprecedented  mode  of 

*  "In  uxore,  iu  rfj  yvvaiKi,  Vulg.  Per  muVicrem  fidelem,  iv  rfj  yvvaiKi  ina-Trj: 
quam  lectionem  in  Claromontano  et  alio  prteterea  manuscripto  Grteco  codice  in- 
venimus ;  et  riirsum  j^aulo  post  ev  ra  dubpa  Tnaro),  per  virum fidelem.  Augustinus 
lib.  i.  quo  exponit  sermouem  ia  monte  habitum,  legit,  In  fratre  fideli,  iv  ddeXcjia 
Tco  TTiaTco.  Vetus  autem  interpres  habit.  Per  midierem  fidelem,  et,  per  viimm 
fidelem ;  et  nos  in  uno  vetusto  codice  reperimus  ad  marginem  annotatum  ttktttj 
priore  loco,  et  Triarco  posteriore.  Claromontanus  autem  codex  habet,  fv  dvdpi 
d8e\<f)03.  In  liro  fratre,  id  est,  qui  sit  frater  sive  fideUs.  Et  certe  etiamsi  hajc 
epitheta  nou  addas,  tamen  necessaeio  suhaiidiena  siint." — Bez(i  iu  loc. 

f  Beza,  ut  supra. 
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expressing  a  common  idea  ?  Whereas,  if  he  intended  to  shew  that 
the  Christianity  of  the  one  party  was  more  prevalent,  in  virtue  of 
the  more  merciful  and  extensive  grant  of  God,  and  the  genius  of 
the  gospel  dispensation,  towards  classing  the  children  among  the 
Christians,  than  the  infidelity  of  the  other  j^arty  towards  classing 
them  among  idolaters  —  Avhat  expressions  could  he  use  better 
adapted  to  express  the  sentiment  ? 

Moreover ;  be  it  observed,  that  the  very  existence  of  the  other 
opinion  depends  on  rendering  the  preposition  iv,  to  ;  which  ren- 
dering ought  not  to  be  adojJted  without  manifest  necessity,  if  on 
any  consideration  whatever,  in  that  sense  of  to  which  denotes  a 
dative  case.  It  is  well  known  that  the  most  common  acceptations 
of  iv  are  in,  by,  among,  with,  and  sometimes  it  is  used  for  because 
of,  for,  ox  for  the  sake  of,  by  reason  of;  and  the  like.*  "  En  im- 
ports the  state  and  disposition,  the  abode  and  situation — habitum 
et  situm,  says  Vergara  ;  corresponding  to  the  Latin  in."  "}•  And 
"  it  commonly  marks  the  term  of  rest,  or  the  state  in  which  a  thing 
is  ;  wherefore  it  only  governs  an  ablative."  \  But  what  has  Mr 
B.  to  say  in  vindication  of  his  rendering  ?  "  The  unbelieving  hus- 
band is  sanctified  TO  the  wife.  So  Dr  Doddridge  and  others 
render  the  particle  ev ;  and  I  think  more  properly  in  this  passage 
than  in  our  common  version.  So  the  preposition  is  translated  in 
the  very  next  verse ;  as  also  in  Luke  i.  17,  1  Thess.  iv.  7,  and  six 
or  seven  times  over  in  2  Peter  i.  5-7."  §  But  why  is  the  ren- 
dering to  more  proper  in  this  passage  than  in  our  common  version  ? 
This  answer  we  have  still  to  learn.  We  hear  a  language  somewhat 
diflferent  whenever  it  is  found  in  connexion  with  water,  and  espe- 
cially a  river.  Thus,  we  may  be  sure,  were  we  to  meet  with  iv 
Trora/jio)  in  connexion  with  baptism,  it  would  be  IN,  and  not  at  or 
by  the  7'iver.  However,  let  us  a  little  more  narrowly  inspect  the 
authorities  produced,  and  I  am  very  much  mistaken  if  any  one  of 

*  "  'Ev  T'?i  yvvaiTii,  by  the  wife ;  itxoris  gratia,  because  of  the  wife ;  i.  e.,  he 
is  to  be  reputed  as  sanctified,  because  he  is  one  flesh  with  her  who  is  holy.  So 
'  Israel  served  (si/  yui/a/x/)  for  a  wife,  and  Qv  yuvaiy.i)  for  a  wife  he  kept  sheep,' 
(Hos.  xii.  12.)  'I  desire  that  you  faint  not  (s  raTg  dKi-^ioi  f/,cv^  by  reason  of 
my  tribulations,'  (Eph.  iii.  13;)  and,  'that  no  man  be  shaken  (if  ra7g  6Xi-^iffi 
ravraig^  by  reason  of  mj  trihn[a.tiona.'  See  Naldius  in  the  23d  signification  of 
the  particle  Beth." — Whitby  in  loc. 

f  Messieurs  de  Port  Royal's  New  Method,  p.  195. 

J  Ibid.,  p.  334,  and  their  Greek  Primitives,  by  Nugent,  p.  297. 

§  Psedobaptiam  Examined,  p.  395. 
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these  instances  answer  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  adduced ; 
for  if  they  do  not  answer  the  idea  of  a  dative,  which  implies  that 
something  is  GIVEN  to  the  object,  they  are  useless.  And  1  believe 
the  best  critics  and  masters  of  the  Greek  language  unanimously 
maintain  that  the  preposition  iv  never  conveys  that  idea.*  The 
dative  case  is  so  called,  "  quia  per  eum  alicui  aliquid  nos  dare 
demonstramus."  f  This  the  particle  in  question  never  signifies, 
any  more  than  the  Latin  in ;  and  yet  without  that  use  of  it  Mr 
B.'s  interpretation  is  a  baseless  fabric. 

We  are  referred  to  "  the  very  next  verse  "  following  the  contro- 
verted text,  (1  Cor.  vii.  15,)  "  God  hath  called  us  (iv  elprjvrj)  to 
peace,"  according  to  our  version ;  whereas  Dr  Hauimond  justly 
observes,  "  It  is  not  to  as  the  noteof  a  dative  case,  but  ij:^to  peace, 
as  eV  is  taken  for  etV'J  Again  we  are  referred  to  Luke  i.  17, 
"To  turn  ....  the  disobedient  TO  the  wisdom  of  the  just.'  But 
this  is  by  no  means  the  sign  of  a  dative.  There  is  nothing  given 
to  wisdom.  "  Eisner  would  render  it,"  as  Dr  Doddridge  observes, 
"  '  By  the  luisdom  of  the  just.'  "  §  And  thus  Sir  Norton  Knatchbull : 
— " Et  infideles  instruat  IN  sapientia  justoriun."  ||  And  so  other 
literal  versions  : — "  In  prudentiam  justorum."  ^  "  Ad  scientiam 
rectorum."  **  "  Ad  scientiam  justormn."  ff  " Ad prudentiaTyi  jus- 
tormn."  W  "Ad  intelligentiam  justorum,"  ^^  &c.  In  like  manner, 
1  Thess.  iv.  7,  "  For  God  hath  not  called  us  unto  (eVl)  unclean- 
ness,  but  {iv  opjLacryuw)  unto  holiness."  That  is,  in  the  phrase  of 
Dr  Doddridge,  "to  the  love  and  practice  of  universal  holiness." 
But  what  has  this  to  do  with  giving  to  a  recipient  ?  As  to  2  Pet. 
i.  5-7,  it  seems  still  less  to  his  purpose  :    "  Add  to   your  faith 

*  "  'Ek  ttI  yvvaiy.i,  hy  or  through  the  wife.  This  the  preposition  sv  so  ordi- 
narily signifies,  that  it  cannot  need  to  be  further  testified,  (and  in  this  notion  it  is 
that  we  here  take  it;)  whereas  the  notion,  which  by  opposers  is  here  afiist  to  it, 
that  it  should  signify  to,  (that  to  which  is  a  sign  of  the  dative  case,)  is  never  once 
found  to  belong  to  it  in  the  New  Testament,  nor  ca7>,  with  any  tolerable  coinjruity 
or  grammatical  analogy,  be  affixt  to  it.  All  the  places  that  are  produced  for  this 
sense  are  commonly  mistaken.  And  so  still  the  rendering  it  to  the  icife  [in  the 
dative  sense]  will  be  without  any  one  example,  and  the  turning  it  into  quite 
another  phrase,  as  if  it  were  ywoAtii  without  b;  which  to  do  without  any  neces- 
sity or  reason,  save  only  to  serve  the  opposer's  turn  upon  the  place,  and  support 
his  false  opinion,  must  needs  be  very  unreasonable." — Hammond's  Six  Quer.,  q. 
iv.,  §  32. 

+  Littleton,  sub  voce  datirus.  J  Dr  Hammond,  ut  supra. 

§  Fam.  Expos,  in  loc.  ||  Animadver.  in  loc.  %  Montan. 

**  Syr.  Interpret.        ft  Arab.  Interpret.        ij  Vulg.         §§  Ethiop.  Interpret. 
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virtue,  and  to  virtue  knowledge,"  &c.; — 'E7rt')(op7jyrjcraTe  iv  rfj  Trlarec 
vfMMV  TT)v  dperrjv,  iv  Be  rfj  dperf]  t7]v  yvcoaiv,  &c. ;  i.  e.,  "  Bring  for- 
ward, luith  your  faith,  virtue  ;  and,  with  virtue,  knowledge."  "  The 
word  eTTixopvyw^'^^  projDerly  signifies  to  lead  up,  as  in  a  dance, 
one  of  these  virtues  after  another  in  a  beautiful  and  majestic 
order."  *  "  Resi^exisse  videtur  apostolus  ad  antiquum  morera 
ducendi  choros ;  vox  enim  iiri'x^opjj'yeiv  jsroprie  significat  chorum 
ducere."  *[•  Accordingly  the  same  author  renders  the  passage, 
"  Jungite  invicem  cum  fide  virtutem,  cum  virtute  scientiam,"  &c. 
I  repeat  the  question.  What  has  this  to  do  with  giving  to  a  reci- 
pient? Or  what  similarity  has  it  to  Mr  B.'s  dative  sense?  Who 
knows  not  that  the  article  to  has  various  acceptations,  beside  what 
Mr  B.  would  force  upon  it  ?  For  instance,  we  say,  appointing  to 
an  oflSce,  going  to  a  place,  calling  to  enjoy,  turning  to  wisdom,  &c., 
yet  such  an  acceptation  of  the  particle  to  will  not  serve  him. 

Nor  will  Dr  Doddridge's  version  answer  his  purpose  in  sense, 
though  in  sound.  For  though  he  renders  rfylaaTai  iv,  sanctified 
to,  yet  the  particle  has  not  the  dative  signification.  He  evidently 
gives  the  original  particle  the  acceptation  of  the  Greek  eh,  or 
Latin  in,  signifying  toiuards,  in  respect  of,  for,  &c.  It  is  but  fair 
the  Doctor  should  exjilain  himself  : — "  For  in  such  a  case  as  this, 
the  nnhelieving  husband  is  so  sanctified  to  the  wife,  [in  uxorem^ 
and  the  unhelieving  wife  is  so  sanctified  to  the  husband,  \in 
mariteni^  that  their  matrimonial  converse  is  as  lawful  as  if 
THEY  WEEE  BOTH  OF  THE  SAME  FAITH.  Otheriuise  their  children 
in  these  mixed  cases  ivere  unclean,  and  must  be  looked  upon  as 
unfit  to  be  admitted  to  those  peculiar  ordinances  by  which  the 
seed  of  God's  people  are  distinguished  •  but  now  they  are  con- 
fessedly holy,  and  are  as  readily  admitted  to  baptism,  in  all  our 
churches,  as  if  BOTH  the  parents  were  Christians ;  so  that  the 
case,  you  see,  is  in  effect  decided  by  this  prevailing  practice."]:  In 
a  note  the  Doctor  opposes  the  idea  of  legitimacy,  by  shewing 
"  that  the  argument  will  by  no  means  bear  it."  But  is  it  not  sur- 
prising that  persons  of  discernment,  that  Mr  Booth  in  particular, 
should  suppose  this  rendering,  sanctified  to,  gives  the  least  coun- 
tenance to  his  dative  notion?  Is  this  anything  better  than  a 
play  upon  the  various  acceptations  of  an  English  particle  ?  Is  it 
not  taking,  or  attempting  to  take,  an  advantage  of  sound  against 

*  Doddr.  Fam.  Expos,  in  loc.  f  Sir  Norton  Knatclibull,  ut  supra. 

J  Fam.  Expos,  in  loc. 
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sense  ?  And  is  it  not  still  more  surprising  that  Dr  S.  should 
express  himself  thus  : — "  Indeed  Dr  Doddridge,  to  whose  character 
for  learning,  candour,  and  piety,  I  pay  great  deference,  has  so. 
expressed  himself  in  his  |)ara/jArase  on  this  passage,  as  very 
naturally  to  convey  this  idea,  [of  legitimacy,]  though  in  his  note 
he  opposes  the  sentiment.  How  to  reconcile  him  with  himself  I 
am  at  a  loss."*  The  paraphrase  very  naturally  conveys  this  idea. 
And  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  know  by  what  medium  the  Doctor 
views  it.  Whereas  it  appears  to  me  "very  naturally  to  convey 
the  contrary  idea."  Does  it  not  evidently  resolve  the  laiufulness 
of  matrimonial  converse,  in  such  a  mixed  case,  to  a  Divine  grant, 
declaration,  and  ajjpointment ;  that  is,  to  the  party's  being  so  sanc- 
tified, in  virtue  of  a  gracious  privilege  conferred  under  the  gospel, 
as  if  they  tuere  both  of  the  same  faith  ?  And  does  not  this 
clearly  imply,  that  what  sanctified  the  unbeliever  was  (not  his 
giving  himself  to  the  other  in  marriage,  but)  God's  favourable  ap- 
pointment in  such  a  case  ?  Had  they  been  of  the  same  faith,  no 
scruple  could  have  existed  ;  the  ppjvilege  therefore  consists  in  the 
opposing  party's  being  so  sanctified  for  the  use  of  the  other,  as  if 
both  believed  alike ;  otherwise,  their  having  "mutually  given  up,  or 
set  apart  themselves  one  to  another,"  would  have  been  no  security 
against  a  divorce,  which  was  the  point  in  question,  if  the  Lord 
were  equally  strict  against  infidel  and  idolatrous  connexions  under 
the  present,  as  He  was  under  the  preceding  economy,  (Deut.  vii.  3, 
4,  &c. :)  and  the  privilege  moreover  is  expressly  extended  to  the 
children;  which  would  have  been  reckoned  (according  to  Ezra 
ix.  2,  Neh.  ix.  2)  not  among  the  relatively  holy  seed  in  such 
a  mixed  case.  Such  a  grant  of  special  privileges,  therefore,  the 
text  and  the  paraphrase  imply ;  and  nothing  short  of  this  could 
tend  to  satisfy  the  scrupulous  querist. 

But  though  Dr  Doddridge  ajjpears  to  me  perfectly  consistent 
with  himself  while  he  opposes  the  idea  of  legitimacy,  yet  I  can- 
not help  thinking  but  he  is  more  reserved  than  he  had  need  to 
be,  if  he  meant  to  confine  the  sanctification  to  the  matrimonial 
converse.  For,  though  we  should  allow  that  the  sanctification  of 
the  unbelieving  partner  and  of  the  children  is  the  same  ;  and  that 
the  terms  sanctified  and  holy  imply  a  qualification,  as  far  as  a 
Divine  grant  can  qualify,  or  a  declarative  permission  and  liberty 
"to  partake  of  the  distinguishing  rites  of  God's  people;"  yet,  as 

*  Answer  to  Dr  A.,  p.  83. 
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before  shewn,  the  opposer  of  the  gospel  should  not  be  forced,  for 
violent  measures  are  no  weapons  of  the  gospel,  and  should  not 
be  employed  in  its  propagation,  or  in  administering  its  initiatory 
seal.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  such  an  opposing  infidel  or 
idolater,  being  an  avowed  enemy  to  the  Head  of  the  Church,  does 
not  possess  a  subjective  suitableness  to  enter  upon  a  visible  rela- 
tion to  Him  and  His  subjects.  He  may,  therefore,  possess  a  right, 
in  virtue  of  his  relative  sanctification  or  holiness,  a  right  founded 
on  a  Divine  grant,  and  yet  no  minister  has  a  right,  or  lawful 
authority,  to  impose  upon  him  what  he  rejects,  however  beneficial 
it  might  be  to  him  if  accepted.  But  this  is  only  a  circumstance, 
that  takes  its  rise  solely  in  adults  from  the  perverse  exercise  of 
human  liberty,  the  sacred  rights  of  conscience  in  religious  mat- 
ters, and  a  subjective  unsuitableness  to  answer  the  design  of  the 
ordinance.  The  sanctified  unbeliever  is  entitled  to  the  covenant 
and  its  seal  unconditionally ;  which  title  he  derives,  independent 
of  his  choice,  from  his  relation  to  his  Christian  partner,  and  as  the 
gift  of  God ;  but  the  actual  application  of  the  external  privilege 
ministerially  is  suspended  on  a  condition — viz.,  his  accepting  of  it 
in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  condition  and  circumstances.  On  the 
contrary,  supposing  the  children  to  be  holy  only  in  the  same  sense, 
still  the  rule  holds,  that  infant  ones  ought  to  be  baptized,  because 
they  are  capable  subjects,  and  have  not  forfeited  the  grant,  nor 
failed  in  any  condition  required  of  them. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  that,  notwithstanding  we 
have,  for  argument's  sake,  admitted  Mr  B.'s  idea  of  sameness  in 
having  been  sanctified  and  being  holy,  there  seems  to  be  a  difi^er- 
ence ;  as  if  the  apostle  intended  to  shew  that  the  unbelieving 
partner  was  sanctified,  not  merely  for  his  own  sake,  but  as  also 
having  a  further  influence  on  the  children,  and  without  which 
they  would  have  been  unclean.  The  influence  of  the  unbelief  and 
heathenism  of  the  one  party,  as  if  he  had  said,  is  annihilated  by 
the  counter-influence  of  the  other  party's  faith  or  Christianity,  with 
respect  to  their  oftspring.  The  faith  of  the  one  party,  by  the 
merciful  tenor  of  the  gospel  disj)ensation,  is  more  efficacious  to- 
wards classing  the  children  among  the  Christians  than  the  unbelief 
of  the  other  towards  classing  them  among  heathens.  The  unbeliever 
is  sanctified, — i.e.,  his  professed  unbelief  is  overpowered  by  the 
professed  holiness  of  the  other,  in  reference  to  their  respective 
influence  upon  their  children,  which  were  to  be   ranked  either 
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among  heathens  or  Christians.  But  as  to  the  children,  their  holi- 
ness appears  in  stronger  and  more  expressive  terms,  alluding,  it 
should  seem,  to  a  well-known  fact  that  they  were  treated  as  holy, 
were  deemed  members  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  made  par- 
takers of  its  privileges  according  to  their  capacity.  'Eirel  apa, 
"  Otherwise  were  your  children  unclean,  {yvv  Se,)  but  noiv  are  they 
holy."  "  Nam  particula  vvv  hoc  in  loco,"  says  Beza,  "  non  est  tem- 
poris  adverbium,  sed  est  conjunctio  quae  adhiberi  solet  in  argu- 
mentorum  assumptionibus,  ut  alibi  ostendimus."  *  Therefore  the 
phrase  vvi>  Se  ayid  eartv  is  tantamount  to  sancti  sunt  autem. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  interpretation  for  which  Mr  B.  contends  is 
in  every  view  indefensible.  It  directly  tends  to  make  the  apostle 
Paul,  with  all  his  superior  abilities  and  supernatural  endowments, 
an  unskilful  casuist,  a  very  abstruse,  if  not  an  inconclusive  rea- 
soner,  and  a  blunderer  in  the  language  in  which  he  wrote.  Whereas 
ours  regards  him,  as  indeed  he  was,  a  skilful  casuist,  a  masterly 
reasoner,  and  a  good  writer. 

But  we  must  not  quit  this  subject  without  attending  for  a  few 
moments  to  Dr  S.'s  compromising  plan.  Having  discarded  the 
intention  of  personal  internal  holiness,  legitimacy,  &c.,  from  the 
text,  he  observes  : — "  If  Mr  A.  will  but  give  up  his  general  proposi- 
tion [that  the  children  of  pious  parents  are  included  with  them  in 
the  Christian  covenant]  in  those  exceptionable  senses  of  it  to  which 
I  have  all  along  objected,  we  shall  perhaps  be  able  to  compromise 
the  matter  upon  this  text  without  much  difficulty.  I  agree,  then, 
that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  every  good  man  may  be  said  to 
SANCTIFY  his  ivife  and  his  children.    He  devotes  them  by  faith  and 


*  Annot.  in  loc. — The  following  exposition  of  this  part  of  the  text,  and  the 
reflections,  by  a  masterly  critic,  are  worthy  of  insertion  here  : — "  'F.~sl  a^a, 
Alioquin  [nisi  parentum  alteruter  esset  fidelis]  liberi  vestn  essent  immundi,  i.e., 
manerent  Ethnici :  nvv  ds,  nunc  vera  [quonium  parentum  alter  est  fideUs]  ayid 
ieriv,  sancti  sunt,  i.  e.,  reputantur  membra  Ecclesise  Christianao.  Et  in  hac  notione 
credo  apostolum  stepius  usurpare  vocem  ayiog,  ut  in  initio  hujus  epistola),  &c. 
Ecclesia  enim  et  sancti  sunt  stepius  apud  Apostolum  Synonyma,  ut  apparet  etiam 
alibi,  manifestissime  vero  2  Cor.  i.  1,  &c.  Non  quod  omnes,  qui  essent  in  ecclesia 
Corinthi  vel  Ephesi,  erant  revera  sancti,  sed  quia  membra  erant  visibilia  ecclesise, 
idee  vocabautur  sancti,  et  ob  earn  causara  liberi  eorum  ex  alterutro  parente  fideli, 
qui  fuit  vocatus  sanctus,  participes  facti  sunt  Baptismi,  qixomodo  filius  proselytse 
factus  est  particeps  circumcisionis,  etiam  infans  octiduanus.  Et  si  liberi  eorum 
qui  vocantur  sancti,  cum  sint  etiam  ipsi  sancti,  non  capaces  sint  baptismi,  in  quo 
prsecellunt  sancti  immundis  ?  quid  inde  habent  commodi,  eo  quod  vocentur  vel 
reputantur  sancti ?"  —  Animadv.  in  loc.  a  Nortono  Knatchhull. 
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prayer  to  God;  he  separates  tliem,  as  far  as  his  influence  reaches, 
to  the  fear  and  service  of  heaven.  Thus  Job  is  said  to  have  sancti- 
fied his  children,  (c\ia,p.  i.  5.)"*  'Bntinste?ido?  conqjromising  the 
matter,  the  Doctor  seems  to  me  to  give  up  the  point.  And  one 
would  think  he  is  apprehensive  of  it  himself ;  for,  after  having 
endeavoured  to  support  his  notion  by  a  full  paraphrase,  he  ob- 
serves : — "  This  paraphrase  may  perhaps  not  satisfy,  nor  do  I  lay 
any  great  stress  upon  it.''^-  But  seeing  this  notion  is  hardly 
expected  to  give  satisfaction,  he  flies  to  the  dernier  ressort  of  Anti- 
psedobaptists  ;  I  mean  theii'  peculiar  notion  about  positive  insti- 
tutions : — "  Could  it  be  proved  that  the  children  of  Christian 
parents  are  included  with  them  in  the  Christian  covenant,  and  on 
that  account  holi/,  it  would  not  follow  that  therefore  they  should 
be  baptized :  their  right  to  baptism  must  depend,  and  depend 
alone,  upon  the  direct  express  command  of  the  Institutor ;  for  it 
is  absurd  to  talk  of  analogy  and  consequence  in  the  matter  of 
j)Ositive  institution/'  \.  And  yet  this  fort  is  untenable  ;  yes,  I  am 
bold  to  affirm,  it  is  a  vain  and  useless  refuge  in  the  present  cause. 
(See  Chap.  I.)  If  the  reasoning  contained  in  the  preceding  pages 
be  just,  I  say  it  again,  "  Instead  of  compromising  the  matter,  the 
point  is  given  up."  For  if  every  good  man,  as  priest  in  his  own 
house,  may  sanctify  his  wife  and  children,  may  devote  them  hy 
faith  and  prayer  to  God,  and  sepaPvATE  them  to  the  fear  and  ser- 
vice of  heaven, — if  those  who  are  thus  treated  may  be  termed  holy, 
and  are  so  termed  by  the  apostle,  as  the  Doctor  supposes, — the  very 
nature  of  the  case  shews  that  the  holiness  spoken  of  is  relative; 
and  the  nature  and  design  of  Christian  baptism  shew  that  he  may 
with  equal  propriety  set  ajmrt  all  of  them,  as  his,  for  that  ordi- 
nance ;  and  it  appears  from  what  has  been  said,  that  none  in  such 
family  should  be  left  unbaptized,  except  those  who  7^eject  the 
counsel  of  God,  or  are  manifestly  disaffected  to  the  Christian 
Church  and  its  Divine  Founder. 

§  55.  From  what  has  been  said  in  this  chapter  we  may  draw 
the  following  obvious  corollaries  : — 

Fii^st  Coroll. — Those  principles  whereby  infant  children  are 
debarred  from  their  parents'  privileges,  from  a  visible  standing  in 
the  Church  of  Christ,  and  jDarticularly  from  baptism,  which  is  itself 
a  privilege,  and  the  only  introductory  rite  to  that  visible  standing 

*  Answer  to  Dr  A.,  p.  87.  +  Ibid.,  p.  89.  +  Ibid. 
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among  God's  people,  are  unreasonable,  unscriptural,  and  highly 
uncha7^itahle. 

(1.)  Unreasonable. — Because  "infants  are  capable  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  baptism ;  for  tlie  obligation  ariseth  from  the  EQUITY  of 
the  thing,  not  from  the  miderstanding  and  capacity  of  the  person."  * 
And  "  if  we  consider  baptism  as  an  ordinance  of  dedication,  it  is 
the  indispensable  duty  of  believers  to  devote  themselves  and  all 
they  have  to  God  ;  which  is  founded  in  the  law  of  nature,  and  is 
the  result  of  God's  right  to  us  and  ours."  And  if  it  be  objected, 
"  Since  infants  cannot  devote  themselves  to  God  in  this  ordinance, 
therefore  it  is  not  to  be  applied  to  them  ;  to  this  it  may  be  re- 
plied, that  as  there  is  no  other  medium  which  can  be  made  use  of 
to  prove  that  the  solemn  act  of  consecration,  or  dedication  to  God 
in  baptism,  is  to  be  made  07ily  by  ourselves,  but  what  is  taken 
from  a  supposition  of  the  matter  in  controversy,  by  those  who 
assert  that  infants  are  not  to  be  baptized :  so  if  this  method  of 
reasoning  be  allowed  of,  we  might  as  well  say,  on  the  other  hand, 
infants  are  to  be  baptized ;  therefore  baptism  is  not  an  ordinance 
of  self-dedication,  since  they  cannot  devote  themselves  to  God ; 
and  that  would  militate  against  what  is  allowed  of  by  all,  that 
baptism,  when  applied  to  the  adult,  is  an  ordinance  of  self-dedica- 
tion. When  I  do,  as  it  were,  pass  over  my  right  to  another,  there 
is  nothing  required  in  order  hereunto  but  that  I  can  lawfully  do 
it,  considering  it  as  my  property  ;  and  this  is  no  less  to  be  doubted 
concerning  the  infant  seed  of  believers  than  I  can  question  whether 
an  adult  person  has  a  right  to  himself  when  he  gives  up  himself 
to  God  in  this  ordinance.  And  from  hence  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  infants  descending  from  parents,  either  both,  or  but  one  of 
them  professing  faith  in  Christ,  are  to  be  baptized ;  since  one 
j)arent  has  as  much  a  right  to  the  child  as  the  other."  -f-  To  these 
reflections  of  the  judicious  Dr  Ridgley,  I  will  add  the  following 
from  the  justly-celebrated  Dr  Owen  : — "  All  children  in  their  in- 
fancy are  reckoned  unto  the  covenant  of  their  parents,  by  virtue 
of  the  law  of  their  creation.  Those  who  by  God's  appointment, 
and  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  their  creation,  are  and  must  of  neces- 
sity be  included  in  the  covenant  of  their. parents,  have  the  same 
right  with  them  unto  the  privileges  of  that  covenant,  no  express 

*  Poole's  Annot.  on  Matt,  xxviii.  19. 

t  Ridgley's  Body  of  Div.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  408,  409. 
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exception  being  put  in  against  them.  This  right  it  is  in  the  power 
of  none  to  deprive  them  of,  unless  they  can  change  the  law  of 
their  creation."  *  To  attempt  which  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  re- 
marlf,  that  it  is  sufficiently  unreasonable. 

(2.)  Unscriptural. — In  addition  to  what  has  been  said  on  the 
various  dispensations  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  or  the  grant  of 
mercy  to  men,  the  declarations  of  prophecy,  and  the  records  of  the 
New  Testament ;  let  the  following  remarks  from  the  author  last 
referred  to  be  impartially  weighed : — "  Believers  under  the  New 
Testament  have  lost  nothing,  no  privilege  that  was  enjoyed  by 
them  under  the  Old.  Many  things  they  have  gained,  and  those  of 
unspeakable  excellency,  but  they  have  lost  nothing  at  all.  What- 
ever they  had  of  privilege  in  any  ordinance,  that  is  continued ; 
and  whatever  was  of  burden  or  bondage,  that  is  taken  away :  all 
that  they  had  of  old  was  on  this  account,  that  they  were  the  people 
of  God.  Into  this  great  fountain-privilege  believers  under  the 
gospel  have  now  succeeded.  This  I  suppose  is  unquestionable, 
that  God  making  them  to  be  His  peoj^le  who  were  not  a  people, 
would  not  cut  them  short  of  any  privilege  which  belonged  before 
to  His  peojile  as  such.  Let  men  but  give  one  instance  to  this 
purpose,  and  not  beg  the  matter  in  question,  and  it  shall  suffice. 
And  is  it  possible  that  any  man  should  be  a  loser  by  the  coming 
of  Christ,  or  by  his  oimi  coming  unto  Christ  ?  It  is  against  the 
whole  gospel  once  to  imagine  it  in  the  least  instance.  Let  it  now 
be  inquired  whether  it  were  not  a  great  privilege  of  the  people  of 
God  of  old,  that  their  infant  seed  were  taken  into  covenant  with 
them,  and  were  made  partakers  of  the  initial  seal  thereof? 
Doubtless  it  was  the  greatest  they  enjoyed,  next  to  the  grace  they 
received  for  the  saving  of  their  own  souls.  Without  this,  whatever 
they  were,  they  were  not  a  people.  Believers  -f*  under  the  gospel 
are,  as  we  have  spoken,  the  people  of  God ;  and  that  with  all  sorts 
of  advantages  annexed  unto  that  condition,  above  what  were  en- 
joyed by  them  who  of  old  were  so.  How  is  it  then  that  this 
people  of  God,  made  so  by  Jesus  Christ  in  the  gospel,  should  have 
their  charter  upon  its  renewal  razed  with  a  dei^rivation  of  one  of 
their  choicest  rights  and  privileges  ?    Assuredly  it  is  not  so.    And, 

*  Tract  of  Inf.  Bapt.  ap.  Collect,  of  Sei-m.,  p.  577. 

•[-  Under.stand  by  believers  and  the  people  of  God,  Christians, — that  is,  those 
who  are  such  by  denomination;  which  remarks  are  still  more  forcible  with  re- 
spect to  the  trxxly  pious. 
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therefore,  if  believers  are  now,  a.s  the  apostle  says  they  are,  the 
people  of  God,  (Heb.  iv.  9,)  their  children  have  a  right  to  the  initial 
seal  of  the  covenant."  * 

(3.)  Uncharitable. — Is  it  not  nncharitable  (to  say  nothing 
worse)  to  conclude  that  all  the  infants  in  the  Christian  world  are 
as  unqualified  for  a  visible  membership  in  the  Church  of  God  as 
the  most  hardened  infidel  ?  Nay,  much  further  from  the  gospel 
kingdom ;  since  the  latter  may  come  to  be  a  member  in  a  few  days, 
while  the  former  must,  on  this  plan,  be  shut  out  for  years,  and  this 
exclusion  must  continue  for  ever  if  the  party  do  not  submit  to  such 
terms  of  communion  as  nine  godly  persons  out  of  ten  judge  and 
sincerely  believe  are  unreasonable  and  unscriptiiral — viz.,  a  renun- 
ciation of  the  baptism  and  church-membership  of  infants,  and  of 
every  mode  of  receiving  and  administering  the  ordinance,  except  a 
total  immersion  of  the  body.  Our  opponents,  indeed,  extend  their 
charity  as  far  as  we  could  wish  to  dying  infants,  while  they  are  so 
sparing  of  it  to  the  living.  The  dying  are  numbered  with  the 
saints  ;  the  living,  as  to  church-relation  and  privileges,  are  classed 
with  infidels.  And  is  it  not  strange  to  astonishment,  that  the  ex- 
cellency and  spirituality  of  the  gospel  dispensation  should  be 
considered  as  an  argument  by  men  of  sense  for  excluding  infants 
from  a  visible  relation  to  Christ  and  His  people  !  But  if  this  be  a 
just  plea  of  exclusion,  why  so  freely  allow  them  a  standing  in  a 
state  far  more  excellent  and  spiritual?  How  can  these  things 
hang  together  ?  Does  it  not  involve  an  absurdity,  as  well  as  un- 
charitableness,  to  say  that  a  person  may  be  very  well  admitted  to 
heaven  without  believing  and  repenting,  but  not  to  be  a  member 
of  the  visible  Church  ?  The  Church,  it  is  allowed,  is  the  common 
nursery  from  whence  paradise  is  planted ;  and  yet  infants  must 
not  be  taken  into  this  nursery,  but  heaven  must  have  them  from 
the  wild  waste  !  Dr  John  Owen  was  a  man  whom  no  modest  per- 
son would  venture  to  pronounce  either  a  shallow  divine  or  a  super- 
ficial reasoner ;  he  was  a  person  much  conversant  with  the  contro- 
versial parts  of  divinity,  eminently  versed  in  the  rationale  of  the 
Divine  dispensations,  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  positive 
in.stitutions  in  general,  and  the  subjects  and  mode  of  baptism  in 
particular  possessed  a  share  of  his  investigations.  Thus  qualified 
to  instruct  us,  let  us  hear  his  words  : — "  Why  is  it  the  will  of  God 
that  unbelievers  and  impenitent  sinners  should  not  be  baptized  ? 

*  Dr  Owen,  On  the  Hebr.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  328,  Messrs  Jobnstone  &  Hunter's  Ed. 
VOL.  II.  Q 
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It  is  because,  not  granting  them  the  grace.  He  will  not  grant  them 
the  sign.  If,  therefore,  God  denies  the  sign  to  the  infant  seed  of 
believers,  it  must  be  because  He  denies  them  the  grace  of  it ;  and 
then  all  the  children  of  believing  parents,  dying  in  their  infancy,  must 
without  hope  be  eternally  damned.  I  do  not  say  that  all  must  be 
so  who  are  not  baptized,  but  all  must  be  so  whom  God  would 
HAVE  NOT  BAPTIZED."*  Infants  being  not  natur^allg  incapable 
of  baptism,  as  before  shewn,  any  more  than  of  circumcision,  and 
Scripture  evidence  affording  no  express  exception  against  them, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  contains  much  in  their  favour  as  members  of 
the  Christian  Church  and  their  right  to  baptism,  may  we  not  ask, 
if  Dr  Owen's  reasoning  be  just,  (and  we  may  safely  challenge 
the  whole  corps  of  Antipsedobaptists  to  refute  it,)  must  not  our 
denying  baptism  to  our  infant  children  be  a  conduct  towards  them 
highly  uncharitable  as  well  as  unscriptural  and  unreasonable? 
We  impeach  not  the  tenderness  and  affection  of  our  brethren  to 
their  children  in  other  respects,  and  readily  suppose  that  there  is  a 
sense  in  which  every  good  man  among  them  "  devotes  them,"  as  Dr 
Stennett  expresses  it,  "  by  faith  [though  in  this  respect  iueak'\  and 
prayer  to  God ;  separates  them  as  far  as  his  influence  reaches  [ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  church-membership  and  baptism]  to  the  fear 
and  service  of  heaven  ;  and  they  derive  from  their  connexion  with 
him  such  external  advantages  of  a  religious  kind  [though  in  an 
irregular  way,  if  it  be  irregular  to  separate  what  God  hath  joined, 
the  charter  and  the  seal,  and  to  tear  away  the  stamp  and  signature 
of  the  only  charter  whereby  they  enjoy  those  external  advantages] 
as  often  prove  the  happy  means  of  their  conversion  and  salvation,  "f 
The  uncharitable ness  we  are  speaking  of  consists  not  in  restraining 
prayer  before  God  for  them,  or  in  neglecting  moral  parental  duties, 
(except  what  arises  naturally  and  necessarily  from  their  distinguish- 
ing tenet,)  but  in  acting  the  part  of  the  disciples  over  again,  who 
forbade  infants  and  children  to  be  brought  to  Christ  in  all  the 
external  luays  they  are  capable  of  being  brought. 

Second  Coroll. — From  what  has  been  said,  it  may  evidently  ap- 
pear what  that  church-membership  is  "which  we  claim  for  infants, 
and  what  those  different  relations  are  in  which  they  stand  to 
Christ  and  His  people,  before  and  after  baptism.  The  term  itself, 
church-membership,  being  expressive  of  relation  and  comparison, 

*  Dr  Owen,  Of  Infant  Baptism,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  260,  Messrs  Johnstone  &  Hunter's 
Edition.  f  Answer  to  Dr  A.,  p.  87. 
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admits  of  cUfFerent  degrees ;  so  that  the  same  person  may  be  a 
church-member  in  one  sense,  but  not  in  another.  The  gospel 
Church  is  a  select  body  of  people,  of  which  Christ  is  the  Head, 
and  each  person  of  which  it  is  composed  is  a  member.  But  this 
body  may  be  select  in  a  manner  less  or  more  strict ;  and,  conse- 
quently, the  relation  of  the  members  to  the  Head  and  to  each  other 
must  be  proportionally  remote  or  intimate.  Accordingly,  we  may 
observe — 

(1.)  That  persons  are  often  called  church-members  in  this  con- 
troversy, when  they  are  so  only  de  jure,  or  quoad  debit um.  And 
in  this  sense  we  regard  all  adults  before  baptism,  who  nevertheless 
may  be  lawfully  baptized.  The  infant  children  of  professing 
Christians,  those  of  our  opponents  not  excepted,  we  also  regard  as 
church-members  in  the  same  sense,  though  not .  baptized.  And 
we  cannot  but  consider  this  circumstance  with  pleasure  and  grati- 
tude, on  behalf  of  children,  that  there  is  one  degree  of  church- 
membership — that  which  is  quoad  debitum — which  it  is  out  of  the 
power  of  men  to  deprive  them  of.  The  propriety  of  their  being 
denominated  members  of  the  Church,  antecedent  to  their  being 
ministerially  recognised  such,  arises  hence :  that  they  actually 
possess  the  qualifications  of  members,  and,  therefore,  are  so  in  the 
Divine  estimation,  and  ought  to  be  so  in  ours,  though,  quoad  even- 
tual, they  may  never  be  baptized,  through  the  mistakes  and  faults 
of  others.  This  relation  to  Christ  is  appointed  and  determined  by 
Himself,  and  stands  absolutely  independent  on  the  will  of  others. 

(2.)  Persons  are  called  church-members  in  a  stricter  sense  when 
they  have  been  regularly  admitted  by  baptism,  the  ordinance  of 
admission,  into  the  number  of  those  who  are  professed  Christians, 
in  contradistinction  to  Jews,  heathens,  &c.  And  it  is  evident  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  that  this  degree  of  membership  dej)ends  on 
the  will  and  ministry  of  man,  quoad  eventum.  The  right  of 
membership,  being  a  divine  gift,  must  needs  be  absolute ;  but  the 
public  avowal  and  recognition  of  that  right  by  an  ordinance  insti- 
tuted for  that  purpose,  must  needs  depend  on  the  judgment,  voli- 
tion, and  agency  of  men.  If  any  abuse  this  discretionary  trust, 
they  are  accountable  to  the  Judge  of  all ;  nevertheless,  with  regard 
to  the  validity  of  ministerial  acts,  in  admitting  j^ersons  into  tliis 
membership,  or  shutting  them  out,  we  may  say,  that  what  is  bound 
on  earth  is  bound  in  heaven,  and  what  is  loosed  on  earth  is  loosed 
in  lieaven.     Therefore,  the  first  relation  is  to  be  sought  from  the 
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determination  of  God,  but  the  last  from  the  detennination  of  man. 
And  then  alone  is  the  latter  right,  when  it  coincides  with,  and  is 
expressive  of,  the  former.  And  in  reference  to  baptism,  we  may 
say  it  belongs  to  the  first,  but  makes  the  second. 

(3.)  Again ;  persons  are  called  church-members  in  the  strictest 
sense,  when  they  have  consented  to  associate  together  for  Divine 
worship)  and  Christian  fellowship,  for  promoting  their  mutual 
edification,  the  conversion  of  souls,  &c.  But  such  a  body  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  the  Church  of  Christ,  but  a  part  of  it,  Christ 
has  but  one  body,  the  Church,  mystically,  and  but  one  visibly ; 
and  as  to  Congregational  churches,  so  called,  they  are  but  collective 
parts  of  that  one  visible  Church,  Or  if  we  borrow  an  illustration 
from  the  starry  heaven,  we  may  say,  that  a  particular  church  is  a 
constellation  of  stars,  which  makes  but  a  small  part  of  the  general 
catalogue. 

But  what  particularly  deserves  our  notice  is,  that  the  first 
relation  entitles  to  baptism  ;  that  the  second  relation  supposes  the 
application  of  baptism  ;  and  the  third  alone  is  what  infants  and 
young  children  are  to  be  debarred  from.  And  this  exclusion  is  no 
arbitrary  proceeding,  but  results  from  the  very  nature  and  design 
of  such  a  society.  The  only  positive  qualification  requisite  for 
this  last  membership  is,  that  a  person  be  baptized ;  and  in  that 
respect  every  baptized  person  may  be  said  to  have  a  legal  right  to 
it.  But  again  ;  seeing  the  nature  and  design  of  such  a  society,  as 
may  be  gathered  from  nature  and  revelation,  does  not  comprehend 
infants  and  children,  and  adults  evidently  disqualified  by  error  and 
wickedness, — the  one  not  possessing  natural,  the  other  not  moral 
qualifications, — the  not  admitting  baptized  iiifants  to  the  Lord's 
supper,  which  is  peculiar  to  church-members  in  this  strictest  sense, 
is  founded  on  the  justest  principles  ;  for  when  laws  and  rights 
positive  and  moral  interfere,  the  former  must  yield  to  the  latter. 

If  our  opponents  wilfully  overlook  these  plain  and  necessary 
distinctions,  it  is  no  wonder,  if  so  disposed,  that  they  should  be 
able  to  represent  the  Psedobaptists  in  an  inconsistent  and  ridiculous 
light ;  for  what  armour  is  proof  against  such  weapons  ?  At  this 
rate,  the  sacredness  and  dignity  of  truth  itself  are  no  defence.  Mr 
B.,  having  made  some  remarks  on  the  word  "covenant"  as  used  by 
Mr  Matthew  Henry,  (as  if  that  term  also  had  not  various  accepta- 
tions,) adds  : — "  The  conduct  of  Mr  Henry  is  quite  similar  in  regard 
to  chu7-ch- membership.     For  in  one  place  he  tells  us  that  baptism 
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is  an  ordinance  of  Christ,  wherehi/  the  person  baptized  is  solemnly 
ADMITTED  a  member  of  the  visible  Church ;  yet  in  the  same  treatise 
he  assures  us  that  baptism  is  an  ordinance  of  the  visible  Church,  and 
pertains  therefore  to  those  that  ARE  visible  members  of  the  Church. 
Their  covenant-right  and  their  church-membership  entitleth  them 
to  baptism.  Baptism  doth  not  give  the  title,  but  recognise  it,  and 
complete  that  church-membershij)  which  before  was  imperfect."  * 
But  does  this  passage  deserve  all  the  ridicule  Mr  B.  afiects  to  treat 
it  with  ?  Is  there  anything  here  deserving  of  "  the  sarcastic  reflec- 
tion of  a  profane  poet?"  Mr  B.'s  ironies,  in  the  j)resent  case, 
affect,  not  Mr  Henry's  cause,  nor  the  sentiments  here  advanced, 
but  the  defect  of  the  language,  or  at  most  an  omission  in  defining 
terms  and  making  distinctions,  to  prevent  the  cavils  of  those  who 
seek  occasion. 

Having  examined,  as  proposed,  who  are  the  proper  subjects  of 
baptism, — particularly,  whether  it  is  the  WILL  OF  Christ  that  the 
infants  of  believing  or  Christian  parents  should  be  baptized, — we 
proceed  to  consider  next  the  mode  of  administering  the  ordinance. 

*  Psedobaptism  Examined,  vol.  ii.,  p.  213;  and  Mr  Henry's  Treatise  on  Bap- 
tism, pp.  25,  66,  107 ;  or  pp.  1145-1204,  Miscellaneous  Works  of,  by  Sir  J.  B. 
Williams. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CONCERNING  THE  SIGNIFICATION  OF  THE  TEEMS  BAPTIZE  AND 
BAPTISM ;  WHEREIN  IS  PARTICULARLY  SHEWN,  THAT,  AT 
LEAST  WHEN  CEREMONIALLY  OR  SACRAMENTALLY  USED, 
THEY  ARE  GENERIC  TEEMS,  COMPREHENDING  DIFFEEENT 
SPECIFIC   MODES    OF   PURIFICATION   AND   CLEANSING. 

§  1.  Of  the  point  in  question.  §  2-10.  That  these  words  are  genenc  terms,  and 
not  confined  to  the  specific  mode  of  dipping,  appears,  (First,)  From  a  com- 
parative view  of  their  different  renderings,  and  an  investigation  of  their 
X>rimary  meaning.  §  11-22.  (Second,)  From  a  view  of  some  of  those  pas- 
sages where  the  terms  refer  to  other  modes  rather  than  that  of  dipping. 
§  23-29.  (Third,)  From  the  verdict  of  eminent  authors.  §  30-42.  (Fourth,) 
From  the  concessions  of  opponents.  §  43.  Corollaries  : — (First,)  The  mode 
variable.  §  44.  (Second,)  The  practice  of  the  Greek  Church  of  no  import- 
ance, as  the  mode  is  free.  §  45.  (Third,)  The  primitive  custom,  were  it 
invariable,  would  not  support  the  essentiality  of  dij)ping.  §  46.  (Fourth,) 
That  though  the  design  of  baptism  were  more  fully  expressed  by  immersion 
than  by  pouring  or  sjDrinkling,  yet  would  not  immersion  be  proved  essential, 
nor  any  way  serviceable  to  the  cause  of  our  opponents.  §  47-49.  The  sup- 
posed reasons,  rise,  and  progress  of  pouring  and  sprinking,  instead  of  immer- 
sion, retorted. 

§  1.  The  present  question  is  not  whether  the  terms  bajJtize  and 
baptism,  when  they  occur  in  profane  writers,  most  commonly 
signify  to  immerse  and  immersion;  but,  whether  these  terms, 
when  they  occur  in  the  New  Testament,  convey  the  idea  of 
immersion  exclusively;  or,  whether  these  actions  are  essentially 
included  in  the  terms  when  used  in  a  ceremonial  and  sacramental 
sense. 

Again  ;  the  question  is  not  which  of  several  modes  is  the  most 
eligible,  but  whether  any  mode  whatever,  besides  immersion,  is 
valid ;  and,  in  short,  whether  the  terms  baptizing  and  plunging 
are  synonymous  in  reference  to  the  baptismal  ordinance.  We 
have,  therefore,  no  immediate  controversy  with  our  brethren  the 
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Baptists  about  their  'preferring  pliingiug  to  sprinkling  or  any 
other  mode  of  using  water.  Our  principle,  the  confirmation  of 
which  I  am  now  engaged  in,  makes  no  direct  attack  upon  the 
•practice  of  the  Baptists,  however  universal,  any  more  than  on  the 
rubric  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  the  custom  of  the  Greek 
Church  ;  but  upon  tliat  sentiment  which  maintains  that  the  pre- 
vailing practice  of  their  opponents,  in  pouring  or  sprinkling  water 
on  the  subject,  is  a  mere  nullity.  Were  their  attack  upon  us  about 
a  practice  which  they  think  is  less  iwoper  than  their  own,  yet  not 
invalid  and  null,  the  state  of  the  controversy  would  be  essentially 
altered.  Consequently,  our  opposers'  appeal  to  the  custom  of  any 
Churches,  ancient  or  modern,  as  using  immersion,  in  favour  of 
their  practice,  is  not  to  the  question.  To  answer  their  purpose, 
these  ought  to  be  brought  testifying  that  dipping  is  essential  to 
the  ordinance.  The  Baptists  will  not  allow  that  there  is  the  least 
affinity  between  baptizing  and  sprinkling  ;  nay,  that  sprinkling, 
pouring,  and  all  such  modes  of  applying  water  to  the  subject,  are 
diametrically  opposite  to  baptism  ;  so  that  neither  by  a  synecdoche, 
or  allowable  catachresis,  or  any  other  figure  of  speech,  according 
to  them,  can  sprinkling,  &c.,  be  called  baptism.  But  if  we  appeal 
to  the  language  and  concessions  of  those  very  persons  and  Churches 
who  are  summoned  to  witness  against  us,  and  particularly  the  an- 
cients, on  this  just  and  proper  state  of  the  question,  we  shall  find 
them  unanimous  in  their  decisions  against  our  brethren.  For 
they  call  baptism  by  many  names  that  have  no  relation  at  all  to 
the  action  of  dipping  any  more  than  sprinkling,  such  as — the 
grace,  the  gift,  regeneration,  illumination,  absolution,  the  imction, 
salvation,  the  mysterious  sacrament,  the  seal,  the  mark  of  the 
Lord,  tinction,  laver  of  regeneration,  the  great  circumcision,  the 
initiation,  consecration,  consummation,  the  sacred  symbol,  &c.  * 
We  are  as  much  against  confining  the  term  ^utttl^co  to  either  or 
both  of  the  specific  actions  of  sprinkling  or  pouring  as  to  that  of 
dipping. 

When,  therefore,  Mr  B.  exj)resses  himself  in  the  following  lan- 
guage, what  does  he  better  than  yield  the  cause  ? — "  N.B. — To 
obviate  mistakes,  the  reader  is  desired  to  observe,  that  many  of 
the  following  quotations  are  to  be  considered  as  concessions,  made 
by  these  learned  authors  ;  no  inconsiderable  part  of  them  assert- 
ing, notwithstanding  what  they  here  say,  that  the  word  baptism 

*  See  Bingham's  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church,  book  xi.,  chap,  i.,  passim. 
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signifies  jyoaring  and  sprinkling  AS  WELL  AS  immersion."  *  And 
again: — " N.B. — Candour  demands  we  should  here  acknowledge 
that,  tliough  these  numerous  and  learned  authors  have  expressed 
themselves  in  the  following  manner,  yet  many  of  them  insist  upon 
it  as  highly  probable  that  the  apostles  did  sometimes  administer 
baptism  by  pouring  or  sprinlding.'"  -f*  Hoiv  many,  Mr  B.  does 
not  inform  us.  But  his  quoting  any  who  sprinkle  the  subject  and 
pronounce  him  baptized,  can  answer  no  other  purpose  than  to 
amuse  and  dazzle  "the  eye  of  a  superficial  observer."  When  our 
opponents,  then,  "  produce  instances  where  ^airrify)  signifies  to  dip, 
they  take  pains  to  prove  what  we  never  denied — viz.,  that  dipping 
is  not  excluded  from  the  signification  of  the  original  word  ;  and 
many  voluminous  treatises  they  have  thrown  away  upon  this 
needless  subject.  But,  if  they  intend  that  their  reasoning  should 
amount  to  conclusive  argument,  and  that  their  sentiment  should 
keep  jDace  with  their  avowed  jjractice,  they  ought  to  prove  that 
the  controverted  word  signifies  to  dip  only,  and  by  a  total  immer- 
sion ;  that  the  sacrament  is  invalidated  by  every  other  mode  of 
applying  the  baptismal  water  ;  and  that  the  authors  they  produce 
as  countenancing  their  sentiments  never  acknowledge  that  other 
modes  of  sacramental  washing  are  equally  valid  with  that  of 
dipping.  Till  they  prove  these  particulars  they  prove  nothing."  | 
In  one  of  his  rejlections  on  the  signification  of  the  terms  baptize 
and  baptism,  Mr  B.  says : — "  By  the  numerous  quotations  here 
produced  from  learned  Psedobaptists,  we  are  expressly  taught, 
that  immersion,  plunging,  or  dii:)ping,  is  the  radical,  j)rima7'y, 
and  piroper  meaning  of  the  word  baptism.  Sucli  is  the  purport 
of  what  the  most  learned  Psedobaptists  acknowledge  and  assert, 
concerning  the  word  in  dispute ;  which,  whetlier  it  be  in  favour  of 
our  [the  plunging]  practice,  I  leave  the  reader  to  judge. "§  One 
of  his  readers,  at  least,  judges,  that  what  he  has  produced  from 
Paedobaptist  writers  as  concessions  "no  more  regard  the  leading 
point  in  dispute  than,"  I  was  going  to  say,  "  the  first  verse  of  the 
first  Book  of  Chronicles,  'Adam,  Sheth,  Enosh  !'"  For  the  imme- 
diate question  is  not,  what  is  the  "  radical,  primary,  and  proper 
meaning  of  the  word  baptism,"  in  a  philological  or  etymological 
sense ;  but,  whether  the  legal,  the  ceremonial,  or  sacramental  sense 
of  the  M'ord  excludes,  absolutely  excludes,  every  other  idea  but  im~ 

*  Ptedobaptisni  Examined,  vol.  i.,  p.  44.  +  Ibid.,  p.  19]. 

J  Mr  De  (Jouicy's  Rejoinder,  p,  143.  §  Paedobaptism  Examined,  pp.  69,  70. 
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viersion.  No  concession  short  of  this  is  of  any  real  service  to  our 
opponents'  cause.  If  it  be  said,  that  such  concessions  favour  their 
''practice,"  let  the  unwary  know,  that  this  is  only  substitutmg  a 
mean  sophism  in  the  room  of  solid  argument.  For  if  they  only 
prefer,  for  reasons  that  appear  to  them  conclusive,  their  plunging 
to  our  pouring  or  sprinkling,  tliey  are  cordially  welcome  to  adhere 
to  that  practice,  as  the  Greek  Church  does ;  but  let  them  not  un- 
charitably condenm  and  nullify  the  baptismal  practice  of  all 
Christendom  besides.  I  say,  they  are  cordially  tuelcome ;  for 
though  no  human  act,  as  formerly  observed,  in  its  particular  and 
singular  nature,  secundum  individuum,  terminating  in  actual 
existence,  and  attended  with  all  its  circumstances,  can  be  morally 
indifferent;  yet  it  may  be  so  secundum  speciem:  therefore  vt^e 
regard  the  question.  Which  mode  of  administering  the  ordinance 
shall  I  adopt,  that  of  plunging  or  that  of  sprinkling?  secundum 
speciem,  tndiffeeent.  If,  then,  by  ''  our  practice"  Mr  B.  means 
that  he  and  his  brethren  administer  by  plunging,  from  mere  pre- 
ference, without  nullifying  the  ordinance  when  any  other  mode. of 
using  water  is  adopted,  his  numerous  quotations  are  nothing 
better  than  vain  parade,  that  does  not  at  all  affect  the  essentiality 
of  dipping,  which,  and  which  alone,  is  the  point  in  contest.*  But 
if  by  '■our  practice"  be  intended  the  plunging  of  those  persons 
who  had  been  before  sprinkled  in  the  name  of  the  sacred  Trinity, 
under  pretence  that  the  latter  was  no  baptism,  the  sophistical 
insinuation,  that  "this  practice"  is  countenanced  by  the  venerable 
list  of  Psedobaptists  which  he  quotes,  deserves  a  severe  reprehen- 
sion ;  as  it  has  no  foundation  in  truth,  as  it  tends  to  impeach, 
not  only  the  consistency,  but  tlie  Christian  sincerity  of  these  emi- 
nent characters,  and  as  it  tends  to  mislead  the  incautious  reader. 
I  confess  that  such  conduct  appears  to  me  no  less  disingenuous 
and  unreasonable,  than  that  of  a  jDerson,  who,  at  any  rate  to  gain 
his  point,  should  rummage  a  great  number  of  Episcopalian  writers 
in  search  of  concessions,  importing  that  "  the  radical,  primary,  and 
prosier  meaning"  of  the  word  prayer,  favours  the  extemporaneous 
mode  of  praying ;  and  thence  infering,  that  this  extemporaneous 
mode  is  essential  to  all  accejJtable  prayer, — that  he  who  reads  a 

*  "If  Anabaptists  were  content  with  maintaining  their  particular  vnorfe  only 
as  the  favourite  badge  of  their  party,  without  insisting  on  it  as  the  essence  of  the 
■  sacrament,  our  controversy  would  be  instantaneously  at  an  end."  —Mr  De  Courcy'i 
Rejoindei;  p.  126. 
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form,  however  devout  his  disposition,  and  however  earnest  his 
supplications,  does  not  pray ; — and  then  should  appeal  to  fifty  or 
sixty  authors  in  vindication  of  his  ill-grounded  dogma,  that  he 
who  reads  a  prayer  cannot  be  said  to  lyray,  as  if  all  those  authors 
were  on  his  side. 

§  2.  What  I  assert,  and  intend  to  demonstrate,  is,  that  ^aTrrl^etv 
and  ^aiTTLcrfjio'i  are  not  synonymous  with  to  plunge  and  plunging, 
but  are  geneeic  terms,  not  confined  to  the  specific  mode  of  dip- 
ping ;  and,  therefore,  that  they  include  other  modes  of  purification, 
as  by  pouring,  sprinkling,  &c.  But  previous  to  the  direct  j)roof 
of  this  position  let  the  following  things  be  noted  as  postulata : — 
(1.)  That  the  biblical  sense  alone  of  these  terms  should  ultimately 
decide  in  the  present  controversy.  (2.)  That  it  is  by  no  means 
necessary  that  this  biblical  sense  should  be  the  same  as  the  classi- 
cal, or  that  which  is  commonly  found  in  profane  authors;*  as 
might  be  instanced  in  many  other  Scripture  terms.  (3.)  That  it 
is  not  necessary  (as  before  observed  concerning  fiaOrjrevoi)  that 
the  primary  pliilological  or  etymological  sense  of  these  terms 
should  be  the  legal  one ;  as  the  remark,  resjDecting  other  terms, 
may  be  made  abundantly  evident  from  the  laws  of  God  and  men. 
(4.)  That,  therefore,  that  bids  fairest  to  be  the  sacramental  sense  or 
legislative  force  of  these  terms,  which  most  un  exception  ably  agrees 
with  all  those  passages  in  the  New  Testament  where  these  words 
are  found. 

Accordingly,  in  proof  of  our  general  position  we  appeal — 
§  3.  (First,)  To  a  comparative  view  of  difierent  renderings  of 
all  those  pas.sages  in  the  New  Testament  where  the  words  in  ques- 
tion occur.  A  partial  specimen  of  this  method  of  investigation 
we  are  furnished  with  by  Mr  B.  himself,  where  he  observes : — 
"  While  our  brethren  maintain  that  the  term  baptism,  when  re- 
lating to  the  institution  so  called,  means  anything  short  of  immer- 

*  "  Nothing  is  more  common,  than  for  the  same  uvrds,  in  the  mouths  of  different 
nations,  to  have  different  significations.  In  this  case  to  consult  your  dictionary 
would  be  a  certain  means  to  put  you  wrong  as  to  the  literal  sense  of  an  author. 
It  often  happens  that  one  author  uses  a  word  in  a  different  sense  from  that  of 
another — the  sacred  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  forming  their  style  upon  the 
Hehreio  and  Septnaffint  version,  often  give  a  particular  meaning  to  the  Greek  words. 
If,  therefore,  we  were  to  render  such  words  by  their  most  usual  signification,  we 
should  indeed  render  them  according  to  the  letter,  but  at  the  same  time  should  be 
far  from  expressing  the  ideas  annexed  to  them  by  the  author." — Beausohre  and 
L' Evfant' s  Introduction  to  the  Reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  aj>.  Bishop  Watson's 
Collection  of  'Theological  Tracts,  vol.  iii.,  p.  1 03. 
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Stun,  it  behoves  tliera  to  inform  us  which  of  our  English  words  is 
competent  to  express  its  adequate  idea.  Is  it  washing  t  If  so, 
we  may  consider  that  word  as  a  j^roper  translation  of  it,  and  a 
complete  substitute  for  it,  wherever  the  ordinance  before  us  is  men- 
tioned by  the  sacred  writers.     Let  us  make  the  experiment  on  a 

few  passages Is  it  poming  ?    Is  it  sprinkling,  &c.  ?"*    Let  us 

improve  the  hint,  and  pursue  the  plan.  But  first  observe  that  we 
do  not  consider  any  English  word  as  a  ''proper  translation  of 
these  Greek  terms,  or  a  complete  substitute  "  for  them,  though  our 
opponents  do.  And  yet,  with  this  disadvantage,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe,  they  will  have  no  great  cause  to  triumph.  But  what 
English  term  shall  we  adopt  ?  Shall  it  be  either  of  those  already 
mentioned  by  Mr  B.  ?  Nay,  these  I  would  as  much  object  to  as 
himself  nearly  ;  for  the  obvious  reason  that  they  are  specific  terms, 
the  one  excluding  the  other,  contrary  to  the  general  thesis.  If 
we  adopt  either  of  these,  the  inconvenience  will  soon  appear,  and 
we  suppose  a  similar  inconvenience  will  arise  from  adopting  the 
English  term  plunging,  and  for  a  like  reason.  I  insist,  then,  that 
a.  generic  term,  such  a.s  jmrification,  dedication,  consecration,  separ- 
ation, initiation,  or  the  like,  comes  nearer  the  sacramental  sense 
of  haptism,  than  immersion.  Let  us  try  the  experiment  with  the 
words  PUPviFY  and  PUPJFICATION,  for  want  of  some  still  nearer  to 
the  import  of  the  expressive  original : — 

Matt.  iii.  G,  7,  H,  "And  were  purified  [plunged]  of  him  [eV] 
in  [or,  at]  Jordan,  -f-  .  .  .  .  When  he  saw  many  ....  come  to 

*  PEedobaptism  Examined,  vol.  i.,  pp.  86,  87. 

+  To  be  baptized,  that  is  purified,  in  Jordan,  (leaving  the  mode  of  purifying  out 
of  the  question,)  proves  no  more  than  that  they  were  in  the  channel,  or  between  the 
banks  of  the  river ;  for  thus  the  apostle  Paul  says,  "  And  were  all  baptized  [purified, 
initiated]  unto  Moses  kv  ty\  OaXciacri,  in  the  sea,"  (1  Cor.  x.  2,)  that  is,  in  the  dry 
channel  of  the  sea.  And  of  the  same  it  is  said,  "  The  children  of  Israel  went  (£'S 
[jjiaov  Trig  QaXanorig,  Sept.)  into  the  midst  of  the  sea,"  that  is,  of  the  channel.  And, 
indeed,  to  call  the  channel  of  the  watens,  or  the  whole  cavity  between  the  two 
banks  of  a  river,  metonymically  the  river,  is  perfectly  conformable  to  the  common 
modes  of  speech.  So  that  the  question  remains  in  statu  quo,  as  to  any  decisive 
proof  deduced  from  the  phrases  into  and  in  the  river.  Nor  does  it  apjaear  to  me 
so  probable  {ca't.  par.)  that  such  a  situation  was  appointed  or  preferred  on  account 
of  the  act  of  dipping,  as  that  it  was  subservient  to  other  important  purposes.  For 
if,  as  we  are  told,  private  baths  were  numerous  in  that  country,  and  if  such  num- 
bers were  so  well  affected  to  John  as  to  be  immersed  by  him,  it  is  manifest  he 
could  be  at  no  loss  for  baptisteries.  Besides,  if  the  confession  of  sins,  and  profes- 
sion of  repentance,  werepersonal,  as  our  opposers  insinuate,  how  much  more  com- 
modious must  have  been  those  retired  baths?    Not  to  say  that  the  much  water  of 
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his  purification,  [plunging]  he  said  unto  them,  ....  I  purify 
[plunge]  you  with  water,  but  he  shall  purify  [plunge]  you  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire."*    Ver.  13-lG,  "  Then  cometh  Jesus 

Jordan  or  ^Enon  appears  as  unnecessary  for  immersion  in  Judea,  as  the  mucli  water 
of  the  Thames  in  London.  Or  if  it  must  be  in  a  more  open  situation,  the  little 
water  of  any  running  brook  might  be  made  in  a  few  hours  as  convenient  for  immer- 
sion as  any  part  of  Jordan.  Therefore,  necessity  here  must  be  discarded.  But  if 
we  consider  John's  baptism  as  a  general  purijicatioii  of  the  Jews,  as  a  prekide  to 
the  Messiah's  appearance,  and  if  we  consider  the  vast  multitudes  that  resorted  to 
him  on  that  occasion,  the  eliyibleness  of  the  situation,  nay,  the  necessity  of  a  large 
current  of  water,  is  manifest.  Such  a  place,  then,  as  the  verge  of  Jordan  or  Mnon, 
on  the  principles  I  maintain, — that  is,  when  we  join  the  ideas  of  a  general  and 
national  confession  of  sin,  and  purification  or  ceremonial  sanctification  thereupon, 
and  the  great  concourse  of  people  whose  refreshment  and  comfort  were  consulted, 
(not  to  mention  the  watering  of  their  beasts,  on  which,  probably,  manj^  of  them 
rode,) — was  not  only  expedient,  but  highly  necessai-y  ;  whereas,  on  the  contracted 
hypothesis  of  our  opponents,  who  suppose  none  were  baptized  by  John  but  such 
as  he  deemed  penitent  and  pious,  from  their  personal  converse  with  him,  such  a 
situation  appears  totally  iinnecessai'y.  In  the  one  case  we  can  discover  neither  the 
prudence  of  John  in  choosing,  nor  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  in  appointing 
those  situations;  but  in  the  oLher  case,  whether  either  is  discoverable,  let  the  im- 
partial judge. 

*  In  Mai.  iii.  1,  we  have  a  prophecy  of  John  the  Baptist :  "Behold,  I  will  send 
my  messenger,  and  he  shall  prepare  the  way  before  me."  Then  (ver.  2)  of  Christ 
it  is  said,  "  He  is  like  a  refiner's  ^/iVe,  and  like  fullers'  soap."  And  then  (ver.  3) 
it  is  added,  "  He  shall  sit  as  a  refiner  and  purifier  of  silver  :  and  he  shall  purify 
the  sons  of  Levi,  and  purge  them  as  gold  and  silver."  In  perfect  conformity  to 
this  prophetic  passage,  and,  it  should  seem,  with  a  designed  and  direct  reference 
to  it,  (see  Mark  i.  2-4,)  that  very  messenger  says  of  his  Lord  whose  way  he  was 
prei^aring,  "  He  shall  baptize  \i.e.,  purify]  you  with  {ly  in,  by,  or  by  meS-ns  of)  fire." 
Hence  we  may  gather  that  John's  primary  idea  under  the  word  baptize  was  not  to 
2}lunge,  but  to  purify.  But  should  it  be  said,  that  the  gold  or  silver  in  a  crucible 
is  immersed  in  the  fire  «'»  order  to  be  purified,  it  is  nothing  to  the  present  point, 
except  it  be  a  giving  of  it  up.  For  if  to  pjurify  be  the  p>rimary  idea,  to  plunge  must 
be  only  a  secondary  one,  but  no  way  essential,  and  if  in  any  case  necessary,  it  is  so 
by  accident.  And,  therefore,  to  plunge  and  to  baptize  are  not  synonymous ;  which 
is  the  point  in  dispute.  Again ;  though  pvirification  may  be  performed  by  plung- 
ing, yet  they  are  far  from  being  synonymous,  else  we  may  say  that  the  phrases, 
"  a  purifier  of  silver,"  and  "  he  shall  purify  the  sons  of  Levi,"  may  be  equally  read, 
"  a 2}lunger  of  silver  !  "  and  "he  shall  ptlunge  the  sons  of  Levi !  "  And  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  as  our  Lord  is  likened  to  soap  as  well  as  to  fire  in  His  operation, 
so  to  cleanse  by  means  of  soap,  and  to  purify  by  means  of  fire,  are  difierent  repre- 
sentations of  the  same  thing.  Therefore,  as  the  term  baptize  IS  made  sjrnonymous 
with  pjurify  by  John,  by  the  same  rule  we  are  taught  to  regard  baptize  as  synony- 
mous with  cleanse  in  this  connexion.  And,  as  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  denomi- 
nate a  refiner  or  p)w>'ifier  of  silver,  "  a  jAunger  or  dipper  of  silver,"  I  suppose  it 
would  not  be  much  less  so  to  call  one  who  cleanses  by  means  of  soap,  or  (according 
to  Malachi,  in  the  passage  just  referred  to)  a  fuller,  "  a  plunger  or  dipper  in  soap! " 
\Yhich,  if  I  mistake  not,  clearly  shews  that  though  the  refiner  or  fuller  may  employ 
the  specific  action  of  dipping  to  effect  the  end  pioposed,  yet  this  action,  properly 
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to  he  purified*  [plunged]  of  liim I  have  need  to  he  jjm-ified 

[plunged]  of  thee.  Jesus,  when  he  was  purified,  [plunged,]  went 
up  straightway."  Chap.  xx.  22,  23,  "Are  ye  able  to  be  jmrifiedf 
with  the  purification  that  I  am  purified  [plunged  with  the 
plunging  that  I  am  plunged]  with?  Ye  shall  indeed  be  purified 
Vf\i\\i\\e  purification  that  I  am  j^urified  [plunged  with  the  plung- 
ing that  I  am  plunged]  with."  Chap.  xxi.  25,  "  The  purification 
[plunging]  of  John,  whence  was  it?"  Chap,  xxviii.  19,  "Go  ye 
therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  purifying\  [plunging]  them." 

speaking,  is  only  a  mode  of  effecting  the  primary  design.  To  these  remarks  we  may 
not  improperly  add  what  the  learned  Dr  John  Owen  says — viz.,  that  /SaTr/Tw 
"  nowhere  signifies  to  diji,  but  as  denoting  a  mode  of,  and  in  order  to  washing,  [or 
CLEANsiNO,]  and  that  it  signifies  to  wash  [or  cleanse']  in  all  good  authors."  See  Dr 
Owen's  Works,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  267;  and  Dr  Ridgley's  Body  of  Divinity,  vol.  ii.,  p.  416. 

*  It  has  been  shewn  before  that  John's  baptism  was  one  of  the  Jewish  purifica- 
tions, (see  Chajj.  III.,  §  37,  and  Chap.  II.,  §  12  ;)  but  here  it  may  be  asked.  How  can 
the  idea  of  2^u7\fication  be  applied  to  Christ  ?  I  answer,  with  the  same  propriety 
as  to  any  other  Hebrew.  For  as  it  would  be  no  degradation  of  His  moral  and 
divine  character  to  suppose  Him  cajiable  of  ceremonial  impurities  as  well  as  any 
other  Jew,  such  as  followed  the  touch  of  a  corpse,  a  bone,  &c.,  (see  Num.  six.,) 
so  it  would  be  no  impropriety  to  allow  that  He  might  be  purified.  And,  indeed, 
seeing  He  condescended  to  inhabit  a  polluted  world,  and  became  a  physician  to 
publicans  and  sinners,  embracing  all  proper  opportunities  for  promoting  the  cor- 
poral as  well  as  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  children  of  men,  what  sense  more 
natural  can  we  assign  to  His  baptism  than  that  of  a  (jeneral  jmrijicafion  ?  He 
became  subject  to  the  ceremonial  as  well  as  the  moral  law,  as  appears  from  His 
circumcision,  and  other  considerations ;  but  since  it  does  not  appear  probable 
that  He  did  on  the  one  hand  scrupulously  attend  to  the  purifying  positive  rites 
which  were  "  made  for  man,"  so,  on  the  other  hand,  when  He  says,  "  Thus  it  be- 
hoveth  us  to  fulfil  all  righteousness,"  it  is  highly  probable  that  He,  as  the  Lord  of 
ceremonies,  (as  well  as  of  the  Sabbath,)  should  appoint  and  submit  to  one  bajitisni 
as  a  f/eneral  substitute  for  all  ceremonial  purifications.  Thus  a  cumbersome  yoke 
was  taken  away,  and  only  an  easy  one  appointed,  which  might  answer  every  pur- 
pose, as  suited  to  the  more  simple,  yet  sublime  genius  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom. 
To  which  we  may  add,  that  the  idea  of  separation  or  dedication  to  God  may  be 
also  conveyed  here  by  the  term  baptized,  as  well  as  that  of  purification ;  and  indeed 
ceremonial  purification  does  itself  imply  a  separation  from  any  relative  impurity, 
for  entering  into  a  closer  and  more  special  degree  of  relative  holines.s,  which  very 
well  agrees  with  our  Lord's  entrance  on  His  public  ministry  immediately  after 
His  baptism. 

+  Here  seems  to  be  implied  the  idea  of  initiation  as  of  proselytes,  as  also  the 
secondary  idea  of  being  tried,  or  put  to  the  proof,  attending  some  kinds  of  purifi- 
cation, as  of  metals  by  the  fire,  cloth  by  the  fulling-mill,  &c.  (See  Job  xxiii.  10 ; 
Ps.  xii.  6,  Ixvi.  10,  11;  Zech.  xiii.  9;  and  especially  Dan.  xii.  10;  1  Pet.  i.  6,  7 ; 
Prov.  xvii.  3.)  "  In  nomine  baptismi  ratio  metaphorse  apte  constat.  Scimus 
enim  baptismo  ad  sui  abnegationem,  ad  veterem  nominen  crucifigendum,  denique 
ad  crucis  tolei-antiam  initiari  fideles." — Calvin  in  loc. 

X  Separating  them  from  the  world,  dedicating  them  to  me,  and  initiating  them 
into  my  Church,  by  the  purification  of  water. 
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Mark  i.  4,  5,  "John  did  purifi/  [plunge]  in  the  wilderness,  and 

preached  the  purification  [plunging]  of  repentance And  were 

all  j^urified  [plunged]  of  him  [eV]  in  [or,  at]  the  river  of  Jordan." 
Ver.  8,  9,  "  I  indeed  have  2)arified  [plunged]  you  with  water ; 

but  he  shall  purify  [plunge]  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost And 

was  p^urified  [plunged]  of  John  [et?*]  in  [or,  at]  Jordan."  Chap, 
vii.  4,  "  And  when  they  come  from  the  market,  except  they  purify, 
[plunge,]  they  eat  not.  The  purifying  -f  [plunging]  of  cups  and 
pots,  of  brazen  vessels  and  tables."  Chap.  xi.  30,  "  The  purifica- 
tion  [plunging]  of  John,  was  it  from  heaven?"  Chap.  xvi.  16, 
"  He  that  believeth  and  is  p)urified\  [plunged]  shall  be  saved." 

Luke  iii.  3,  "  Preaching  the  purification  [plunging]  of  repent- 
ance." §  Ver.  7,  "  Then  said  he  to  the  multitude  that  came  forth 
to  be  purified  [plunged]  of  him."  Ver.  12,  "Then  came  also  pub- 
licans to  be  purified,  [plunged.] "  Ver.  16,  "I  indeed  purify 
[plunge]  you  with  water,  [uSaxt ;]  but  he  shall  purify  [plunge] 
you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire,  [jcal  irvpiY'  Ver.  21,  22, 
"  Now  when  all  the  people  were  jmrified,  [plunged,]  it  came  to 
pass,  that  Jesus  also  being  purified,  ||  [plunged,]  and  praying,  the 
heaven  was  opened,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  in  a  bodily 
shape."    Chap.  vii.  29,  30,  "All  the  people  ....  heing purified  with. 

*  For  Ic,  by  an  enallage;  as  Matt.  ii.  23,  "  He  dwelt  sig  toX/i/,  in  (or,  at)  a  city 
called  Nazareth."  Mark  ii.  1, ''  That  he  was  f/'g  oixov,  in  the  house."  Acts  iv.  5,  [Gr.] 
e!g  'li^oiisaXri/M,  "at  (or,  in)  Jerusalem."  Matt.  xii.  41,  "They  repented  g/5  x?]'- 
gvy/JjO,,  at  (or,  imth,  hy  means  of,  in  vit'tue  of)  the  preacJiing  of  Jonas."  John 
ix.  7,  "  Go,  wash  sig  7ioXuij,l3ridpa\i,  in  (or,  at  the  brink  of)  the  pool  of  Siloam." 
In  reference  to  this  last  instance,  the  following  words  from  an  acute  and  masterly 
writer  deserve  insertion  : — "  To  infer  always  a  plunging  of  the  whole  body  in 
water,  because  the  word  in  (or  E/'g)  occurs  in  the  narrative,  would  in  many  in- 
stances be  equally  false  as  absurd.  For  instance,  our  Lord  commands  the  young 
man  born  blind  to  wash  in  the  pool  of  Siloam ;  but  that  his  whole  body  was  not 
immersed  in  it  is  plain,  because  only  his  eyes  were  affected,  and  only  this  part  was 
to  have  been  washed;  in  doing  which  there  was  no  immersion  at  all." — Mr  De 
Courcy's  Rejoinder,  p.  232. 

+  Ceremonial  cleansing,  which  was  effected  by  various  modes,  as  pouring,  spnnh 
ling,  rinsing,  bathing,  or  any  kind  of  washing.  X  Devoted  to  me. 

§  Which  led  to,  and  laid  the  subjects  under  strong  obligations  of,  repentance 
and  the  fruits  of  righteousness ;  and  as  a  ground  of  encouragement  and  motive 
thereto,  the  remission  of  sin  and  the  blessings  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  were  con- 
stantly exhibited. 

II  Including,  probably.  His  being  explicitly  initiated  into  His  public  ministry, 
warfare,  and  bloody  trials.  "  Christus  vero  ad  prredicandum  evangelium  se  accin- 
gens,  tam  baptismo  initiattis  est  in  munus  suum,  quam  spiritu  sancto  instructus." 
— Calvin  in  loc. 
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the  'purification  [plunged  with  the  plunging]  of  John.  But  the 
Pharisees  and  lawyers  rejected  the  counsel  of  God  against  them- 
selves, being  not  purified  [plunged]  of  him."  Chap.  xi.  38,  "And 
when  the  Pharisee  saw  it,  he  marvelled  that  he  had  not  first 
purified  *  [plunged]  before  dinner."  Chap.  xii.  50,  "  But  I  have 
a  p>urification  to  be  piirified  -f*  [plunging  to  be  plunged]  Avith." 
Chap.  XX.  4,  "The  purification  [plunging]  of  John." 

John  i.  25,  26,  "  Why  purifiest  I  [plungest]  thou  then  ?....! 
purify  [plunge]  with  water."  Ver.  28,  "  These  things  were  done 
where  John  was  purifijing,  [plunging.]  "  Ver.  31,  "That  he  should 
be  made  manifest  to  Israel,  therefore  am  I  come  purifying  [plung- 
ing] with  water."  Ver.  33,  "  He  that  sent  me  to  purfy  [plunge] 
with  water,  the  same  is  he  which  purifieth  [plungeth]  with  the 
Holy  Ghost."  Chap.  iii.  22,  23,  "  After  these  things  came  Jesus, 
and  purified,  [plunged.]  And  John  also  was  purifying  [plung- 
ing] in  [or,  at]  ^non.  And  they  came,  and  were  purified, 
[plunged.]"  Ver.  26,  "Behold  the  same  purifieth,  [plungeth,] 
and  all  men  come  to  him."  Chap.  iv.  1,  2,  "  That  Jesus  made  and 
purified  [plunged]  more  disci]3les  than  John,  (though  Jesus  him- 
self purified  [plunged]  not,  but  his  disciples.)"  Chap.  x.  40, 
"  Where  John  at  first  purified,  [plunged.]" 

§  4.  Acts  i.  5,  "  For  John  truly  purified  [plunged]  with  water, 

*  Washed  his  hands,  (Mark  vii.  2,  3,)  as  a  mode  of  ceremonial  cleansing  among 
the  Jews. 

f  Intimating  also  that  He  was  to  be  severely  tried  and  afflicted,  as  before 
observed. 

J  Why  dost  thou  set  apart  the  people  to  a  higher  degree  of  relative  holiness 
than  usual,  by  this  purification  of  water,  "  if  thou  be  not  that  Christ  ? "  The 
Pharisees  took  it  for  granted  that  so  general  a  purifying  and  sanctifying  of  the 
people  was  a  signal  of  some  great  approaching  change  among  them,  and  what 
might  be  well  expected  at  the  coming  of  the  Messiah ;  nay,  they  seem  to  take  it 
strange  that  any  should  undertake  the  work  hut  the  Messiah.  Nov^f,  if  plimrjmg 
was  the  mode  of  John's  purifying  rite,  is  it  probable  that  these  Pharisees,  fond  as 
they  were  of  ceremonies,  and  addicted  as  they  were  to  ba2ytisms  in  particular, 
should  assign  to  such  a  Messiah  as  they  expected  the  arduous  task  of  plunging 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  of  all  Judea,  and  of  all  the  regions  round  about  Jor- 
dan ?  To  suppose  that  even  the  Pharisees,  who  could  occasionally  swallow  a  camel, 
connected  such  an  amphibious  idea  with  the  splendid  regal  character  of  the  ex- 
pected Deliverer,  is  little  short  of  supposing  them  to  have  been  as  destitute  of 
common  sense  as  they  were  of  real  godliness.  And  even  independent  of  such  a 
strange  supposed  coalition  of  ideas,  "  how  one  administrator  could  ptlunge  head- 
over-ears  such  an  immense  and  promiscuous  midtititde,  will  ever,  to  candour  and 
■  common  sense,  appear  either  as  absolute  miracle  or  romance." — iJ/r  De  Conrcy's 
Rejoinder,  p.  235. 
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[ySarc ;]  but  ye  shall  be  purified  *  [plunged]  [eV]  with  [or,  by] 
the  Holy  Ghost  not  many  days  hence."  Ver.  22,  "  Beginning  from 
the  inn-ification  [plunging]  of  John."  Chap.  ii.  38,  "  Then  Peter 
said  unto  them.  Repent,  and  be  purified-f  [plunged]  every  one  of 
you,"  Ver.  41,  "  Then  they  that  gladly  received  his  word  wei-e 
purified,  [plunged.]"  Chap.  viii.  12,  13,  "They  wqvq  imrified, 
[plunged,]  both  men  and  women.  [Comp.  Josh.  viii.  25,  26.] 
Then  Simon  himself  believed  also ;  and  when  he  was  purified, 
[plunged,]  he  continued  with  Philip."  Ver.  16,  "For  as  yet  he 
[the  Holy  Ghost]  was  fallen  upon|  none  of  them  :  only  they  were 
purified  [plunged]  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  Ver.  86, 
"  And  the  eunuch  said,  See,  here  is  water ;  what  doth  hinder  me 
to  be  jyurified,^  [plunged  ?]  "  Ver.  88,  "  And  they  went  down 
both  into  [ei?,  ad,  vel  in,  to,  or  towards  ||]  the  water,  both  Philip 
and  the  eunuch  ;  and  he  purified  [plunged]  him."  Chap.  ix.  18, 
"  And  he  received  sight  forthwith,  and  arose,  and  was  2^urified, 
[plunged.]  "  Chap.  x.  37,  "  After  the  purification  [plunging]  which 
John  preached."  Ver.  47,  48,  "  Can  any  man  forbid  water,  that 
these  should  not  be  purified,  [plunged?]  And  he  commanded 
them  to  be  purified  [plunged]  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  Chap. 
xi.  16,  "John  indeed  purified  [plunged]  with  water  [{/Sari ;]  but 
ye  shall  be  purified  [plunged]  \iv\  with  [or,  by]  the  Holy  Ghost." 
Chap.  xiii.  24,  "  When  John  had  first  preached  before  His  com- 
ing the  purification  [plunging]  of  repentance  to  all  the  people  of 
Israel,"  Chap.  xvi.  15,  "And  when  she  was  purified,  [plunged,] 
and  her  household,  she  besought  us,"  &c.  Ver.  83,  "  And  he  took 
them  the  same  hour  of  the  night,  and  washed  their  stripes ;  and 
was  purified,  [plunged,]  he  and  all  his  straightway."  Chap,  xviii. 
8,  "  And  many  of  the  Corinthians  hearing  believed,  and  were 
purified,  [plunged.]  "  Ver.  25,  "  He  spake  and  taught  diligently 
the  things  of  the  Lord,  knowing  only  the  purification  [plunging] 

*  Separated  and  set  apart  for  higher  and  special  service,  by  the  imparted  influ- 
ence of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

t  Devoted  to  Christ,  and  initiated  into  His  Church. 

J  i.  e.,  had  baptized,  Acts  xi.  15,  16. 

§  Dedicated  to  the  Son  of  God,  and  initiated  into  His  visible  Church. 
II  "  E/'j  generally  marks  the  motion  towards  some  term  or  object  to  which 
the  thing  tends  as  towards  its  end." — Messieurs  de  Port  RoyaVs  Primitives  of  the 
Greek  Tongue,  by  Nugent,  p.  296.  The  use  of  the  particle  in  the  above  passage 
seems  parallel  with  Matt.  xvii.  27  :  "  Go  thou  £/;  rriv  Su'kaasav,  to  [or,  to  the 
side  of]  the  sea,  and  cast  a  hook." 
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of  John."  Cliap.  xix.  3-5,  "  And  he  said  unto  them,  Unto  what 
[et?  rl,  To  what  end,  for  what  purpose,  to  what  doctrine]  then 
were  ye  imrified*  [plunged?]  And  they  said.  Unto  John's 
purification,^  [plunging.]  Then  said  Paul,  John  verily  purified 
with  the  purification  [plunged  with  the  plunging]  of  repentance. 
When  they  heard  this,  they  were  purified  [plunged]  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus."  Chap.  xxii.  16,  "And  now  why  tarriest 
thou  ?  arise,  and  be  purified,  [plunged,]  and  wash  away  thy  sins." 
Koit.  vi.  3,  4,  "  Know  ye  not,  that  so  many  of  us  as  were  purified\ 
[plunged]  into  [eh,  to,  for,  into  a  union  with]  Jesus  Christ  were 
purified  [plunged]  into  [et?,  to  the  design  of]  his  death. §  There- 
fore we  are  buried  with  him  by  [hia,  through,  on  account  of] 
purification\\  [plunging]  into  [et?,  for  the  purpose  of]  death. "IT 
1  Cor.  i.  13-17,  "Were  ye  purified**  [plunged]  in  the  name  [eh  to 
ovofia,  to  bear  the  name,  to  the  honour  and  service]  of  Paul  ?  I 
thank  God  that  I  purified  [plunged]  none  of  you,  but  Crispus  and 
Gains ;  lest  any  should  say  that  I  had  purified  [plunged]  in  mine 
own  name.  And  I  i^urified  [plunged]  also  the  household  of 
Stephanas  ;  besides,  I  know  not  whether  I  purified  [plunged]  any 
other.  For  Christ  sent  me  not  to  purify,  [plunge,]  but  to  preach 
the  gospel."  Chap.  x.  2,  "  And  were  all  purified  f  f  [plunged]  unto 
Moses  in  [ev,  by,  with,  by  means  of]  the  cloud  and  in  [iv,  by,  with, 
by  means  of|J]  the  sea."     Chap.  xii.  13,  "For  by  one  Spirit  are 

*  Set  apart  by  a  solemn  ceremony. 

f  To  the  preparatory  and  subservient  purposes  of  John's  purifying  rite. 

J  Solemnly  set  apart. 

§  i.e.,  the  crucifixion,  death,  and  burial  of  sin. 

II  This  obligatory  separation. 

H  i.  e.,  a  state  of  death  in  regard  of  attachment  to  sin ;  that  as  Christ  died  on 
account  of  sin,  His  baptized  people,  or  Christians,  ought  to  be,  are  under  peculiar 
obligations  to  become,  dead  as  to  the  practice  and  the  love  of  sin,  or  any  fellowship 
with  it. 

**  Initiated  into  the  Church. 

++  Separated,  devoted,  initiated.  E/'s  rhv  Mwu^i*,  to  the  conduct,  discipleship, 
legislation,  or  dispensation  of  Moses.  Or,  according  to  some  eminent  expositors,  by 
Moses,  by  the  ministry  of  Moses.  So  Beza,  for  instance,  per  Moscn.  But  that  use 
of  the  particle  sig  is  somewhat  imcommon ;  nor  does  the  intended  analogy  be- 
tween the  Christian  and  Mosaic  dispensations,  and  the  professed  subjection  to 
their  respective  founders,  appear  to  me  so  striking  as  by  the  other  interpretation. 

X+  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  exact  reference  here  is  to  place,  m  ;  to  time, 
ivhile  in  ;  or  to  instrumentality,  by  means  of ;  nor  is  it  very  material.  What  the 
apostle  principally  refers  to  is  the  fact,  that  all  the  fathers,  all  the  Israelites,  old 
and  young,  as  the  visible  Church,  were  baptised — i.  e.,  by  that  solemn  transaction 
separated  from  the  idolatrous  Egj^tians,  and  initiated  into  a  state  of  higher  rela- 
VOL.  II.  E 
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we  all  purified  *  [plunged]  into  [etVJ  one  body."  Chap.  xv.  29, 
"  Else  what  shall  they  do  that  are  purified  [plunged]  for  [t'Trepf] 
the  dead?  Why  are  they  then  purified  [plunged]  for  the  dead?" 
Gal.  iii.  27,  "For  as  many  of  you  as  have  been  purified\  [plunged] 
into  [fi?]  Christ  have  put  on  Christ."  Eph.  iv.  5,  "  One  purifica- 
tion, [plunging.]"  Col.  ii.  12,  "Buried  with  him  in  [or,  by,  ev\ 
purification,  [plunging,]  wherein  also  ye  are  risen  with  him." 
Heb.  vi.  2,  "  The  doctrine  of  pui'ifications,  [plungings.]  "  Chap, 
ix,  1 0,  "  Which  stood  only  in  meats  and  drinks,  and  divers  puri- 
fications, [plungings.]"  1  Pet.  iii.  21,  "The  like  figure  where- 
unto,  even  purification,  [plunging,]  doth  also  now  save  us." 

§  5.  On  this  comparative  rendering  I  would  make  the  following 
reflections : — 

(1.)  I  am  far  from  supposing  that  any  two  words  in  the  English 
language  are  adequate  to  express  the  exact  idea  of  the  Greek  words, 
^aTTTL^o)  and  /SaTTTtcr/xo? ;  yet  I  appeal  to  any  unprejudiced  reader 
whether  some  words  of  latitude  and  general  import,  as  purifica- 
tion, dedication,  consecration,  separation  to  God,  or  the  like,  do 
not  convey  an  idea  more  conformable  to  that  intended  by  the 
original  terms,  than  any  which  the  contracted  specific  ones,  so 
much  boasted  of  by  our  opponents,  as  "  competent  to  express  the 
adequate  idea  "  of  baptism,  such  as  plunging,  dipping,  or  immer- 
sion, are  capable  of  conveying  ?  According  to  them,  the  baptism 
of  the  Spirit,  is  the  plunging  or  dipping  of  the  Spirit ;  the  bajitism 
of  fire,  is  the  plungiyig  or  dipping  of  fire ;  the  baptism  of  tuater, 
is  the  plunging  or  dipping  of  water ;  the  baptism  of  blood,  is  the 
plunging  or  dipping  of  blood.  How  uncouth  such  a  rendering ! 
And  yet  how  common  with  the  most  approved  authors  these 
phrases  :  baptisnius  FLAMINIS  {vel  Spiritus) ;  baptismus  FLUMINIS 
{vel  aquce) ;  baptismus  sanguinis  {vel  martyrii)  ?  Is  it  not  suffi- 
ciently manifest  that  the  grating  impropriety  of  the  former  render- 
ing is  owing  entirely  to  the  making  of  baptism  and  dipping  or 
plunging  synonymous  ?  If,  instead  of  the  possessive  case  we  em- 
ploy a  preposition,  and  be  that  what  it  may, — by,  with,  in,  or  any 

tive  holiness  than  they  were  in  before — as  well  as  the  Christians  ;  who  were  now 
growing  too  secure  in  their  distinguished  privileges,  and  particularly  their  special 
relation  to  God  by  means  of  their  standing  in  the  Church,  and  participation  of  the 
Christian  rites  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper. 

*  Initiated. 

t  Instead  of — i.  e.,  to  fill  up  their  place  in  the  Church  militant. 

1  Dedicated. 
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other, — the  impropriety  in  some  cases  will  not  be  lessened  but  in- 
creased. Plunging  or  dipping  with,  by,  in,  or  into  the  Spirit ; 
how  irreverent  an  idea !  Dipping  or  plunging  hy,  luith,  in,  or 
into  blood  ;  how  preposterous  the  supposition !  And  yet,  if  our 
opponents  are  in  the  right,  the  most  eminent  authors,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  are  chargeable  with  this  irreverent  and  preposterous 
conduct,  this  unparalleled  abuse  of  language. 

§  6.  (2.)  The  reader  must  have  observed,  not  only  how  inade- 
quate, but  how  absurd,  some  of  the  passages  above  quoted  are 
made  to  appear,  by  the  renderings  our  opponents  plead  for.  For 
instance,  it  is  repeatedly  said,  that  the  disciples  should  be  baptized 
with  (eV)  the  Holy  Ghost.  Now,  if  dipping  be  the  idea,  it  must 
read,  either  dipped  ivith,  or  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  in  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  the  former  is  nonsense,  the  latter  too  gross  and  forced  an 
idea  to  be  admitted  without  the  highest  necessity  for  it.  Again, 
their  hypothesis  is  absolutely  indefensible  without  renouncing  our 
public  version.  For  how  often  do  we  read,  "  I  baptize  with  water?" 
but  if  dipping  and  baptizing  are  synonymous,  we  may  say,  "  I  dipt 
or  plunge  with  water."  Which  is,  in  effect,  to  make  our  version 
ridiculous,  and  the  translators,  near  fifty  in  number,  a  set  of  dun- 
ciads.  In  like  manner,  "  Are  ye  able  to  be  baptized  with  the  bap- 
tism that  I  am  baptized  with?"  baptismate  quo  ego  bapttizor,  bap- 
tizai'i  ?  To  be  plunged  with  a  plunging  !  To  be  anointed  with 
an  unction  ;  to  be  purified  with  a  purification  ;  to  be  separated  with 
a  separation,  &c.,  are,  cum  grano  salts,  very  passable  :  but  what 
allowance  can  be  made  for — dipped  with  a  dippting  !  Moreover  ; 
how  forced  and  improbable  the  idea — plunging  or  immersing  all  na- 
tions !  That  a  nation,  even  all  nations,  should  in  time  be  separated 
for  God,  ministerially  dedicated  to  Christ,  by  this  or  the  other  mode 
of  the  Christian  purification,  are  ideas  both  natural  and  desirable ; 
but  that  of  immersing  all  nations  is  neither.  Not  natural;  it 
seems  abhorrent  from  the  whole  aspect  of  the  gospel  dispensation, 
and  is  nearly  as  improbable  to  be  Christ's  real  meaning  as  another 
idea,  which  may  not  improperly  be  called  its  counterpart.  Go,  and 
dip  all  nations  in  a  fiame  !  For  (in  justification  of  so  absurd  a 
meaning)  with  equal  propriety  might  an  administrator  have  urged, 
"  Was  it  not  said  and  promised  by  Christ's  venerable  harbinger, 
'  He,'  (but  He  did  not  baptize  except  by  His  commissioned  sei^vants,) 
'  He  (^aTTTicrec)  shall  PLUNGE  you  in  fire  ! ' "  Not  desirable ;  for  the 
most  obvious  idea  of  plunging  or  totally  immersing  all  the  nations, 
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sounds  but  little  short  of  a  general  cataclys)a — a  fearful  judgment, 
and  not  a  seal  of  the  covenant ;  while,  one  would  be  led  to  think, 
the  commissioned  disciples  would  appear  as  the  ministers  of  wrath, 
and  not  the  messengers  of  peace  :  especially  when  we  consider  that 
"  positive  laws  imply  their  negative  ;"  which  maxim  fatally  excludes 
all  hope  of  being  raised  again  by  the  commissioned  plungers. 
When  we  hear  the  prophet  say,  "  So  shall  He  sprinkle  many  na- 
tions," we  are  naturally  led  to  conclude  that  many  other  nations, 
in  the  time  of  the  Messiah,  should  be  purified,  as  well  as  the  Jews ; 
that  is,  externally  cleansed  from  their  idols  and  separated  for  God ; 
but  had  the  prophet  said,  So  shall  He  plunge  or  immerse,  totally 
dip  or  overwhelm  all  nations,  would  there  not  have  been  the 
justest  ground  for  fear  and  trembling,  lest  God  were  about  to  re- 
peal His  covenant  to  Noah  and  all  flesh  ? 

We  also  meet  with,  on  our  opponents'  hypothesis,  such  phrases 
as  these  : — John  preached  the  plunging  of  repentance, — the  plung- 
ing of  John, — He  shall  plunge  you  in  fire, — he  marvelled  that  He 
had  not  first  p)lunged  before  dinner, — ye  shall  be  plunged  IN  (eV) 
the  Holy  Ghost, — knowing  only  the  plunging  of  John, — into  (ei<?) 
what  were  ye  plunged  ? — into  John's  plunging,* — plunged  into 
Jesus  Christ, — plunged  into  Moses, — plunged  into  one  body, — one 
Lord,  one  faith,  one  j^^wiging ! — iN-f*  which  [jjlunging]  ye  are 

*  See  Mr  B.'s  remarks  on  the  particle  s/'?,  p.  456,  note,  [aud  p.  507,  vol.  ii.,  2d 
Edit.]  Now  if  pluvr/ing  or  dipping  be  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  term  ^d'ZTiafMoi, 
in  this  passage,  (Acts  xix.,)  it  would  puzzle  the  subtle  genius  of  an  Aquinas  to 
make  any  tolerable  sense  of  it.  If  in  that  early  period  of  the  Church  they  under- 
stood by  the  term  baptism  nothing  less  than  dipping  ;  and  the  particle  stg  being 
here  connected  not  with  a  person  (as  iJg  'Mcodijv)  but  a  thing,  sig  ti  ;  and  if  that 
be  also  connected  with  dipping  ;  would  not  Paul's  question  naturally  import,  Into 
v-hat  were  ye  plunged  ? — the  sea  or  a  river,  Jordan  or  ^non  ?  But  the  answer 
shews,  except  we  make  it  a  verj'  ridiculous  and  unmeaning  one,  that  they  under- 
stood the  question  in  no  such  light ;  and  consequently  that  the  idea  of  dipping  was 
not  what  they  had  been  used  to  affix  to  John's  hapdism.  They  say  that  they  had 
been  baptized  into  his  baptism  ;  but  that  could  not  possibly  be,  dipjped  into  his  dip>- 
ping,  without  strippmg  them  of  common  sense,  as  some  have  done  of  the  first 
rudiments  of  religious  knowledge. 

t  Should  it  not  rather  be  after  which  ?  Would  it  not  be  worth  our  opponents' 
while  to  rummage  Greek  authors  and  lexicons  in  search  of  an  acceptation  of  the 
particle  h  which  implies  a  jjosteriority  of  time.  And,  should  that  search  prove 
fruitless,  would  it  not  be  desirable,  for  the  sake  of  consistency  and  common  sense, 
and  for  the  credit  of  inspired  language,  that  they  should  abate  a  little  of  their 
confidence  when  they  maintain  that  immersion,  jilunging,  or  dipping  are  competent 
to  express  the  original  idea?  If  they  grant  that  the  other  idea  of  being  raited  is 
implied,  we  are  glad  to  see  them  in  so  fair  a  way — the  way  of  consequence ! 
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EISEN  !  Is  not  this  mode  of  translating,  espoused  by  our  adver- 
saries, more  like  a  burlesque  upon  the  sacred  oracles,  than  a  faith- 
ful representation  of  the  inspired  meaning?  Whereas  if  we 
understand  by  the  original  terms  an  idea  somewhat  compounded 
of  purification,  dedication,  separation,  initiation,  or  the  like,  ac- 
cording to  the  connexion  in  which  it  stands,  we  have  decent, 
proper  language,  and  an  important  meaning.  Yet,  be  it  under- 
stood, as  before  shewn,  that  though  we  contend  it  is  absurd  to 
make  dipping  and  baptizing  synonymous,  the  former  nevertheless 
may  be  a  mode  of  the  latter.  For  we  are  not  now  inquiring  pro- 
fessedly, whether  John  or  any  New  Testament  ministers  did,  in 
fact,  dip  any  of  their  converts ;  but  what  is  the  genuine  sense  of 
the  terms  of  the  institution  ? 

§  7.  (3.)  Though  I  believe  the  word  pmrification  has  a  better 
claim  to  be  a  substitute  for  the  sacramental  sense  of  the  word 
baptism  in  the  New  Testament,  than  plunging,  dipping,  or  immer- 
sion, yet  I  fully  acquiesce  in  Beza's  opinion — viz.,  that  the  words 
baptize  and  baptism,  in  the  sacramental  sense  of  them,  ought  not 
to  be  changed  for  any  other.  He  says  of  those  persons  (at  the 
head  of  whom  he  places  Sebastian  Castellio)  who  rashly  affect  to 
change  these  terms  for  better,  as  for  lavo,  abluo,  lotio,  &c.,  while 
the  others  were  to  be  rejected  and  banished — "  Delicati  certe 
homines !"     "They  are  surely  men  of  excessive  delicacy  !" 

This  able  critic  observes,  "Signihcat  autem  to  /SaTrrl^etv  tin- 
gere  ;  "  * — "  To  baptize  signifies  to  dye,"  or  tinge.  And  again  : — 
"  Neque  vero  to  /SairTL^eiv  significat  lavare,  nisi  a  consequenti :  nam 
proprie  declarat  tinge ndi  causa  immergere;"-f- — "Nor,  indeed, 
does  ^aTTTL^eLv  signify  to  iuash,  except  by  consequence  ;  for,  p7'o- 
perly,  it  signifies  to  immerse  for  the  sake  of  dyeing,"  or  tinging. 
Here  it  is  observable,  that  this  great  man  (in  common  with  many 
other  first-rate  critics)  do.^s  not  hesitate  about  the  primary  philo- 
logical signification,  though  he  severely  censures  those  as  over 
delicate  and  rash  who  pretend  to  substitute  another  word  as  a 
proper  translation  of  the  primary  legal  or  sacramental  meaning. 
^'Baptism,"  says  Mr  B.,  "is  a  Greek  word  with  an  English  ter- 
mination ;  concerning  which  Mr  Lewis  says,  (Hist,  of  Eng.  Transl., 
pp.  317,  32G,  2d  Edit.)  '  Our  last  translators  were  directed  by  the 
king  to  retain  the  old  ecclesiastical  words,'  of  which  baptism  was 

*  Comment,  in  Matt.  iii.  11. 
+  Ibid,  in  Marc.  vii.  4. 
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one."  *  Query :  Would  Mr  B.  have  these  words,  hajjtize  and 
baptism,  discarded,  provided  our  present  version  were  to  be  changed 
for  another  new-furbished,  and  some  English  words  introduced, 
"  competent  to  express  their  adequate  idea  ? "  If  he  meant  hereby 
to  insinuate  that  our  version  is  less  perfect  for  retaining  these 
words,  it  is  a  reflection  that  affects  not  ours  only,  but  also  nearly 
all  other  translations.  And  since  they  have  been  adopted  by  the 
sacred  writers  to  express  a  Divine  ordinance,  and  they  have  been, 
for  so  many  ages  after,  appropriated  to  this  one  ordinance  by  the 
silent  consent  of  all  Churches,  so  that  they  have  also  passed  into 
the  vulgar  idioms  of  almost  all  nations,  may  not  Beza  be  acquitted 
from  the  charge  of  severity  when  he  says,  "  Baptizandi  verbum — 
audent  tamen  temere  immutare  ? "  -f- 

§  8.  But,  seeing  Mr  B.  lays  so  much  stress  on  "  the  radical, 
primary,  and  proper  meaning  of  the  word  "  ^aTrrl^u),  as  if  the 
legal  meaning  were  necessarily  the  philological,  let  us  inquire  a 
little,  though  not  essential  to  my  argument,  whether  he  is  so 
triumphantly  secure  in  the  possession  of  this  primary  meaning 
as  he  would  fain  persuade  us ;  and  whether  the  following  decla- 
rations of  Dr  Owen  are  not  founded  in  truth,  viz.  : — "  No  one 
instance  can  be  given  in  Scripture  wherein  /SaTrrc^o)  doth  neces- 
sarily signify  either  to  dip  or  plunge.  It  doth  not  signify  propey^ly 
to  dip  or  plunge,  for  that  in  Greek  is  i/x/SaTrrco  and  ifi^aTrri^o). 
It  nowhere  signifies  to  dip,  but  as  a  mode  of,  and  in  order  to, 
washing,"  wetting,  dying  ?|     Here  observe — 

(1.)  That  the  term  primary  is  capable  of  two  senses  :  it  may 
either  signify  a  priority  of  design,  or  a  priority  of  execution ;  it 
may  refer  to  the  end,  or  to  the  means.  Now,  what  I  deny  is,  that 
the  principal  end  or  design  conveyed  by  the  word  is  to  immerse, 
though  immersion  may  be  a  common  mode  of  attaining  that  end  ; 
and  in  that  sense,  which  I  presume  cannot  be  Mr  B.'s  meaning, 
being  a  very  improper  one,  it  may  be  allowed  that  often,  but  not 
universally,  the  primary  signification  of  ^aTrrl^eiv  is  to  immerse ; 
that  is,  though  last  in  design,  it  is  fii^st  in  execution.  On  the 
contrary,  what  I  affirm,  with  becoming  deference  to  the  learned,  is 
this :  that  the  primary  signification  of  ^dirrw  and  ^aTTTi^co, 
sought  from  the  principal  and  idtimate  design  of  the  agent,  or 
the  main  eyid  in  his  view,  is  to  tinge,  to  dye,  to  bring  the  subject 

*  Psedobaptism  Examined,  p.  87,  vol.  i.,  note,  2d  Edit. 

t  Ut  supr£v,  in  Matt.  iii.  11.  J  Vol.  xvi.,  p.  267,  Edin.  Edit. 
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into  a  state  of  being  wet,  or  coloured ;  and  when  the  subject  is 
made  ivet,  or  dyed,  the  end  is  answered,  by  ■whatever  means  effected. 
But  seeing  that  among  dyers,  washers,  &c.,  the  most  usual  mode 
of  effecting  this  end  is  by  putting  in  the  thing  to  be  impregnated 
with  the  moisture  and  the  different  hue,  hence  the  secondary  idea 
it  has  acquired  of  plunging,  immersing.  And  that  this  is  really 
a  secondary  idea,  and  by  no  means  essential  to  it,  one  would  think 
may  be  decided  by  an  impartial  inquirer,  by  duly  attending  to  this 
question :  Seeing  it  is  universally  agreed  upon  among  the  learned 
that  these  words  are  etymologically,  or  according  to  the  radical, 
primary,  and  proper  meaning,  justly  rendered  by  the  words  tingo, 
or  mergo,  to  tinge,  or  plunge ;  which  is  most  likely  to  be  the  pri- 
mary signification, — that  the  subject  is  plunged  for  the  sake  of 
being  tinged,  moistened,  wetted,  or  dyed  ;  or  else,  that  it  is  dyed, 
wetted,  &c.,  for  the  sake  of  plunging  ?  Beza,  Leigh,  Owen,  and  in- 
numerable other  great  names,  are  decisive  in  favour  of  the  former 
idea ;  yes,  many  of  those  names  that  adorn  Mr  B.'s  pages ;  and,  if 
I  mistake  not,  a  critic  superior  to  them  all — common  sense — de- 
cides. For  if  it  be  said  that  a  being  dyed,  or  wet,  is  only  a  conse- 
quence of  being  plunged,  it  is  only  a  mere  shuffling  and  changing 
the  state  of  the  question.  For  the  question  is  not,  when  a  thing- 
is  wetted  or  dyed  by  plunging  it,  which  is  first  in  the  order  of 
time,  the  plunging  or  the  dyeing ;  but,  whether  the  plunging  be 
not  entirely  subservient  to  the  other  purposes :  so  entirely  sub- 
servient, that  were  the  proposed  end  as  well  attainable  any  other 
way,  the  plunging  of  it  {ccet.  par)  would  be  a  matter  of  perfect 
indifference ;  and  were  it  better  answered  any  other  way,  the 
necessity  of  that  plunging  would  have  no  existence.  And  that 
this  is  really  the  case,  that  a  thing  or  jDcrson  may  be  tinged,  i.  e., 
baptized,  without  being  immersed,  will  appear  from  another  ob- 
servation, viz. — 

§  9.  (2.)  That  the  word  tingo,  which  corresponds  with  the 
primary  meaning  of  baptize,^  is  a  GENERIC  TERM  ;  that  is,  the 
radical,  primary,  proper  meaning  of  it  is,  not  any  specific  act,  as 
to  immerse,  to  sprinkle,  or  the  like,  but  to  effect  the  purpose,  or  to 
produce  a  state,  of  being  dyed,  stained,  wetted,  &c.,  by  any  luay 
luhatever,  as  may  best  answer  the  end  in  view.     Thus  we  read, 

*  Here  it  is  observable  that  the  best  Latin  writers,  both  ancieut  and  modern, 
use  the  words  tinr/o  and  bapt!~o  pronjiscuoiisly  in  reference  to  the  Christian  ordi- 
nance. 
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for  instance,  in  Persius  : — "  Tincta  veneno,"  infected  with  poison  ; 
"  tingat  olus  siccum  muria,"  luet,  or  sparingly  imbue,  his  garden- 
stuff  with  sauce,  or  any  liquid  to  give  it  a  relish  ;  "  Sepe  oculos 
niemini  tingebam  parvus  olivo, "  I  remember  that  when  a  boy  I 
anointed  my  eyes  with  olive-oil.  Virgil  : — "  Musto  tinge  crura," 
stain  your  legs  with  new  wine,  i.  e.,  in  treading  out  the  grapes. 
"Arctos,  oceani  metuentes  sequore  tingi,"  the  bears  that  cau- 
tiously shun  being  ivetted  in,  or  touched  with,  the  water  of  the 
ocean ;  and  again,  "  Oceano  properent  se  tingere  soles."  Of  the 
Cyclops  he  says,  "  Stridentia  tingent  Mva.  lacu,"  the  fiery  bars  in 
hissing  water  cool.  Horace  : — "  Vestis  tincta  cocco,'"'  a  garment 
dyed  in,  or  tinged  luith,  purple  ;  and  again,  "Lan?e  murice  tinctce." 
And  in  his  address  to  Virgil  he  says,  "  Non  ego  te  meis  immunem 
meditor  tingere  poculis,"  I  do  not  design  to  wet  you,  if  you  come 
empty-handed,  with  my  festive  bowls.  Martial : — "Tingere  nardo," 
to  anoint  with  spikenard. 

From  these  few  specimens  of  the  use  of  this  word, — a  word 
which  Mr  B.  must  acknowledge  "is  competent  to  express  the 
adequate  idea  "  of  ^airri^oi,  as  he  never  fails  that  I  recollect  to 
render  it,  when  found  in  his  Psedobaptist  quotations,  to  dip, — it 
appears  that  the  primary  signification  is,  to  bring  the  subject  into 
that  state  which  is  imjjregnated  or  affected  with  colour,  wet,  &c. 
But  in  a  secondary  sense  it  is  used  for  dipping,  sprinkling,  &c., 
for  these  are  only  certain  modes  whereby  the  intended  efiect 
may  be  produced.  Thus,  for  example,  a  vesture  may  be  tinged 
{/3e^a/jbfjLevov,  Rev.  xix.  1 3)  with  blood,  by  dipping  it,  by  pouring 
blood  on  it,  or  by  sprinkling  it  with  blood,  slightly  or  plentifully. 
But  neither  of  these  specifications  can  be  the  primary  meaning, 
except  all  of  them  could  be  so,  which  is  absurd.  No  one  has  an 
exclusive  claim  for  effecting  the  primary  intention.  The  ^node  of 
tinging,  therefore,  as  appears  from  the  above  few  examples  out  of 
many,  is  various  ;  and  the  difference  of  the  action  must  depend  on 
the  nature  of  the  case. 

Dr  S.  indeed  urges  the  i/;se  dixit  of  Vossius  in  opposition  to 
what  I  have  been  contending  for,  whose  translation  and  comment 
here  follow  : — "  Though  ^utttw  and  /SaTrri^o)  are  used  to  be  trans- 
lated to  dip,  or  plunge,  and  then  to  dye,  [turn  niergo,  vel  mergito, 
tum  tingo,'\  yet  the  word  properly  signifies  to  dip,  [inergo,^  and  only 
by  a  metalepsis  to  dye,  [tingo,~\  that  is,"  says  the  Doctor,  "  as  dyeing 
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implies  or  suj^poses  dipping."  *  But  I  see  no  reason  why  this 
strange  assertion  of  Vossius  should  have  any  more  weight  than  the 
declaration  of  Beza,  who  asserts  the  contrary — viz ,  that  the  leading- 
signification  of  jSainl^eLv,  as  well  as  /Sd-Trreiv,  is  tingere ;  while  he 
represents  mergere  as  only  a  mode  or  accident  of  tinging. -f*  And 
now  the  question  returns,  since  the  one  ipse  dixit  annihilates  the 
other,  and  the  matter  is  left  in  that  respect  in  statu  quo,  which  of 
these  assertions  has  reason  and  truth  to  support  it,  as  dyeing 
\tingo~\  implies  or  su2yposes  dipping  ?  But  if  this  be  the  real 
meaning  of  Vossius,  does  he  not  contradict  himself  ?  For  tingo 
does  not  imply  or  suppose  plunging,  as  we  have  seen  ;  except  we 
say  that  a  thing  has  no  existence  without  it  possesses  also  what  is 
merely  accidental,  which  is  absurd  and  contradictory.  With  the 
very  same  projjriety  we  may  see  that  "  tingo  implies  or  supposes 
anointing,''  for  tinging  is  effected  by  anointing,  as  before  shewn, 
as  well  as  by  dipping.  I  think  I  may  say  with  greater  propriety, 
"  Though  tingo  is  used  to  be  translated  to  dip  or  plunge,  as  well 
as  to  dye,  [by  Dr  S.,  Mr  B.,  and  others,]  yet  the  word  properly 
signifies  to  dye,  stain,  tinge,  in  general,  and  only  by  a  metalepsis 
to  dip  ;  tliat  is,  as  dipping  implies  or  supposes  tinging,"  dyeing, 
staining,  or  wetting ;  and  so  does  washing,  and  sjorinkling,  and 
pouring  ;  nay,  also,  swilling  and  painting  ! 

§  10.  (3.)  Let  us  now  advance  a  step  further  in  search  of  "the 
radical,  primary,  and  p>roper  meaning  of  the  word  jBaTrrl^o)."  I 
believe  it  is  generally  allowed,  that  if  there  be  any  Heh^ew  word 
in  the  Old  Testament  that  answers  to  the  Greek  word  in  question, 
it  is  the  verb  tahal.  BaTrri^co,  "  if  you  regard  the  word  itself," 
says  Beza,  "  answers  to  the  Hebrew  tabhal,  rather  than  racliatz.^X 
And  the  general  run  of  lexicographers  render  it  by  the  same  Latin 
words  as  they  do  the  Greek  term.  The  learned  Castellus,  for  in- 
stance, renders  it  by  "Tinxit,  intinxit,  demersit,  immersit,  hap- 
tizavit."  And  Buxtorf  : — "  Tinxit,  intinxit,  demersit,  immersit." 
Stockius  : — "  Tinxit,  intinxit,  immersit,  demersit,  ^dirretv,  jSair- 
Ti^eLv."  Leigh  : — "  Tinxit,  intinxit,  mersit,  immersit ;  tingendi 
aut  abluendi   gratia,   demersit,   baptizavit."       It   is   needless   to 

*  Remarks  ou  the  Chri.stiav  -aiu.  Reas.,  p.  57. 
t  Comment,  in  Matt.  iii.  11. 

t  "  Quod  [scil.  haptizandi  verbum]  quideni,  si  vocabuluin  ipsum  spectes,  re- 
spondent Hebraeo  lahhal,  potius  quam  rachal~." — Comment,  in  Matt.  iii.  11. 
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multiply  instances  in  so  plain  a  case.  Having  premised  this 
much,  I  shall  now  lay  down  another  proposition,  and  produce 
the  evidence  for  it,  viz. — 

That  the  Hebrew  word  tahal,  as  used  in  the  Old  Testament, 
is  a  GENERIC  TERM ;  or  is  a  term  of  latitude,  and,  consequently, 
that  the  "radical,  primary,  and  proper  meaning"  of  it  is 
neither  to  plunge,  to  pour,  to  sprinkle,  or  any  other  specific 
action  or  mode  of  application  whatever,  but  to  tinge,  to  wet ;  and 
that  to  plunge  is  but  a  secondary  signification,  by  a  metalepsis ; 
as  what  is  jilunged  (or  sprinkled)  may  be  said  to  be  tinged,  but 
not  vice  versa.     Let  us  examine  the  following  passages  : — 

Gen.  xxxvii.  31,  "And  they  took  Joseph's  coat,  and  killed  a 
kid  of  the  goats,  and  tinged  [or,  stained,  daubed  *]  the  coat  in  [or, 
with']  the  blood."  Lev.  iv,  6,  "  And  the  priest  shall  tinge  [or,  wet] 
his  finger  in  [or,  tuith]  the  blood,  and  sprinkle  of  the  blood,"  &c. 
Ver.  17,  "And  the  priest  s^^all  tinge  [or,  wet]  his  finger  of  [or,  by 
means  of,  from,]  the  blood,"  [m.in  haddam,'DE  sanguine.]  Chap, 
ix.  9,  "  And  the  sons  of  Aaron  brought  the  blood  unto  him  ;  and 
he  tinged  [or,  wetted]  his  finger  in  [or,  with]  the  blood,  and  put  it 
upon  the  horns  of  the  altar."  Chap.  xiv.  6,  "As  for  the  living 
bird,  he  shall  take  it,  and  the  cedar  wood,  and  the  scarlet  [wool,  or 
stuff,]  and  the  hyssop,  and  shall  tinge  them  ajid  the  living  bird 
in  [or,  with]  the  blood  of  the  bird  that  was  killed  over  the  running 
water."  (Comp.  ver.  51.)  Ver.  16,  "And  the  priest  shall  tinge  [or, 
wet]  his  right  finger  in  [min  hashmen,  ex  oleo,from,  of]  the  oil 
that  is  in  his  left  hand,"  or,  "  in  the  palm  of  his  left  hand,"  (ver. 
15.)  Num.  xix.  18,  "And  a  clean  person  shall  take  hyssop,  and 
tinge  [wet,  impregnate]  it  in  [or,  tuith]  the  water,  and  sprinkle  it 
upon  the  tent."  Deut.  xxxiii.  24,  "And  of  Asher  he  said,  ....  Let 
him  be  acceptable  to  his  brethren,  and  let  him  tinge  [anoint]  his  foot 
in  [or,  with]  oil."  (See  Luke  vii.  46.)  Josh.  iii.  15,  "And  as  they 
that  bare  the  ark  were  come  unto  Jordan,  and  the  feet  of   the 

*  "  The  Sc2)tuagint  does  not  render  it  i^a-^av,  but  sfioXvf/ai  tov  yjTtava,  rw 
a'/iMocTi,  inquinarunt,  they  stained  or  besmeared  the  garment,  &c.  Besides,  indeed 
reason  concurs  in  establishing  this  translation ;  for,  surely,  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  Joseph's  brethren  would  immercje  or  overwhelm  his  garment  in  the 
blood ;  since  that  very  circumstance  would  manifestly  tend  to  detect  their  crime, 
and  to  make  their  story  about  Joseph's  being  destroyed  by  a  wild  beast,  to  wear 
the  appearance  not  only  of  improbability,  but  of  palpable  falsehood." — Mr  De 
Courcy's  Rejoinder,  p.  163. 
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priests  that  bare  the  ark  -were  tinged  [wetted]  in  the  brim  [or, 
with  the  very  edge]  of  the  water,"  &c.  Ruth  ii.  14,  "And  Boaz 
said  unto  her,  At  meal-time  come  thou  hither,  and  eat  of  the  bread, 
and  tinge  [ivet,  moisten,  season]  thy  morsel  in  [or,  luith]  the  vine- 
gar." 1  Sam.  xiv.  27,  "  But  Jonathan  ....  put  forth  the  end  of  the 
rod  that  was  in  his  hand,  and  tinged  [or,  dipped  for  the  sake  of 
tinging,  wetting,  besmearing]  it  in  an  honeycomb,  and  put  his 
hand  to  his  mouth;"  i.e.,  I  apprehend,  collected  the  honey  from 
the  besmeared  part  of  the  rod  with  his  hand ;  and  then  turned 
his  hand  to  his  mouth,  or  thus  ate  the  honey.  2  Kings  v.  10, 
12-1-i,  "And  Eli.sha  sent  a  messenger  unto  him,  saying,  Go,  and 
wash  [Targ.  Jonath.,  utehol;  tinge,  vel  intinge]  in  Jordan  seven 
times.  Abana  and  Pharpar,  ....  may  I  not  wash  [Targ.,  etebhol; 
tinxero,ve\  intinxero]  in  them, and  be  clean?  ....  Wash,  [Targ., 
ut  supra,]  and  be  clean.  Then  went  lie  down,  [to  the  river,]  and 
tinged  \_washed,  purified]  himself  seven  times  in  Jordan."  Job 
ix.  30,  31,  "  If  I  wash  myself  with  snow  water,  and  make  my 
hands  never  so  clean ;  yet  shalt  thou  tinge  \hesinear,  bedaub, 
defile]  me  in  the  ditch,  [or,  with  corruption,  filth]  and  mine  own 
clothes  shall  abhor  me."  Ezek.  xxiii.  15,  "Girded  with  girdles 
upon  their  loins,  exceeding  in  tinged  [dyed,  coloured]  attire  upon 
their  heads." 

I  now  appeal  to  impartial  critics,  and  to  common  sense,  whether 
the  Hebrew  word  tabal  is  or  is  not  a  generic  term,  whose  "  radical, 
primary,  and  proper  meaning  "  is,  to  tinge,  to  dye,  to  wet,  or  the 
like ;  which  primary  design  is  effected  by  different  modes  of 
application?  The  ??iof?e  whereby  the  subject  is  affected  with  the 
liquid  is  various :  either  by  applying  the  subject  to  the  liquid, 
which  is  by  dipping,  immersing,  overwhelming ;  or  by  applying 
the  liquid  to  the  subject,  which  is  by  aspersion,  affusion,  &c. 

Now  in  regard  of  this  secondary  signification,  it  is  not  denied 
that  the  most  common  specific  mode  of  application  is  by  the  motion 
of  the  subject  to  the  fluid,  whereby  it  is  tinged,  or  wetted,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  rather  than  by  the  motion  of  the  fluid  to  the  subject ; 
but  not  the  only  exclusive  mode,  and  therefore  an  accident  only. 
By  consulting  the  above  passages  we  may  observe,  that  some  refer 
to  that  mode  of  application  which  most  naturally  requires  the 
movement  of  the  subject  towards  the  tincture,  &c. ;  that  some  leave 
the  mode  of  application  in  a  great  measure  indifferent ;  and  that 
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some  afford  irrefragable  evidence  that  the  tinging  liquid,  &c.,  was 
moved  and  applied  to  the  subject — as  Lev.  iv.  17,  xiv.  16,  and  others, 
make  it  probable  that  this  last  mode  was  used. 

Upon  the  whole  it  is  indisputable  that  the  primary  meaning 
of  the  Hebrew  word  is  to  tinge ;  now,  for  any  one  to  contend  that 
this  tinging  is  synonymous  with  dipping  universally,  as  well  as 
used  synonymously,  is  no  less  false  and  absurd  than  that  I  should 
thus  insist : — "  The  human  body  is  most  commonly  washed  (espe- 
cially in  hot  countries)  by  plunging,  and  bathing  in  water ;  there- 
fore, the  body  of  neither  man  nor  child  can  be  washed  or  anointed 
without  IMMERSION  !  Besides,  the  most  common  mode  of  dyeing, 
tinging,  and  staining  is,  and  ever  has  been,  by  immersing  the  thing 
to  be  dyed,  &c.,  in  the  tingent  liquid ;  therefore,  all  the  ancient 
Britons,  who  dyed  or  stained  their  bodies,  must  have  plunged 
themselves  over  head  and  ears  into  the  juice  of  woad,  to  effect 
that  purpose ! "  At  this  rate,  a  dyer  (/Sa^eu?,  tinctor)  is  nothing- 
else  but  a  j)Zi«i^e?^  /  A  tuasher  of  clothes,  according  to  Mr  B.'s 
notion  of  the  primary  meaning  of  terms,  is  a  plunger  of  clothes  ! 
And  who  can  tell  but  some  happy  genius  of  this  inventive  age 
may  find  out  a  method  of  white-tvasJiing  the  ceiling  of  our  rooms, 
or  the  walls  of  our  houses,  by  immersing  them  in  the  washing- 
liquid  ?  and  then  he  may  be  termed  the  plunger  of  our  houses ! 
Nay,  reader,  if  the  principles  and  reasonings  of  some  people  on 
this  subject  be  right,  the  ancient  Britons, — but  who  could  have 
expected  an  argument  in  their  favour  from  such  a  quarter,  and 
from  so  curious  a  topic  ? — the  ancient  Britons  were  all  Baptists 
(though  not  Antipsedobaptists !)  for,  "  Britauni  TINXEEUNT  {i.  e., 
baptizaverunt)  se  glasto." 

§  11.  Having  finished  the  first  argument  in  support  of  the 
general  j)roposition, — that  ^aTrrl^co  in  its  primary  meaning-  is  a 
generic  term  that  does  not  necessarily  or  essentially  include  im- 
mersion, "  from  a  comparative  view  of  different  renderings," — let 
us  proceed  to  the  next  argument  deduced  in  favour  of  the  same 
position : — 

(Second,)  From  a  view  of  some  of  those  passages  where  the 
terms  ySaTTTW  and  /SaTrr/^o)  refer  to  other  modes  rather  than  dip- 
ping. 

Mr  Parkhurst  justly  remarks,  "That  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament — or  rather,  with  reverence  be  it  spoken,  the  Holy 
Spirit,  whose  penmen  they  were — wisely  chose,  in  expressing  evan- 
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gelical  notions,  to  employ  such  Greek  terms  as  had  been  long  be- 
fore used  for  the  same  purposes  by  the  Greek  translators  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  and  thus  the  Septuagint  version  became  in  this 
respect,  not  to  the  first  age  of  the  Church  only,  but  also  to  all  suc- 
ceeding generations,  the  connecting  Imk  between  the  language  of 
the  Old  and  of  the  New  Testament,  and  will  be  regarded  in  this 
view  as  long  as  sound  judgment  and  real  learning  shall  continue 
among  men."  *  This  remark,  being  indisputably  founded  on 
truth,  shews  clearly  that,  the  Septuagint  version  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked  in  our  inquiries  after  the  genuine  force  of  Greek  terms 
in  the  New  Testament.  Nay,  it  must  strike  every  sensible  person, 
one  would  think,  that  this  fountain  of  matter  and  expression  from 
which  the  sacred  penmen  of  the  New  Testament  constantly  drew, 
is  of  far  greater  consequence  than  the  complete  body  of  profane 
writers  put  together.  Nor  is  it  to  the  purpose  to  cite  passages,  as 
Dr  Gale  and  others  have  done,  where  the  mode  of  dipping  any- 
thing in  question  is  included  in  connexion  with  the  truly  "  radical, 
primary,  and  proper  meaning"  of  the  term,  which  is  to  tinge,  to 
wet,  &c.,  as  before  shewn ;  for  that  conduct  sophistically  transfers 
the  true  state  of  the  question  from  the  essentiality  to  the  greater 
propriety  of  immersion  :  which  questions  are  totally  distinct ;  and 
he  that  does  not  allow  this  deserves  not  to  be  reasoned  with.  The 
former  concerns  the  very  existence  of  what  we  deem  valid ;  the 
latter,  only  the  j^t^&forence  due  to  one  mode  rather  than  another. *}- 

*  Greek  and  English  Lex.,  pref.,  pp.  6,  7. — This  version  "  is  very  necessary  for  the 
understanding  of  the  New  Testament,  there  being  several  expressions  therein 
which  could  not  be  well  understood,  was  that  sense  to  be  put  upon  them  which 
they  commonly  bear  in  Greek  authors,  and  not  that  which  they  have  in  the  Septua- 
gint. They  therefore  that  are  desirous  of  understanding  the  true  meaning  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  cannot  be  too  often  advised  carefully  and  diligently 
to  peruse  the  Septuaguit  version." — Introduction  to  the  Reading  of  the  Holy  Sa'ip- 
tiires  by  Messrs  Beausohre  and  L' Enfant,  ap.  Bishop  Watson's  Collection  of 
Theological  Tracts,  vol.  iii.,  p.  252.  See  also  Taylor's  Key  to  the  Apostolic 
Writings,  §  314. 

+  "  I  cannot  but  observe  the  preposterous  way  which  the  Antippcdobaptists 
take  in  filling  several  pages  with  quotations  out  of  secular  authors,  where  the 
word  /SaTTfTw  is  taken  for  such  washing  as  is  by  dipping  the  thing  washed  into 
water.  There  are  none  of  the  Psedobaptists  but  what  do  grant  and  own,  at  the 
first  word,  that  it  is  often  used  in  that  sense.  And  I  think  most  of  us  do  own  that 
it  is  oftener  found  used  so  than  in  ;iny  other  sense  of  washing ;  that  way  [or  mode] 
of  washing  being  used  in  the  case  of  most  things  that  happen  to  be  spoken  of. 
Now,  when  a  debate  stands  so,  that  both  sides  do  agree  that  in  secular  books  a 
word  is  often  used  for  washing  by  dipping,  and  there  is  no  question  made  of  that, 
but   the   only   question   between    them   is  this,  that  one  side  affirms,  but  the 
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"In  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Apo- 
crypha, which  I  have  carefully  examined,"  says  Dr  S.,  "  the  words 
occur  twenty-five  [he  might  have  said  ttventr/sio)]  times.  In 
eighteen  of  those  instances,  Dr  Gale  says, — I  think  he  might  have 
said  twenty, — thei/  undoubtedly  mean  to  dip.  As  to  the  remaining 
five,  two  of  them  resjject  Nebuchadnezzar,  whose  case  we  have 
considered.  That  in  Isa.  xxi.  4,  clearly  signifies  to  overivhelm. 
That  in  2  Mac.  i.  21,  is  best  understood,  and  I  think  can  only  be 
2:)roperly  understood,  by  referring  to  the  j^rimary  idea  of  dipping. 
And  that,  Ecclus.  xxxiv.  25,  as  it  respects  the  Jewish  purifica- 
tions, can  by  no  means  be  proved,  as  hath  already  been  shewn,  to 
exclude  the  notion  of  jplunging.''  Carefidly  as  Dr  S.  hath  ex- 
amined the  passages  he  refers  to,  I  cannot  help  thinking  but  that 
they  will  admit  of  re-examination,  and  that  the  true  account 
will  be  found  different  from  the  above  statement.  Towards  a  fair 
investigation  let  us  observe — 

§  12.  (First,)  That  of  these  twenty-six  instances,  orAy  four  are 
inflexions  of  the  verb  /SaTrr/^G) ;  tivo  of  which  are  found  in  the 
Septuagint,  and  two  in  the  Apocrypha.  2  Kings  v.  14,  "  Then 
went  he  down  \i.  e.,  to  the  water  side]  and  [eyQaTrrtcraTo]  tinged 
[tuashed,  purified]  himself  in  Jordan."  Isa.  xxi.  4,  "  My  heart 
panted,  fearfulness  [avofjiia,  iniquity']  [/SaTrr/^et]  tinges  me  [dyes, 
with  its  influence  and  power,  impregnates,  as  a  fluid  when  it  enters 
the  pores.]"  Judith  xii.  7,  "  Thus  she  abode  in  the  camp  three  days, 
and  went  out  in  the  night  into  the  valley  of  Bethulia,  and  [e'^SaTr- 
Ti^eTo]  tinged  {cleansed,  purified,  probably  in  a  religious  sense, 
ivashed]  herself  [or,  was  baptized,  cleansed,  &c.,  perhaps  by  an 
attendant]  in  a  fountain  of  water  by  the  camp,  [iv  rrj  Trapefi^dXi] 
eirt  Tr)<i  7r'T]ji]<;  rov  vSara,  at  the  fountain  of  water  within  the 
camp.]"  Ecclus.  xxxiv.  25,  "  ['O  /SaTm^ofievo^]  He  that  tingeth 
[purifieth,  cleanseth,  separateth  ceremonially]  himself  after  the 
touching  of  a  dead  body,  if  he  touch  it  again,  what  availeth  his 
washing  ? "     (See  Num.  xix.J 

other  denies,  that  it  is  sometimes  used  for  other  ways  of  washing,  as  pouring,  or 
rubbing  water,  &c.,  (to  lump  the  matter  by  guess,  say,  three  thousand  times  it 
be  found  used  for  this  way,  and  one  thousand  times  for  the  other  ways ;)  what  an 
idle  thing  is  it  for  these  deniers  to  bring  instances  of  that  which  is  confessed  by 
both  sides,  instead  of  overthrowing  or  confuting  the  instances  brought  by  the 
others  for  those  other  ways  ? " — WalVs  Defence,  in  Answer  to  Gale,  pp.  97,  98. 
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Now  it  is  evident  iiijon  inspection,  that  each  one  of  these  four 
texts  is  perfectly  consistent  with  what  I  maintain  is  the  primary 
meaning  of  the  word  ^airri^o) ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  totally  wrong 
to  confine  it,  without  the  least  necessity,  to  only  one  mode  of  that 
primary  meaning :  especially  when  we  consider,  that  some,  if  not 
all,  of  these  passages  are  far  moix  naturally  reduced  to  other 
modes  of  apjDlication,  than  to  that  of  plunging. 

(1.)  2  Kings  V.  14.  This  is  the  only  passage  of  the  four,  and  in- 
deed in  the  whole  Bible,  where  /SaTrr/^w  is  rendered  to  dip.  And 
how  improbable  it  is  that  Naaman  did  in  fact  PLUNGE  himself  in  the 
river,  let  the  following  remarks  of  a  sensible  writer  be  considered  : — 
"  Naaman,  it  is  plain,  expected  that  the  prophet  should  have  come 
and  stroked  his  hand  over  the  place,  and  recovered  the  leper, 
(see  ver.  11.)  Instead  of  this  he  bids  him — 'Go,  and  M^ash  in 
Jordan  seven  times,'  (ver.  10.)  It  is  now  inquired,  whether  he 
plunged  himself  all  over  seven  times  ;  or,  whether  he  only  sprinkled 
or  poured  water  seven  times  upon  [and  thus  ivetted,  and  ruhhed 
his  hand  over,^  the  leprous  place.  There  is  nothing  in  the  ex- 
pression by  which  the  command  is  given,  Xovaat,  wash,  to  deter- 
mine it ;  for  this  may  be  alike  understood  either  of  a  total,  or 
a  partial,*  washing  ;  but  there  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  which 
seems  to  give  it  strongly  for  the  latter ;  which  is  this.  The  pro- 
phet, in  commanding  him  to  wash  SEVEN  times,  alludes,  no  doubt, 
to  the  manner  of  cleansing  the  leper  a]3pointed  by  the  Jewish  law. 
Now  there  were  two  ways  of  applying  water  to  the  leper's  body, 
enjoined  by  that  law ;  both  alike  commanded,  aiid  necessary  to 
his  cleansing — viz.,  bathing  [or,  washing  the  body  with  water]  and 
sprinkling :  the  former,  bathing,  to  be  used  but  once ;  the  latter, 
sprinkling,  to  be  done  seven  times.  (See  Lev.  xiv.  7,  8.)  When, 
therefore,  the  prophet  bids  him  wash  seven  times,  it  is  much 
more  natural  to  understand  it  of  sprinkling,  or  pouring  water, 
seven  times  upon  the  leprous  jxiti,,  over  which  he  expected  the 
prophet  should  have  stroked  his  hand,  than  of  DiPPiNa  his  ivhole 

*  In  proof  of  what  our  author  here  asserts,  consiilt  the  following  passages  where 
the  same  word  is  used  as  Elisha  employs  when  he  delivers  the  Divine  mandate, 
"  Go  and  wash:" — Exod.  xxx.  18-21 ;  Gen.  xliii.  24,  31 ;  Exod.  xxix.  17;  1  Kings 
xxii.  38 ;  Job  xxix.  6 ;  Ezek.  xvi.  4.  Here  one  might  ask,  What  is  the  mode  of 
washing  a  new-born  child  ?  Or  is  a  chariot  plunged  in  a  pool  when  it  is  washed  1 
Or,  when  Job  says,  "  I  washed  my  steps  with  butter,"  is  it  natural  to  say  he  im- 
mersed them  in  it  ? 
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body  seven  times ;  of  which  kind  of  washing  [dipping'\  there  is 
not  the  least  footstep  nor  shadow  in  the  law."*  To  which  we  may 
add,  that  it  is  not  likely  Naaman  should  do  more  than  the  prophet 
required,  since  he  was  so  reluctant  to  make  any  compliance  ;  which 
he  must  have  done  on  supposition  that  he  immersed  himself,  since 
the  command  was  only  to  wash;  and  this  every  one  knows  may 
be,  and  daily  is,  easily  and  commodiously  done  without  immersion. 
When  we  consider  also  the  nature  of  his  disorder,  and,  as  he  could 
not  be  ignorant,  the  aj^parent  unsuitableness,  physically,  of  the 
prescription  ;  it  is  not  probable  that  he  should  go  and  p?«/?^e  him- 
self in  deep  water,  since  a  gentle  aflfusion  was  fully  answerable  to 
the  requisition.  Again  ;  it  is  expressly  said,  that  what  he  did  was 
"  according  to  the  saying  of  the  man  of  God  " — i.  e.,  he  washed  in 
(or,  used  the  water  of)  Jordan,  though  with  haughty  reluctance. 
But  there  is  no  single  circumstance,  without  begging  the  question 
in  debate,  but  favours  the  application  of  water  to  the  leprous  part, 
rather  than  the  application  of  that  to  the  ivater :  not  to  mention 
the  Vulgate  version,  and  the  renderings  of  the  Syiiac  and  Arabic 
versions,  which  read  lavit  se,  which  is  by  no  means  synonymous 
with  dipping. 

(2.)  Isaiah  sxi.  4.  Instead  of  "  fearfulness  affrighted  me,"  the 
Septuagint  version  reads,  rj  dvo/j,ia  /x.e  /SaTrri^ec,  "  iniquity  bap- 
tizes me."  This  rendering  is  very  singular,  and  the  passage  is 
evidently  metaphorical ;  the  question  is,  to  what  does  it  allude  ? 
It  should  seem  the  lamentation  is  made  by  the  king  of  Babylon ; 
and  the  passage,  as  Mr  Henry  observes,  "  was  literally  fulfilled  in 
Belshazzar  ;  for  that  very  night  in  which  the  city  was  taken,  and 
himself  slain,  upon  the  sight  of  a  hand  writing  mystic  characters 
upon  the  wall,  '  his  countenance  changed,  and  his  thoughts 
troubled  him,  so  that  the  joints  of  his  loins  were  loosed,  and  his 
knees  smote  one  against  another,'  (Dan.  v.  6.)  And  those  words, 
'  The  night  of  my  pleasure  hath  he  turned  into  fear  to  me,'  plainly 
refer  to  that  aggravating  circumstance  of  Belshazzar's  fall,  that  he 
was  slain  on  that  night  when  he  was  in  the  height  of  his  mirth 
and  jollity,  with  his  cups  and  concubines  about  him,  and  a  thou- 
sand of  his  lords  revelling  with  him, — that  night  of  his  pleasure 
when  he  promised  himself  ^n  undisturbed,  unalloyed  enjoyment  of 
the  most  exquisite  gratifications  of  sense,  with  a  particular  defi- 

*  Towgood's  Dipping  not  the  only  Scriptural  and  Primitive  Manner  of  Baptizing, 
p.  19. 
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ance  of  God  and  religion,  the  profanation  of  the  temple  vessels ; — 
that  was  the  night  that  was  turned  into  all  this  fear."*  I  sup- 
pose few  or  none  will  deny  the  propriety  of  these  remarks ;  and 
the  manifest  allusion  is  to  the  distressed  and  affrighted  condition 
Belshazzar  found  himself  in,  owing  to  the  displeasure  and  judg- 
ment of  God.  Now,  the  remaining  inquiry  is,  What  is  the  most 
likely  mode  of  producing  this  effect?  "Iniquity"  (i.e.,  by  a  me- 
tonymy, the  vengeance  due  to  it)  "  baptizes  me,"  is  the  same  as 
"  I  am  baptized  with  iniquity,"  (or  the  Divine  displeasure  as  the 
penal  effect  of  it.)  Now,  there  is  no  figure  more  familiar,  more 
easy,  more  awfully  beautiful  and  striking  in  the  prophetic  writings 
when  the  doom  of  enemies  and  daring  offenders  is  described,  than 
that  of  God's  POUPJNG  OUT  His  indignation,  (Ps.  Ixix.  24? ;)  His 
wrath,  (Ps.  Ixxix.  6 ;)  His  fury,  (Jer.  x.  25  ;)  men's  wickedness 
(i.e.,  the  punishment  of  it)  upon  them,  (chap.  xiv.  1 6.)  Thus  also, 
Ezek.  vii.  8,  "  Now  will  I  shortly  POUE  out  my  fury  upon  thee, 
and  accomplish  mine  anger  uj)on  thee :  and  I  will  judge  thee 
according  to  thy  ways,  and  will  recompense  thee  for  all  thine 
abominations."  Isa.  xliii.  25,  "  Therefore  he  hath  poueed  upon 
him  the  fury  of  His  anger."  Lam.  ii.  4,  "  He  poueed  out  His 
fury  like  fire."  Dan.  ix.  11,  "Therefore  the  curse  is  poueed  upon 
us,"  &c.  The  cup  of  God's  fm^y,  therefore,  being  jyoured  out  with- 
out mixture  upon  the  impious  monarch,  may  be  considered  as  the 
most  usual,  national,  and  expressive  mode  of  bringing  his  mind 
into  the  condition  described :  "  my  heart  panted ;  fearfulness 
affrighted  me."-f-  To  which  we  may  add,  that  an  influx  or  com- 
munication from  God,  of  a  consolatory  and  merciful  nature,  is 
expressly  styled  "a  baptism."  (See  Matt.  iii.  11,  &c.;  Acts  xi. 
15,  16.)  Now,  if  the  poueing  out  of  God's  merciful  influence 
be  properly  called  hap>tizing  with  that  influence,  for  the  like  rea- 
son it  must  be  equally  proper  to  call  the  POUEiNG  OUT  of  His 
'punitory  and  avenging  influence  a  baptizing  with  that  influence. 
Whereas,  for  iniquity  or  vengeance  to  plunge  the  offender  into 
a  something  not  expressed,  as  the  contrary  opinion  supposes,  is 
an  idea  equally  inelegant,  confused,  and  unusual  in  the  sacred 
writings. 

§  1 3.  (3.)  Judith  xii.  7.     Independent  of  the  force  of  the  word 

*  Comment,  in  loc. 

t  Compare  the  following  exclamation  of  the  Roman  orator  : — "  Dii  immortales, 
qvii  me  horror  perfudit/" — Cicero. 

VOL.  II.  S 
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in  question,  we  have  here  several  important  circumstances  that 
render  it  highly  improbable  that  immersion  is  intended ;  and  as 
these  circumstances  are  concisely  and  properly  put  together  by 
Mr  Towgood,  I  shall  give  them  in  his  own  words  : — "  It  is  said, 
'  She  went  out,  in  the  night,  into  the  valley  of  Bethulia,  and 
tuashed,  {ical  i/SaTrrt^ero,)  and  was  baptized,  in  a  fountain  of 
water  by  the  camp.'  Did  she  dip  her  luJiole  body  in  this  fountain 
of  water  ?  Yes,  some  earnestly  contend ;  but  utterly  without  rea- 
son, and  against  all  'probahility.  For  as  there  appears  to  have 
been  but  this  single  fountain  in  the  valley  of  Bethulia,  at,  close 
by,  or  around  which  (eVt  tt}?  7r7)<yT]<i,  chap.  vii.  3)  an  army  of  above 
two  hundred  thousand  soldiers  lay  encamped,  it  is  the  height  of 
absurdity  [cwt.  par.^  to  imagine  that  Judith  in  the  night  could, 
with  any  convenience  or  modesty,  unclothe  herself,  and  plunge  her 
whole  body  therein  ;  or  if  she  could,  in  a  country  where  water  was 
both  so  much  needed  and  so  scarce,  and  so  prodigious  an  army, 
with  its  infinite  multitude  of  attendants  and  cattle,  were  to  be 
continually  supplied  from  it.  When,  therefore,  it  is  said  '  She  was 
baptized  in  the  camp,  at  the  fountain  of  water,'  (this  is  the  exact 
rendering,)  it  may  be  left  to  any  one  to  judge,  whether  she  was 
totally  immersed,  or  had  the  water  applied  only  to  a  part  of  her 
body.  This,  then,  must  be  accounted  another  very  clear  and  in- 
contestable instance  where  a  person  is  said  to  be  baptized  without 
being  overivhelmed."*  After  all,  supposing,  without  granting, 
that  the  ivashing  here  mentioned,  whether  for  physical  or  ceremo- 
nial cleansing,  was  the  whole  body,  that  does  by  no  means  tend  to 
confine  the  mode  of  it  to  dipping ;  for  nothing  can  be  plainer 
than  that  her  cleansing,  and  not  immersion  for  immersion's  sake, 
was  her  primary  business  at  the  fountain  ;  nor  is  it  less  evident 
that,  though  the  washing  were  total,  plunging  would  be  so  far 
from  being  essential  to  it,  that  it  is  at  best  only  one  specific  mode 
of  washing  the  body,  or  rather  a  very  unimportant  circumstance 
attending  it.  Again  ;  is  it  probable  that  Judith,  a  woman  of  rank 
and  beauty,  and  in  so  critical  a  situation,  was  not  attended  with 
the  waiting-woman  that  she  took  with  her  to  the  camp  of  Holo- 
fernes,  (see  chap.  viii.  33,  x.  5,  6,)  as  well  for  company,  the  ex- 
cursion being  in  the  gloom  of  night,  as  for  assistance  in  the 
lustration  ?  Now,  let  common  sense  determine  what  was  the  most 
natural,  safe,  and  easy  method  (for  necessity  is  out  of  the  question) 

»        *  Ut  supra,  pp.  17,  18. 
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of  effecting  the  main  and  only  purpose  for  which  the  modest 
females  went  to  the  guarded  fountain,  (chap,  vii  7.) 

(4.)  Ecclesiasticus  xsxiv.  25,  'O  l3a7rTi^ofievo<;  airo  vefcpov,  "  He 
that  is  baptized  from  [the  pollution  of]  the  dead."  Here  let  it  be 
observed — 

[1.]  That  the  writer's  allusion  is,  it  should  seem,  to  the  cere- 
monial jyurijication  enjoined  Num.  xix.  after  touching,  or  being 
anyhow  polluted,  with  a  dead  body. 

[2.]  That  it  does  not  appear  from  the  sacred  rubric  that  the 
purified  in  this  case  had  his  purification  effected  by  any  other 
mode  than  by  speinkling  the  water  of  separation  upon  him  by 
another  person.  For  I  have  never  seen  it  proved,  nor  am  I  con- 
vinced that  it  can  be  jDroved,  that  the  command  to  "  wash  his 
clothes  and  bathe  himself  in  water"  extends  to  any  other  than  the 
sprinkler,  (Num.  xix.  19,  21.)  The  water  of  separation  is  ex- 
pressly termed  (ver.  9)  "a  pukification  for  sin."  And,  again, 
(ver,  12,)  it  is  said,  "he  shall  purify  himself  with  it,"  and  "he 
shall  be  clean."  * 

[3.]  On  supposition  that  the  sprinkled  as  well  as  the  sprinkler 
was  enjoined  to  wash  his  clothes  and  bathe  himself,  it  would  be  as 
iniprojDer,  {pcet.  par.,)  nay  absurd,  to  make  that  bathing  synony- 
mous with  di^nng  as  with  rubbing ;  for  the  former  is  no  more 
included  in  ablution,  with  reference  to  the  human  bod}^,  than  the 
latter.  And  the  word  /SaTTTl^o/jievo^;,  if  the  question  be  not  meanly 
begged,  should  be  no  more  rendered  by  "  he  that  dippeth,''  than  by 
"he  that  rubbeth !" 

[4.]  From  the  premises  it  appears  most  probable  that  the  word 
^a7rTi^o/jbevo<;  is  here  used  synonymously  with pwified  or  cleansed; 
and  that  the  PRIMARY  idea  is  not  the  specific  mode  of  purifying, 

*  It  is  very  plain  on  the  face  of  the  history  that  the  pukification  was  effected 
by  SPKiNKLiNG,  which  Mr  Towgood  thus  expresses : — "  This  fully  appears  from 
verses  13,  20,  where  the  person  who  had  neglected  this  ceremonial  purification  is 
threatened  to  be  aU  off.  For  what?  For  not  having  bathed  his  body?  Nothing 
like  it.  No,  but  in  each  distinct  threatening  his  guilt  is  expressly  made  to  consist 
in  his  not  hatiny  the  water  op  purification  sprinkled  upon  him.  And  the 
apostle,  it  is  observable,  speaking  of  this  veiy  same  parijication,  makes  the  efficacy 
of  the  ceremony  to  consist  entirely  in  the  sprinkling,  without  the  least  mention 
of  the  bathing.  Heb.  ix.  13,  '  For  if  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats,  and  the  ashes  of 
an  heifer  [with  which  this  water  of  i^urification  was  made]  spnnk-ling  the  unclean, 
sanctifieth  to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh,  [i.  e.,  so  far  sanctified  the  polluted  as  exter- 
nally and  ceremonially  to  purify  or  cleanse  him,]  how  much  more,'  &c." — Touyood's 
Treatise,  ut  supra,  p.  1 7- 
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whether  sprinkling  or  washing,  (to  plunging  it  could  not  refer,  if 
the  allusion  be  to  Num.  xix.,  since  the  law  of  purification  no  more 
includes  tJiat  than  it  does  at  most  any  other  mere  circumstance  of 
bathing,)  but  to  the  ^purification  itself.  Therefore  it  is  a  generic 
TEEM,  expressive  of  ceremonial  jmrification ;  and  the  exact  import 
seems  to  be,  "  He  that  is  purified  from  [the  pollution  of]  the 
dead." 

§  1 4.  Having  now  examined  all  the  passages  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  Apocrypha  where  the  term  ^awTl^co  occurs,  I  would 
here  make  one  general  remark — viz.,  That  in  no  one  jDassage  out  of 
the  four  is  the  word  synonymous,  or  even  used  synonymously, 
with  immersion.  One  of  them  is  confessedly  metaphorical,  and 
alludes,  as  we  have  seen,  to  that  state  of  mind  which  is  the  effect, 
according  to  the  common  language  of  Scripture,  of  God's  pouring 
out  His  indignation  and  wrath  on  the  guilty.  The  other  three  are 
evidently  founded  in  the  Jewish  puHfications.  Naaman  was  a 
leper,  and  the  mean  of  his  cure,  though  not  in  all  things  conform- 
able to  the  prescribed  law  of  leprosy,  was  no  other  than  a  purifying 
rite ;  and  his  baptizing  himself  seven  times  in  Jordan  (though  this 
mode  of  speaking  by  no  means  excludes  the  actual  assistance  of  an 
attendant)  amounts  to  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  he  ceee- 
MONIALLY  WASHED,  cleansed,  or  purified  himself  seven  times  ev  tS 
^lopSdvr),  in  [or,  by  means  o/"]  the  Jordan ;  which  ivashing  no  more 
required  that  he  should  plunge  himself,  than  that  he  should  ruh 
himself,  or  sivim  in  the  river.  And  should  an  objector  still  urge, 
that  when  the  historian  says  he  baptized  himself,  he  meant  that  he 
immersed  himself,  and  that  this  may  be  said  to  be  "  according  to 
the  saying  of  the  man  of  God,"  because  it  implies  the  washing 
commanded ;  in  reply  to  this,  suffice  it  to  observe,  that  it  is  in  vain 
for  him  to  beg  what  will  never  be  granted  him,  that  the  "  primary, 
radical,  and  proper  meaning"  of  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  terms  here 
used  is  to  immerse,  which  is  a  specific  act,  rather  than  to  tinge, 
which  is  a  generic  term ;  and  that,  nearly  with  the  same  plausi- 
bility, another  may  insist  that  what  the  historian  meant  by  the 
controverted  term  was  Naaman 's  wetting  or  rubbing  himself  with 
water ;  his  swimming,  or  putting  himself  to  soak  in  the  river ; 
for  each  one  of  these  implies  the  washing  commanded.  And,  if  it 
pleases  him,  he  may  go  a  step  further,  and  with  undaunted  confi- 
dence insist  upon  it,  that  Naaman  put  himself  in  Jordan  to  SOAK, 
head  and  all,  seven  times ;  but  hoiv  long  he  continued  there  is  a 
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question  which  he  will  not  perhaps  choose  to  be  confident  in,  but 
rather  refer  us  to  inference  and  analogy  ! 

Again;  when  we  consider  the  liableness  of  Judith  to  be  cere- 
monially polluted  every  day  during  her  residence  in  an  idolatrous 
camp,  what  more  probable  than  that  her  going  nightly  to  the  foun- 
tain to  baptize  herself,  or  to  be  baptized,  was  of  the  nature  of  a 
ceremonial  purification  ?  She  went,  therefore,  to  the  fountain  to 
be  purified,  or  cleansed  from  the  ceremonial  pollution  contracted 
in  the  day,  which  no  more  required  plunging  than  swimming; 
and  to  say  that  in  those  circumstances  she  went  supra  statutum, 
merely  because  it  is  said  she  was  baptized,  is  to  sacrifice  common 
sense  to  an  indefensible  hypothesis,  and  to  impute  immodest  folly 
to  the  wisest  woman  in  Israel,  without  producing  one  single  argu- 
ment or  one  ray  of  evidence  in  support  of  the  charge,  except  it  be 
that  noble  argument,  that  trusty  foundation  which  has  been  the 
sole  support  of  many  a  huge  controversial  fabric — petitio  principii; 
i.e.,  "  baptizing  is  plunging  !" 

§  1 5.  (Second,)  The  offspring,  /SaTTTi^a),  having  been  examined, 
and  found  totally  silent  about  the  essentiality  of  immersion,  let 
us  now  proceed  to  examine  the  parent,  /SavrTtw.  And  here  it  is 
observable,  that  of  the  two-and-twenty  instances  where  this  word 
is  found,  not  one  is  inconsistent  with  its  being,  in  its  primar^y 
meaning,  a  generic  term,  signifying  to  tinge  ;  whereas  in  six  in- 
stances at  least,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  the  specific  notion  of 
immersion  is  excluded. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  whatever  language  jirepositions  are 
used,  they  have  no  small  influence  in  determining  the  meaning  of 
those  words  with  which  they  are  connected,  and  in  many  cases  are 
quite  decisive.  For  instance,  were  the  subject  of  inquiry,  how 
general  and  extensive,  or  how  ixirticidar  and  confined,  is  the 
meaning  of  any  word,  the  use  of  the  prepositions  connected  with 
it  will  often  decide.  Suppose,  for  illustration's  sake,  we  fix  upon 
the  English  word  to  move :  now  in  order  to  know  that  this  is  a 
generic  term,  I  need  only  observe,  that  prepositions  of  various  and 
even  contrary  influence  and  tendency  may  be  consistently  connected 
with  it ;  as  to  move  in,  ivith,  by,  from,  to.  For  a  thing  may  be 
moved  from,  as  well  as  to  or  toiuards  another.  But  let  any  other 
word  which  is  only  a  species  of  the  genus  to  move  be  adopted,  as 
advance,  proceed,  withdraw,  recede,  &c.,  its  specific  nature  is  easily 
discovered  by  the  use  of  the  prepositions.     If,  for  example,  we 
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find  the  words  luithdraiu  -An^frotn  connected,  the  motion  is  speci- 
fied as  i^etrograde ;  but  the  words  MOVE  from  do  not  specify  it. 
Again,  if  we  find  the  words  advance  and  to  connected,  the  motion 
is  specified  as  progressive ;  but  the  words  move  to  do  not  specify 
it.  Let  us  apply  these  remarks  to  the  word  in  dispute.  If  pre- 
positions of  opposite  and  contrary  tendency  are  found  connected 
with  it,  this  demonstrates  that  the  genuine  meaning  cannot  be  that 
which  is  necessarily  confined  to  only  one  uniform  tendency — viz., 
that  of  the  subject  towards  the  fluid.  If  the  particles  employed, 
and  the  circumstances  attending,  convey  to  us  the  idea  that  the 
subject  baptized  is  brought  to  that  baptized  state  sometimes  by 
the  application  of  the  fluid  to  the  subject,  and  sometimes  by  the 
application  of  the  subject  to  the  fluid,  it  follows,  that  the  radical 
and  primary  meaning  is  that  which  is  common  to  both.  The 
terms  to  dip,  plunge,  immerse,  asd  the  like,  are  expressive  only 
of  that  confined  and  specific  act  which  implies  the  motion  and 
application  of  the  subject  to  the  fluid;  consequently,  they  are 
inadequate  to  express  the  primary  idea,  being  too  partial  and 
contracted. 

If  the  most  eminent  lexicographers  are  right,  when  they  tell 
us  that  the  primai'y  and  proper  meaning  of  ^dirjoi  is  to  tinge  ; 
and  if  our  opponents  are  also  right,  when  they  assure  us  that  its 
primary  and  proper  meaning  is  to  immerse ;  it  follows  that  ting- 
ing and  immersing  are  perfectly  synonymous.  But  every  one 
knows  that  immersion  is  only  a  mode  of  tinging,  as  before  shewn  ; 
therefore,  if  the  premises  be  true,  the  mode  and  the  thing  modified 
are  perfectly  the  same  !  Or  you  are  favoured,  reader,  with  another 
curious  but  legitimate  consequence  :  a  person  or  thing  may  be 
said,  properly  and  strictly,  to  be  dipped  when  only  sprinkled, 
painted,  or  anyhow  coloured !  It  is  in  vain  to  urge,  that  because 
dipping  is  the  most  usual  way  of  tinging,  therefore  it  may  be 
termed  the  primary  meaning ;  for  with  the  same  propriety  may 
a  sophist  exclaim — "  The  primary  meaning  of  motion  is  pro- 
gression. Ye  boasted  men  of  science,  who  have  said  so  much 
about  motion,  ye  are  all  deceived,  and  quite  out  in  your  defini- 
tions ;  for  if  you  behold  the  planets  in  their  courses,  they  all  pro- 
ceed ;  and  so  do  the  rivers  of  water  proceed  in  their  channels  ; 
man  on  his  journey  advances  forward ;  the  whole  vegetable  and 
animal  creation  observes  the  same  plan  ;  therefore,  retrogression 
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is  NO  MOTION."  Equally  absurd  is  the  conclusion,  that  the  fre- 
quency of  one  mode  of  tinging  amiihilates  all  others. 

§  16.  In  Exod,  xii.  22,  we  read,  Kal  ^a-yjravTe^;  AUO  rov 
a"iJLaTo<i.  Lev.  iv.  17,  Kal  ^ou^et  6  lepev^  rov  BaKTvXov  ATIO 
rov  ai/jtaTo<; ;  xiv.  16,  Kal  /Sd^jrei  rov  SaKrvXav  rov  Be^iov  ATIO 
rov  iTuiiov.  Dan.  iv.  80,  Kal  ATIO  t^}?  hpoaov  rov  ovpavov  to 
(Twiia  avTov  i/Sd^r) ;  and  the  same  verbatim,  chap.  v.  21.  And  in 
Psalm  Ixviii,  23,  we  find,  "  That  thy  foot  may  be  tinged  in  [or, 
tvitli]  the  blood  of  thine  enemies,  and  the  tongue  of  thy  dogs  [may 
be  tinged]  "  TIAP'  avrov  (scil.  aijiaTo<i.) 

Now  let  impartiality  itself  determine,  whether  these  prepositions 
or  the  Latin  ones  corresponding,  a,  ah,  de,  or  ex,  are  any  way  com- 
patible with  that  mode  of  tinging  which  our  opponents  make 
essential  to  true  baptism ;  and  whether  they  do  not  demonstrate 
that  the  pkimaey  signification  of  the  controverted  word  is  not  to 
plunge,  but  to  tinge,  wet,  stain,  or  the  like ;  and  though  im- 
mersion may  be  found  the  most  common,  because  the  most  easy 
and  commodious  mode  of  tinging  a  variety  of  things,  such  as  a 
finger,  the  one  end  of  a  hunch  of  hyssop,  or  the  e^id  of  a  rod; 
but  when  the  feet  are  said  to  be  tinged  at  the  brim  {e^a(j}r]a-av  ek 
fiepo<;*)  of  overflowing  Jordan, — when  these,  as  well  as  the  head, 
through  the  abundance  of  oil,  are  to  be  anointed, — the  mode  of 
application  becomes  more  ambiguous  as  to  the  fact,  because  more 
difiicult  to  determine  about  the  natural  propriety  of  the  action. 
If  again  the  question  be  put.  What  is  the  most  natural  and  the 
mo.st  common  mode  whereby  the  garments  of  a  warrior  are  tinged  ? 
we  can  be  at  no  loss  for  a  reply.  The  mode,  therefore,  of  accom- 
plishing the  primary  thing  signified  varies  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  case. 

§  17.  One  thing  more  deserves  particular  notice,  respecting  the 
use  of  ySttTTTft)  in  the  Septuagint  and  Apocrypha.  There  are,  if  I 
remember  right,  but  tivo  passages  in  all  these  writings  where  a 
HUMAN  BODY  OR  PERSON  is  Said  to  be  tinged,  (^airreadaL,)  and 
both  refer  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  are  expressed  in  the  very  same 
words. f  It  should  seem,  then,  that  this  case  is  of  considerable 
importance,  being  the  only  one  in  jioint,  as  to  the  subject  baptized, 

*  The  Welsh  translation  is  very  emphatical : — "  A  c/ivlychic  o  tb-aed  yr  offeiriaid, 
oedd  yn  dwyn  yr  arch,  y'nghwrr  y  dyfroedd,"  (Josh.  iii.  15.) 
t  Dan.  iv.  38,  v.  21. 
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within  tlie  limits  of  our  present  inquiry.  Now  the  question  is, 
what  is  the  primary  signitication  of  the  word  ejBcK^r)  here  used? 
Is  it  any  one  specific  act  of  immersing  in  water,  putting  under 
water,  sprinkling,  or  pouring  water  upon  the  subject  ?  Or  does  it 
not  rather  refer  to  a  state  of  wetjiess  in  which  the  body  of  the 
metamorphosed  monarch  was  ?  Let  Dr  S.  reply  : — "  The  word 
e^d(f>r)  is  not  used  to  describe  the  action  of  the  dew  as  distilling 
or  falling,  but  to  express  the  state  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  body."* 
This  I  verily  believe  is  the  proper,  radical,  primary  meaning  of  the 
controverted  term ;  of  which  this  passage  is  a  striking  proof. 
"  Not  -the  ACTION,  but  the  state."  If  any  action  at  all,  it  would 
be  the  distilliog  or  falling  of  the  dew,  for  there  was  no  other ; 
but  it  "  describes  the  state  Nebuchadnezzar  was  in,"  which  has 
nothing  to  do  immediately  with  any  action ;  and  consequently  the 
word  i^d^T)  does  not,  cannot  describe  immersion,  which  is  as 
much  an  action  as  the  falling  of  the  dew.  It  is  vain  for  Dr  S. 
to  foist  in  the  salvo,  "  as  it  were,"  — "  which  was,  as  it  luere, 
dipped  or  plunged  in  dew."  For  this  was  not  a  figurative  bap- 
tism ;  it  was  a  real  fact.  His  body  was  actually  in  a  baptized 
state.  It  was  tinged  or  wetted,  and  therefore  as  truly  baptized  as 
anything  of  which  we  read. 

The  question  now  returns  :  By  ivhat  means  came  the  degraded 
monarch's  body  into  this  state  ?  It  must  be  owned  this  is  only  a 
secondary  consideration  ;  the  primary  is  the  state,  no  matter  how 
effected.  Yet  it  is  necessary  that  this  state  should  be  introduced 
by  some  mode  of  application.  It  must  needs  be  that  either  the 
tingent  liquid  was  applied  to  him  or  he  to  it.  It  could  not  be  the 
latter,  for  there  is  no  motion  of  his  body  from  one  position  to 
another  supposed,  as  is  self-evident ;  nor  was  the  baptism  effected 
by  his  being  put  in  a  river,  a  pool,  or  a  bath,  which  is  equally 
clear;  no,  nor  yet  his  being  put  in  the  dew;  for  the  state  was 
effected  ATIO  Tf]<;  hpoaov,  from  the  deiu,  or  by  the  action  of  the 
dew  upon  him.  Consequently,  the  tingent  liquid  was  applied  to 
him;  and  a  mode  of  baptism  this  as  opposite  and  contrary  to 
dipping  as  the  points  of  east  and  west,  or  the  ideas  of  action  and 
reaction,  can  be.  Thus,  I  think,  it  is  "  satisfactorily  proved  (if 
demonstration  wiU  satisfy)  that  in  this  one  instance  (and  the  only 
one  which  refers  to  a  human  person  complexly  under  the  word 

*  Remarks  on  the  Christian  Min.  Reas.,  p.  43. 
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^aTTTQ)  in  the  Septuagint  version  or  the  Apocryphal  writings)  the 
idea  of  di^yinng  is  excluded  from  the  word." 

But  Dr  S.  still  objects  : — "  Now/'  says  he,  "  it  is  very  remark- 
able, as  Dr  Gale  has  largely  shewn  in  his  answer  to  Mr  Wall,  that 
the  original  Chaldee  word,  (itstabbang,)  which  is  here  rendered 
by  i^dcpT),  necessarily  implies  dij^ping,  as  appears  by  the  constant 
use  of  the  word ;  and  that  it  is  by  this  Chaldee  word  the  Jerusa- 
lem Targum  renders  the  Hebrew,  (tabbal,)  Lev.  iv.  6,  which  also 
unquestionably  signifies  to  dip."  And,  he  might  have  added, 
which  unquestionably  signifies  to  tinge;  which  last  as  unquestion- 
ably differs  from  plunging,  as  Dr  S.'s  mode  of  baptizing  dififers 
from  that  of  his  opponents.  I  think  it  has  been  suflficiently 
proved  already  that  the  i^riniary  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  is 
not  to  immerse,  but  to  tinge,  to  bring  to  a  state  of  wetness,  of 
colour,  &c.,  in  whole  or  in  part ;  and  because  this  principal  end 
was  more  commonly  accomplished  by  the  mode  of  dipping,  hence 
that  secondary  idea  became  more  prevalent  than  any  other.  But 
I  may  venture  to  say,  that  it  NEVER  signifies  to  immerse  for  the 
sake  of  immersion  in  all  the  sacred  writings,  but  the  immersion 
is  ALWAYS  for  the  sake  of  a  higher  end ;  and  therefore  is  only  a 
mode,  however  common,  of  effecting  that  primary  purpose.  Nay, 
I  will  venture  a  step  further,  and  affirm  that  in  some  of  those 
places  where  the  word  occurs,  immersion  appears  a  useless  mode 
of  answering  the  main  intention,  since  another  would  answer 
better,  as  in  the  case  of  staining  Joseph's  coat,  &c. ;  and  that  in 
other  places  a  mode  diametrically  opposite  to  immersion  is  plainly 
suggested  by  the  preposition  annexed,  as  before  noticed ;  though, 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  thing  intended,  it  might  have  been  done 
either  way.  Therefore,  that  the  Chaldee  word  in  question  should 
be  rendered  by  the  Hebrew  tabbal,  is  so  far  from  proving  the  point 
intended,  that  it  is  evidently  against  it. 

§  18.  Respecting  the  Chaldee  word, — "that  it  necessarily  im- 
plies dipping,  as  appears  by  its  constant  use," — we  deny  the  fact. 
Nor  has  Dr  Gale,  or  any  one  else,  proved  the  position  now  men- 
tioned. The  general  if  not  the  universal  suffrage  of  lexicographers 
of  the  first  note,  and  critics  of  the  highest  reputation,  is  against 
him ;  the  verdict  of  the  most  eminent  versions  is  against  him ; 
and  the  nature  of  the  subjects  where  the  word  occurs  is  against 
him. 
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Among  others,  do  not  Castellus,  whose  eulogy  was  that  of  lite- 
rary greatness,  pronounced  by  an  able  judge ;  *  N.  Fuller,  so  re- 
nowned for  his  critical  researches ;  Pagninus,  styled  by  one  not 
inferior  to  himself,  "A  man  most  skilful  in  the  Eastern  lan- 
guages ; "  -f"  Buxtorf,  whose  very  name  reflects  honour  on  Jewish 
literature ;  to  which  we  may  add,  Leigh,  Stockius,  &c., — do  not 
these,  I  say,  concur  to  pronounce  and  prove  the  word  in  question, 
both  in  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  form,  to  be  a  generic  term,  by 
rendering  it  tingere  and  cohrarel  Is  not  tinxit  the  primary 
meaning?  And  is  not  this  as  different  from  immersion  as  genus 
from  species,  or  essence  from  mode  ? 

Mr  Parkhurst,  in  his  Lexicon,  under  the  word,  supposes,  indeed, 
the  primary  sense  of  the  Hebrew  root  to  be — "  To  form  longish 
lines,  or  streaks,  or  such  as  are  longer  than  they  are  broad,  (q.  A, 
oblongare^  or  to  he  of  an  oblong  shape.''  Hence  he  supposes  that 
"  as  a  noun  (estabbang)  it  signifies  a,  finger  or  toe,  from  its  longish 
or  oblong  form  ;"  that  "  as  a  noun  or  participle  passive  it  denotes 
a  stripe  or  striped,  (Judg.  v.  30 ;)"  as  a  participial  noun,  "  the 
hyena,  so  called  from  the  dark  stripes  or  streaks  with  which  his 
colour  is  variegated."  When  he  considers  the  word  in  the  Chaldee 
form,  he  observes  : — "  In  Aph.,  to  icet,  moisten,  imbue,  (Dan.  iv.  22.) 
In  Ith.,  to  be  wetted,  (Dan.  iv.  12,  v.  2L)  So  the  Vulg.  renders  it  by 
tingi,  infundi,  infici,  and  the  LXX.  in  the  last  passage  by  i^d(f>T]." 

The  Assembly's  Annotator  on  Jer.  xii.  9  observes : — "  The  word 
here  used,  and  not  elsewhere  found,  cometh  from  a  root,  which 
though  nowhere  used  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  Scripture,  yet  is  found 
in  the  S}Tiac  of  Daniel,  (Dan.  iv.  15, 23, 33,  and  ver.  21,)  as  also  in  the 
Syriac  and  Arabic  versions  of  the  New  Testament,  (Matt.  xx.  23 ; 
Luke  vii.  38.)"  Now  this  last  passage  absolutely  excludes  immer- 
sion from  the  nature  of  the  action.  And  as  to  the  text  in  Matthew, 
the  literal  interpretation  of  the  Arabic  version  is,  tinctura  mea 
tingemini ;  while  the  Syriac  interpreter  keeps  to  the  Greek 
terms  Latinized  :  "  Baptismate  quo  ego  baptizor,  baptizabimini." 
As  to  Dan.  iv.  1 5,  ^lontanus's  interlineary  version  and  the  Vulgate 
render  it  by  tingo;  the  Syriac  version  is  interpreted  by  intingo. 
Ver.  23  is  rendered  by  ^lontanus,  "  Ex  rore  coelorum  te  tingen- 

*  Bishop  Walton,  in  his  Preface  to  the  Polyglot : — "  Virum  in  quo  eruditio 
suinma  magnaqvie  animi  mode.stia  convenere." 

t  J.  Buxtorf,  in  Epist.  Ded.  to  his  Heb.  Lex. : — "  Vir  Liuguarum  Orientalium 
peritissimus." 
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tes,"  The  Vulgate  : — "  Et  rore  cceli  infunderis."  The  Syriac,  as 
before,  by  intingo  : — "  Rore  coeli  intingeris."  Ver.  33,  Mont. : — 
"De  rore  eceloriim  corpus  ejus  tiugebatur."  Vulg. : — "Eore  coeli 
corpus  ejus  infectum  est."  Syr.  Interp. : — "  Rore  coeli  iiitingen- 
dum."  Sept.,  literal  translation: — "De  rore  coeli  corpus  ejus  in- 
fectum est."  Arab.  Interp.  : — "  Perfusum  fuit  corpus  ejus  rore 
coeli."  And  as  to  Dan.  v.  21,  Mont. : — "  E  rore  coelorum  corpus 
ejus  tinctuni  fuit."  Vulg.,  as  in  the  passage  last  mentioned. 
Syr. : — "  Rore  cceli  corpus  ejus  intinctum."  Sept.,  verbatim  as  in 
the  last  passage.  Arab. : — "  Perfusum  est  corpus  ejus  rore  coeli." 
Let  the  reader  now  judge  whether  the  "  Chaldee  word  necessarily 
implies  dipping,  as  appears  by  its  constant  use ! " 

It  is  well  known  that  from  this  root  is  derived,  as  before  ob- 
served, the  participle,  or  participial  noun,  (tsahuarig,)  which  is 
rendered  in  our  present  version  "  speckled."  And  perhaps  there 
is  not  a  word  within  the  compass  of  sacred  literature  about  the 
meaning  of  which  there  have  been  more  critical  conjectures  among 
the  learned.  And  yet  among  these  endless  conjectures  I  do  not 
recollect  one  that  conveys  the  idea  of  necessary  immersion.* 

Once  more ;  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  use  of  the  Hebrew 
derivative,  Judg.  v.  30,  which  is  rendered  by  the  Se^Dt.  by  a 
derivative  from  ^dinw,  is  not  at  all  favourable  to  our  opponents' 
hypothesis  : — "  To  Sisera  a  prey  of  divers  colours,  [tsehaim,  (Bafx- 
lxar(ov,'\  a  prey  of  divers  colours  [as  before]  of  needlework,  a  prey 
of  divers  colours  \tseha,  /Sa/jL/uLara]  of  needlework  on  both  sides." 

*  Some,  as  before  hinted,  and  particularly  Bochart,  (De  Animalibus  Sac.  Scrip., 
lib.  iii.,  11,)  would,  after  the  Septuagint,  render  the  phrase  which  we  read  "speckled 
bird,"  a  "hyena,"  or  variegated  lo'dd  beast.  But  of  these  there  were  two  kinds — 
one  a  quadruped  very  much  like  a  wolf,  only  spotted;  and  the  other  a  serpent 
specHed  under  the  belly ;  cenchris,  or  serpens  m'diarius.  Others  consider  the  word 
{aitli)  with  which  it  is  connected,  and  which  is  agreeable  to  our  version,  as  mean- 
ing strictly  a  bird;  and  accordingly  they  express  the  force  of  the  participle  as 
agreeing  with  avis  in  some  such  terms  as  these  :  tincta,  colorata,  picta,  varier/ata, 
discolor,  varicolm',  versicolor,  j'«/jc/acto,  .sanguine  infecta,  cruenta,  cruentata;  insolita, 
sylvestris ;  di'jitata,  pradonffis  unyuihus  prcedita,  prcedatrix,  rapia.r,fera,  carnivora, 
&c.  And  were  I  to  throw  my  mite  of  conjecture  into  the  heap,  it  should  be  "  ai^is 
NOTATA,"  which,  in  my  apprehension,  exhibits  the  most  feasible  and  easy  con- 
nexion between  the  very  dissimilar  derivatives;  the  one  importuig  "  col  en-,"  or 
"  tinctura,"  and  the  other  "  digitus."  AVho  knows  but  in  this  age  of  discoveries 
it  may  be  "  largely  .shewn  "  and  demonstrated,  that  the  bird  in  question  is  neither 
a  hawk,  a  kite,  an  eagle,  or  a  peacock,  (as  some  have  conjectured,)  but  avis  IM- 
MEKSA — a  "  duck,"  which  is  literally  the  dippin<j  (or  dip)pcd)  bird,  from  the  Dutch 
"  ditcieu  "  to  dip  I 
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But  how  would  this  passage  read  on  the  phmging  plan?  "To 
Sisera  a  prey  of  plungings,  a  prey  of  plungings  of  needlework,  a 
prey  of  'plungings  of  needlework  on  both  sides,  [or,  more  literally, 
a  plunging  of  double  embroidery  !]"  And  here  it  is  observable 
that  while  Mont,  and  the  Vulg.  render  the  word  by  color  and 
diversus  color,  and  the  translations  of  the  Sept.  and  Syr.  by  tinc- 
tnra,  the  Chaldee  Paraphrast,  retaining  the  same  word,  in  the 
Chaldee  form  (tsibeonin)  is  rendered  by  the  Latin  version  color  : 
"  Prsedam  polymitarum  colorum."  That  is, — if  the  Doctors  Sten- 
nett  and  Gale  are  right  in  saying  that  the  word  "  necessar^ily  im- 
plies dipping," — "  a  prey  of  the  embroideries  of  dippings  !  " 

It  is  not  denied  that  the  Chaldee  word  answers  to  ^anrroy ;  but 
what  we  insist  is,  that  the  primary  meaning  of  neither  is  to  im- 
merse. Sir  Edward  Leigh,  after  giving  the  import  of  the  word 
thus,  "  tinxit,  intinxit,  colore  vel  humore  imbuit  seu  infecit,  colo- 
ravit,  lavit,  madefecit,  rigavit,  baptizavit,  immersit,"  observes 
from  Fuller  : — "  The  word  among  the  Syrians  primarily  and  pro- 
perly signifies  j3d'in€iv, — that  is,  either  immergere  or  ting  ere ; 
and  because  what  is  stained  with  any  colour  is  made  such  immer- 
gendo  sive  tingendo,  hence  also  it  denotes  colorare;  just  as  ^aTrretv 
and  tingere  among  the  Greeks  and  Latins  comprise  both  mean- 
ings." *  Now,  if  a  word  signifies  to  tinge  and  to  immerse,  it  is 
demonstrable  from  the  case  itself  that  the  former  is  the  leading 
and  primary  sense ;  for  to  immerse  is  a  inode  of  tinging,  but 
tinging  cannot  be  called  a  mode  of  immersing.  To  deny  this  is  to 
deny  that  the  genus  comprehends  the  species,  or  that  the  whole 
comprehends  the  parts.  What  Fuller  suggests,  that  to  colour  is  a 
consequent  meaning,  because  effected  Wi  plunging  or  tinging,  does 
not  affect  the  question ;  otherwise  the  idea  itself  is  controvertible. 
For,  if  some  better  reason  be  not  assigned,  he  might  as  well  have 
said,  "  Travelling  is  a  consideration  consequent  to  walking  or 
riding,  because  that  is  effected  by  these"  That  is,  The  thing 
itself  is  a  consideration  consequent  to  the  specific  mode  or  manner 
of  effecting  it ! 

But  before  I  leave  this  branch  of  the  subject,  I  would  observe 
that  the  above  remarks  and  reasonings  on  the  controverted  words, 
in  proof  that  they  are  generic  terms,  must  be  in  all  reason  con- 
sidered in  reference  to  the  time,  place,  and  occasion  of  using  them. 
For  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  the  acceptation  of 

*  Crit.  Sacr. 
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words  at  one  time,  place,  or  occasion,  and  others.  Therefore,  no 
objection  that  may  be  formed  against  what  I  have  said  will  affect 
it,  though  it  were  proved  (what  yet  remains  to  be  done)  that  the 
specific  notion  of  dipping  was  of  more  early  date,  as  conveyed  by 
these  terms,  than  the  generic  one  of  tinging ;  except  it  be  also 
proved  that  the  more  general  signification  did  not  exist  at  the 
time  and  place  of  using  the  words.  Whatever  is  done  short  of 
this  will  be  justly  deemed  inconclusive,  and  mere  logomachy. 

§  19.  Having  taken  notice  already  of  all  those  passages  in  the 
New  Testament  where  the  word  ^aTrri^co  occurs,  it  will  be  need- 
less as  well  as  tedious  to  enter  into  a  minute  examination  of  them 
all.  Instead  of  this,  it  will  be  sufficient,  and  perhaps  more  proper, 
to  make  the  following  observations  upon  them,  in  connexion  with 
what  has  been  already  said. 

(1.)  Though  I  have,  according  to  our  opponents'  constant  wish, 
made  /SaTrro),  as  well  as  /SaTrrl^o),  the  subject  of  inquiry,  yet,  as 
the  former  is  never,  but  constantly  the  latter,  used  in  the  New 
Testament  when  the  sacred  rite  is  in  question,  it  is  but  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  this  uniformity  is  owing  not  to  accident,  but  design ; 
and  if  to  design,  it  is  equally  reasonable  to  conclude  that  both 
terms,  at  least  in  the  legislative  sense,  are  not  synonymous. 

(2.)  This  being  the  case,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  infer  that  the 
use  of  the  word  ^uTrrl^co  in  the  Sept.  and  Apocrypha,  rather  than 
/SaTTTft),  should  be  regarded  in  ascertaining  the  sense  of  the  former 
in  the  New  Testament. 

(3.)  Inasmuch  as  every  instance  where  the  word  occurs  in  these 
writings  (Isa.  xxi.  4  excepted,  which  is  evidently  figurative)  is  a 
species  of  ceremonial  purification,  as  before  observed ;  and  seeing 
to  purify  and  to  baptize  are  used  synonymously,  (Mai.  iii.  3,  and 
Mark  i.  8 ;)  and  when  we  add  to  this  the  nature  and  design  of  the 
institution,  the  greater  consistency  of  the  rendering,  of  which  let 
the  impartial  judge, — I  think  it  natural  to  infer  that  the  real  legis- 
lative and  sacramental  force  of  the  term  is  of  a  general  nature, 
and  by  no  means  confined  to  one  specific  action  ;  and  that  the 
words  purification  and  purify,  though  not  perfectly  adequate, 
have  a  better  claim  on  adequateness  to  express  the  meaning  of  the 
original  than  immersion  and  immerse,  or  any  that  convey  the 
same  idea. 

§  20.  If  we  inquire  by  wliat  mode  this  purification  by  water  is 
hest  effected,  I  beg  leave  to  reply  in  general,  By  the  ajoplication  of 
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water  to  the  body,  rather  than  by  applying  the  body  of  the  subject 
to  the  water.     My  reasons  are  as  follows  : — 

First,  Because,  6  /3a7rTt^oyu.ew9,  the  purified  perso7i,  all  along, 
from  Moses  to  Christ,*  was  ceremonially  cleansed  or  pu7'ified,  at 
least  principally,  by  that  mode.  Num.  xix.  12,  "He  shall  purify 
himself  with  itP  Ver.  13,  "  Because  the  water  of  separation  was 
not  sprinkled  upon  him,  he  shall  be  unclean."  Ver.  20,  "  The 
water  of  separation  hath  not  been  sprinkled  upon  him,,  he  is  un- 
clean." Nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  the  bathing  or  luashing  the 
body  with  water  referred  to  any  but  the  administrator  of  the  rite  ; 
and  the  rather  because  he  had  no  other  mode  of  purification  left 
but  this,  whereas  the  other  was  clean  by  sprinkling.  It  is  con- 
fessedly clear  that  he  who  sprinkled  or  even  touched  the  water  of 
separation  was  thereby  rendered  unclean.  Now,  if  sprinkling  was 
necessary  for  his  cleansing,  it  must  be  equally  so  for  his  sprinkler, 
and  so  on,  which  is  absurd.  Therefore,  the  ablution  was  necessary 
for  him,  but  not  necessary  for  the  other,  any  more  than  the  tent, 
&c.,  after  being  sprinkled.  And  indeed  supposing,  without  grant- 
ing, that  both  bathed  themselves,  it  still  follows  that  the  appli- 
cation of  water  to  the  subject  for  cleansing  constituted  the  leading 
and  principal  part  of  the  action. 

Second,  Because  the  Sca(f)opot  (BaTnio-^iot,  the  divers  pmrifica- 
tions,  which  were  in  force /rom  Moses  to  Christ,  were  performed  at 
least  principtally  by  this  mode.  On  this  phrase,  (Heb.  ix.  10,)  Dr  S. 
has  a  very  singular  observation  : — "  As  projjhecy,  teaching,  ruling, 
&c.,  are  the  different  species  of  the  genus  gifts;  so  the  various 
'plimgings,  of  priests,  Levites,  and  people,  for  consecration,  defile- 
ment, &c.,  are  the  different  species  of  the  genus  dippings  or  bath- 
ings." In  support  of  this  remark,  so  unworthy  of  Dr  S.,  we  are 
referred  to  Spencer,  Grotius,  and  Whitby.  But  the  sentiment 
must  be  untenable  indeed  if  it  has  no  better  defence  than  what 
these  authors  aftbfd.  Nay,  the  very  references  are  jjlumj^  against 
it.  For  not  only  do  they  imply  that  the  priests,  Levites,  and 
Israelites  were  different  subjects,  but  also  that  the  washings  {fiair- 
TKTfjLOi)  were  different  (Sia^opoi) ;  and,  indeed,  else  they  could 
not  possibly  be  exculpated  from  palming  on  the  apostle  a  contra- 
diction in  terms,  as  we  shall  presently  see.     The  priests  had  one 

*  Be  it  observed,  that  evei'y  person  who  was  legally  purified  from  the  touch  of  a 
dead  body,  &c.,  during  that  long  period,  was  hai'itized.  How  common  a  thing,  then, 
must  IxqHwn  be  among  the  Jews  as  a  sacred  rite  ! 
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mode  of  purification  by  water;  Exod.  xxix.  4,  "And  Aaron  and 
his  sons  thou  shalt  bring  unto  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation,  and  thou  slialt  wash  them  with  water."  The  Levites 
had  another  mode :  Num.  viii.  5-7,  "  And  the  Lord  spake  unto 
Moses,  saying,  Take  the  Levites  from  among  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  cleanse  them.  And  thus  shalt  thou  do  unto  them,  to  cleanse 
them  :  Speinkle  water  of  imrifying  upon  them."  And  the  people 
when  defiled  had  another  mode:  Lev,  xv.  5-8,  16.  Here  the  un- 
clean is  commanded  to  "  hathe  himself  in  water,"  or  to  wash  him- 
self* The  words  of  Spencer  are — "  A  lia  enim  erat  Pontificis  et 
sacerdotum  lotio,  alia  Levitarum,  Israelitarum  alia,"  &c. — De  Leg. 
Heh.,  lib.  iii.,  dissert.  3.  And  those  of  Grotius — "  Varias  lotiones 
nominat,  (Heb.  ix.  10,)  quia  lotio  alia  erat  sacerdotum,  alia  Levi- 
tarum," &c.  And  Dr  Whitby  upon  the  place  refers  to  the  above 
texts  in  proof  of  the  washings  being  divers.  But  how  can  these 
authorities  or  these  sacred  texts  contribute  in  the  least  degree  to 
establish  Dr  S.'s  unaccountably  strange  notion  of  geniTS  and 
species,  when  he  says  that  "the  various  plungings  of  priests, 
Levites,  &c.,  are  the  different  species  of  the  genus  dippings  or 
bathings  ? "  As  this  doctrine,  peculiar  to  a  tottering  hypothesis, 
stands  already  confuted  and  justly  exposed  in  a  i^ublication  which 
Mr  B.  has  cautiously  overlooked,  (perhaps  out  of  tenderness  for 
himself  and  his  cause,)  and  to  which  Dr  S.  has  thought  proper  to 
make  no  reply,  (we  suppose  for  a  very  substantial  reason,)  I  beg 
leave  to  present  the  reader  with  the  following  strictures  from  that 
unanswered  performance  : — "  According  to  the  Doctor,  dippings 
are  the  different  species  of  the  genus  dippings.  Small  as  my 
acquaintance  is  with  the  doctrine  of  genus  and  species,  yet  I  know 
there  is  between  the  several  species  contained  in  the  genus  what 
logicians  call  differentia.  Thus  a  7nan  and  a  brute  are  different 
species  of  the  genus  animal;  and  that  which  constitutes  the 
difference  between  these  species  is  rationality.  But  where  is  the 
logical  differentia  between  jilungings  and  dippings,  unless  the 
Doctor  will  contend  that  a  variation  in  terms  makes  it?  Indeed 
he  seemed  aware  that  to  affirm  dippings  are  the  species  of  dip- 

"They  had  wasliings  also — of  the  inwards,  (Exod.  xxix.  17,)  and  of  the  burnt- 
offerings  peculiarly,  (Ezek.  xl.  38,)  of  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  priests,  (Exod.  xxx. 
18,)  and  of  the  leper,  (xiv.  9.)  awTTTiSfLog  is  a)iy  kind  of  washing,  whether  by  dip- 
ping or  sprinkling — putthifj  the  thing  to  be  washed  into  the  water,  or  applying  the 
ivater  unto  the  thing  itself  to  be  washed.  Of  these  washings  there  were  various 
sorts  or  kinds  under  the  law." — Dr  Owen  in  loc,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  351,  352. 
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pings,  would  incur  manifest  absurdity,  and  therefore  he  artfully 
varied  his  phraseology.  But  such  little  artifices  as  these  are  easily 
seen  through,  and  help  to  detect  the  fallacy  and  evasion  which  fre- 
quently lurk  under  them. 

"  Let  us  see  how  he  applies  his  reasoning  to  the  use  of  the  word 
in  Eoni.  xii.  6.  Mention  is  made  there  of  differing  gifts,  huijyopa 
'Xaplo-fiara,  and  those  gifts  are  specified — such  as  j^'^^ophecij,  ex- 
hortation, riding,  &c.  Upon  this  the  Doctor  argues  thus  : — '  We 
might  with  good  reason  argue  analogically  from  this  other  pas- 
sage in  Romans,  and  say,  that  as  •prophecy,  riding,  &c.,  are  the 
difierent  species  of  the  genus  gifts,  so  the  various  plungings  are,' 
&c.  But,  according  to  our  author's  mode  of  reasoning,  the  analogy 
is  destroyed.  If,  according  to  the  Doctor,  8i,d(jiopoc  (BaTrrtcrfjLOL 
signify  cleansing  of  difierent  persons,  then,  in  order  to  preserve  a 
just  analogy,  8id(f>opa  '^^^api'a-fiara  ought  likewise  to  mean  gifts 
dispensed  to  diff'erent  persons.  But  the  absurdity  of  inference  in 
the  latter  case  clearly  exposes  the  fallacy  of  conclusion  in  the  for- 
mer. Xapia/jbara,  gifts,  are  the  genus,  whose  species  are  prophecy, 
ruling,  &c.  Each  of  these  is  a  species,  each  is  different  from  the 
other,  and  both  are  contained  in  the  genus.  But,  according  to 
our  author's  doctrine  of  genus  and  species,  if  only  one  of  these 
{prophecy, for  instance)  had  been  given  to  '  various p)ersons'  to  the 
pastors,  deacons,  people,  still  yaplafiara,  gifts,  would  have  been  the 
genus,  and  one  of  these  gifts  conferred  on  '  various  persons '  would 
have  been  the  species  ;  and  thus  prophecies  would  have  been  the 
species  of  prophecies,  without  any  difference  whatever !  for  the 
difference  would  respect  the  persons  on  whom  they  were  be- 
stowed, and  not  the  things  given. 

"Another  instance  will  expose  it  still  more.  In  Lev.  xix.  19, 
the  Lord  commands  His  people  not  to  sow  their  fields  with  mingled 
seed,  ov  Karaa-Trepea  8id(f)opov,  diver  so  semine,  (Lat.  Vulg.*)  The 
Greek  word  is  the  same  here  as  in  Hebrews  and  Romans,  and 
signifies  a  difference  in  the  species  of  seed ;  a  mingling  of  which 
was  prohibited  under  the  law.  But,  by  our  author's  mode  of  ac- 
commodating the  doctrine  of  genus  and  species,  though  the  Jews 
had  used  one  unmingled  seed,  yet  if  they  deposited  it  in  various 
fields,  or  upon  various  '  occasions,'  they  would  have  equally  violated 
the  Divine  injunction ;  because,  although  there  was  not  the  least 

Other  Latin  versions  have  it,  diversis  speciebus,  ex  duabus  speciebus,  commi.rtione 
seminum,  miidionibus,  &c. 
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difference  between  the  pure  seed  sown  in  one  piece  of  ground,  and 
the  same  deposited  in  another,  yet,  according  to  the  Doctor's  idea, 
there  would  have  subsisted  a  difference  between  these  species  of 
seeds,  only  because  of  the  different  fields  to  which  they  had  been 
committed.  After  the  same  absurd  manner  does  he  reason  about 
the  divers  baptisms  under  the  law.  The  priests,  he  says,  were 
dipped  in  water,  the  Levites  were  dipped,  and  the  people  were 
dipped.  And  where  is  the  difference  between  dipping  in  water, 
and — dipping  in  tvater  ?  '  Oh,  but  different  persons  were  dipped  !' 
But  how  does  a  difference  in  the  persons  constitute  a  difference  in 
the  thing,  when  [on  the  supposition]  the  mode  of  applying  the 
water  was  the  very  same  to  priests,  Levites,  and  people  ?  I  need 
not  inform  the  judicious  reader,  that  the  whole  of  the  Doctor's 
reasoning,  which  seems  perfectly  new,  amounts  to  this — viz.,  that 
a  genus  may  have  different  species,  and  that  there  may  be  no  real 
difference  at  all  between  these  different  species  [or  even  between 
the  genus  and  species']  (which  is  a  contradiction  in  terms)  no  more 
than  between  plungings  said plungings  !"* 

But  wonders  never  cease.  Who  could  think  it  ?  from  this  very 
phrase,  "divers  washings,"  Dr  Gill  fetches  an  argument  for — 
dijjping  !  "  Called  divers,"  says  the  Doctor,  "  because  of  the 
different  persons  and  things  washed  or  dijDped,  as  the  same  Grotius 
observes  ;  and  not  because  of  different  sorts  of  washing,  for  there 
is  but  one  way  (!)  of  washing,  and  that  is  by  dipping  !"  But  Grotius 
observes  no  such  thing,  as  his  words  declare.  And  whether  the 
other  parts  of  this  curious  piece  of  dogmatism  be  not  either  already 
refuted  in  the  refutation  of  Dr  S.,  or  else  too  palpably  gross  and 
unguarded  to  impose  on  any  one  possessed  of  common  sense,  let 
the  intelligent  reader  judge. 

I  know  it  has  been  suggested  "  that  though  these  washings  were 
diver's,  they  were  not  diverse."  But  whether  this  English  criticism 
be  not  merely  such,  and  totally  unsupported  by  the  original,  may 
appear,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  said,  by  the  following  re- 
marks from  no  mean  writer  : — "  All  who  understand  the  original 
know  that  the  words  do  and  inust  mean  diverse  sorts  of  baptisms, 
or  baptisms  of  different  species  or  kinds.  It  is  not  said  iroWofi, 
many,  nor  7roiKiXoi<;,  various,  but  8id<popoi<i,  DIVERSE,  or  DIFFER- 
ING SORTS.      The  only  place  in  the  New  Testament  where   the 

*  Mr  De  Courcy's  Rejoinder,  pp.  204,  205,  &c.  See  also  Ikeuius,  Antiq.  Heb., 
par.  i.,  cap.  xviii.,  §  9. 

VOL.  II.  T 
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word  {Sid<f>opo'i)  is  used,  besides  this,  is  Eom.  xii.  G  :  where  by 
Bui(f)opa  ;^apto-/iaTa,  differing  or  DIVEESE  gifts,  is  indisputably 
meant  several  differing  kinds  of  gifts ;  as  the  words  following 
demonstrate — viz.,  prophecy,  teaching,  ruling,  «fec.  Should,  then, 
a  person  now  say.  That  there  is  NO  baptism  hut  hy  dipping,  he 
would  most  plainly  and  undeniably  contradict  the  apostle ;  for 
he  would  hereby  affirm,  that  there  is  but  one  kind  of  baptism ; 
whereas  the  apostle  declares  there  are  moee  kinds  than  one.* 
Yea,  that  the  apostle  has  in  this  place  a  more  particular  regard  to 
the  Jewish  sprinklings  than  dippings,  seems  highly  probable  (to 
say  the  least)  from  his  exjsress  mention  of  the  sprinklings  (ver.  13) 
as  some  of  the  principal  of  those  legal  ptjeifications,  or  differing 
baptisms,  concerning  which  he  had  spoken,  ver.  10.  If  any  shall 
imagine  that  the  baptizing  of  cups,  pots,  tables,  human  bodies,  &c., 
is  meant  by  these  diverse  baptisms,  the  reply  is  obvious.  These 
(if  they  must  be  all  dipt  in  order  to  their  being  baptised)  can  with 
no  truth  or  propriety  be  called  diverse  or  differing  kinds  of  bap- 
tisms ;  for  they  are  then  but  one  and  tlie  same  baptism  of  differ- 
ing things. 

"  Here,  then,  is  full  peoop  that  the  Scripture  uses  the  word 
^a7rTia/j,o<;,  baptism,  in  so  GENERAL  and  large  a  sense,  as  evidently 
to  comprehend  sprinkling,  if  not  chiefly  to  intend  it.  Sprinkling, 
then,  in  the  judgment  of  an  inspired  writer,  is  an  authentic  and 
divinely-instituted  MANNER  of  baptizing."  \  To  this  I  will 
add,  that  it  is  with  consummate  prudence  our  opponents,  while 
consulting  the  safety  and  reputation  of  their  cause — the  essenti- 
ality of  dipping — slightly  pass  over,  or  at  least  very  tenderly 
touch,  this  passage. 

§  21,  Third,  Proceed  we  now  to  a  third  reason  assignable  in 
favour  of  applying  luater  to  the  subject,  rather  than  putting  the 
subject  in  the  water — viz.,  Because  this  mode  preserves  the  most 
striking  conformity  to  the  mode  of  application  in  the  baptism  of 

*  "  Concerning  the  sense  of  the  word  bid^o^og,  diverse,  see  also  Wisd.  vii.  10, 
did(popag  (pvrujv,  diversities,  or  diverse  sorts,  of  plants.  Dan.  vii.  19,  dwiov 
dicicpo^ov  cragd  'zav  d/iPiov,  a  least  of  a  kind  (or  species)  different  from  all  other 
beasts.  So  the  word  didipofOTi^oi  is  twice  used  in  this  same  epistle :  Heb.  i.  4, 
and  viii.  6,  [the  only  places  in  the  New  Testament  where  it  is  fovmd ;]  in  both 
which  places  it  signifies,  of  a  very  dif event  kind  :  a  name  of  a  very  different  kind  ; 
and  a  ministry  of  a  very  different  kind  from  theirs." 

t  Towgood's  Dipping  not  the  only  Scriptural  and  Primitive  Manner  of  Baptiz- 
ing, pp.  6-8. 
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the  Sjnrit,  of  which  water-bapti.sm  is  but  the  external  sign.  For 
whether  we  consider  the  Divine  influences  in  a  miraculous  or 
sanctifying  view,  whether  we  refer  to  the  mode  of  conferring  gifts 
or  graces,  it  is  both  scriptural  and  rational,  and  supported  by 
universal  analogy,  that  man  (if  he  be  allowed  to  be  at  all  the 
subject  of  supernatural  influences)  should  be  regarded  as  the  re- 
cipient or  passive  subject.  There  is  no  alternative.  The  applica- 
tion, if  there  be  any  at  all,  must  be  either  from  heaven  to  earth, 
or  from  earth  to  heaven.  But  the  new  birth  is  fro7n  above 
{avwdev)  ;  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  was  poured  out  on  the  Gentiles  ; 
the  disciples  were  endued  with  Divine  power  from,  on  high  (e^ 
ijyjrovi.)  "  As  the  apostle  Peter  says  that  the  Gentiles  were  ba23- 
tized  when  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  them,  so  we  assert  that  water 
poured  out  or  falling  upon  the  person  to  be  baptized  constitutes 
a  real  baptism ;  and  that  the  terms  therefore  admit  a  synonymous 
analogy.  And  the  same  mode  of  analogical  reasoning  we  adopt, 
from  the  words  of  the  prophet  Joel,  (chap.  ii.  28,)  quoted  by  Peter 
in  Acts  ii.,  and  compared  with  verse  33  of  that  chapter.  The  Lord 
promises  by  the  prophet  that  He  would  'pour  out  His  Spirit  on 
all  flesh.'  The  fulfilment  of  this  promise  is  attested  by  the 
apostle;  who  uses  the  very  same  word  to  express  the  baptism  of 
the  disciples  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  If  ever,  therefore,  the  force 
of  analogical  argument  be  allowed,  surely  it  ought  in  the  present 
striking  instance.  And  if  it  be  admitted,  then  the  following  argu- 
ment, in  favour  of  baptizing  by  effusion  of  water,  is  irrefragable — 
viz..  If,  according  to  the  corresj^ondent  testimonies  of  Joel  and 
Peter,  the  apostles  were  baptized  by  the  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit, 
then  persons  may,  with  scriptural  propriety,  be  baptized  by  the 
2')0uring  out  of  water."* 

On  the  other  hand ;  though  we  allow  immersion  to  be  a  mode 
of  baptizing,  yet  we  assert  that  in  this  very  important  particular 
it  has  no  countenance  from  the  jirincipal  thing  signified.  The 
principal  thing  signified  in  baptism,  as  before  shewn,  (Chap.  II.,)  is 
the  communicated  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  grace  ;  but  the  mode 
of  immersion  is  a  very  inadequate  and  unsuitable  representation 
thereof.  Again ;  if  we  make  dipping  anything  else  than  a  mode 
of  ceremonial  cleansing,  that  is,  of  baptism,  and  maintain,  as  our 
opponents  do,  that  the  very  essence  of  the  rite  consists  in  the  act 
of  dipping,  we  necessarily  dejirive  the  baptismal  element  of  every 

*  Mr  De  Courcy's  Rejoinder,  p.  147. 
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degree  of  analogical  signification.  For  on  that  sujjposition,  what 
must  the  watery  element  signify?  If  the  nature  of  the  ordinance 
be  a  burial,  the  luater  represents  "  the  heaet  of  the  eaeth," — 
the  dull  grave.  Here  is,  then,  nothing  left  to  represent  the  covi- 
munication  of  infiuences,  or  the  application  of  grace  to  the  per- 
son. Here  is  no  analogical  reference  to  the  blood  and  merits  of 
Christ.  But  can  any  one,  who  is  in  the  least  acquahited  with  the 
language  of  inspiration,  hesitate  a  moment  to  determine  whether 
the  ivater  does  not  more  fitly  and  scripturally  represent  the  blood 
and  Spieit  of  Christ,  than  His  geave  ?  And  if  the  former,  we 
appeal  to  every  principle  of  Scripture  analogy  and  common  sense, 
as  well  as  to  the  nature  and  design  of  this  ordinance,  whether  that 
mode  of  applying  the  significant  purifying  element  for  which  I 
contend  be  not  the  most  expressive'}  But  if  any  object,  that 
sprinkling  or  pouring,  or  any  mode  of  app)lying  water  to  only  a 
part  of  the  body,  is  an  insufficient  emblem  of  a  complete  p)urifi- 
cation,  he  would  only  cavil  against  Divine  appointments,  being 
wise  above  what  is  written.  For  the  blood  of  Christ  sprinkled  on 
the  heart  represents  a"  complete  purification.  And  both  men 
and  things  have  been  pronounced  ceremonially  clean  when  only 
sprinkled ;  and  this  very  mode  was  instituted  by  Wisdom  itself  to 
represent  moral  purification. 

The  trite  and  frivolous  objection,  "  That  there  was  no  rite  under 
the  Mosaic  economy  which  enjoined  the  sprinkling  of  jji»'e  ivater," 
hardly  deserves  an  answer.  For  we  have  no  dispute  about  the 
nature  of  the  element ;  this  the  records  of  the  New  Testament  fix 
without  controversy :  our  analogical  allusion,  therefore,  is  not  to 
the  purifying  liquid,  whether  ivater  pure  or  mixed,  or  blood,  or 
oil,*  &c.,  but  to  the  mode  of  application.  To  which  we  may  add, 
Ezek.  xxxvi.  25,  "  Then  [under  the  reign  of  the  Messiah]  will  I 
SPEINKLE  CLEAN  WATEE  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  clean  :  from 
all  your  filthiness,  and  from  all  your  idols,  will  I  cleanse  you.^' 

§  22.  Fourth,  There  is  no  passage  in  the  New  Testament, — 

*  Christ's  being  baptized  with  loater  represented  His  being  baptized  with  the 
Spirit,  in  an  extraordinary  manner ;  which  took  place  when  the  heavens  were 
opened  unto  John,  "  and  he  saw  the  Spirit  of  God  descending  like  a  dove,  and 
lighting  iqion  Jesus."  And  this  baptism  of  the  Spirit  is  hkewise  called  His  anoint- 
ing :  Ps.  xlv.  7,  "  God,  thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above 
thy  fellows."  And  this  anointing  was  done  by  pouring  the  oil :  Exod.  xxix.  7, 
"  Then  shalt  thou  take  the  anointing  oil,  and  pour  it  upon  his  head,  and  anoint 
him." 
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I  will  not  say  that  confines  the  mode  of  purifying  to  immersion, — 
but  from  which  it  can  be  fairly  deduced  {cent,  jxir.)  that  immersion 
was  at  all  used.  In  addition  to  what  has  been  said  akeady,  I  would 
only  observe,  that  if  any  passage  in  the  New  Testament  gives  coun- 
tenance to  the  notion  that  dipping  was  the  apostolic  practice,  it  is 
Eom.  vi.  4,  (to  which  is  added  Col.  ii.  12.) 

Now  to  suppose  that  the  apostle  alludes  to  the  manner  of  dis- 
pensing the  ordinance  is  to  enervate  his  argument,  and  in  fact  to 
make  it  no  argument  at  all.  For  how  could  the  circumstance  of 
their  being  plunged,  oblige  them  to  a  holy  life,  which  is  the 
scope  of  the  passage?  Or  how  can  a  supposed  transient  con- 
formity to  the  position  of  our  Lord's  body  in  the  grave,  or,  indeed, 
any  other  corporal  posture,  oblige  to  mortify  sin  and  cultivate 
holiness  ?  If  it  be  said  that  the  putting  of  the  body  in  water,  in 
conformity  to  the  putting  of  Christ's  body  in  the  cave,  obliges  in 
virtue  of  a  Divine  appointment,  it  is  but  meanly  to  beg  the  question. 
We  deny  that  there  is  any  evidence  for  such  an  appointment  in  pre- 
ference to  every  other  mode  of  application.  Our  opponents  must 
make  the  apostle  argue  to  this  effect : — "  Your  bodies,  brethren,  in 
baptism  must  have  been  in  the  same  posture  as  the  body  of  Christ 
in  the  grave,  therefore  let  your  old  man  be  buried ;  for  this  has 
put  you  under  a  strong  obligation  so  to  do."  How  trifling  the 
supposition  ! 

Again  ;  the  true  antithesis  of  the  passage  is  destroyed  by  the 
other  interpretation :  that,  being  buried  with  him,  we  may  walk 
in  newness  of  life,  as  Christ  was  buried  and  raised  iqj  by  the 
glory  of  the  Father.  Now  to  "  walk  in  newness  of  life  "  is  a  moral 
concern,  answering  to  the  resurrection  and  ascension  of  Christ ; 
consequently,  if  there  be  any  propriety  in  the  antithesis,  "  to  be 
buried  with  Christ  in  baptism  "  must  be  a  moral  concern,  answer- 
ing to  the  death  and  burial  of  Christ.  Here  are  two  things  alluded 
to,  which  are  both  alike  external  circumstances  of  our  Lord's 
person ;  with  what  propriety,  therefore,  must  the  allusion  in  the 
apostolic  argument  be  different .?  Why  should  His  rising  repre- 
sent a  sjnritual  newness  of  life,  but  His  burial  represent  a  corporal 
posture  in  the  water  ? 

Besides  ;  if  there  be  not  this  uniformity  maintained,  there  is  no 
completeness  in  the  apostle's  argument,  but  it  is  evidently  defective 
on  this  account — that  we  are  not  obliged  "  to  newness  of  life  "  in 
virtue  of  union  to  the  risen  Saviour,  but  in  virtue  of  conformity  to 
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the  buried  Surety.  Now  who  does  not  see  the  defect  and  glaring 
impropriety  of  such  an  argument?  For,  on  this  supposition,  phmg- 
ing  is  exclusively  the  all  of  baptism;  the  raising  of  the  body- 
being  an  action  of  a  contrary  nature.  For  baptism  must  signify 
either  dipping  and  liaising  again,  or  it  must  signify  dipiping  solely 
and  exclusively.  If  i\\e  former,  the  main  part  of  the  controversy  is 
given  up,  for  then  ^airTi^'co  is  not  synonymous  with  dipping,  plung- 
ing, immersing,  or  the  like ;  if  the  latter,  then,  according  to  Mr 
B.'s  excluding  maxim,  the  subject  dipped  should  not  be  liaised,  for 
the  term  signifies  neither  more  nor  less  than  to  dip,  and  "  positive 
laws  exclude  their  negative ;"  nor  should  we  in  any  part  of  a  posi- 
tive institute  venture  "  sujyra  statutwm." 

Moreover;  if  the  dictates  of  the  law  of  nature  be  excluded  from 
this  ordinance,  and  if  baptism  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
plunging,  hap)tizing  must  be  in  many  cases  tantamount  to  drown- 
ing! However  our  opposers  affect  to  discard  inference  and  ana- 
logy from  positive  institutions,  is  it  not  well  for  numbers  that  the 
baptizer  adheres  in  practice  to  what  he  renounces  in  speculation  ? 
Is  not  this  the  reason  perhaps  that  you,  if  you  have  been  plunged 
in  bajDtism,  see  the  light  of  day,  and  enjoy  the  blessings  of  pro- 
tracted life  ?  For  your  baptizer,  on  his  own  principles,  might 
have  safely  left  you  in  the  watery  grave,  and  thus  justify  his  pro- 
ceeding : — "  I  am  certain  that  to  baptize  is  to  dii)  all  over  in 
water,  but  am  not  sure  that  it  ever  signifies  to  raise  up ;  it  is, 
therefore,  better  to  keep  to  the  surer  side,  lest  I  should  be  guilty 
of  will-worship,  or  be  wise  above  what  is  written.  Besides,  the 
apostle  expressly  declares  we  are  'buried  into  death;'  surely  he 
cannot  be  guilty  of  abusing  language,  and  insultmg  logic,  in  such 
a  manner,  when  speaking  of  death  and  burial  in  the  same  sentence, 
as  to  refer  the  term  '  death '  to  the  soid,  but  the  term  '  buried ' 
to  the  body.  Therefore,  if  the  burial  be  literal,  why  not  the 
DEATH  V 

Once  more  ;  the  being  buried  into  death,  and  p>lanted  in  the 
likeness  of  His  death,  are  opposed  to  lualking  in  neiuness  of  life, 
and  being  in  the  likeness  of  His  resurrection;  and  they  are  not 
only  opposed,  but  consequentially  connected.  If  ive  have  been 
planted,  we  shall  be  raised.  That  is,  on  plunging  principles,  if 
we  have  been  immersed,  we  shall  be  raised  in  newness  of  life,  in 
the  likeness  of  Christ's  resurrection.  And  so  this  interpretation 
brings  us  at  length  to  the  Popish  tenet,   that  sacraments   have 
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a  saving  influence,  ex  ojyere  operato,  from  bare  performance  ! 
But  how  different  from  the  apostle's  real  design,  which  was  to 
urge  the  mortification  and  burial  of  sin  from  the  doctrine  of 
mystical  union  to  Christ  and  communion  with  Him !  which 
union,  in  its  most  general  and  extensive  nature,  is  rej)resented 
in  baptism.  Now  this  union  extends  to  His  incarnation,  life, 
crucifixion,  &c.,  as  well  as  to  His  death  and  burial,  resurrection 
and  ascension  ;  but  the  reason  why  the  apostle  instances  the  latter 
was,  not  that  baptism  did  not  exhibit  the  other  pai^t  of  the  Surety's 
undertaking, — an  union  to  which  is  equally  the  believer's  privilege, 
— but  because  the  renunciation  of  sin,  and  the  prosecution  of  holi- 
ness, represented  in  that  connexion  and  form  of  speech,  better 
subserved  the  moral  purposes  he  had  in  view.* 

*  Thus  Dr  Owen  on  this  subject,  who  was  no  superficial  expositor  of  the  sacred 
oracles  on  other  subjects : — "  The  apostle  (Rom.  vi.  3-5)  is  dehorting  from  sin,  ex- 
horting to  holiness  and  new  obedience,  and  gives  this  argument  from  the  necessity 
of  it,  and  our  ability  for  it,  both  taken  from  our  initiation  into  the  virtue  of  the 
death  and  life  of  Christ  expressed  in  our  baptism ;  that  by  virtue  of  the  death  and 
burial  of  Christ,  we  should  be  dead  unto  sin,  sin  being  slain  thereby;  and  by  vir- 
tue of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  we  should  be  quickened  imto  newness  of  life,  as 
Peter  declares,  1  Pet.  iii.  21.  Our  being  buried  with  Him,  and  our  being  planted 
together  in  the  likeness  of  His  death,  and  likeness  of  His  resurrection,  is  the  same 
with  '  our  old  man  being  crucified  with  him,'  (ver.  6,)  and  the  destroying  of  the  body 
of  sin,  and  our  being  raised  from  the  dead  with  Him ;  which  is  all  that  is  intended 
in  the  place.  There  is  not  one  word,  nor  one  expression,  that  mentioiis  any  re- 
semblance between  dijipiug  under  water  and  the  death  and  burial  of  Christ,  nor 
one  word  that  mentions  a  resemblance  between  our  rising  out  of  the  water  and 
the  resurrection  of  Christ.  Our  being  buried  with  Him  by  baptism  into  death, 
(ver.  4,)  is  our  being  planted  together  in  the  likeness  of  His  death,  (ver.  5.)  Our 
being  planted  together  in  the  likeness  of  His  death,  is  not  our  being  dipped 
under  water,  but  the  crucifying  of  the  old  man,  (ver.  6.)  Our  being  raised  up 
with  Christ  from  the  dead,  is  not  our  rising  from  under  the  water,  but  our  walking 
in  newness  of  life,  (ver.  4,)  by  virtue  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  (1  Pet.  iii.  21.) 
That  baptism  is  not  a  sign  of  the  death,  burial,  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  is  clear 
from  hence — because  an  instituted  sign  is  a  sign  of  the  gospel  grace  participated,  or 
to  he  participated.  If  dipping  be  a  sign  of  the  burial  of  Christ,  it  is  not  a  sign  of 
a  gospel  grace  particii^ated ;  for  it  may  be  where  there  is  none,  nor  any  exhibited." 
Again : — "  That  interpretation  which  would  enervate  the  apostle's  argument  and 
design,  our  comfort  and  duty,  is  not  to  be  admitted.  But  this  interpretation,  that 
baptism  is  mentioned  here  as  the  sign  of  Christ's  burial,  would  enervate  the 
apostle's  argument  and  design,  our  comfort  and  duty;  and  therefore  it  is  not  to 
be  admitted.  The  minor  is  thus  proved;  the  argument  and  design  of  the  apostle, 
aa  was  before  declared,  is  to  exhort  and  encourage  unto  mortification  of  sin  and 
new  obedience,  by  virtue  of  power  received  from  the  death  and  life  of  Christ, 
whereof  a  pledge  is  given  us  in  our  baptism.  But  this  is  taken  away  by  this  in- 
■  terpretation ;  for  we  may  be  so  buried  with  Christ,  and  planted  into  the  death  of 
Christ  by  dipping,  and  yet  have  no  power  derived  from  Christ  for  the  crucifying 
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§  23.  (Third,)  We  now  proceed  to  inquire  whether  the  verdict 
of  very  eminent  literary  characters  does  not  corroborate  the  doc- 
trine contained  in  our  general  thesis — viz.,  That  baptize  and  baj)- 
tism,  at  least  when  sacramentally  used,  are  generic  terms : — 

(1.)  Witsius : — "The  sacred  rite  consists  [1.]  in  the  application 
of  the  water  to  the  body  of  the  person  to  be  baptized ;  [2.]  in 
pronouncing  a  certain  form  of  words.  We  are  not  to  suiDpose 
that  immersion  is  so  necessary  to  baptism  as  that  it  cannot  be 
duly  performed  by  perfusion  or  aspersion ;  for  both  pouring  and 
sprinkling  are  defensible.  And  though  we  could  find  out  for  cer- 
tain that  the  apostles  dipped,  it  does  not  thence  follow  that  they 
always  observed  this  method.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  three 
thousand  who  were  baptized  in  one  day  (Acts  ii.  41)  had  the 
water  poured  or  sjDrinkled  on  them,  than  that  they  were  dipped ; 
for  it  is  not  likely  that  men,  so  much  emjjloyed  in  preaching  the 
word  as  the  apostles  were,  could  have  leisure  for  so  tedious  and 
troublesome  a  work  as  the  immersion  of  so  many  thousands.  Nor 
is  it  probable  that  Cornelius,  and  Lydia,  and  the  jailer,  who,  with 
their  families,  were  baptized  in  private  houses,  had  baptisteries  at 
hand  in  which  they  could  be  totally  immersed.  Vossius  (Disput, 
i.  De  Baptis.,  th.  ix.)  produces  instances  of  perfusion  from  anti- 
quity. Ba'rrri^€Lv  is  more  generally  used  for  any  kind  of  ablu- 
tion, as  Luke  xi.  88.  Dominicus  a  Soto,  therefore,  (Distinct,  iii., 
quest,  un.  art.  7,)  says  well, — '  In  baj)tism  there  is  something 
that  concerns  the  essence  of  it,  as  ablution,  according  to  Eph.  v.  26, 
where  the  apostle  calls  baptism  "  the  washing  of  water ; "  but 
something  is  accidental — to  wit,  that  the  ablution  be  done  by  this 
or  the  other  mode.' " — (Econ.  Foed.,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  xvi.,  §  12,  14. 

(2.)  Calvin : — "  Whether  he  who  is  baptized  {qui  tingitur)  be 
dipt,  and  that  thrice  or  once,  or  whether  he  be  only  sprinkled  with 

water  poured  on  him,  it  matters  not  in  the  least Then  the 

minister  pours  {effundit)  water  on  the  child,  saying,  '  N.,  I  baptize 
thee,'"  &c. — Institut.  Christ.  Relig.,  lib,  iv.,  cap.  xv.,  §  19.  Tract. 
Theol.,  De  Form.  Sacram.  Administ.  inusum  Eccles.  Genev.,  Oper., 
tom.  viii.,  p.  34.     Ed.  Amstel.,  1667. 

(3.)  Limborch  : — "  It  may  here  be  asked,  whether  immersion  be 
so  necessary  as  that  there  is  no  baptism  without  it?   Ans.,  It  does 

of  sin,  and  for  the  quickening  of  us  to  obedience." — Dr  Owens  Tract  on  Infant 
Baptism  and  Dipping,  ap.  Collect,  of  Serm.,  p.  581.  [Vol.  xvi.,  pp.  267,  268, 
Johnstone  &  Hunter's  Ed.] 
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not  seem  to  be  so  necessary.  Baptism  is  duly  administered  by 
sprinkling  only.  There  are  not  wanting  arguments  to  prove  that 
baptism  was,  even  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  administered 
by  sjirinkling ;  for,  as  some  argue,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  but  that 
among  the  three  thousand  converted  and  baptized,  (Acts  ii.  41,) 
there  were  some  women,  and  the  promiscuous  dipping  of  them 
into  water  with  the  men  would  have  been  against  the  rules  of 
decency  and  modesty ;  therefore  it  is  moi'e  probable  that  they 
were  baptized  by  sprinkling  or  pouring  on  of  water,  than  that 
they  were  immersed  or  dipped  into  it.  Besides,  say  they,  it  is 
incredible  that  there  should  be  in  Jerusalem,  especially  in  the 
place  where  Teter  preached,  such  a  quantity  of  water  at  hand  as 
was  sufficient  for  the  immersing  of  so  great  a  number  of  converts. 
Let  this  be  as  it  will,  baptism,  we  say,  is  duly  administered  by 
SPRINKLING  only." — Complete  Syst.  of  Div.,  book  v.,  chap,  xxii., 
§  2 ;  Mr  Jones's  Translation. 

(4.)  Turretinus : — "  The  term  baptism  is  of  Greek  origin,  de- 
duced from  the  word  ^dTrra,  which  is  to  tinge  and  imbue ;  ^air- 
Ti^etv,  to  dye,  and  to  immerse.  But  because  almost  everything  is 
wont  to  be  dipped  and  tinged  that  it  may  be  washed,  and  they 
who  are  immersed  are  wont  to  be  cleansed,  hence  it  comes  to  pass? 
that,  as  among  the  Hebrews  tabal,  which  the  LXX.  translate  bap- 
tize, (2  Kings  V.  14,)  is  also  taken  for  rachatz,  which  is  to  wash  ; 
so  among  the  Greeks  the  word  IBaTrrii^eLv,  by  a  metalepsis,  is  taken 
for  the  same,  [to  wash'\ — Mark  vii.  4,  '  When  the  Jews  come  from 
the  market,  they  eat  not,  except  they  wash,'  eav  fii]  /BaTrruj-avTai. 
Nor  ought  we  otherwise  to  understand  the  baptisms  of  cups,  of 
pots,  and  of  beds,  in  use  among  the  Jews ;  and  the  divers  bap- 
tisms enjoined  upon  them,  (Heb.  ix.  10 ;)  and  the  superstitious 
ivashings  received  from  the  tradition  of  the  elders,  (Mark  vii.  4,  5.) 
Hence  the  Pharisees,  on  that  account,  are  called  by  Justin,  baptists." 
— Instit.  Theol.,  loc.  xix.,  qusest.  xi.,  §  4. 

§  24.  (5.)  Dr  Owen  : — "  BaTrri^co  signifies  to  ivash ;  as  in- 
stances out  of  all  authors  may  be  given  :  Suidas,  Hesychius,  Julius 
Pollux,  Phavorinus,  and  Eustachius.  No  one  instance  can  be 
given  in  the  Scripture  wherein  /SaTrrt^o)  doth  necessarily  signify 
either  to  dip  or  plunge.  jSa-Krit/co  may  be  considered  either  as  to 
its  original,  natural  sense,  or  as  to  its  mystical  use  in  the  ordi- 
nance. This  distinction  must  be  observed  concerning  many  other 
words  in  the  New  Testament,  as  iKKkrjo-ia,  'xeipoTovia,  and  others, 
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which  have  a  peculiar  sense  in  their  mystical  use.  Wherefore  in 
this  sense,  as  the  word  is  applied  unto  the  ordinance,  the  sense  of 
[the  essentiality  of]  dipj^ing  is  utterly  excluded.  And  though  as 
a  mere  external  mode  it  may  be  used,  provided  the  person  dipped 
be  naked,  yet  to  urge  it  as  necessai'y  overthrows  the  nature  of 
the  sacrament.  For  the  original  and  natural  signification  of  it, 
it  signifies  to  c^tp,  to  plunge,  to  dye,  to  ivash,  to  cleanse.  I  have 
not  all  those  [authors]  quoted  to  the  contrary.  In  the  quotations 
of  them  whom  I  have,  if  it  be  intended  that  they  say  it  signifies 
to  dip  and  not  to  wash,  or  to  dip  only,  there  is  neither  truth  nor 
honesty  in  them  by  whom  they  are  quoted.  Scapula  is  one,  a 
common  book  ;  and  he  gives  it  the  sense  of  lavo,  abtiio — ^to  wash, 
smdwash  away.  Stephanus  is  another,  and  he  expressly  in  sundry 
places  assigns  lavo  and  ahluo  to  be  also  the  sense  of  it.  In  Suidas, 
the  great  treasury  of  the  Greek  tongue,  it  is  rendered  by  made- 
facio,  lavo,  ahluo,  purgo,  mundo.  I  must  say,  and  will  make  it 
good,  that  no  honest  man  who  understands  the  Greek  tongue  can 
deny  the  word  to  signify  to  rvash,  as  well  as  to  dip." — Complete 
Collect,  of  8erin.  and  Tracts,  pp.  580,  581,  [vol.  xvi.,  pp.  266,  267. 
Edin.  Ed.] 

(6.)  Lightfoot : — "  The  application  of  water  is  necessary  for  the 
essence  of  baptism ;  but  the  application  in  this  or  that  mode  indi- 
cates a  circumstance.  To  denote  this  ablution  by  a  sacramental 
sign,  the  sprinhling  of  water  is  equally  sufficient  as  immersion 
into  luater,  since  the  former  in  reality  argues  an  ablution  and  puri- 
fication AS  WELL  AS  the  latter." — Hor.  Hebr.  in  Matt.  iii.  6. 

(7.)  Vossius  : — "  But  from  the  other  import,  whereby  ^airri^etv 
signifies  ahluere,  [to  wash  or  purify,'\  it  is  transferred  to  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Sjjirit ;  that  is  to  say,  because,  that  He  might  wash 
[or  purify]  the  soul,  He  is  poured  out  on  it,  as  luater  is  poured : 
even  as  Joel  speaks,  chap.  ii.  28 ;  and  from  thence  Peter,  Acts  ii. 
17 ;  likewise  Paul,  Tit.  iii.  6." — De  Baptis.,  disput.  i.,  p.  344. 

(8.)  Beza : — "  The  reality  of  baptism  is  the  sprinkling  of  the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  remission  of  sins  and  the  imputation 
of  His  righteousness,  which  are  as  it  were  displayed  before  our 
eyes  in  the  sign  of  outiuard  sprhdding.  Are  they,  therefore,  im- 
properly baptized,  who  are  sprinkled  with  water  only  cast  on 
them  ?  No.  What  is  in  that  action  [of  baptizing]  merely  sub- 
stantial, [or  strictly  essential,]  to  wit,  the  ablution  of  water,  is 
rightly  observed  by  the  Church  [by  sprinkling.]     But  ^airrC^eiv 
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signifies  tingere,  to  dye,  or  stain,  seeing  it  comes  immediately  from 
(BuTrTeiv ;  and,  since  tingenda,  the  things  to  be  dyed  or  stained, 
are  [commonly]  dipped,  it  signifies  to  make  ivet  and  to  dip. 
BaTrrlaovraL,  Viilg.  haptizentiir,  which  Erasmus  hath  deservedly 
changed  for  loti  fuerint,  since  here  it  is  not  treated  concerning 
that  solenm  ablution,  to  which,  as  before  mentioned,  the  term 
baptismus,  ba^jtism,  has  been  long  appropriated  and  consecrated 
by  the  usage  of  all  Churches." — Tract.  Theolog.,  vol.  i.,  p.  28  ;  vol. 
iii.,  p.  195  ;  A  nnot.  in  Matt.  iii.  W,  et  Mark  vii.  4. 

(9.)  Tilenus  : — "  Although  immersion  might  have  been  formerly 
more  customary  than  aspersion,  especially  in  Judea  and  other 
M^arm  countries,  yet  since  the  circumstance  of  immersion  does 
not  belong  to  the  substance  of  baptism,  the  analogy  of  the  sacra- 
ment may  be  retained,  no  less  by  sprinkling  than  by  dipping. 
Here,  in  an  especial  manner,  are  exhibited  to  us  the  remission  of 
sins  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  sanctification  by  His  Sj)irit. 
Baptism,  if  we  regard  the  etymology  of  the  word,  signifies  immer- 
sion, and  also  asjDcrsion,  in  which  sense  it  is  used,  Mark  vii.  4 ; 
and,  by  consequence,  washing.  Baptism  in  general  signifies  either 
immersion,  or  ablution,  or  perfusion." — De  Bapt,  disj?.  i.,  thes.  ii. 
XV. ;  Syntag.  de  Bapt.,  i.,  thes.  x, ;  Tlieol.  Syst.,  p.  1077. 

(10.)  Pasor  : — "  Bdirrio  is  derived  from  /Satu,  for  which  is  used 
^alvco,  from  the  Hebrew  ba,  [signifying  motion,  going  or  coming] 
— ^aTTTOfxat,  to  dip,  imbue,  infect ;  Rev.  xix.  3,  a  garment  tinged 
or  stained  with  blood.  ^d(f>7](T0fxat,  tingar,  Lev.  xi.  32,  ^a(f>r}aeTac 
ek  vSoyp.  Hieron. :  tingetur  aqua,  shall  be  cleansed,  or  purified, 
by  water.*  ^aTrrl^co,  to  immerse,  to  ivash,  to  baptize :  Matt.  iii. 
1],  BaTTTL^co  vfMd<i  iv  vSari,  Bajitizo  vos  aqua, — I  baptize  you 
with  water ;  iv,  being  an  Hebraism,  is  here  redundant." — Lexic. 
Lond.,  1G44. 

(11.)  Casaubon  : — "Immersion  is  not  necessary  to  bajjtism, 
since  the  force  and  efficacy  of  this  mystery  does  not  consist  therein. 
It  was  not  without  some  ground  of  plea  that  some  have  long  ago 
insisted  on  immersing  the  whole  body  in  the  ceremony  of  baptism  ; 
urging  the  word  jSairrl^etv.  But  their  opinion  has  been  deservedly 
long  since  exploded  ;  for  the  force  and  energy  of  this  m3^stery  con- 
sist not  in  that  circumstance." — In  Matt.  iii.  6. 

(12.)  Cradock  : — "In  baptism  there  are  two  parts — 1.  The  out- 

*  "  See  al.so  Dr  Pococke,  who  was  not  behind  the  chief  of  the  Rabbis  in  Hebrew 
literature ;  Not.  Miscell.,  cap.  ix.,  p.  388." 
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ward  ;  2.  The  inward.  In  the  outivard  part  there  are  three  things 
considerable  :  the  outward  element,  water  ;  the  action  of  aj^plying 
the  water,  by  speinkling  oe  dipping  ;  the/o7'm  of  administering 
or  applying  the  water,  viz.,  in  the  name,  &c.  Sprinkling  is  as 
significant,  as  to  the  main  ends  of  baptism,  as  dipping ;  therefore 
the  blood  of  Christ,  which  is  signified  by  baptism,  is  called  the 
blood  of  sprinkling,  (Heb.  xii.  24,  1  Pet.  i.  2.)  And  sprinkling 
comes  nearer  the  baptism  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  than 
dipping  doth,  (1  Cor.  x.  2.)  Surely  the  children  of  Israel  were  not 
dipped  in  the  cloud,  but  only  sprinkled  with  it,  that  is,  with  some 
drops  that  fell  from  it;  nor  dipped  in  the  Red  Sea,  but  only 
touched  it  with  their  feet,  or  else  possibly  some  drops  from  the 
waves  of  it  might  be  blown  by  the  wind.  Besides,  [supposing 
the  apostolic  mode  were  immersion,]  we  do  not  find  that  our 
Saviour  and  the  apostles  [any  more  than  the  Jews]  continued 
every  ci7xumstance  that  ivas  in  use  in  the  first  institution  of  the 
sacrament  of  the  passover ;  therefore,  some  circumstances  may  be 
varied  according  to  Christian  prudence,  provided  we  keep  close  to 
the  main  of  the  institution,  and  the  ends  of  it.  To  conclude  this 
particular:  baptising  is  any  kind  of  eeligious  washing  or 
SPEINKLING,  in  the  name,  &c.,  duly  performed  by  a  person  rightly 
qualified  for  it.  The  iniuard  part  of  baptism,  or  the  spiritual 
mysteries  therein  signified,  are  these  two :  the  blood  of  Christ 
sprinkled  upon  the  soul  for  the  washing  away  the  guilt  of  sin  ;  the 
grace  of  Christ  p)Oured  into  the  soul,  purging  out  the  power  and 
dominion  of  sin  by  regeneration  and  sanctification." — Knowl.  and 
Pract,  Supplem.,  p.  111. 

§25  (13.)  Usher: — "The  word  baptism  in  general  signifieth 
any  washing.  What  is  the  second  sacramental  action?  The 
action  of  washing ;  that  is,  of  applying  the  sacramental  water 
unto  the  party  to  be  baptized,  diving  or  dipping  him  into  it,  or 
sprinkling  him  with  it,  in  the  name,  &c.  Neither  dipping  is  es- 
sential to  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  or  sprinkling,  but  only  wash- 
ing and  applying  water  to  the  body,  as  a  cleanser  of  the  filth 
thereof." — Body  of  Div.,  pp.  411-413. 

(14.)  Winderlinus  : — "  Baptism  is  the  first  sacrament  of  the  New 
Testament,  wherein  they  who  are  in  the  covenant  of  God  are 
sprinkled  and  [thereby,  in  the  religious  or  ceremonial  sense  of  the 
word]  luashed.   The  matter  of  which  baptism  consists  is — 1 .  Water ; 
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2.  Immersion  or  aspersion." — Christ.   Theol,  lib.  i.,   cap.   xxii., 
thes.  iv.,  pp.  358,  363. 

(15.)  Walaeus  and  Michzelis  a  Gogh: — " BaTrrco  and  (SaTrrL^o), 
from  whence  comes  ^a7rTLa/xo<;,  signify,  properly,  to  tinge  and  to 
wash.  The  ritual  or  ceremonial  sign  in  this  sacrament  is  a  baptiza- 
tion  or  washing  'in  the  name  of  the  Father,'  &c.,  as  Christ  has 
expressly  commanded,  (Matt,  xxviii.  and  Mark  xvi.)  But  there  is 
no  express  command  left  us  whether  we  should  use  immersion  or 
aspersion,  and  examples  of  asj^ersion  no  less  than  immersion  may 
be  discovered  in  the  Scriptures." — Synops.  Pm-ior.  Theol,  disput. 
xliv.,  thes.  iii.  xviii. 

(16.)  Chemnitz  : — "Paul,  that  infallible  interpreter,  says,  that  to 
baptize  is  to  cleanse  or  jDurify  by  the  quashing  of  water  through  the 
word,  (Eph.  v.,  Tit.  iii.,  Acts  ii.)  Whether  the  application  of  the 
water  be  made  by  dipiying,  tinging,  pouring,  or  sprinkling,  it  is  a 
BAPTIZATION  ;  for  it  is  a  cleansing  or  ablution  by  the  washing  of 
water  :  and  immersion  under  water  is  not  necessarily  required  to 
washing.  The  command  of  Christ  therefore  is,  that  there  should 
be  in  baptism  an  ablution  by  the  washing  of  water  ;  but  by  what 
mode  that  should  be  done,  whether  by  dipping,  tinging,  perfusion, 
or  aspersion,  Christ  hath  not  prescribed." — Exam.  Concil.  Trident., 
p.  ii.,  p.  122. 

(17.)  Liturgia  Tigurina : — '•'  The  godmother  goeth  near  the 
minister,  and  holdeth  the  child  over  the  font,  and  the  minister 
POUEETH  three  handfuls  of  water  upon  the  child's  forehead,  saying, 
'N,  N.,  I  BAPTIZE  thee,  in  the  name  of  God,  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen.'  " — The  Form  of  Com.  Prayers 
practised  in  all  the  Churches  of  the  City  and  Canton  of  Zurich  in 
Switzerland ;  and  in  some  other  adjacent  countries,  p.  89.  Lond., 
1693. 

(18.)  English  Rubric  : — "  Then  the  priest  shall  take  the  child 
into  his  hands,  and  shall  say  to  the  godfathers  and  godmothers, 
'Name  this  child.'  And  then  naming  it  after  them,  (if  they  shall 
certify  him  that  the  child  may  well  endure  it,)  he  shall  dip  it  in 
the  water  discreetly  and  warily,  saying,  '  N.,  I  baptize  thee  in  the 
name,'  &c.  But  if  they  certify  that  the  child  is  weak,  it  shall 
suffice  to  pour  water  ujjon  it,  saying  the  foresaid  words,  '  N.,  I 
baptize  thee,'  "  &c. — The  Book  of  Com.  Prayer. 

(19.)  Markius  : — "Baptism  originally  denotes  washing,  (Mark 
vii.  3,  4,)  as  it  is  also  otherwise  called  the  washing  of  water,  and 
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of  regeneration,  (Eph.  v.  26  ;  Tit.  iii.  5.)  The  Christian  baptism 
of  water  is  defined — the  first  sacrament  of  the  New  Testament,  in 
which,  by  the  ablution  of  the  body,  by  means  of  immersion,  in- 
fusion, or  aspersion  of  water,  performed  by  a  minister  of  the  gospel, 
the  spiritual  ablution  [or,  washing]  from  the  stain  and  guilt  of  sin 
by  the  Spirit  and  blood  of  Christ,  is  signified  and  sealed,  &c. — The 
action  to  be  performed  by  water  is  ablution;  whether  by  the 
immersion  of  the  whole  body,  or  by  sprinkling  or  pouring :  since 
the  word  baptize  is  a  general  term  denoting  a  luashing ;  and  thus 
[by  the  modes  last  mentioned]  the  apostles  also  seem  to  have 
sometimes  baptized,  (Acts  ii.  41,  x.  48,  xvi.  33.)" — Christ  Theol. 
Medulla,  caj?.  xxx.,  §  9. 

(20.)  Pictetus  : — "  The  word  baptism  is  derived  from  ^aTrreiv, 
which  is  to  tinge,  and  to  imhue ;  and  because  the  Hebrew  word 
tabal,  which  the  LXX.  render  by  jBaTrTi^eiv,  (2  Kings  v.  14,)  is 
used  for  rachatz,  which  signifies  to  wash,  hence  /SaTrri^eLv  is 
taken  for  simply  to  luash,  (Mark  vii.  4,)  and  from  thence  diverse 
luashings  are  mentioned  by  Paul,  (Heb.  ix.  10.)  The  word  jSair- 
TccrfjLo<i  does  not  less  denote  sprinkling  than  immersion.  The  Mus- 
covites err,  who  teach  that  immersion  is  of  the  essence  of  baptism  ; 
and  those  Greeks,  who,  in  the  Council  of  Florence,  called  the  Latins 
unhajjtized,  were  delirious." — Theol.  Christ,  lib.  xiv.,  cap.  iv,  §  6, 
17. 

§  26.  (21.)  Cornelius  [Bishop  of  Rome,  about  A.D.  254]  : — 
"Novatian,  having  fallen  into  a  dangerous  disorder,  and  as  was 
thought  very  like  to  die,  was  baptized  "in  the  bed  where  he  lay  by 
perfusion  {irepi'^^yOeL^) — if  it  may  be  called  a  baptism  which  he 
received,  since  he  did  not  obtain  after  his  recovery  what  was  neces- 
sary according  to  the  canon  of  the  Church — viz.,  confirmation  by 
the  bishop's  hands." — Epist  ad  Fabium  Antioch.,  ap.  Euseb.,  lib. 
vi.,  caj).  xliii. 

(22.)  Cyprian  : — "  In  baptism  {sacramento  salutari)  the  con- 
tagious spots  of  sin  are  not  washed  away  as  the  filth  of  the  skin 
and  body  in  a  carnal  and  secular  bath ;  as  if  there  were  need  of 
wash-balls,  a  bathing-vessel,  or  a  capacious  pool,  and  any  other 
conveniences,  whereby  the  body  is  washed  and  cleansed.  In  a 
different  manner  is  the  heart  of  a  believer  washed ;  the  human 
mind,  by  the  merits  of  Christ,  is  otherwise  purified.  In  the  sacra- 
ments of  salvation,  when  necessity  urges,  and  through  the  indul- 
gence of  God,  the  Divine  abridgements  [Divina  compendia,  i.e., 
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such  ablutions  as  did  not  remove  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  yet  were 
cZmneZ^-instituted  symbols  of  complete  purification]  convey  the 
whole  benefit  to  the  faithful.  Nor  let  any  one  think  it  strange 
that  the  sick,  when  they  are  baptized,  are  only  sprinkled  or  per- 
fused, since  the  Holy  Scripture  says  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  (chap. 
xxxvi.  25,  26,)  '  I  will  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you,  and  ye 
shall  be  clean;  from  all  your  filthiness,  and  from  all  your  idols, 
will  I  cleanse  you.  A  new  heart  also  will  I  give  you,  and  a  new 
spirit  will  I  put  within  you.'  It  is  also  said  in  Numbers,  (chap. 
xix.  ]  9,  20,)  &c.  '  And  again  the  Lord  sjDake  to  Moses,  [Num.  viii. 
6,  7,]  Take  the  Levites  from  among  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
cleanse  them.  And  thus  shalt  thou  do  unto  them,  to  cleanse 
them;  Sprinkle  water  of  purifying  upon  them."  And,  again,  the 
water  of  aspersion  is  pui'ijication.  From  whence  it  appears,  that 
sprinkling  is  sufficient  instead  of  immersion.  Or  if  any  one  shall 
think  that  they  are  not  at  all  benefited  who  are  only  besprinkled 
with  the  water  of  salvation,  let  them  not  be  imposed  upon  ;  and  if 
they  recover,  let  them  be  baptized !  But  if  they  cannot  be  baptized, 
as  having  been  already  sanctified  with  the  ecclesiastical  baptism, 
why  are  they  distressed  with  scruples?" — Epist,  Ixix.,  pp.  186,  187. 
Ed.  Oxon.,  1682. 

(23.)  Origen  : — "  Whence  had  you  [Pharisees]  the  persuasion 
that  Elias,  when  he  should  come,  would  baptize,  who  did  not,  in 
Ahab's  time,  baptize  the  ivood  upon  the  altar,  which  required  a 
washing,  in  order  that,  on  the  Lord's  appearing  by  fire,  it  might 
be  burned  ;  for  he  gave  orders  to  the  priests  to  perform  that  ? 
He,  therefore,  who  did  not  himself  then  baptize,  but  assigned 
that  work  to  others,  [1  Kings  xviii.  33,  '  Fill  four  barrels  of 
water,  and  pour  it  on  the  burnt  sacrifice,  and  on  the  iuood''\ 
how  was  it  likely  that  he,  who  was  to  come  according  to  Malachi's 
prediction,  should  baptize  V — Comment  in  Joan.,  Oper.,  tom. 
vii.,  p.  116.     Ed.  1668. 

(24.)  Frider.  Spanhemius  F.  : — "  The  form  of  baptism  in  use 
(cent,  ii.)  was  immersion,  or  (/caraSycri?)  the  plunging  of  the 
naked  body  in  water,  whether  men,  or  women,  or  infants  ;  and 
indeed  thrice,  in  reference  to  the  holy  Trinity — a  custom  stiU  in 
use  among  the  Orientals,  Due  regard  was  had  for  female  modesty 
in  baptism  by  the  appointed  deaconesses.  And  the  very  putting 
off  their  clothes,  and  nakedness,  had  with  them  a  moral  significa- 
tion.    Nevertheless,  the  infirm,  or  such  as  were  confined  to  their 
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beds,  were  sprinkled  there ;  which  baptism  was  termed  7r€pix^ai<i, 
perfusion.  And  this,  it  should  seem,  was  used  in  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem,  when  the  multitude  of  the  persons  to  be  baptized 
amounted  to  three  thousand,  and  presently  after  to  Jive  thousand, 
(Acts  ii.,  iv.,)  for  there  was  no  river  to  put  them  in." — Histor. 
Christ,  Secul.  II.,  sect.  iv. ;  De  Bapt,  Oper.,  j).  G22.  Ed.  Lugd., 
1701. 

§  27.  (25.)  Mr  John  Wesley : — "  The  matter  of  this  sacrament 
is  water ;  which,  as  it  has  a  natural  power  of  cleansing,  is  the 
more  fit  for  this  symbolical  use.  Baptism  is  performed  by  wash- 
ing, dipping,  or  sprinkling,  the  person,  in  the  name,  &c.  I  say,  by 
washing,  dipping,  OE  sprinkling,  because  it  is  not  determined  in 
Scrijsture  in  which  of  these  ways  it  shall  be  done  ;  neither  by  any 
express  precept,  nor  by  any  such  example  as  clearly  proves  it,  nor 
by  the  force  and  meaning  of  the  word  baptize.  That  there  is  no 
express  precept,  all  calm  men  allow ;  neither  is  there  any  conclusive 
example.  John's  baptism  in  some  things  agreed  with  Christ's,  in 
others  differed  from  it.  But  it  cannot  be  certainly  proved  from 
ScrijDture  that  even  John's  was  performed  by  dipping.  Nor  can 
it  be  proved  that  the  baptism  of  our  Saviour,  or  that  administered 
by  His  disciples,  was  by  immersion ;  no,  nor  that  of  the  eunuch 
baptized  by  Philip,  though  they  both  '  went  down  into  the  water,' 
for  that  going  dotun  may  relate  to  the  chariot,  and  implies  no 
determinate  depth  of  water :  it  might  be  up  to  their  knees,  or 
not  be  above  their  ankles.  And  as  nothing  can  be  determined 
from  Scripture  precept  or  example,  so  neither  from  the  force  or 
meaning  of  the  word  ;  for  the  words  baptize  and  baptism  do  not 
necessarily  imply  dipping,  but  are  used  in  other  senses  in  several 
places.  That  washing  or  cleansing  is  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word  baptize  is  testified  by  the  greatest  scholars  and  most  proper 
judges  in  this  matter." — Works,  vol.  xix.,  p.  275. 

(26.)  J.  Forbesius  : — "  With  respect  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism, 
by  whatever  mode  it  be  administered,  both  the  ancient  fathers  and 
those  who  succeeded  them  agreed  that  it  is  not  necessary  there 
should  be  a  real  ablution  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh ;  but  what  is  com- 
monly called  a  ivashing,  by  the  contact  or  application  of  water  to 
the  body  by  another,  who  is  a  qualified  minister  ;  and  that  by 
this  application,  lawfully  made,  is  represented  the  spiritual  contact 
or  application  of  the  blood  of  Christ  to  the  baptized  subject :  by 
which  spiritual  contact  or  application  a  person  is  truly  washed  and 
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cleansed  from  his  sins.  Hence  that  saying  of  Augustine — '  Whence 
has  water  such  virtue  that  it  shoukl  touch  the  body  and  tvash  the 
heart  ? ' — Tract.  Ixxx.,  in  Evang.  Johan.  '  Nor  is  it  necessary/ 
says  Scotus,  '  that  there  should  be  an  ablution, — as  that  is  contra- 
distinguished from  washing,  and  includes  the  removal  of  filth 
from  the  body  by  the  contaction  of  water, — but  a  washing  of  the 
body,  so  called  in  general,  by  water  acting  upon  it  to  another 
purpose,  is  sufficient ;  which  implies  nothing  else  but  that  it  is 
necessary  a  contaction  of  the  body  by  means  of  water  should  be 
effected  by  another  causing  that  contact.' — Scot,  in  iv.  Sent,  dist. 
iii.,  q.  3.  But  universal  antiquity  hath  given  its  suffrage,  that 
this  contact  may  be  done  either  by  immersion  or  hy  sprinkling. 
But  the  dipping  even  of  infants  was  more  usual  down  to  the  times 
of  Gregory  and  Isidore." — Instruct.  Hist.  Theol,  lib.  x.,  cap.  ix., 
§  57,  p.  504..     Gen.  ]  680. 

(27.)  Dr  Featly  : — "  BaTnl^oa  is  put  generally  for  luashing, 
(Luke  xi.  38 ;  Heb.  ix,  10  ;  Mark  vii.  4  ;)  IBairTi^wvTai,  they 
baptized  themselves.  Christ  nowhere  require th  clipping,  but  only 
baptizing ;  which  word  (as  Hesychius,  Scapula,  and  Budeus,  the 
great  masters  of  the  Greek  tongue,  make  good  by  very  many  in- 
stances and  allegations  out  of  classic  writers)  iraporteth  no  more 
than  ablution  or  tuashing.  BaTrrl^to,  (say  they  in  their  lexicons 
and  commentaries,)  lava ;  /SuTrrLa-fia,  lavatio,  ablutio,  which  may 
be  done  without  dipping." — In  Leigh's  Grit.  Sacra. 

(28.)  Peter  Martyr: — "But  this  purification,  whether  we  are 
dipped,  or  perfused,  or  sprinkled,  or  by  luhatever  mode  we  are 
washed  with  water,  is  very  appositely  represented  in  baptism." — 
In  1  Cor.  X. 

(29.)  Zanchius  : — "Baptism  is  the  washing  of  water  by  the  word, 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  &c. ;  for  thus  the  apostle  speaks  when 
he  calls  it  '  the  washing  of  water  by  the  word  : '  saying,  that  the 
Church  is  sanctified  by  Christ,  and  p)urified,  or  cleansed,  with  the 
washing  of  water  by  the  word,  (Eph.  v.  26.)  The  matter  is  water ; 
\.\\Qforni  is  the  word  ;  and  the  word  added  to  the  element  makes 
the  sacrament.  Wherefore  the  apostle  joins  both,  the  water  and 
the  word.  Nor  does  he  say  simply  with  water,  but  with  the  luash- 
ing  of  luater,  teaching  us  that  tlie  mere  water  is  not  the  sacrament 
of  baptism,  but  the  administration  of  water ;  that  is,  that  sacred 
action  whereby  the  body  is  washed  with  external  water.  In  what 
iiianner  baptism  is  to  be  administered,  whether  the  persons  should 
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be  dipped  in  luater,  or  only  their  heads  sprinlded  luith  luater, 
Christ  heath  nowhere  determined.  This  word  signifies  as  well  to 
tinge,  and  simply  to  wash,  as  to  dip.  In  Acts  ii.,  since  we  read  of 
three  thousand  being  baptized  by  Peter,  it  seems  probable  that 
their  heads  were  sprinkled  with  a  little  water.  The  apostles,  as 
far  as  we  can  collect  from  their  writings,  had  no  certain  (vasa) 
vessels  or  receptacles  instituted  and  determined  for  that  purpose, 
but  the  churches  had/ree  27e7-mission  to  baptize  by  what  method 
they  chose.  Nevertheless,  afterwards,  there  were  in  the  church 
vessels  appointed,  made  in  the  form  of  a  tomb,  in  which  infants 
were  immersed,  and  hence  they  were  called  haptisteries.  And 
although  baptism  be  received  by  those  of  the  Church  of  Kome,  it 
ought  not  to  be  repeated ;  because  it  is  administered  with  the  true 
element,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit." — 
Oper.,  torn,  iv.,  cap.  xvi.,  De  Cidtit  Dei  Exter.  Artie.  De  Bapt, 
pp.  440,  486,  493,  tom.  vii.,  Miscel,  p.  86. 

(30.)  Parseus : — "  Baptism  among  the  Greeks  is  any  kind  of 
washing  or  ablution,  whether  it  be  by  immersion  or  aspersion."' — 
In  Heh.  ix.  10. 

(31.)  Musculus  : — "  As  to  the  immersion  of  the  infant  to  be  bap- 
tized, we  judge  that  this  is  not  so  necessary  as  that  the  churches 
were  not  free  to  baptize  either  by  dipping  or  sprinkling.  That 
this  liberty  was  preserved  in  the  churches  we  may  see  in  Augustine, 
(De  Eccles.  Dogmat.,  cap.  Ixxiv.)  '  The  person  to  be  baptized,'  saith 
Augustine,  '  is  either  sprinkled  with  water,  or  dipped  in  it.'  And 
Cyprian  (lib.  iv.,  epist.  vii.,  ad  Magnum)  defends  the  use  of  sjDrink- 
ling  in  baptism." — Loci  Comni.  de  Bapt. 

§  28.  (32.)  Ursinus  : — "  The  word  baptism  signifieth  a  dipping 
in  water,  or  sprinkling  with  water.  Those  of  the  East  Church  were 
dipped,  their  whole  body,  in  the  water ;  those  of  the  North,  in  colder 
countries,  are  only  sprinkled  with  water.  This  circumstance  is  of 
no  moment  or  weight,  for  washing  may  be  either  by  dipping  or 
sprinkling ;  and  baptism  is  a  washing.  The  catechism  definition 
is,  '  Baptism  is  an  outward  washing  with  water,  commanded  by 
Christ,'  "  &c. — Sum  of  Christ.  Relig.,  Translated  by  Parrie,  part  ii., 
q.  69,  p.  695. 

(33.)  Dr  "Watts  : — "  The  Greek  word  haptizo  signifies  to  wash 
anything,  properly  by  water  coming  over  it.  Now  there  are 
several  ways  of  such  washing — viz.,  sprinkling  water  on  it  in  small 
quantity,  pouring  water  on  it  in  larger  quantity,  or  dipping  it  under 
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water  either  in  part  or  in  whole.  And  since  this  seems  to  be  left 
undetermined  in  Scripture  to  one  particidar  mode,  therefore  any 
of  these  ways  of  washing  may  be  sufficient  to  answer  the  purpose 
of  this  ordinance.  Now  that  the  Greek  word  signifies  luashing  a 
thing  in  genet^al  by  water  coming  over  it,  and  not  always  dipping, 
is  argued  by  learned  men,  not  only  from  ancient  Greek  authors, 
but  from  the  New  Testament  itself,"  &c. — Berry-street  Sermons, 
ser.  xxxvii.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  156.  Ed.  1757.  Also  his  Works,  vol  i., 
p.  820. 

(3-i.)  Lactantius : — "  When  Jesus  was  grown  up,  He  was  bap- 
tized (tinctus  est)  by  the  prophet  John  in  the  river  Jordan ;  not 
that  He  might  wash  away  His  own  sins  by  the  spiritual  laver,  for 
He  had  none,  but  for  an  external  purification :  that  as  He  had 
saved  the  Jews  by  circumcision,  so  also  He  might  save  the  Gen- 
tiles by  baptism,  that  is,  {pnirijici  roris  perfiisione,)  by  the  jyer- 
fusion  of  the  purifying  water." — Divin.  Tnstit.,  lib.  iv.,  §  15,  pp. 
351.,  365.     Ed.  Oxon.,  1684. 

(35.)  Perkins  : — "  Ba2:)tism  is  a  sacrament,  by  which  such  as  are 
within  the  covenant  are  ivashed  with  water  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  &e.  :  Matt,  xxviii.  1 9,  '  Go,  teach  all  nations,  haptizing 
them.'  Touching  the  name,  it  is  taken  six  ways  : — [1.]  It  signifies 
the  superstitious  washings  of  the  Pharisees,  who  bound  themselves 
to  the  baptisms  or  washings  of  cups  and  pots,  (Mark  vii.  4.)  [2.] 
It  signifies  the  tvashings  appointed  by  God  in  the  ceremonial  law, 
(Heb.  ix.  10.)  [3.]  It  signifies  that  washing  by  water  which  serves 
to  seal  the  covenant  of  the  New  Testament,  (Matt,  xxviii.  19.)  [4.]. 
It  signifies  by  a  metaphor  any  grievous  cross  or  calamity.  Thus 
the  passion  of  Christ  is  called  His  baptistn,  (Luke  xii.  50.)  [5.] 
It  signifies  the  bestowing  of  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  that  by  imposition  of  hands  of  the  apostles,  (Acts  i.  5, 
xi.  16.)  [6.]  It  signifies  the  whole  ecclesiastical  ministry,  (Acts 
xviii.  25.)  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  baptizing  signifies 
not  only  that  washing  which  is  by  diving  of  the  body,  but  also 
that  which  is  by  sprinkling.  Many  of  our  ancestors  heretofore 
liave  been  baptized  by  mass-priests,  and  never  received  any  bap- 
tism but  in  the  Church  of  Home.  Now  the  demand  is,  whether 
that  baptism  were  sufficient  or  no ;  and,  whether  they  must  be  re- 
baptized.  I  answer  thus :  Tiie  Romish  priest  is  no  minister  of 
God  and  Christ,  but  of  Antichrist,  in  that  he  offers  Christ  a  real 
sacrifice  for  the  quick  and  the  dead,  wherein  chiefly  stands  his 
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office  ;  yet  because  he  hath  been  and  is  designed  by  men  to  bap- 
tize, and  stands  in  the  room  of  a  lawful  minister,  Jds  action  is  NOT 
VOID.  For  though  he  be  not  a  minister  lawfully  called  to  baptize, 
yet  he  is  not  a  mere  private  man  ;  but  he  is  between  both, — that  is; 
one  called,  though  amiss,  through  ignorance  and  oversight  of  men, 
— and  consequently  stands  in  the  room  of  a  right  and  lawful 
minister.  In  things  done  there  be  two  kinds  of  faults :  one  in 
the  work,  another  in  the  worker.  A  fault  in  the  work  is  when 
the  action  itself  is  done  amiss  ;  and  it  may  be  done  amiss  in  sub- 
stance or  in  circumstance ;  and  if  the  fault  be  in  the  substance 
thereof,  it  is  indeed  a  nullity,  and  must  be  reputed  as  not  done. 
The  fault  of  the  worker  is,  when  an  action  of  a  lawful  calling  is 
done  by  one  that  is  not  called  lawfully.  Now  then,  when  the 
fault  of  an  action  is  not  done  in  the  work  itself,  but  in  the  person 
that  worketh  it,  it  is  not  to  be  reputed  a  nullity,  neither  to  be  re- 
versed as  nothing.  As  for  example,  one  called  lawfully  to  the 
ministry  baptizeth  infants  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  the 
Virgin  Mary :  here  is  a  fault  in  the  action  done,  and  that  in 
the  substance  of  baptism,  and  therefore  here  is  no  baptism, 
but  rather  a  profanation  of  the  ordinance  of  God.  Now  put 
the  case  further,  that  baptism  is  administered  by  a  man  that 
is  called,  though  not  lawfully :  I  say  if  there  be  no  [essential] 
fault  in  the  action,  but  only  in  the  man,  that  baptism  is  not 
to  be  reputed  a  nullity.  Whosoever  denieth  this  ground  of 
truth  overturns  the  regiment  of  kingdoms,  churches,  states,  and 
societies  whatsoever." — Works,  vol.  i.,  pp.  73,  765  ;  vol.  ii.,  p.  256. 
N.B. — This  eminent  Protestant  divine,  who  seldom  spared  any 
pillar  or  part  of  Popery  when  it  stood  in  his  way,  was  clearly  of 
opinion  (and  the  judgment  of  so  learned  a  polemic,  and  so  vener- 
able a  casuist,  claims  at  least  a  tribute  of  respect)  that  neither  the 
umuorthiness  of  the  administrator,  nor  the  specific  mode  of  using 
the  element,  could  justify  a  sound  Protestant  in  rejecting  the 
Popish  baptism  as  a  nullity;  while  he  takes  into  account  for  this 
purpose,  the  force  of  the  term  baptism,  the  nature  and  design  of 
the  institution,  the  analogy  of  faith,  and  the  principles  of  right 
reason, 

(36.)  Wilson: — "Baptism — dip^nnr^  into  water,  or  washing 
with  water:  1  Pet.  iii.  21,  'Whereof  baptism,'  &c.  Pouring  out, 
or  shedding  abroad,  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit :  Acts  xi.  16,  'Ye  shall 
be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Gliost,'  (Matt.  iii.  11,  Acts  i.  5.)     To 
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baptize  with  the  Spirit,  is  to  hestoiv  the  graces  of  the  Spirit.  To 
baptize :  to  dip  into  water — to  sprinMe  or  ivash  one's  body  sacra- 
mentally.  Thus  the  minister  baptizeth.  Matt.  iii.  11,  'I  baptize 
you  with  water,'  that  is,  outward  sacramental  washing.  The  min- 
ister baptizeth  by  sprinkling  with  water ;  God  baptizeth  by  bestow- 
ing the  gifts  of  His  Spirit." — Christ.  Diet. 

(37.)  Synod  of  Dort : — "  We  believe  and  confess  that  Jesus 
Christ,  having  abolished  circumcision,  hath  instituted  the  sacra- 
ment of  baptism  in  the  room  of  it ;  whereby  we  are  received  into 
the  Church  of  God,  and  are  separated  from  all  other  nations,  and 
from  all  other  foreign  or  false  religions ;  that  we  may  be  conse- 
crated or  devoted  to  Him  alone,  whose  character  and  mark  we 
bear.  And  hereby  we  have  a  testimony,  that  He  will  always  be 
our  God  and  proi^itious  Father.  Wherefore  He  hath  commanded 
that  all  who  are  His  should  be  baptized,  to  wit,  with  pure  water, 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
to  signify,  that  as  water  (in  nos  effusa)  poured  upon  us,  and  to  be 
seen  on  the  body  of  the  baptized,  and  sprinkling  it,  washes  the 
filth  off  the  body ;  so  also  the  blood  of  Christ  performs  the  same 
internally  in  the  soul  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  sprinkling  it,  and  cleans- 
ing it  from  its  sins,  and  regenerating  us  from  children  of  wrath, 
to  be  children  of  God.  We  believe  that  we  ought  to  be  baptized 
but  once,  with  that  one  baptism,  which  is  not  to  be  repeated  in 
future,  since  we  cannot  be  born  twice.  Nor  is  this  baptism 
serviceable  only  when  water  is  jjoured  upon  us  and  received  by  us, 
since  the  use  of  it  extends  itself  to  the  whole  course  of  our  life. 
Wherefore  we  detest  the  error  of  the  Anabaptists  ;  who  are  not  con- 
tent with  one  baptism  once  received,  and  who,  moreover,  condemn 
the  bajatism  of  infants  born  of  Christian  parents." — Corp.  Confess.  : 
Acta  Synodi  Dordrecht,  §  xxxiv.,  p.  143. 

(38.)  Confessio  et  Expositio  Fidei  Christianae  : — "  Baptism  was 
instituted  and  consecrated  by  God ;  and  John  first  baptized  '  qui 
Christum  aqua  in  Jordane  tinxit,'  who  tinged,  i.e.,  baptized,  Christ 
luith  water  in  Jordan.  From  Him  it  descended  to  the  apostles, 
who  also  themselves  baptized  with  water.  The  Lord  manifestly 
commanded  them  to  j^reach  the  gospel,  and  to  baptize  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  Peter, 
in  answer  to  the  Jews,  inquiring  what  they  ought  to  do,  said,  in 
the  Acts,  '  Let  every  one  of  you  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of 
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the  Holy  Ghost.  Wherefore  baptism  is  called  by  some,  the  initial 
sign  of  God's  people,  inasmuch  as  by  this  they  were  initiated  to 
God,  as  His  chosen.  There  is  only  one  baptism  in  the  Church  of 
God,  and  it  is  enough  to  be  once  baptized,  or  initiated  to  God. 
But  baptism  once  received,  continues  all  our  lifetime,  and  is  a 
perpetual  seal  of  our  adoption.  We  ai-e  internally  regenerated, 
purified,  and  renovated  by  God  through  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but 
externally  we  receive  the  seal  of  these  very  great  blessings  in  the 
water,  by  which  those  very  benefits  are  represented,  and  as  it  were 
exhibited  before  our  eyes.  Wherefore  we  are  baptized,  that  is, 
washed  or  sprinkled  with  visible  water.*  Moreover,  God  separates 
us,  by  the  symbol  of  baptism,  from  all  strange  religions  and  people, 
and  consecrates  us  to  Himself,  as  His  peculiar  possession." — Corp. 
Confess.,  p.  4)6.  N.B. — "  Subscripseruut  omnes  omnium  ecclesia- 
rum  Ohristi  in  Helvetia  ministri,  qui  sunt  Tiguri,  Bernse,  Glaronse, 
Basilese,  Scaphusii,  Abbatiscellse,  Sangalli,  Curioe  Rhetorum,  et 
apud  confffideratos,  in  ecclesiis  Evangelinm  profitentibus  cis  et 
ultra  Alpes,  Milhusii  item  et  Biennse,  qui^Dus  adjunxerunt  se  et 
ministri  ecclesia?,  qujse  est  Geneva3,  et  Neocomi,"  &c. — Pref. 

(39.)  Pococke  : — "  In  the  first  place,  the  word  haptisyn  does  not 
necessarily  denote  an  immersion  of  the  whole  body  in  water,  even 
when  used  to  express  {tebilaJi)  the  more  solemn  degree  of  wash- 
ing ;  since  it  is  spoken  of  him  who  only  intinges  even  his  hand, 
according  to  the  frequent  use  of  Jewish  tradition  and  discipline. 
Secondly,  The  same  word  is  sometimes  used  for  that  slighter  degree 
of  washing  which  is  performed  by  the  affusion  of  water,  and  it 
vidifferentli/  belongs  to  both;  which  perhaps  it  may  be  useful  to 
observe  against  those  who  morosely  and  over-scrupulously  urge 
the  force  of  the  word,  when  disputing  about  the  sacrament  of  bap- 
tism."— Not.  Miscell.  in  Port.  Mosis.,  cap.  ix. 

(40.)  Leigh  : — "  BaTni^w,  baptizo.  Mr  Laurence,  in  his  Treatise 
of  Baptism,  the  fifth  part,  saitli,  '  The  word  ^airrl^a)  signifies  pro- 
perly mergo,  imniergo,  that  is,  to  drown  (!)  or  sink  in  the  water, 
to  dip,  to  overwhelm,  to  plunge;  so  Chamier  says,  that  immer- 
sion expresseth  the  force  tov  ^aTTTt^ecv :  it  signifies  also  tingo,  to 
dije  or  colour,  quod  fit  immergendo ;  which  is  to  be  done  by 
dipping  into  the  coloui-,  overwhelming  and  drowning  in  it.-f*     So 

•   "  Ideoque  luaptizamiar,  id  est,  abluinnir,  aiit  aspergimur  aqua  visibili." 
t  Which  is  to  be  done;  that  is,  if  anytbiug  to  the  purpose, nothing  can  ie tinged 
or  coloured  without  immersing  it.     Something  like  Dr  Gill,  when  he  assertB, 
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Walasus,  a  learned  professor  of  these  parts,  says,  that  the  ancient 
Latins  expressed  the  word  /SaTrri^etv  per  tinctionein  et  inunda- 
tionem ;  iniindatio  is  overflowing.  This,  therefore,  is  the  material 
force  of  the  word.'  So  he."  To  which  Mr  Leigh  replies  : — "  I  can 
find  nothing  at  all  in  Chamier  favouring  your  opinion  of  immer- 
sion. Walseus  (De  Baptismo)  saith,  'Bdirrw  and  ^aTrrl^co  properly 
signifies  lavare  or  intingere  ;  as  Mark  vii.  4,  and  Luke  xi.  38.  It 
is  indicated  that  it  is  indifferent  whether  we  baptize  by  sprinkling 
or  immersion,  because  examples  of  both  are  found  in  Scripture.' 
I  suppose  tliat  which  I  have  quoted  in  my  Critica  out  of  the  best 
lexicographers,  and  that  I  here  quote  in  the  margent  out  of  two 
learned  doctors,  [Pococke  and  Lightfoot,]  may  suffice  to  take  off 
what  is  objected  by  Mr  Laurence  from  the  force  of  the  word. 
Schmidius,  on  Matt.  iii.  6,  saith,  jSaTneiv  is  to  tinge ;  from  whence 
^aiTTi^w.  Any  one,  therefore,  saith  he,  may  baptize  although  he 
should  not  immerse  in  water,  but  should  only  tinge  ivith  ivater, 
by  whatever  convenient  mode." — Crit.  Sacr.,  Supplem.  Ed.  1 662. 
§  29.  It  would  be  easy  to  collect  a  large  volume  of  passages  to 
the  same  import,  from  lexicographers,  critics,  and  commentators ; 
many  of  which  I  purposely  omit,  from  the  sole  motive  of  not 
swelling  the  present  work  and  being  tedious  to  the  reader.  Now 
I  venture  to  appeal  to  the  peruser  of  the  foregoing  pages,  whether 
the  verdict  of  many  very  eminent  literary  characters  does  not  cor- 
roborate the  doctrine  contained  in  our  general  thesis — viz..  That 
baptize  and  baptism,  at  least  when  sacramentally  used,  or  in  their 
New  Testament  legislative  meaning  and  force,  are  generic  terms  ? 
"  It  will  be  allowed,  I  think,  by  every  competent  and  imjjartial 
judge,  that  many  of  the  authors  from  whose  writings  these  quota- 
tions are  made  may  be  justly  numbered  among  the  first  literary 
characters  that  any  age  has  produced,  and,  therefore,  as  likely  to 
know  the  true  meaning  of  a  Greek  term  as  any  of  our  late 
opposers;"  and  they  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  term 
baptism  agrees  to  different  specific  modes,  such  as  immersion  and 
sprinkling  :  consequently,  cannot  be  immersion  exclusively,  but  is 
of  course  a  general  term. 

"  There  is  but  one  way  of  washing;  and  th^t  is  by  dipping! "  No,  reader,  you  can- 
not wash  your/«ce  but  you  must  dip  it !  Messrs  Laurence  and  Gill  might  have 
as  well  insisted  that  the  only  way  to  cut  off  a  man's  hair  from  his  head  is  to 
sever  the  head  from  the  body ;  or,  that  there  is  no  other  imy  to  kill  a  man  than 
by  the  specific  mode  of  stabbimj  ! 
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"Can  it  be  suppos^'"  says  ^Ir  R.  "without  impeaching  the 
•wisdom  or  goodness  of  Christ,  that  He  enacted  a  law  relating  to 
His  own  worship,  the  principal  term  in  which  is  obscure  and  am- 
hipiwus  ?  Can  it  be  imagined  that  He  intended  an  ambignity  so 
great  in  the  term  baptism,  which  prescribes  the  duty  to  be  per- 
formed, as  to  warrant  the  use  of  immersioti,  or  of  pouring,  or  of 
spritil-ling,  which  are  three  different  actions  ? "  WThy  not  I  What 
inconvenience  follows  ?  If  a  sovereign  enact  that  all  his  loving 
subjecTS  should  resort  to  some  place  of  worship  every  Lord's-day, 
would  he  be  blamable  for  not  specifying  the  mode  of  resorting, 
or  would  his  subjects  have  any  just  ground  of  complaint  for  not 
determining  whether  all  were  bound  to  the  same  manner  of  per- 
forming the  general  mandate  '{  Xay,  is  it  not  evident  that  the 
greater  the  latitude  of  signification,  the  less  danger  there  is  of 
mi^^ake,  and,  in  reality,  the  less  room  for  cavil  ?  If  the  generic 
idea  of  a  word  be  determinate,  there  is  little  reason  to  complain  of 
the  variety  of  specific  ones  contained  under  it  What  could  we 
think  of  a  soldier  who  should  quarrel  with  his  oflBcer  because 
when  he  gave  a  general  order  to  kiU*  to  slay,  or  to  put  to  death 
the  common  enemy  without  quarter  and  without  exception,  he  had 
not,  withal,  specified  whether  he  must  do  it  by  cutting  off  the 
head,  by  stabbing,  or  by  any  other  one  method  exclusively  ?  When 
God  said,  " Whoso  sheddeth  mans  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood 
be  shed,"  (Gen.  ix.  6.)  is  there  any  just  ground  of  reflection  on  the 
ce»nduct  of  the  Divine  Legislator  that  the  manner,  or  specific  mode, 
of  executing  the  sentence  was  not  precisely  determined  ?  Would 
it  become  any  of  our  Lords  professed  followers  to  indulge  the 
irreverent  humour  of  cavOling,  and  charging  His  legislative  author- 
ity with  imperfection,  because  He  has  not  precisely  determined  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  bread  and  wine  in  His  Supper  ; 
whether  the  washing  of  the  disciples'  feet,  anointing  the  sick  with 
oil  the  observance  of  the  seventh  day  as  a  Sabbath,  and  the  feasts 
of  charity,  are,  or  are  not,  of  perpetual  obligation  ?  If  a  master 
orders  his  servant  to  go  to  a  certain  place  on  his  btisiness,  leaving 
it  as  a  matter  quite  indifferent^  because  unimportant,  by  what  road 

*  ''fiZSi^aiuanvitiiaEwotdorahatdbet  arelooked  on  as  R««penei  of  action; 
bat  if  die  paint  of  tiie  swosd  fizat  enter  iiie  bodr,  it  passes  for  a  distinct  species 
wbae  it  has  a  diEtinet  name;  as  in  England,  in  v^hose  language  it  is  called  slab- 
bi»g;  bat  in  asaOtec  eovnttiy,  where  it  ha£  not  happened  to  be  ^lecified  under  a 
peculiar  nawu,  it  passes  not  for  a  distinct  qpedee." — lAtehit  Eaay  om  Hnm.  Undar., 
book  iiL,  chap.  tL,  |  11- 
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out  of  several  the  journey  may  be  performed,  and  the  busines.s  done  ; 
would  it  not  betray  the  want  of  good  .sense,  as  well  as  a  rebellious 
cavil,  for  the  servant  to  charge  the  master  with  "  either  weakness 
or  wickedness,"  because  he  had  not  positively  and  absolutely  speci- 
fied which  of  these  different  roads  must  be  taken,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others  ?  In  short,  to  find  fault  d  priori,  as  Mr  B.  does, 
with  the  idea  that  our  Lord  .should  enact  a  law  by  a  term  of 
latitude,  is  to  find  fault  with  Divine  wisdom  for  granting  to  man 
any  degree  of  lihertij  of  choice  in  his  actions.  Why  should  any 
wish  a  restriction  of  that  principle,  the  exercise  of  which  is  the 
distinguishing  privilege  of  our  nature,  when,  on  the  supposition, 
no  advantage  to  man  or  glory  to  God  can  ensue  therefrom  ?  Why 
covet  fetters  every  way  unprofitable  ?  Why  desire  such  an  act  of 
uniformity  in  the  case  of  baptism,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  degree 
of  liberty,  while  the  ground  and  existence  of  all  jjositive  institutions 
depend  on  the  good  pleasure  of  the  institutor,  and  on  that  alone  ? 

§  30.  (Fourth,)  The  truth  of  what  I  contend  for  will  further 
appear  from  the  concessions  of  Antipsedobaptists. 

Concessions  may  be  made  by  actions  as  well  as  by  words.  And 
when  any  who  professedly  renounce  the  practice  of  infant  baptism 
admit  persons  to  the  highest  degree  of  Christian  communion,  when 
baptized  only  by  sprinkling,  while  themselves,  notwithstanding, 
practise  immersion,  does  it  not  amount  to  a  concession  that  bap- 
tizing by  affusion  or  sprinkling  is  equally  valid  with  their  own  ? 
And  does  it  not  amount  to  a  concession  that  the  baptizmg  of 
infants  is  not  a  nulHty  ?  If  it  be  said,  that  Antipsedobaptist 
congregations  allow  free  communion  to  Psedobaptists  as  unbap- 
tized,  we  ask  what  evidence  is  there  for  such  an  assertion  ?  The 
practice  of  adult  baptism  in  the  same  congregation  only  shews  that 
some  from  conscientious  scruples  prefer  adult  immersion,  as  in 
their  apprehension  more  scriptural  and  solemn.  Which  is  the 
most  charitable  construction  of  their  conduct  in  this  matter,  to 
say,  that  they .  judge  infant  baptism  to  be  valid,  and  therefore 
admit  their  Psedobaptist  brethren  to  full  communion ;  or  else, 
that  they  admit  those  whom  they  deem  nnhaptized  ?  Mr  B. 
adopts  the  latter,  however  destitute  it  may  seem  both  of  evidence 
and  of  brotherly  candour  : — "  Though  I  look  upon  the  former 
[Piedobaptist  brethren]  as  imder  a  mistake,  in  regard  to  baptism, 
I  consider  them  as  acting,  not  only  conscientiously  but  consistently 
with  their  own  principles  in  respect  of  that  ordinance  ;  while  I 
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view  tlie  conduct  of  the  latter  [professed  Baptists,  who  admit 
Psedobnptists  to  their  churches  and  communion]  not  only  as  con- 
trary to  the  order  of  primitive  Christian  churches,  but  as  incon- 
sistent with  their  own  avoived  sentiments." *  It  is  pretty  manifest 
from  this  passage,  and  many  others  in  tlie  same  performance,  that 
Mr  B.  takes  it  for  granted  those  Baptists  he  o^Dposes  maintain  the 
nullity  of  infant  baptism.  But  the  fact  of  mixed  communion 
imj^lies  no  such  thing.  It,  therefore,  follows  that  nothing  short 
of  explicit  declarations  of  their  receiving  their  brethren  as  unhap- 
tized,  or  as  regarding  their  baptism  as  a  mere  nidlity,  can  justify 
Mr  B.'s  charge  of  inconsistency.  All  that  can  be  fairly  gathered 
from  their  conduct  in  this  case  is,  that  they  admit  the  validity  of 
infant-sprinkling,  though  for  their  own  part  they  give  the  pre- 
ference to  adult-plunging.  They  consider,  I  presume,  the  points 
of  difference  in  the  light  of  circumstantials,  or  non-essentials,  of 
baptism,  though  in  their  own  private  judgment  they  apprehend 
immersion  of  adults  more  conformable  to  their  Lord's  pleasure. 

Again  ;  as  far  as  we  are  authorised  to  form  a  judgment  on  the 
conduct  of  the  free  Baptists,  they  refer  these  points  of  difference 
about  baptism  to  the  private  judgment  of  the  subject.  For  when 
a  communicant  is  dissatisfied  with  his  infant  baptism,  the  minister 
and  the  church  admit  him  to  the  bath  according  to  their  own 
custom  of  baptizing,  which  otherwise  they  could  not  do  without 
deserving  the  name  of  Anabaptists.  Bat  if  he  is  satisfied  without 
it,  they  liberally  acknowledge  that  they  have  no  right  to  impose 
those  circumstances  of  baptism  which  Christ  has  left  free.  And 
that  those  Baptist  ministers  and  churches  who  practise  free  com- 
muiuon,  and  who  are  considerably  numerous,  as  they  are  also,  on 
account  of  their  learning  and  piety,  not  less  respectable  than  their 
brethren,  do  regard  baptism,  though  not  immersion,  as  an  essential 
prerequisite  for  Christian  communion,  aj)pears  hence :  if  any  are 
proposed  to  strict  fellowship,  who,  according  to  their  own  judgment 
and  profession,  were  never  baptized, — as  are  the  children  born  of 
Antipsedobaptist  parents, — they  are  never  admitted,  if  I  mistake 
not,  without  previous  baptism.  I  do  not  pretend  so  say  that  every 
part  of  their  conduct  in  these  matters  is  right ;  but  it  is  sufficient 
for  me  to  infer  thence,  what  aj^pears  fairly  inferable,  that  their 
actions  and  habitual  conduct  concede  my  principle. 

§  31.  It  is  also  fact,  that  some  Antipfedobaptists  reject  immer- 

*  Mr  Bootli's  Apology  for  the  Baptists,  p.  1 9. 
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sion,  on  conviction  of  the  i)reference  of  aspersion  or  affusion,  from 
a  strict  examination  of  Scripture  evidence.  Not  to  mention  the 
Antipsedobaptists  of  Holland,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  they  "  covi- 
monly  use  affusion,"  I  shall  present  the  reader,  not  only  with  the 
opinion,  but  also  the  reasoning  of  an  Antipsedobaptist  who  has 
lately  published  on  this  subject : — "  It  seems  to  me  that  baptism 
was  administered,  both  by  John  and  the  apostles  of  Christ,  by 
sprinMing  or  pouring,  and  not  by  immersion.  A  river  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  chosen  for  the  jDurpose  of  baptism  as  if  no 
other  place  was  proper  for  it.  The  three  thousand  baptized,  and 
added  to  the  Church  tlie  same  day,  (see  Acts  ii.,)  seem  rather,  in 
my  opinion,  to  have  been  baptized  in  houses.  Saul  of  Tarsus, 
'  in  the  house  of  Judas,'  (Acts  ix.  ;)  likewise  the  jailer  and  his 
family  were,  I  conceive,  baptized  at  home,  (Acts  xvi.)  Cornelius 
also,  and  his  believing  friends,  were  probably  baptized  in  the  cen- 
tmion's  own  house,  (Acts  x. ;)  and  the  words  of  Peter  on  that 
occasion,  '  Can  any  one  forbid  water  ? '  seem  to  imply  that  water 
was  to  be  brought  to  them,  and  not  that  the  jDersons  to  be  baptized 
were  led  out  to  some  other  place  for  the  conveniency  of  immersion, 
as  no  hint  of  that  kind  is  there  given  us.  Persons  may  very  pro- 
perly be  said  to  go  down  into  a  water  or  river,  and  come  up  out 
of  it,  without  going  in  to  such  a  depth  as  is  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  iynmersion ;  nor  do  I  remember  it  is  anywhere  said  tliat 
the  person  baptized  was  covered  tuith  tvater,  or  put  under  it ;  and, 
had  this  been  the  case,  I  can  hardly  think  the  Scripture  would 
have  been  entirely  silent  about  it,  but  in  some  place  or  other  it 
would  have  been  expressly  mentioned,  especially  if  it  be  a  circum- 
stance of  such  importance  as  some  persons  suppose  and  contend 
for.  Nor  does  the  Scripture,  anywhere  that  I  can  find,  represent 
tlie  mode  of  baptism  as  a  resemblance  of  the  burial  and  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ.  I  am  sure  the  words  of  Paul,  Rom.  vi.  3,  4,  Col. 
ii.  1 2,  do  not  expressly  declare  it.  Neither  does  the  passage,  John 
iii.  23,  plainly  tell  us  that  John  baptized  in  J^lnon,  because  of  the 
depth  of  water  in  that  place,  for  tlie  sake  of  immersion ;  so  that 
the  arguments  raised  from  such  passages  as  these  to  prove  immer- 
sion the  true  mode  of  Scripture  baptism,  amount,  in  my  opinion, 
to  nothing  more  than  hare  supposition,  without  containing  any 
certain  proof  of  the  point  in  question.  The  evangelist  Matthew 
(chap,  iii.  6)  does  not  say  they  went  in  it  in  order  to  he  haptized 
by  immersion ;  this,  therefore,  amounts  to  no  more  than  mere  con- 
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jecture,  or  bare  assertion  of  the  learned  Doctor  [Gill.]  We,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  as  reasonably  supiDOse  and  affirm  that  they  went 
into  the  water  to  be  baptized  by  sprinkling,  and  not  by  immer- 
sion, for  anything  this  text  says  to  the  contrary.  Had  John  been 
sent  only  to  give  them  to  di^ink  of  the  water  of  Jordan,  it  would 
have  been  more  convenient  for  the  people  to  come  down  to  him 
unto  the  river  for  that  pur^jose,  though  it  might  have  been  given 
them  some  other  way :  so  likewise,  if  he  baptized  by  sprinkling 
or  pouring,  it  would  have  been  highly  inconvenient  for  him  to 
have  baptized  them  with  the  waters  of  Jordan  but  at  or  in  the 
river  itself.  Had  he  baptized  after  the  manner  of  the  present 
advocates  for  immersion,  it  is  scarce  credible  how  John  alone,  in 
any  reasonable  time,  could  have  baptized  the  vast  numbers  that 
resorted  to  him ;  but  every  difficulty  is  removed  on  the  supposition 
of  their  coming  to  him  unto  or  into  the  water,  that  he  might,  with 
the  greater  ease  and  convenience,  sprinkle  or  p)(^'^''i''  water  upon 
them.  As  the  Doctor  lays  a  stress  on  the  words  out  of,  I  observe 
that  Matt.  iii.  1 6  may  be  literally  translated  thus  :  '  Jesus,  when 
he  was  baptized,  went  immediately  w^  from  the  water;' — which 
words  are  so  far  from  being  a  necessary  proof  of  His  being  bap- 
tized by  immersion,  that  they  do  not  necessarily  declare  that  He 
was  at  all  in  the  water ;  consequently,  what  the  Doctor  terms  a 
'  necessary  proof,'  amounts  to  no  more  than  mere  supp)osition ; 
and  to  me  it  seems  highly  probable  that  Christ  was  not  under  the 
water  at  all,  for  there  is  not  the  least  hint  of  His  rising  up,  or  of 
John's  raising  Him  fvm  a  state  of  immersion,  which  must  neces- 
sarily have  followed  His  being  inmiersed,  before  He  could  be  said 
to  come  out  of  it.  But  as  the  text  says,  immediately  upon  His 
being  baptized,  He  went  up  out  of  or  (as  the  preposition  may 
more  properly  be  rendered)  f7'07n  the  water,  it  seems  to  me  that 
Christ  only  stood  in  or  at  the  brink  of  Jordan  when  John  bap- 
tized Him.  And  as  His  being  baptized  by  John  was  straightway 
followed  by  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  descended  from  heaven 
upon  Him,  (which  baptism  of  the  Sj^irit  being,  as  I  conceive,  that 
which  was  eminently  signified  by  John's  baptism  with  water,)  it 
seems  to  me  more  congruous  and  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
manner  of  both  was  precisely  the  same — viz.,  that  of  sp-inkUng 
or  pouring.  I  marvel  that  a  man  of  Dr  Gill's  learning  and  dis- 
cernment should  lay  so  great  a  stress  as  he  does  on  Mark's  using 
the  particle  et9,  which,  it  is  well  known,  often  signifies  the  same 
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as  iv,  in;  and  so  Mark  evidently  uses  them  as  synonymous  in  the 
passage  referred  to,  (Mark  i.  5,  8,  9.)  And  here  I  observe  also, 
that  it  is  as  proper  to  say  a  person  was  sprinkled  with  water,  as 
that  he  was  ^plunged  into  water.  But  it  is  further  manifest,  from 
Acts  viii.  38,  that  the  particle  eh  is  not  intended  to  express  a  per- 
son's being  immersed  or  put  under  water,  for  we  there  read  that 
thei/  went  down  (ek)  into  or  ^into  the  water,  both  Philip  and  the 
eunuch ;  yet  surely  Philip  himself  did  not  go  under  the  water. 
But  if  it  be  true  that  such  an  expresision  as  eh  will  not  suit,  as  the 
Doctor  says  it  will  not,  with  any  other  mode  but  immersion,  it  must 
necessarily  follow  that  both  Philip  and  the  eunuch  were  immersed 
together;  and  as  it  afterwards  follows,  'he  [Philip]  baptized  him,' 
the  eunuch,  according  to  the  Doctor's  reasoning,  must  have  been 
twice  immersed.  ^Ev,  likewise,  in  the  case  of  baptism,  not  only 
can,  but  I  think  ouglit  to  be  rendered  with  or  hy;  for  though  it 
would  be  awkward  to  say  John  baptized  with  or  hy  Jordan,  yet, 
as  Dr  Gill  rightly  observes,  [on  his  hypothesis,]  he  did  not  baptize 
into  the  hanks  of  Jordan,  but  into  the  waters  of  Jordan ;  and 
there  is  no  more  impropriety  in  saying  that  John  sprinkled  them 
with  or  by  the  waters  of  Jordan,  than  in  saying  he  dipped  them  in 
or  into  the  waters  of  Jordan.  Eh  also,  which  is  used  indifTerently 
with  iv,  may  be  rendered  hy  in  this  case,  as  it  is  in  Matt.  v.  34,  35, 
where  these  particles  are  used  together,  as  in  the  case  of  baptism : 
'  Neither  shalt  thou  swear  (eV)  hy  heaven,  nor  (iv)  hy  the  earth,  nor 
(eh)  hy  Jerusalem.'  ....  It  does  not  appear  from  this  passage  [John 
iii.  23]  that  the  evangelist  intended  to  represent  the  mode  of  bap- 
tism in  any  way  or  manner  whatever,  as  the  Doctor  here  supposes. 
As  it  is  not  said  John  was  baptizing  in  ^uon  because  the  water 
was  deep  in  that  place,  or  because  there  was  much  water  for  the 
conveniency  of  immersion,  the  Doctor's  inference,  [in  favour  of 
immersion,]  in  my  ojDinion,  is  mere  hypothesis.  The  holy  waters 
which  Ezekiel  saw  issuing  from  the  sanctuary  were  not  little,  but 
much ;  ^et  when  the  angel  had  measured  a  thousand  cubits  from 
the  place  whence  they  issued,  and  caused  the  prophet  to  pass 
through  them,  they  were  only  up  to  the  ankles.  We  read  also 
that  John  removed  from  place  to  place  for  the  purpose  of  baptiz- 
ing ;  and  it  seems  to  me  probable,  that  one  of  his  reasons  for  it 
was  because  in  some  places  the  water  failed,  and  was  dried  uj) ; 
and  perhaps  this  was  his  reason  for  going  to  ^non,  because,  as 
the  Greek  expresses  it,  there  were  many  waters,  or  divers  streams, 
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which  were  not  so  ajDt  to  fail  him  and  become  dry  as  in  some 
other  places.  Upon  the  whole,  that  John  baptized  in  ^Enon 
by  immersion,  cannot  be  proved  from  this  place,  because  the 
evangelist  is  entirely  silent  about  it.  Whatever,  then,  was  the 
reason  of  John's  going  to  j^non  to  baptize,  nothing  can  thence  be 
inferred  with  certainty  that  John  baptized  by  immersion  ;  there 
being  not  a  ivord  in  all  the  passage  either  about  the  depth 
of  these  waters  or  the  mode  of  bajDtism  ....  The  Doctor's 
gloss  on  this  text  [Eom.  vi.  4]  seems  to  me  unwarrantable  and 
erroneous.  It  is  observable  that  the  apostle  through  the  whole 
passage  does  not  so  much  as  once  mention  our  being  baptized  into 
Christ's  burial,  nor  into  His  resurrection;  but  he  says,  again  and 
again,  baptized  into  His  death.  No  mode  of  baptism,  then,  can 
with  certainty  be  inferred  from  these  words  ;  for  he  mentions  our 
having  been  buried  and  raised  with  Christ  only  as  the  effect,  or 
in  consequence,  of  our  being  dead  with  Christ  by  being  baptized 
into  His  death;  therefore,  the  apostle  only  infers  tliat  we  are 
buried  with  Christ.  How  ?  by  being  bap)tized  into  His  burial  ? 
No  ;  but  by  being  baptized  into  His  death.  And  I  humbly  con- 
ceive the  apostle  would  have  said  not  His  death,  but  burial,  if  he 
had  intended  to  describe  baj)tism  as  a  resemblance  of  Christ's 
burial  in  the  mode  of  it,  but  he  seems  to  me  carefully  to  avoid  it. 
Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew  that  the  New  Testament  does 
not  plainly  declare  baptism  to  have  been  administered  by  immer- 
sion from  any  circumstances  attending  the  administration  of  it ; 
so  that,  for  anything  the  (Scripture  saitli  to  the  contrary,  it  might 
have  been  administered  by  sprinkling  ox  pouring. 

§  32.  "  The  point  in  dispute  entirely  hinges  on  this,  in  w^hat 
SENSE  the  Scripture  uses  this  word  ;  whether  to  dip  a  person 
in  and  under  water,  or  to  wash  him  with  ivater.  Is  it  not  then 
impertinent  for  any  one  still  to  urge,  in  Homer,  Plutarch,  &c.,  it 
signifies  to  dip  or  plunge ;  for  who  denies  it  ?  The  point  in 
dispute  hinges  on  this,  has  it  always  that  sense,  and  no  other  ? 
for  else  it  proves  nothing  against  us, — especially  if  this  be  not  its 
constant  meaning  throughout  the  Scripture.  Nor  indeed  is  its 
idea  of  dipping  sufficient  to  justify  the  Baptists  in  their  practice  ; 
for  if  they  are  in  the  right,  it  must  signify  not  barely  to  dip,  but 
to  dip  under  water. 

"  Mr  Parkhurst,  after  having  mentioned  the  word  baptizo  as 
signifying  to  dip  or  j)lunge,  adds,  '  But  the  New  Testament  does 
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not  use  it  strictly  in  this  sense,  unless,'  &c.  And  afterwards  citing 
1  Cor.  X.  2,  he  says,  '  baptized  by  sprinkling.'  Gouldnian  on  the 
word  baptizo,  says,  '  To  wash,  to  water,  to  sprinkle,'  &c.  Ains- 
worth  on  the  word  lavo,  says,  '  To  wash,  to  bathe,  to  besprinkle.' 

"  But,  furtlier,  the  inspired  writers  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments do  nowhere,  in  my  oiDinion,  intend  by  the  word  baptizo  to 
exj)ress  merely,  or  chiefly,  an  act  of  immersion  or  dipping,  and 
much  less  to  dip  under  water,  but  rather  that  of  washing  or 
sprinkling  ;  and  this  I  hope  to  make  appear  from  the  following 
considerations  : — 

"  First,  Because  in  several  places  they  use  the  word  bapto  for 
the  act  of  dipping,  but  they  do  not  so  much  as  once  use  this  word 
to  signify  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  but  always  its  derivative,  bap- 
tizo. Now  if  they  had  meant  by  the  word  baptizo  to  signify  a 
proper  dipping,  it  is,  I  think,  hard  to  conceive  why  the  word  bapto 
was  never  used  by  them  to  express  that  ordinance.  I  suppose, 
therefore,  the  sacred  writers  do  not  mean  by  the  word  baptizo  a 
dipping  of  the  body  under  water.  The  Baptists,  indeed,  tell  us 
immersion,  or  dipping  a  person  under  water,  is  essential  to  bap- 
tism ;  but  the  Scripture,  in  my  opinion,  lays  the  whole  stress  on 
a  person's  being  ivashed,  and  not  at  all  on  his  being  dipped.  Some 
indeed  affirm  there  is  no  washing  but  by  dipping  ;  but  this  I  think 
is  rashly  spoken,  for  it  is  contradicted  by  every  one's  daily  ex- 
perience ;  for  men  may,  and  generally  do,  wash  their  face  every 
day  without  dipping  it.  And  though  they  dip  their  hands  in 
water,  in  order  to  wash  them,  yet  the  face  is  as  completely  washed 
without  dipping  it  as  the  hands  are  by  dipping  them. 

"Secondly,  The  apostle,  Heb.  ix.  10,  speaks  of  divers  washing.s, 
(Greek,  different  baptisms)  His  words  are  not  '  divers  persons, 
or  things  baptized,'  but  Sia<j)6pot(;  ^aTrria/jLoi^,  divffrse  baptisms. 
They  were  not  only  divers,  many,  but  they  were  also  diverse^ 
different.  The  Latin  diversus  is  ambiguous,  but  Sta(^opo9  not ; 
for  I  find  it  nowhere  used  to  signify  many,  but,  as  it  properly 
means,  to  denote  a  diversity  or  difference ;  and  thence  an  excel- 
lency of  one  person  or  thing  above  another.  And  whoever  care- 
fully attends,  with  a  mind  unbiassed,  to  the  scope  of  the  i^assage, 
Heb.  ix.,  will,  I  think,  be  led  to  understand  the  apostle  as  speak- 
ing of  every  sort  of  wasJiing  FOR  purification  under  the  law, 
(the  chief  of  which  was  that  of  sprinkling ;)  for  else,  I  conceive, 
to  prevent  his  being  misunderstood,  he  would  have  specified  the 
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particular  mode  he  intended  by  it.  And  as  he  does  not  so  much 
as  name  that  mode  of  washing  sometimes  rendered  bathing,  but 
he  again  and  again  mentions  that  mode,  and  tltat  only,  which  was 
by  sprinkling,  I  suppose  the  ajoostle,  in  the  passage  under  con- 
sideration, eminently  refers  to  that  mode  of  baptism  or  washing 
which  was  by  sprinkling ;  consequently,  the  sprinklings  under  the 
law  were  baptisms,  and  are  here  so  termed  by  the  apostle.  Mr 
Jenkins,  indeed,  says,  (as  Dr  Gill  had  done  before  him,)  '  The 
si^rinkling  [mentioned  Num.  xix.]  only  sanctified  or  sejyarated  for 
the  purifying,  from  whence  it  is  called  the  water  of  separation, 
(Num.  xix.  9  ;)  but  the  purification  itself  was  performed  by  wash- 
ing the  wnoL^  BODY  in  water,  (ver.  19.)'  So  says  Mr  Jenkins. 
But  I  read  of  no  command  given  by  Moses  in  any  part  of  the 
chapter,  that  the  unclean  should  wash  his  whole  body ;  and,  there- 
fore, we  have  no  Scripture  warrant  to  say  that  he  did  so.  But  Mr 
Jenkins  is,  I  think,  very  bold,  in  that  he  further  adds : — '  The 
apostle's  argument  loses  all  its  force  without  this  explication  ;  for 
his  (the  apostle's)  meaning  is,  that  if  the  sprinkling  before  men- 
tioned did  not  even  purify  the  flesh,  but  only  separate  for  that 
purification,  how  much  more,'  &c.  Here,  again,  the  apostle  is 
made  to  mean  tuhat  he  doth  not  plainly  say ;  and  for  what  reason 
I  know  not,  except  it  be  this,  that  the  apostle's  words  have  a  plain 
tendency  to  disprove  the  notion  of  corporal  immersion  being 
essential  to  baptism.  But  Mr  Jenkins,  in  my  opinion,  has  quite 
mistaken  both  Moses  and  the  apostle;  for  the  water  sprinkled 
is  again  and  again  called  a  purification  for  sin,  and  is  said  to 
purify  the  unclean  by  its  being  sprinkled  on  him  ;  but  his  washing 
himself  is  not  so  much  as  once  said  to  cleanse  ov  purify  from  sin. 
But  though  Mr  Jenkins  has  ventured  to  assert  that  '  without  his 
explanation,  the  apostle's  argument  is  weak,  and  loses  all  its  force,' 
I,  for  my  part,  think  quite  the  reverse  ;  for  the  apostle's  argument 
seems  to  me  clear,  strong,  and  conclusive  from  his  own  words,  and 
much  better  without  Mr  Jenkins'  explanation  than  with  it.  Por 
the  apostle  is  not,  in  that  place,  telling  the  Jews  what  the  law  and 
its  ordinances  coidd  not  do,  but  what  it  could  do  for  them,  as 
p)ertaining  to  the  fiesh.  The  apostle  argues  from  the  less  to  the 
greater,  and  his  reasoning  is  intended  to  persuade  the  believing 
Jews  to  continue  in  the  faith;  as  also  to  encourage  sinners  at  large, 
however  guilty  and  defiled  in  themselves,  to  come  to  Christ,  that 
their  sins  may  be  ^)tt?'f?o??ef^  and  purged  through  faith  in  His 
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blood,  and  by  Him  to  draw  near  unto  God  with  full  assurance  of 
faith,  not  doubting  but  He  will  graciously  accept  them,  through 
the  death  and  mediation  of  His  own  Son,  even  Jesus  Christ,  who 
once  suffered  for  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  He  might  bring 
us  to  God.  This,  I  think,  is  the  plain  scope  and  sense  of  the 
passage  ;  '  for  if,'  says  the  apostle, '  the  blood  of  calves  and  of  goats, 
and  the  ashes  of  an  heifer  sprinkling  the  unclean,  sanctifieth  unto 
the  purifying  of  the  flesh,  how  much  more  shall  the  blood  of 
Christ,  who  through  the  Eternal  Spirit  offered  Himself  without 
spot  to  God,  purge  your  conscience  from  dead  works  to  serve  the 
living  God  ? ' 

§  33.  "  Thirdly,  God  having  raised  uj?  and  sent  His  servant 
Moses  to  be  the  deliverer  of  His  people  from  Egyptian  bondage, 
and  to  lead  them  through  the  wilderness  to  the  borders  of  Canaan, 
the  children  of  Israel  are  said  to  have  been  baptized  unto  Moses 
(as  their  leader  and  commander  to  follow  him)  in  or  by  the  cloud 
and  by  the  sea,  (1  Cor.  x.  2.)  But  that  they  were  properly  in 
neither  is  manifest,  for  they  walked  on  dry  ground  through  the 
midst  of  the  sea,  and  the  cloud  was  high  above  them ;  therefore 
they  were  all  baptized  by  sprinkling,  unless  you  can  suppose  per- 
sons to  be  baptized  by  water  ivhen  they  do  not  so  much  as  touch  the 
element ;  which  supposition,  in  my  opinion,  is  highly  unreasonable 
and  absurd.  It  is  said,  indeed,  by  some  : — '  Here  is  an  allusion 
to  the  custom  of  immersion,  the  Israelites  being,  as  it  were,  covered 
by  the  cloud  over,  and  the  waters  on  each  side  of  them.'  But  this 
is  barely  asserted,  without  producing  any  scripture  in  support  of 
it,  or  giving  any  good  reason  for  it.  Besides,  the  apostle,  as  if 
foreseeing  such  kind  of  evasions,  and  to  guard  us  against  being 
deceived  by  them,  changes  the  preposition  vtto,  which  he  used  in 
the  first  clause  of  the  sentence,  into  iv  in  the  next ;  which  he 
needed  not  have  done,  but  would,  I  conceive,  have  more  properly 
retained  it,  had  he  intended  to  speak  of  the  manner  of  their 
baptism  as  representing  the  mode  of  immersion  ;  for  be  says  they 
were  all  vtto,  under,  the  cloud,  and  then  immediately  adds,  were  all 
baptized  unto  Moses,  not  vtto,  under,  or  by  being  under  tJie  cloud, 
but  iv,  by  or  with  the  cloud  and  with  the  sea, — that  is,  with  the 
waters  of  both  sprinkled  upon  them.  This,  I  think,  is  the  most 
proper  and  natural  sense  of  the  passage. 

"Fourthly,  As  in  the  law  of  Moses,  so  in  the  writings  of  the 
prophets  who  lived  many  ages  after,  the  same  spiritual  benefits  are 
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by  them  also  represented  and  said  to  be  r/iven  and  applied  to  us 
in  a  way  of  pouring  or  sprinkling,  but  nowhere,  that  I  can  find, 
by  a  mode  of  dipping  or  immersion.  'I,'  saith  God,  'will pour  ivater 
upon  him  that  is  thirsty ;  I  will  pour  my  Spirit  upon  thy  seed,' 
(Isa.  xliv.  3  ;)  and  again,  '  He  shall  sprinkle  many  nations,'  (Isa.  lii. 
15;)  and  again,  'I  will  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you,  and  ye 
shall  be  clean ;  from  all  your  filthiness,  and  from  all  your  idols, 
will  I  cleanse  you,  &c.  ;  I  will  put  tny  Spirit  within  you,'  &c, 
(Ezek.  xxxvi.  25-27.)  We  are  here  expressly  told  that  God  would 
cleanse  His  people  from  all  their  un cleanness  by  sprinkling  clean 
water  upon  them  ;  those,  then,  whom  God  so  cleanses  '  are  clean 
every  whit,'  and  need  not  to  be  immersed,  but  sprinkled  only.  Do 
not  those  persons,  then,  greatly  err  who  venture  to  assert  there  is 
no  luashing  but  by  dipping,  and  speak  of  sprinkling  as  a  religious 
mode  of  washing,  by  way  of  derision,  though  God  hath  expressly 
declared  that  He  would  luash  or  cleanse  His  people  from  all  their 
uncleanness  by  sprinkling  clean  water  upon  them  ? 

§  34.  "Fifthly,  Baptizo,  in  the  New  Testament,  as  I  conceive, 
signifies  to  wash  or  purify  by  sprinkling  or  pouring ;  so  I  think  it 
means,  Acts  i.  5,  'John  truly  baptized  with  water,  but  ye  shall 
be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Spirit.'  The  word  baptize  hath  un- 
doubtedly the  same  meaning  in  both  parts  of  the  verse  ;  to  say 
immersion  is  implied  in  the  word  is  begging  the  question.  Now 
it  is  certain  that  believers  were  baptized  with  the  Spirit  by  its 
being  poured  upon  them,  and  as  John's  manner  of  ba^Dtizing  is 
expressed  by  the  same  word,  it  seems  to  me  necessarily  to  follow 
that  the  mode  was  the  same  in  both  ;  especially  as  John's  baptizing 
with  water  seems  to  have  been  a  sign  or  emblem  of  Christ's  bap- 
tizing with  the  Holy  Spirit.  Tliis,  in  my  humble  opinion,  gives  us 
the  tnie  idea,  and  fixes  the  sense  of  the  word  baptizo,  as  it  was 
used  and  intended  to  be  understood  by  the  inspired  apostles  and 
evangelists ;  and  all  that  the  advocates  for  immersion  have  said  or 
urged  to  the  contrary,  from  Matt.  iii.  16,  John  iii.  23,  Acts  viii.  38, 
Rom.  vi.  3-5,  or  any  other  part  of  Scripture,  amounts,  in  my 
opinion,  to  no  more  than  mere  hypothesis. 

"  It  is  said,  indeed,  by  way  of  objection,  '  that  the  pouring  of  the 
Spirit  on  the  apostles  is  called  baptism  by  way  of  allusion  to  that 
of  immersion ;  because  the  house  in  which  the  apostles  were  then 
assembled  was  filled  with  it!  But  how  doth  tlie  objector  knoiu 
that  this  is  the  reason  why  it  is  called  baptism  ?     The  Scripture 
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nowhere  gives  this  as  a  reason  for  it ;  consequently,  we  have  no 
warrant  from  Scripture  to  say  or  believe  it.  The  apostles  were 
in  the  house  before  the  Spirit  filled  it,  so  that  there  was  nothing 
like  dipping  in  the  case  ;  but  in  immersion  the  place  \^  first  filled 
with  water  before  the  person  is  put  into  it.  But  further ;  the 
apostle  Peter  being  one  of  the  twelve  who  were  baptized  with  the 
Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  has  I  think  plainly  shewed  there 
was  no  reference  to  any  mode  of  baptism  but  that  of  p)Ouring. 
For  speaking  to  the  people  on  that  very  occasion,  he  says,  '  This  is 
that  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet  Joel ;  And  it  shall  come 
to  pass  in  the  last  days,  saith  God,  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon 
all  flesh,  and  upon  my  servants,  and  upon  my  handmaids  will  I  pour 
out  of  my  Spirit '  (Acts  ii.  lG-18.)  Consequently,  \h&  pouring  of 
the  Spirit  on  them  was  their  being  baptized  with  the  Spirit,  luith- 
out  any  respect  to  the  p)lace  in  luhich  they  luere,  whether  in  a  house 
or  in  the  open  fields.  Now  I  have  examined  and  considered  those 
texts  on  which  our  opponents  lay  the  greatest  stress,  and  it  does 
not  appear  to  me  that  immersion  is  plainly  declared  in  any  one 
of  them  ;  or  that  it  can  be  inferred  with  certainty  from  circum- 
stances, or  from  any  of  the  prepositions  there  made  use  of,  that  it 
has  in  those  passages  the  sense  of  dipping  under  water. 

"  Had  indeed  the  Scripture  directed  or  given  a  command  for 
this  manner  of  dipping,  they  that  do  it  would  be  justified  in  the 
practice  of  it ;  but  I  do  not  find  that  the  Scripture  anywhere 
warrants  the  practice  either  by  precept  or  example.  Is  not  this 
manner  of  dipping,  then,  a  mere  human  invention  or  act  of  will- 
worship,  in  administering  the  ordinance  of  baptism  ? 

"  I  believe  the  Baptists  themselves  are  altogether  at  a  loss  to 
point  out  the  manner  of  John's  baptizing  those  who  came  to  him 
for  that  purpose,  whether  with  or  ivithout  a  covering.  Nor  can 
they,  as  I  suppose,  assign  any  good  reason  why  the  Scripture 
should  be  totally  silent  about  it,  but  this  only :  that  he  baptized 
not  by  im,mersion,  but  by  sprinkling,  for  the  Jews  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  latter,  and  often  read  of  it  in  their  Scriptures  ; 
but  of  the  former,  I  conceive,  they  were  totally  ignorant ;  it  not 
being  practised  or  commanded  in  their  law.  Those  Baptists  also 
with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  this  particular  are  divided  in 
their  opinions  about  it.  None  of  them  believe  that  a  proper 
bathing  dress  was  provided  for  them  on  the  occasion ;  but  some 
have  told  me  they  supposed  them  to  have  been  baptized  in  their 
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ordinary  apparel;  others,  without  any  covering  at  all.  But 
surely,  as  decency  must  forbid  the  latter,  so  I  think  their  health 
and  safety  will  strongly  militate  against  the  former.  Now  the 
silence  of  Scripture  in  this  point  is  easily,  and  I  think  rationally, 
accounted  for,  and  every  difficulty  removed,  on  the  supj^osition 
that  John  baj)tized  not  by  dipping  them  under  water,  but  by 
sprinkling  water  upon  them.  As,  then,  the  pouring  of  the  8]}irit 
on  a  believer  is  baptism  with  the  Spirit,  jjouring  of  water  on  him 
must,  I  think,  of  necessity  be  bajjtism  with  water."  *  There  is 
little  need  of  an  apology  (at  least  to  Mr  B.)  for  the  quantity  of 
quotation  here  produced ;  as  the  arguments  urged  by  this  Anti- 
pcedobaptist  writer  are,  perhaps,  no  less  weighty  and  pertinent 
than  all  Mr  B.'s  boasted  concessions  put  together. 

§  35.  Dr  Gale  justly  remarks  : — "  One  would  wonder  a  thing 
of  this  nature  should  be  capable  of  so  much  dispute  :  for  if  it  is 
not  instituted,  it  ought  7iot  to  be  practised ;  and  if  it  be  instituted, 
it  should  seem  impossible  for  any  not  to  see  it.  ^Ye  are  confident 
He  has  declared  His  will  to  us,  in  this  and  all  other  articles  of  like 
consequence,  with  all  necessary  evidence ;  and  what  He  hath  not 
taught  us  with  a  sufficient  clearness,  He  never  designed  for  the 
object  of  obedience."i-  It  therefore  follows,  that  in  proportion 
as  we  extend  our  charitable  opinion  to  the  integrity,  Christian 
honesty,  and  moderate  capacity  of  the  numerous  list  of  authors 
lately  quoted,  our  Lord  "  never  designed  for  the  object  of  our 
obedience"  the  plunging  any  binder  water,  for  the  purpose  of 
Christian  baptism,  who  had  been  before  solemnly  admitted  into 
the  visible  Church  of  Christ  by  having  pure  water  poured  on 
them,  whereby  they  were  tinged,  tvashed,  or  ceremonially  purified, 
that  is,  bajytized,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit. 

The  same  author  has  the  following  remarkable  declaration : — 
"  The  word  /SaTrTi^eo,  perhaps,  does  not  so  necessarily  express  the 
action  of  putting  under  water,  as  in  general  the  thing's  being  in 
that  condition,  no  matter  how  it  comes  so,  whether  it  is  put  into 
the  water,  or  the  water  comes  over  it ;  though  indeed  to  put  it 
into  the  water  is  the  most  natural  and  the  most  common,  and  is 
therefore  usually  and  j^retty  constantly,  but  it  may  be  not  neces- 
sarily, implied.":}:  This  judicious  reflection  was  occasioned  by  a 
passage  in  Aristotle,  (De  Mirabil.  Auscult.)     "  They  relate,"  says 

*  Mr  Elliot's  Dipping  not  Baptizing,  chap,  ii.,  passim. 
t  Reflections  on  Wall's  History,  p.  91.  J  Ibid.,  p.  117. 
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he,  "  of  the  Phoenicians,  who  inhabit  a  place  called  Gadeira,  [or 
Cadiz,]  that  sailing  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  with  an  east 
wind  four  days,  they  came  to  certain  desert  places  full  of  bul- 
rushes and  sea-weeds :  which  when  it  is  at  ebb  (jxr)  ^airrit/ea-dat) 
are  not  wet,  but  when  it  is  flowing  tide  {KaraKkv^eadai)  are 
overwhelmed."  How  pertinent  the  above  reflection,  as  founded 
on  this  passage  !  The  word  does  not  express  the  action,  hut  con- 
dition. No  matter  how  it  comes  so.  To  jmt  a  thing  into  the 
water,  when  baptized,  not  necessainly  implied.  But  on  the  fol- 
lowing clause  we  must  distinguish  : — "  To  put  a  thing  into  the 
water  is  the  most  natural  and  the  most  common,  and  is  therefore 
usually  and  pretty  constantly  implied."  If  not  ahvays  implied, 
who  is  to  decide  that  it  is  requisite  in  the  Christian  ordinance  ? 
It  is  neither  natural  nor  common  for  a  coast  to  be  plunged  into 
the  sea.  The  question  then  returns  ;  since  the  application  of  the 
thing  to  the  luater,  or  the  application  of  the  water  to  the  thing, 
depends  on  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  thing  itself,  which 
of  these  modes  of  application  is  the  most  natural,  common,  and 
convenient,  in  reference  to  a  human  person  ?  Imjjartiality  re- 
plies, both  modes  are  natural,  and  both  are  common,  for  dif- 
ferent purposes.  A  nurse,  for  instance,  washes  a  child  without 
immersion  ;  but  for  medical  pur230ses  brings  it  into  a  state  of  wet- 
ness by  immersion.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  adults :  the 
■mode  is  natural  and  common  according  to  the  end  proposed, 
whether  for  mere  pleasure,  for  cleansing,  for  medical  purposes,  or 
for  moral  ends,  &c.  But  the  a23plication  in  Christian  baptism 
being  for  moral  ends,  the  question  comes  now  closer  :  What  mode 
of  application  is'  the  most  natural,  and  most  commodious,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  the  most  common?  We  answer:  That 
which  most  fitly  represents  the  principal  thing  signified  thereby. 
And  this  being  the  imparted  influences  of  the  Spirit,  tlie  mode  of 
applying  the  significant  element  to  the  subject  is  most  proper. 

§  30.  But  the  Doctor  still  objects  : — "  BairrL^eadai  being  used 
here  to  signify  the  land  was  under  water,  by  the  waters  coming  in 
upon  it,  and  not  by  its  being  put  into  the  water,  some  perhaps 
may  think  it  a  considerable  objection  :  but  it  will  be  found  of  no 
advantage  to  our  adversaries,  if  it  be  observed  that  it  here  neces- 
sarily and  unavoidably  imports  to  be  under  luater,  or  to  be  over- 
whelmed or  covered  with  water."*     I  think  not.     For  Aristotle 

*  Ibid.,  p.  116. 
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only  says,  "  The  places  were  not  baptized ; "  which  we  are  sure 
means  not  plunged,  or  dipped;  which  we  are  equally  sure  does 
mean  wet,  as  opposed  to  dry;  but  have  no  grounds  to  say  it 
means  "  to  he  under  ivater,"  without  begging  the  question. 

But  how  shall  we  reconcile  the  foregoing  concession  with  the 
following  bold  assertion ?  "I  cannot  see  but  the  word  baptize 
necessarily  includes  dipping  in  its  signification."*  Now,  dipping 
is  essential ;  before,  dipping  was  not  necessarily  implied.  What 
contradiction  !  In  the  following  words  the  defiance  becomes  more 
strong  and  loud : — "  I  may  challenge  any  inan  to  shew  a  single 
instance  of  it,  except  in  some  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  later 
corrupt  times,  who,  retaining  the  words  of  the  institution,  and 
altering  the  thing,  do,  in  this  case  indeed,  but  no  other,  extend  the 
word  into  a  wider  sense;  but  profane  authors,  who  lay  under 
no  such  biases,  have  made  no  such  alteration.  It  is  evident  from 
tliem,  the  'primary  meaning  is  simply  to  dip,  not  only  into  water, 
but  any  matter." -f*  But  what  is  this  else  than  to  build  with  one 
hand,  and  to  pull  down  with  another  .?  Was  not  Aristotle  a  pro- 
fane author?  And  does  not  he  use  the  word,  in  a  plain  narra- 
tion, where  it  would  have  been  absurd  to  speak  by  an  extravagant 
figure,  in  a  sense  which  excludes  dipping  ?  Whereas,  if  we  con- 
sider the  word  ^airril^Q)  as  a  generic  term  here,  as  we  have  shewn 
it  to  be  in  the  Septuagint,  Ajjocrypha,  and  New  Testament,  the 
sense  is  natural  and  plaiii  without  a  figure.  "  The  places  were 
not  ivet  at  low  water."  But  would  any  historian  or  pliilosopher, 
much  less  an  Aristotle,  say,  "  The  places  were  not  plunged  at  low 
water!"  Dipping  is  an  action;  and  if  the  term  does  not  neces- 
sarily express  the  action  of  jDutting  under  water,  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily express  dipping.  Besides,  "  a  thing's  being  in  gener-al  in 
the  condition  of  being  under  water,  no  matter  how  it  comes  so," 
makes  the  terra  to  be  evidently  general ;  as  what  is  intended  by 
it  may  be  effected  by  different  modes,  such  as  affusion,  perfusion, 
immersion,  inundation,  &c. 

But  "  the  primary  meaning  is  simj^ly  to  dip."  By  what  evidence 
is  this  assertion  supported  ?  Quod  mere  assertur,  mere  negari  suf- 
ficit.  A  bare  denial  is  sufficient  to  a  mere  assertion.  What  is  the 
fairest  and  most  equitable  rule  for  deciding  this  matter  ?  Must  not 
that  be  properly  and  truly  the  primary  meaning  of  a  term,  to 
which  all  the  various  acceptations  of  it  in  ajiproved  authors  idti- 
*  Reflections  on  Wall's  Hifstory,  p.  94.  +  Ibid.,  pp.  94,  95. 
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viately  and  most  naturally  refer,  as  the  brandies  of  a  tree  to  one 
common  stock,  or  the  several  siDecies  to  a  common  genus  ?  And  if 
two  or  more  meanings  be  set  up  as  competitors  for  that  primari- 
ness,  how  shall  their  respective  claims  be  ascertained,  but  by 
appealing  to  authors  where  the  term  is  used,  and  to  the  common 
sense  of  capable  judges  ?  If  all  the  instances  produced,  or  that 
may  be  produced,  refer  to  the  one  in  2i  }:)lain  and  easy  manner,  but 
many  of  them  cannot  refer  to  the  other  without  the  supposition  of 
extravagant  figures  and  elliptical  supplies,  common  sense  deter- 
mines that  the  former  has  the  most  equitable  claim.  Whichever 
stands  clearest  of  all  just  excejytion  that  may  be  brought  against 
it  from  approved  authors,  when  duly  examined  and  compared, 
must  needs  have  the  best  title  to  the  pj^imary  meaning. 

Now  I,  also,  in  my  turn,  "  challenge  any  man  to  shew  a  single 
instance  "  which  is  not  plainly  and  naturally  compatible  with  what 
I  have  all  along  insisted  on  as  the  primary  meaning  of  ^aTrrl^oi — 
viz.,  sacramentally,  to  purify;  and  philologically,  to  tinge,  luet, 
stain,  to  impregnate  with  a  different  substance  or  quality,  &c. 
In  both  cases  the  word  is  a  genus,  and,  consequently,  cannot  be 
dipping,  which  is  a  specific  action.  To  produce  instances  where 
dipping  is  implied  does  not  affect  my  doctrine ;  for  I  maintain,  in 
perfect  consistency  with  it,  that  dipping  is  a  secondary  meaning, 
and,  therefore,  wherever  it  is  used  for  dipping,  it  is  used  in  a 
secondary  sense.  But  this  secondary  acceptation  never  destroys 
or  offers  violence  to  the  primary,  but  implies  it.  Now,  the  mean- 
ing which  Dr  Gale  sets  up  as  a  candidate  for  primariness  needs  no 
other  evidence  to  lay  aside  its  pretensions  than  several  of  those 
very  instances  which  he  himself  has  produced  in  support  of  what 
he  patronises.  And  in  proportion  as  these  instances,  to  which  he 
ajipeals  as  the  supporters  of  his  hypothesis,  are  incomi^atible  with 
it,  whUe,  at  the  same  time,  they  perfectly  agree  with  that  for  which 
I  contend,  they  may  be  not  improperly  ranked  among  the  con- 
cessions of  our  oi^ponents. 

§  37.  The  following  instance,  from  Homer,  will  shew  that  the 
idea  of  dipping  is  absolutely  excluded  from  the  term,  which,  for 
that  reason,  cannot  possibly  be  the  primary  meaning  of  it.  In  his 
Batrachomyomachia,  or  the  ludicrous  poem  of  the  "Battle  of  the 
Mice  and  Frogs,"  he  represents  one  of  the  croaking  champions 
struck  with  a  panic,  and  fallen  into  the  lake.  Then  one  of  the 
nibbling  heroes  gave  him  a  deadly  wound  ;  "  lie  ceased  to  breathe. 
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(i^uTTTeTO  Bl  alfiaTL  Xifivrj,)  and  the  lake  was  tinged  with  blood."* 
Dr  Gale  takes  no  small  pains  to  make  this  passage  tally  with  his 
hypothesis  ;  but  it  is  "  labour  in  vain."  He  begins  with  siq^tposing 
what  should  have  been  proved: — "The  phrase,  we  must  consider, 
is  borrowed  from  the  dyers,  who  colour  things  by  dipping  them  in 
theu'  dye  ;  and  to  this  the  poet  plainly  alhides."  Pray,  how  did  the 
Doctor  know  that  the  phrase  is  "  borrowed  from  the  dyers  ?"  Had 
he  any  right  or  reason  in  saying  this  ?  Was  not  the  natural  or 
accidental  staining  equally  open  to  the  poet  as  the  artificial  one  ? 
And  why  must  he  go  such  an  unnatural  round  to  borrow  of  the 
dyer  what  his  own  beloved  storehouse,  nature,  contained  in  greater 
perfection?  Or,  if  borrowed  from  art,  in  opposition  to  nature, 
why  may  not  another  say — "  The  phrase,  we  must  consider,  is 
borrowed  from  the  stainers  or  painters,  who  colour  things  without 
dipping  them,  but  lay  the  varnish,  stain,  or  colour  on ;  and  to  this 
the  poet  plainly  alludes?" 

"  Dyers  colour  things  by  dipping  them  in  their  dye."  What 
things  ?  Let  us  not  confound  things.  The  question  is  not  how 
they  colour  ivool,  clotli,  &c.,  but  how  their  tvater  in  the  vat  is 
coloured  by  the  ^dfifia,  the  materia  tinctoria  ?  If  it  be  absurd  to 
say,  that  they  dip  the  water  to  make  it  red,  purple,  &c.,  it  must 
be  equally  so  to  suppose  the  word  refers  to  that  specific  mode  of 
tinging  which  is  by  dipping.  In  this  passage  the  colouring  matter 
is  the  gasping  croaker's  blood,  which  turns  the  colour  of  the  lake 
as  the  dyer's  ingredients  do  the  water  in  the  vat ;  if  there  be  any 
allusion  at  all  to  the  art. 

"  ]}^ot  that  the  lake  was  actually  dipped  in  blood,  but  deeply 
stained."  Here  is  a  fair  concession  of  my  point.  For  the  lake 
was  actually  tinged  or  stained,  but  not  dipped  at  all.  Having 
thus  yielded  the  cause  which  he  undertook  to  defend,  in  the 
plainest  terms,  our  author  shuffles  again  by  adding  : — "  To  heighten 
our  idea,  he  exj)resses  it,  with  the  usual  liberty  of  poets,  by  a  word 
which  signifies  more  than  what  is  strictly  true,  which  is  the  nature 
of  all  hyperboles."  That  there  is  an  hyperbole  in  the  description 
I  grant ;  but  deny  that  any  part  of  the  figure  is  contained  in  the 
word  i/SaiTTero.    For,  that  so  trifling  a  quantity  of  blood  as  could 

*  It  is  observable  that  Dr  Gale  himself  renders  the  word  here,  tinned;  and  Mr 
Parnell,  corrected  by  Mr  Pope,  thus  : — 

"  Gasping  he  rolls,  a  purple  stream  of  blood 
Distains  the  surface  of  the  silver  flood." — Book  iii.,  line  47. 
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issue  from  the  wound  of  a  frog,  should  be  supposed  to  tinge  a 
whole  lake,  is  extremely  hyperbolical  of  itself ;  and  to  suppose 
that  the  poet  involves  in  the  same  phrase  another  hyperbole  of  the 
most  unnatural  and  extravagant  kind  without  any  necessity,  {ccet. 
2}ar.,)  is  to  demand  a  licence  in  criticism  which  the  most  licentious 
poet  would  be  ashamed  to  require.  Thus  the  literal  sense  is,  the 
lake  was  tinged  with  blood;  but  the  figure  consists  in  ascribing 
so  prodigious  an  effect  to  so  small  a  cause. 

"  But  biairep,  oiaavel,  &c.,  are  to  be  understood  here  to  qualify 
the  seeming  extravagance  of  the  expression."  Indeed,  were  the 
extravagance  only  a  seeming  one,  some  relief  may  be  had  from 
such  auxiliaries  ;  but  what  license  can  justify  a  7'eal  extravagance  ? 
Is  it  jiossible  or  congruous  in  nature  for  a  lake  to  be  dipped  1  If 
not,  the  supposition  of  "  as  it  were"  or  " as  if  it  had  been,"  has 
no  tendency  at  all  to  mend  the  matter.  Or,  is  it  natural,  on  sup- 
position of  a  metaphor,  to  compare  the  lake  to  the  dyer's  cloth  or 
wool,  rather  than  his  vat  ?  Whereas  if  we  suppose  an  allusion  to 
the  latter,  the  idea  will  be  clear  and  striking,  though  highly  meta- 
phorical, thus : — "  The  whole  water  of  the  lake  was  so  greatly 
coloured  with  the  croaker's  blood,  as  if  it  had  been  the  water  in  a 
dyer's  copper,  strongly  impregnated  with  an  ingredient  deeply 
red." 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  that  Homer  (for  the  poem  is  generally 
ascribed  to  him)  uses  the  word  jBdirTO)  in  this  place  in  the  sense 
which  I  call  primary,  without  any  figure  at  all — viz.,  to  tinge,  to 
impregnate  with  humidity,  colour,  &c.,  by  this  or  the  other  mode, 
according  to  circumstances,  and  as  the  nature  of  the  case  requires. 
But  whenever  ^dinw  signifies  to  dip  or  plunge,  "it  continues  to 
signify  the  same  tiling,  in  some  respect  or  other ;"  for  in  that 
case  we  may  say,  that  the  allusion  is  not  only  to  the  dyeing  itself, 
but  also  to  the  usual  mode  of  impregnating  cloth,  wool,  &c.,  with 
the  intended  colour  ;  and,  which  deserves  peculiar  notice,  the  term 
never  signifies  to  dip /or  its  oum  sake,  but  always  as  a  mean  or 
mode  of  effecting  something  else,  even  as  dipjnng  is  in  order 
to  dye. 

§  38.  Aristojjhanes  (IirireL'^,  act  1.,  seen,  iii.)  observes  that 
Magnes,  an  old  comedian  of  Athens,  used  to  shave  the  face,  and 
{(BaTTrofjbevo'i  ^arpa'xetoi'i)  "  stain  it  with  tawny  colours."  On 
which  passage  Dr  Gale  thus  reflects  : — "  He  speaks  of  the  homely 
entertainments  of  the  ancient  theatre,  where  the  actors  daubed 
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themselves  with  lees  of  wine,  and  any  odd  colours,  before  -<Eschylus 
reformed  it,  and  introduced  the  use  of  masks  and  vizors.  Aris- 
tophanes expresses  this  by  ySaTTTo/i-ei^o?  PaTpa-)(€ioi<; ;  not  that  he 
siqiposes  they  dipped  their  faces  into  the  colour,  but  rather 
SMEAEED  the  colour  ON  their  faces."  Having  thus  yielded  his 
cause,  by  what  expedient  does  our  author  attempt  to  recover  it  ? 
Here  is  a  manifest  allusion  to  the  art  of  dyeing.  To  whom  is  it 
manifest?  It  is  not  self-evident,  and  the  Doctor  offers  not  the 
least  hint  to  prove  it ;  nor  does  there  appear  to  me  any  sufficient 
reason  assignable  for  the  assertion.  But  I  have  this  reason  against 
the  assertion.  It  is  not  fair,  nor  agreeable  to  the  just  rules  of  criti- 
cism, to  interpret  the  words  of  an  author  allusively,  improperly,  and 
metaphorically,  except  when  plain  necessity  urges.  But  here  is  no 
necessity,  even  pretended,  but  what  arises  from  a  begging  of  the 
question  in  dispute.  What  a  roundabout  way  is  it,  nay,  how 
ab.surd,  to  make  the  writer,  in  relating  a  i^lain  fact,  use  a  lan- 
guage so  highly  metaphorical,  without  any  manner  of  necessity  ? 
To  say  that  the  old  comedian  stained,  tinged,  besmeared  his  face, 
or  the  like,  is  plain  and  direct ;  what  need,  then,  of  supposing  that 
it  was  so  besmeared  as  if  it  had  been  dyed,  which  dyeing  as  an 
ai^t  is  usually  (though  not  necessarily)  performed  by  the  means  or 
vwde  of  dij^piug?  Were  it  indeed  once  allowed  that  the  word 
literally  signifies  to  dip,  the  laws  of  criticism  would  require  a 
metaphorical  interpretation  ;  for,  as  it  is  well  known,  the  improper 
and  figurative  use  of  terms  does  not  alter  the  literal  sense,  other- 
wise the  very  foundation  of  figures  and  allusions  would  be  de- 
stroyed. But  this  I  will  not  allow,  without  further  evidence.  On 
the  contrary,  I  insist  that  it  literally  signifies  to  tinge,  or  the  like, 
and  that  in  the  place  under  consideration  the  word  is  used  in  its 
literal  import. 

Again,  Aristotle  says,  (Hist.  Animal.,  lib.  v.,  cap.  15:) — "But 
when  pressed  (fiairreL  kol  dvOi^ei  t>]v  %etpa)  it  tinges  the  hand, 
and  gives  it  a  florid  colour."  If  the  word  in  such  places,  to  bor- 
row the  Doctor's  langiiage,  "  signifies  literally  nothing  but  to  dip, 
&c.,  the  sense,  if  it  must  be  supposed  there  can  be  any,  will  be 
absurd,  as  well  as  most  grossly  false.  For,  indeed,  what  can  be 
more  ridiculous,  than  for  a  man  seriously  to  talk  of  dipping  a  lake 
or  river,  &c.,  in  blood?  or  of  a  lady's  dipping  her  face  in  ver- 
milion, when  she  adorns  it  with  artificial  colour ;  which,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  known  must  be  more  artfully  laid  on?"  or,  to  say 
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that  a  man's  hand  must  needs  be  dipped,  else  it  cannot  be  tinged 
when  it  presses  or  squeezes  a  juicy  substance?  "  I  readily  grant," 
adds  our  author,  "  the  words,  as  they  stand  in  the  passages  referred 
to,  are  not  literally  true.  And  if  it  could  be  imagined  the  authors 
intended  they  shoidd  he  literally  understood,  they  would  appear 
very  ridiculous,  and  deserve  the  utmost  contempt."  True,  on  his 
hypothesis,  but  not  on  mine.  For  what  can  be  a  more  natural 
and  conspicuous  meaning,  than  that  a  lake  is  tinged  with  blood ; 
the  face  or  hand  stained  with  any  tingent  liquid?  For  a  man 
seriously  to  talk  of  dipping  in  such  cases  is  ridiculous.  But 
Ai'istotle  talks  of  a  matter  of  fact,  and  that  with  his  usual  philo- 
sophic seriousness;  therefore,  to  ascribe  to  the  Stagyrite  so  figu- 
rative a  language  as  "  it  plunges,  or  dips  the  hand,"  for  "  it  stains, 
or  colours  the  hand  "  is  (ccet.  jiar.)  highly  absurd. 

"There  is  another  passage  in  Aristophanes,"  says  the  Doctor, 
"  very  strong  to  the  same  purpose,  [i.e.,  in  favour  of  the  essentiality 
of  dipping,]  which,  however,  some  perhaps  may  fancy  favours  the 
contrary  :  it  is  in  his  '  Parliament  of  Women.' "  And  pray  what 
is  this  boasted  passage,  which  is  so  strong  against  us  ?  Why  the 
poet  observes : — "  First  {^aTrrovcn)  they  luash  the  wool  in  warm 
water,  according  to  the  old  custom."  And  what  has  the  Kefiector 
to  say  on  it  ?  You  shall  hear : — "  Here  the  word  implies  luashing, 
as  INIr  Wall  would  have  it ;  and  Suidas  and  Phavorinus  interpret 
it  by  Tfkvvovdi,  which  Pliny  on  another  occasion  renders  eluunt, 
i.e.,  they  ivash  out;  and  Stephens  says  it  signifies  lavo."  Was 
not  Mr  Wall,  and  are  not  his  other  opponents,  highly  obliged  to 
him  for  this  concession  ?  No  doubt.  But  the  merit  of  the  deed, 
notwithstanding,  is  not  great.  For  he  endeavours  to  retake  what 
he  so  freely  gave.  Nay,  he  thinks  to  gain  advantage  by  it : — "  In- 
stead of  prejudicing,"  says  he,  "  this  will  be  found  greatly  to  con- 
firm my  cause  ;  for  in  ivashing,  wool  is,  and  must  be,  dipped  and 
put  into  the  water."  But  let  us  not  forget,  that  the  ivashing  here 
implied  allowedly  and  incontestably  signifies  the  cleansing  of  the 
wool ;  and  it  is  equally  clear,  that  such  cleansing  is  not  implied 
in  the  dipping  of  it,  or  that  the  scouring  intended  is  not  the 
necessary  effect  of  dipping ;  consequently,  that  dipping  is  inade- 
quate to  express  the  meaning.  Washing  implies  more  than  dip- 
ping, denoting  something  over  and  above  that.  We  would,  there- 
fore, fain  know,  if  /SairTovcrt,  signifies  literally  neither  more  nor 
less  than  they  dip,  by  what  figure  of  speech,  and  by  what  canon 
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of  criticism,  it  comes  to  signify,  and  should  be  rendered,  lavo,  eluo, 
to  wash,  to  ivash  out  ?  When  this  is  done,  we,  in  our  turn,  will  en- 
gage, on  the  same  principles,  to  shew  that  ^aTrrco  is  a  generic  term. 

But  ivool  is  and  7nust  he  dipped  in  order  to  tvash  it.  Were  Dr 
Gill's  doctrine  true,  "  that  there  is  no  washing  but  by  dipping," 
this  would  be  an  easy  consequence.  But  this  strange  ipse  dixit 
needs  no  other  argument  to  confront  it  than  a  clean  face.  How- 
ever, "ivool  must  be  dipped."  If  the  meaning  be,  "it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  its  being  cleansed  by  water "  to  dip  it  in,  I  deny 
the  assertion  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  insist,  that  plain  ocular  demon- 
stration lies  against  it.  Whereas  all  cleansing  by  water  implies, 
necessarily,  what  I  maintain  is  the  primary  meaning  of  ^dirrw. 

§  39.  Marcus  Antoninus,  (lib.  iii.,  §  4,)  speaking  of  a  man  of 
real  worth,  says  : — "  He  is  one  (hiKaioavvq  ^e^a/jb/jievov  et?  l3ddo<i) 
justitia  penitus  imhutum,  thoroughly  seasoned  or  imbued  with 
justice."  Again  (lib.  v.,  §  16)  he  says  : — "  Your  mind  will  be  such 
as  the  things  you  most  often  think  of ;  for  the  soul  (JBairreTaii)  is 
imbued,  or  tinctured,  by  the  thoughts.  Therefore,  (/SaTTTe)  imbue, 
tincture,  or  season  it  with  frequent  thoughts  of  this  kind,"  &c. 
Once  more  (lib.  vi.,  §  30:) — "  See  that  you  be  not  conformed  to  the 
Cajsars,  (/at)  /Sac^?}?)  lest  you  be  stained,  or  infected."  Of  this  last 
instance  Dr  Gale  acknowledges,  "  That  the  period  [that  is,  on  his 
hypothesis]  is  extremely  elliptical,  and  stands  in  need  of  supple- 
ments to  make  out  the  sense  in  another  language,  wherein  that 
defective  form  is  not  in  use."  But  whether  it  stands  in  need  of  his 
supplementary  aid,  as  it  ivere  dipped,  let  the  following  annotation 
of  the  very  learned  Gataker  on  the  place  testify  : — "  Ne  tingaris,  ne 
inficiaris :  ne  mores  aulici  genuinum  animi  candorem  obfuscent: 
quod,  inquinamentum  combibere,  Septimius  dixit,  (De  Spectac, 
c.  14.)"  He  then  refers  to  Homer,  (II.,  iv.,  141,)  as  an  illustra- 
tion : — 

' P.g  3'  "ri  rig  ri  sXi^avra  yj^i]  (poUr/.i  iJAri^ri.'" 

*  "  As  when  some  stately  trajipings  are  decreed 
To  grace  a  monarch  on  his  bounding  steed, 
A  nymph,  in  Caria  or  Maeonia  bred, 
Stains  the  pure  ivory  with  a  lively  red; 
With  equal  lustre  various  colours  vie. 
The  shining  whiteness,  and  the  Tyrian  dye  : 
So,  great  Atrides  !   shew'd  thy  sacred  blood, 
As  down  thy  snowy  thigh  distill'd  the  streaming  flood." — Pope. 

'We  may  learn  from  hence,"  says  Mr  Pope,  "that  the  Lydiaus  and  Carians 
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Also  to  Virgil,  (^n.,  xii.,  G7  :)— 

"  Indum  sanguineo  veluti  violaverit  ostro 
Si  quis  ebur  " *  « 

And  afterwards  subjoins  : — "  Quod  nos  diceremus,"  That  yon  he  not 
STAINED  :  "nam  quod  Gra;ci  ficaivecv  et  ^(XTrTetv,  nos  dicinius"  to 
STAIN. 

Plato  (De  Repub.,  lib.  iv.)  compares  the  method  of  training  up 
soldiers  to  the  method  of  giving  avooI  the  best  dye  ;  and  though  the 
passage  be  somewhat  long,  yet  the  words  occurring  in  different 
forms  seven  or  eight  times  may  be  a  sufficient  aj^ology  for  tran- 
scribing it : — "  Know  ye  not,  said  I,  that  the  (/3a^et<?)  dyers,  [Mass., 
fullones,^  when  they  wish  {/Sa-^frat,  inficere)  to  stain,  tinge,  or  tinc- 
ture wool,  that  it  may  be  of  a  purple  hue,  choose,  in  preference  to 
all  other  colours,  the  whitest  of  the  fleece?  Then  they  prei:»are 
and  work  it  with  immense  pains,  that  it  may  take  the  bloom  in 
the  best  manner ;  and  so  at  length  (/SaTrrouo-t)  they  stain,  or  give 
the  dye  to  it.  And  {to  jBac^i'jv)  what  is  dyed  or  tinctured  becomes 
unalterably  so,  when  thus  {^a^fj)  tinged;  nor  can  any  washing 
either  by  fair  water,  or  any  preparations  for  the  purpose,  discharge 
the  blooming  colour.  But  what  has  not  been  thus  prepared,  you 
know  how  it  turns  out ;  for  whether  one  (jSdirrrj)  put  on,  impreg- 
nate it  with  that,  this,  or  any  other  colour,  it  never  looks  well.  I 
know,  said  he,  that  such  colours  are  easily  washed  out,  and  have 
at  best  but  a  sordid  appearance.  Reflect,  then,  that  when  we 
choose  soldiers,  and  instruct  them  in  music  and  the  gymnastic  art, 
it  is  our  wish,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  to  effect  somewhat  similar.  We 
aim  at  nothing  else  but  to  prepare  them,  in  the  best  manner  pos- 
sible, to  receive  the  laws,  which  are,  as  it  were,  {^a<j>riv,)  a  dye ; 
that  so  their  opinion  of  things,  whether  direful  or  otherwise,  may 
be  properly  and  unalterably  fixed  ;  and  that,  being  thus  formed 
by  a  proper  discipline,  their  (I3acf»]v)  tincture  may  not  be  washed 

were  famous  in  the  first  times  for  their  staininrj  iu  purple,  and  that  the  women 
excelled  iu  works  of  ivory." 

*  "  With  pity  touch'd,  the  fair  Lavinia  hears 

Her  mother's  cries,  and  answers  with  her  tears ; 

A  lovely  blush  the  modest  virgin  warms. 

Glows  in  her  cheeks,  and  lights  up  all  her  charms ; 

So  looks  the  beauteous  ivory,  stain  d  with  red, 

So  roses,  mix'd  with  lilies  in  the  bed, 

Blend  their  rich  hues  " — Pitt. 
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out  by  anytliiiig  of  the  most  powerfully  expelling  nature,  whether 
pleasure,"  &c.  The  Doctor  in  reflecting  on  this  passage  refers  to 
Gataker's  learned  note  on  Marc.  Anton.,  lib.  iii.,  §  4,  as  tending  to 
illustrate  his  assertion.  What  assertion  he  refers  to  I  know  not ; 
but  if  he  intends  what  he  asserted  at  the  beginning  of  his  quota- 
tations,  (p.  94,)  "  That  the  word  baptize  necessarily  includes  dip- 
ing  in  its  signification,"  I  venture  to  affirm  the  note  has  no  such 
tendency ;  nor  is  there  one  quotation  which  does  not  perfectly 
agree  with  my  general  position. 

§  40.  Let  the  foregoing  examples,  out  of  many,  suffice  for  the 
primitive.  But  what  the  Doctor  grants  concerning  /SaTrri^eo  is, 
if  necessary,  still  more  in  our  favour  : — "  Besides,"  says  he,  "  the 
word  ^aTTTi^Q)  perhaps  does  not  so  necessarily  express  the  action 
of  putting  under  water,  as  in  general  a  thing's  being  in  that  con- 
dition, no  matter  how  it  comes  so,  whether  it  is  put  into  the  water, 
or  the  water  comes  over  it ;  though,  indeed,  to  put  it  into  the 
water  is  the  most  natural  way  and  the  most  common,  and  i.s,  there- 
fore, usually  and  pretty  constantly,  but  it  may  be  not  necessarily, 
implied."  The  passage  in  Aristotle  which  extorted  this  concession, 
where  he  says  that  "  the  shore  was  not  baptized  at  ebb,"  we  have 
before  considered,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  (See  §§  35, 36.) 
Other  instances  will  justify  the  foregoing  concession. 

Homer  (II.,  xvi.,  333)  describes  Ajax  killing  Cleobulus,  thus  : — 
"  He  struck  him  across  the  neck  with  his  heavy  sword,  (irdv  S' 
vweOepixdvOt]  ^('0o<?  aifiaTV,)  and  the  whole  sword  became  tuarm 
with  the  blood."  Homer's  vTredepfidvOrj  is  explained  by  Pseudo- 
Didymus,  by  i^aTrTLadrj,  with  a  view  to  shew  how  much  the  sword 
was  ivibued,  stained,  or  wetted  with  the  reeking  blood.  And 
Dionys.  Halicarn.  (Concerning  the  Poetry  of  Homer,  §  7)  observes, 
"  that  in  this  phrase  there  is  a  peculiar  emphasis,  which  consists 
in  this,  that  the  sword  was  so  {^aimaOevro'^)  wetted,  or  stained, 
as  even  to  be  warmed  "  with  the  gushing  blood. 

Strabo,  speaking  of  Alexander  leading  his  army  by  a  narrow 
pass  between  Mount  Climax  and  the  sea,  observes  : — "  The  soldiers 
marched  a  whole  day  in  the  water  {^aim^ofjievoiv)  being  wetted 
up  to  the  waist." 

Heraclides  Ponticus,  when  moralising  the  fable  which  represents 
Mars  as  taken  in  a  net  by  Vulcan,  observes  : — "  Neptune  is  inge- 
niously supposed  to  be  rescuing  Mars  from  Vulcan  ;  because,  when 
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a  piece  of  iron  thoroughly  heated  is  taken  from  the  forge  men, 
(vSuTL  ^aTTrl^erat,)  it  is  cooled  with  water  ;  and  the  thing  forced 
to  a  heat,  from  its  own  nature,  {vSari  Karaa^eadev,)  when  it  has 
been  extinguished  by  water,  is  restored  to  rest," — i.e.,  the  fire 
heating  the  iron,  has  it  in  its  custody ;  but  luater  applied  to  it  in 
any  manner  weakens  the  captivating  power  of  the  fire,  and,  as  it 
were,  sets  the  iron  at  liberty. 

Plutarch,  in  his  Treatise  of  Education,  compares  the  metliod  of 
instructing  children  to  that  of  luatering  plants  : — "  For  as  plants 
are  nourished  by  moderate  waterings,  but  pine  away  if  these  are 
too  frequent ;  in  like  manner,  the  mind  by  well-proportioned 
labours  is  improved,  but  when  these  are  more  than  enough  (/Sair- 
ri^erat)  it  is  drenched."  The  comparison  is  evidently  introduced, 
as  appears  by  the  connexion,  to  shew  the  impropriety  of  teaching 
children  too  many  things  at  once. 

"If  this  passage  should  seem  a  little  obscure,"  says  Dr  Gale,  "I 
must  refer  you,  sir,  to  what  I  have  said  before."  I  do  not  wonder 
that  this  place  a^ipeared  obscure  to  the  Doctor,  while  viewing  it 
through  the  medium  of  his  hypothesis ;  but  while  an  impartial 
eye  views  it  through  any  other  medium,  it  appears  sufficiently  per- 
spicuous. The  intelligent  reader  will  easily  perceive  that  all  the 
obscurity  consists  in  Plutarch's  comparing  the  baptizing  of  chil- 
dren's minds,  while  their  teachers  instill  various  instructions  into 
them,  to  a  gardener's  pouring  ivater  upon  his  plants  ! 

The  last-mentioned  author,  (Paral.  Graec.  Rom.,)  speaking  of  a 
Roman  general  a  little  before  he  died  of  his  wound,  says  : — "  He 
set  up  a  trophy,  and  (/SaTrrio-a?)  tvetting,  or  staining  his  hand  in 
the  blood,  he  wrote  this  inscription,"  &c. 

The  only  apology  I  shall  make  for  dwelling  so  long  on  a  subject 
which  to  some  readers  may  appear  prolix,  is  one  drawn  xip  for 
another  purpose,  yet  perfectly  suited  to  my  design  : — "  A  thing  of 
this  nature,  and  so  evident,  did  not  indeed  need  to  have  been  so 
largely  treated  as  it  has  already  been ;  but  the  unaccountable 
tenacity  of  our  antagonists  has  made  it  necessary  to  be  very  par- 
ticular." * 

To  conclude  ;  this  branch  of  evidence  from  profane  writers,  pro- 
duced by  Dr  Gale  in  support  of  his  own  hypothesis,  with  his  re- 
markable concessions,  may  be  pertinently  closed  with  his  conclud- 

*  Dr  G.ale's  Reflections,  p.  1 22. 
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ing  sentence  a  little  improved  : — "  I  know,"  says  he,  "  it  [/BairTi^co] 
signifies  to  wash  as  a  consequence  of  dipping ;  but  so  likewise  it 
does  to  wet,  colour,  dye,"  &c.  The  improvement,  as  the  just  re- 
sult of  the  preceding  examination,  stands  thus  : — I  know  it  sig- 
nifies to  dip,  as  a  mode  of  ivashing ;  so  likewise  it  does  of  wet- 
ting, colouring,  dyeing,  &c. 

§  41.  Before  I  dismiss  this  ojiponent,  I  must  not  omit  an  ex- 
amination of  his  apiDeal  to  the  doctrine  of  genus  and  species,  which, 
if  I  am  not  in  a  great  mistake,  amounts  to  a  fair  concession  in 
favour  of  my  principle.  "  I  need  not,"  says  he,  "  repeat  the  ob- 
servations of  logicians  about  their  genera  and  species ;  yet  give 
me  leave  only  to  transcribe  one  canon  from  Aristotle,  (Topic,  lib. 
iv.,  cap.  1:) — 'The  species  includes  the  definition  of  the  genus,  and 
all  that  is  in  it,  but  not  vice  versa.'  Dipping  includes  washing, 
but  washing  does  not  include  dij3ping ;  for  there  may  be  a  wash- 
ing by  pouring,"  &c.*  To  this  may  be  added  the  following  words 
of  Mr  Jenkins,  in  a  small  pamphlet  lately  published  : — "  There  is 
a  remark  which  I  wonder  is  not  more  attended  to  by  the  writers 
on  baptism,  because  I  think  it  may  be  depended  on  as  a  canon  of 
criticism,  and  would  reduce  the  dispute  about  the  meaning  of  this 
word  {baptize^  into  a  very  small  compass  ;  I  mean,  that  '  where  a 
word  is  used  in  a  'primary  and  secondary  sense,  the  secondary 
sense  can  never  contradict  the  primary,  but  must  carry  in  it  that 
leading  idea ;  as  in  natural  history,  every  species  must  carry  in  it 
the  leading  idea  of  the  genus  that  comjjreheuds  it.'  The  contrary 
supposition  involves  an  absurdity,  and  renders  the  meaning  of  words 

totally  sceptical For  my  own  part,"  adds  the  same  author, 

"  I  am  confident  also,  that  without  maintaining  this  remark,  the 
Baptist  ministers  will  never  be  able  to  establish  immersion  as  the 
exclusive  meaning  of  the  word ;  for  though  it  may  be  admitted 
that  in  sonie  cases  it  signifies  to  dip,  it  will  be  as  strenuously  in- 
sisted that  in  other  cases  it  sigTufies  to  sprinkle,  and  that  this 
mode  is  as  good  as  the  other."  -f- 

It  may  well  appear  wonderful  to  any  thoughtful  person,  that 
our  opponents  should  attempt  to  explain  and  defend  their  cause  by 
the  aids  of  these  logical  distinctions.  For,  on  their  hypothesis, 
the  distinction  of  genera  and  species  is  absolutely  precluded.  If 
dipping  be  a  genus,  what  is  the  species  ?     If  it  be  said,  dipping, 

*  Reflections,  p.  176.  t  Beautj"^  of  Believers'  Baptism,  p.  6,  note. 
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this  makes  both  to  be  one  and  the  same  thing,  which  is  absurd. 
If  they  say,  washing,  or  wetting,  colouring,  dyeing,  &c.,  are  species, 
this  is  equally  absurd,  and  directly  contradictory  to  the  canon 
referred  to.  For  Aristotle  and  common  sense  declare  "  that 
the  species  partake  of,  or  necessarily  imply,  the  genera,  but  not 
the  contrary ;"  as  white  is  a  colour,  a  lion  is  an  animal,  an  angel 
is  a  creature,  but  not  vice  versa.  Consequently,  according  to  the 
canon,  and  on  the  supjjosition,  to  wash  is  to  dip,  to  wet  is  to  dip, 
to  colour  is  to  dip,  &c.  Which  is  just  as  true  as,  to  sprinkle  is  to 
dip ;  for  there  may  be  wetting  tvitJiout  dipping  as  well  as  sprink- 
ling luithout  dip2)ing.  Now  it  is  a  mere  evasion  to  say  that  wash- 
ing, wetting,  &c.,  may  be  done  hy  dij)ping ;  for  if  there  be  any 
luashing,  any  wetting,  &c.,  which  does  not  include  dipping,  wash- 
ing and  wetting  cannot  be  a  species  of  dipping.  For  as  Aristotle 
observes,  (Topic,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  i.,  §  2,)  we  should  consider.  El  tivo<; 
fiTj  KarrjyopeLTaL,  whether  there  be  any  species  to  which  the  genus 
is  not  applicable  ?  Thus,  to  borrow  the  Stagyrite's  illustration,  if 
we  say  that  good  is  the  genus  of  pleasure  ;  we  should  inquire, 
whether  there  be  any  pleasure  which  is  not  iinplied  in  good :  for, 
then,  it  is  manifest,  good  is  not  the  genus  of  pleasure,  because  the 
genus  is  predicable  by  all  the  species  contained  under  it.  Then 
we.  should  consider,  that  if  anything  may  be,  or  may  not  be, 
applied  to  the  supposed  genus,  that  supposed  genus  is  but  an 
accident.  For  instance,  if  it  be  predicated  of  anything  that  it  is 
white,  and  not  white,  white  cannot  be  the  genus,  but  an  accident ; 
because  we  call  that  an  accident  which  may  or  may  not  be  in  a 
thing.*  In  like  manner,  if  we  say  that  wetting  is  by  dipj)ing,  and 
without  dipping,  it  follows  that  dipj^ing  is  not  a  genus  but  an 
accident,  or  mode  of  wetting.  Dr  Gill  seemed  to  be  aware  of 
these  absurd  consequences,  when,  to  avoid  them,  he  ventured  on  this 
assertion,  which  is  fairly  confuted,  to  ocular  demonstration,  ten 
thousand  times  every  day,  "  That  there  is  no  washmg  but  by  dip- 
ping ! "  Desjierate  indeed  must  be  the  cause  that  requires  such 
aids  ! 

Again,  if  our  opponents  fix  upon  dipping  for  a  genus,  they 
would  do  well  to  demonstrate  that  what  they  call  a  genus  is  pos- 
sessed of  any  species  whatever ;  for  it  cannot  be  that  what  par- 
takes of  no  species  may  partake  of  a  genus.i*     But  that  dipping 

*  Vide  Aristot.  Topic,  lib.  iv,  cap.  i.,  §  4.         +  Ibid.,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  i.,  §  8,  et  passim. 
VOL.  II.  Y 
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is  possessed  of  any  species,  or  consequently  is  at  all  a  genus,  is,  I 
suppose,  what  no  one  will  deliberately  undertake  to  shew,  at  least 
will  be  able  to  prove,  while  the  logical  world  stands. 

"Dipping  includes  washing,  hut  luashing  does  not  include  dip- 
ping." This  is  to  say,  that  dipping  is  a  species,  and  ivasking  is 
the  genus.  Then  it  follows — if  ^airTi^Q)  be  a  generic  term,  as  we 
have  abundantly  proved  it  is,  or  be  in  some  cases  applied  where 
dipping  is  not  necessarily  included,  as  Dr  Gale  grants — that  dipping 
is  only  a  species  of  baptizing ;  and,  consequently,  that  there  may 
be  a  haptizing  luithout  dipping  :  which  was  to  be  demonstrated. 

§  42.  "We  may  venture  to  assert,"  says  Mr  B.,  "that  the  word 
baptism  cei'tainly  signifies  immersion,  whatever  meaning  it  may 
have  besides ;  consequently,  both  candour  and  prudence  require 
us  to  embrace  that  acceptation  in  preference  to  any  other."  Very 
true  ;  they  must  be  rather  uncandid,  and  perhaps  imprudent,  who 
deny  immersion  to  be  a  species  of  baptizing,  for  that  evidently  in- 
cludes wetting,  tinging,  a  contaction  of  the  person  and  the  ele- 
ment, &c.  And,  for  the  same  reason,  we  can  have  no  high  opinion 
either  of  the  candour  or  prudence  of  those  who  deny  that  water 
poured  or  sprinkled  on  a  person  {ccet.  par.)  are  species  of  baptiz- 
ing ;  for  either  of  these  includes  wetting,  tinging,  &c.,  and  that 
not  less  certainly  than  the  other  Do  candour  and  prudence  seem 
to  require  any  to  adopt  the  mode  of  immersing  the  subject  in  pre- 
ference to  any  other  ?  far  be  it  from  us  to  condemn  as  a  mdlity 
what  our  brethren  conscientiously  believe  proceeds  from  so  re- 
spectable an  authority,  and  which  we  are  satisfied  is  one  mode  of 
baptizing.  But  do  these  amiable  virtues  require  any  to  condemn 
as  a  nullity  what  other  brethren  (may  I  add,  without  offence, 
equally  conscientious  "i )  believe  to  be  most  agreeable  to  the 
Divine  Legislator's  meaning?  Is  there  any  virtue  in  making 
that  the  badge  of  parties  and  carnal  divisions  in  the  Church 
which  was  graciously  intended  as  a  bond  of  general  union  ?  Is 
it  probable,  is  it  possible,  that  the  Head  of  His  Church  should  re- 
quire that  as  the  condition  of  membership  which  numbers,  who 
truly  love  Him  and  who  adore  His  authority,  can  see  no  evidence 
for,  after  laborious  and  prayerful  inquiries  ?  Was  that  censure  of 
honest  Mr  Bunyan,  who  was  himself  a  Baptist,  too  severe  ?  "  In  my 
simple  opinion,  your  rigid  and  church-disquieting  principles  are 
not  fit  for  any  age  and  state  of  the  Church.  I  say  they  are  babes, 
and  carnal,  that  attempt  to  break  the  peace  and  communion  of 
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clnirclie.s,  though  upon  no  better  pretences  than  water.  I  am  still 
of  that  mind,  and  shall  be,  so  long  as  I  see  the  effects  that  follow 
— viz.,  the  breach  of  love,  taking  off  Christians  from  the  more 
weighty  things  of  God,  and  to  make  them  quarrel  and  have  heart- 
burnings one  against  another."  *  It  must  be  allowed  that  Mr  B. 
has  far  surpassed  his  predecessors,  and,  therefore,  deserves  the 
palm,  in  the  glorious  contest  of  "  setting  the  Pcedohaptists  together 
by  the  ears  ;  "  "f*  but  how  happy  should  I  be  if  my  humble  attempt 
should  procure  me  the  less  sjjlendid  honour  of  peace-maker  among 
brethren,  children  of  the  same  family,  and  alike  beloved  of  their 
heavenly  Father  in  all  other  respects,  yet,  on  account  of  baptism, 
falling  out  by  the  way  ! 

§  43.  From  the  preceding  investigation  we  may  draw  the  fol- 
lowing obvious  corollaries : — 

First  Coroll. — If  the  terms  baptize  and  baptism  are  generic 
terms,  comprehending  different  specific  modes  of  ceremonial  puri- 
fication, "  the  mode  is  variable  according  to  circumstances."  Now, 
where  a  positive  Divine  law  is  not  express,  or  where  any  latitude 
is  implied  in  the  terms  of  it,  the  law  of  nature,  the  principles  of 
right  reason,  of  Christian  prudence,  and  common  sense,  "  require 
us  to  embrace  that  accej^tation,  in  p)reference  to  any  other,"  which 
is  least  burdensome  and  inconvenient.  The  part  of  the  globe  in 
which  we  live,  the  civil  customs  of  a  country,  the  conduct  of  our 
Lord  and  His  aj)0stles  in  reference  to  these  things,  and  many  other 
circumstances,  "require  us  to  embrace"  what  is  most  conformable 
to  national  decency  and  propriety,  when  no  Divine  law,  on  the 
supposition,  enjoins  one  circumstance  of  an  action  in  preference 
to  another. 

§  44.  Second  Coroll.  —  Since  the  mode  is  free  and  variable, 
the  practice  of  the  Greek  Church,  which  our  opponents  so  often 
remind  us  of,  is  of  no  importance  when  urged  against  us.  J  Nor 
do  we  suppose  that  another  circumstance  of  baptism  observed  by 
them,  the  trine  immersion,  which  is  undoubtedly  of  considerable 
antiquity,  is  sufficient  to  nullify  the  ordinance.  Though  our  op- 
ponents may  find  it,  perhaps,  as  difficult  to  reconcile  tliree  immer- 
sions and  one  dipping,  (Eph.  iv.  ,5,)  as  their  immersion  and  our 
baptism. 

§  45.  TJiird  Coroll. — From  the  premises  it  also  follows,  that 

*  Works,  vol.  i.,  pp.  151,  152.  t  See  Monthly  Rev.,  vol.  Ixxxi.,  p.  212. 

X  See  Psedobaptism  Examined,  chap,  v.,  passim. 
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the  primitive  custom,  though  it  were  dipping  invariably,  will  not 
support  the  essentiality  of  dipping.*  "A  question  this,"  says  Mr 
B.,  "  which  regards  both  fact  and  right."  That  I  deny  ;  for  though 
it  were  proved  to  be  fact,  it  would  not  follow  that  it  was  exclusively 
right.  If  it  be  meant  that  the  practice  of  John  and  the  apostles 
was  valid,  he  has  no  opponents  ;  in  tliat  sense,  therefore,  the 
practice  was  right.  But  theirs  being  right  or  valid  does  not  prove 
that  ours  is  wrong  or  invalid,  supposing  (without  granting)  that 
their  mode  and  ours  were  different,  if,  as  we  have  proved,  baptism 
is  a  generic  term,  comprehending  those  supposed  different  modes. 
"  They  had  too  much  knowledge  and  too  much  integrity  to  ad- 
minister this  branch  of  holy  worship  in  a  turong  way/'  Granted. 
Yet  supposing  them  to  have  invariably  baptized  by  immersion, 
(which  I  do  not  believe  was  the  fact,)  it  only  proves  that  they 
adopted  a  mode  which  in  their  circumstances  was  eligible,  though 
not  exclusively  bmding.  But  "  they  were  not  ignorant  that  their 
practice  was  to  be  viewed  as  a  pattern,  and  to  be  considered  as  a 
law."  What,  every  part  of  their  practice  ?  If  not, — which,  I  sup- 
jDOse,  no  one  will  be  inadvertent  enough  to  affirm, — why  the  mode 
of  baptizing  any  more  than  the  mode  of  preaching,  praying,  sing- 
ing, keeping  the  Sabbath,  &c.  ? 

Mr  B.  thinks  it  "strange  to  astonishment,"  and  "a  wonderful 
phenomenon  in  the  religious  world,'"'  that  a  number  of  authors  he 
refers  to  "  should  all  unite  in  one  attestation  respecting  the  primi- 
tive mode  of  administering  this  ordinance,  even  while  they  opposed 
the  Baptists  for  considering  immersion  as  absolutely  necessary  to 
a  compliance  with  the  Divine  command."  f  On  the  contrary,  I 
think  it  a  phenomenon  neither  strange,  astonishing,  nor  wonder- 
ful, but  consider  it  as  what  might  very  naturally  and  rationally  be 
expected,  and  very  tolerably  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  their 
character  as  men  of  learning  and  religion.  If  they  concluded,  as 
they  had  sufficient  reason  to  conclude,  that  the  legal  primary 
signification  of  the  word  baptize  in  the  New  Testament  was 
general, — so  general  at  least  as  not  to  be  confined  to  one  mode, 
— so  general  as  to  admit  different  modes  without  pronouncing, 
or  supposing  the  Divine  Lawgiver  to  pronounce,  either  of  them 
invalid  ;  yet  allowing  that  one  particular  mode,  suppose  dipping, 
prevailed  in  the  primitive  Chmch,  which  mode  is  not  necessarily 

*  See  Paedobaptism  Examined,  chap,  iv.,  pa.s.sim. 
t  Ibid.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  225,  226. 
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implied  in  the  law  itself,  though  eligible  in  their  circumstances ; 
— if,  I  say,  they  proceeded  on  these  principles,  what  is  there  so 
"strange"  in  their  opposing  the  Baptists  "for  considering  immer- 
sion as  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY  ? "  Had  they  indeed  opposed  for 
merely  p)referring  immersion  in  water  to  afl'usion  or  asjoersion 
with  water,  their  opposition  would  hardly  be  justifiable,  except, 
perhaps,  on  this  principle,  viz.,  that  it  is  wrong  to  differ  from  our 
more  numerous  brethren  in  the  same  country,  neighbourhood,  and 
religious  sentiments,  thereby  occasioning  endless  scruples  and  dis- 
sensions, ivithout  a  Divine  warrant.  But  when  the  Baptists  insist 
upon  immersion  as  "  absolutely  necessary  to  a  compliance  with  the 
Divine  command,"  is  it  anything  "  astonishing "  that  those  who 
professedly  maintain  the  contrary  should  oppose  it  ?  Is  it  a 
"  wonderful  phenomenon "  that  they  should  possess  so  much 
courage  as  to  speak  and  'publish  these  things  ?  If  I  allow  that 
the  primitive  mode  of  public  worship  was  without  a  prayer-book 
and  pulpit  notes,  can  I  be  candid  or  just  in  maintaining  that  my 
godly  brethren  who  adopt  this  mode  cannot  be  said  to  pray  and 
preach,  but  what  they  think  to  be  important  duties  are  mere 
nidlities,  and  always  unacceptable  to  Christ,  because  not  accord- 
ing to  apostolic  practice?  I  dare  not  say  or  think  so.  "When 
they  unite  in  declaring  their  views  of  the  apostolic  pattern,  they 
have  clear,  strong,  indubitable  evidence — each  of  them  feels  the 
ground  on  which  he  treads.  Hence  their  union ;  and  here  they 
agree  with  us."  But  is  it  not  equally  evident  that  they  "  feel  the 
ground  on  which  they  tread"  when  they  tinite  with  immovable 
firmness  in  testifying  the  validity  of  different  modes,  after  all  that 
has  been  said  against  them  by  their  antagonists  ?  If  union  be 
any  proof  in  the  present  case,  they  all  unite  against  the  necessity 
of  immersion  for  the  essence  of  baptism.  Pray,  then,  what  do 
their  concessions  amount  to  ?  Not  that  they  desert  the  truth  ;  not 
that  they  act  inconsistently ;  not  that  they  are  imprudent  or 
uncandid ;  not  that  they  are  bigoted  and  narrow-minded  ;  but 
that  they  consider  the  words  as  generic  terms,  admitting  diverse 
modes  ;  and  that  though  the  more  common  import  of  the  terms, 
in  their  opinion,  conveys  the  idea  of  immersion,  yet  in  the  sacra- 
mental sense,  at  least,  they  are  to  be  understood  with  greater  lati- 
tude. 

"  When  our  Divine  Lord,  addressing  His  disciples  in  a  positive 
command,  says,  '  It  shall  be  so  ;'  or  when  speaking  by  an  apostolic 
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example,  He  declares,  *  It  is  thus  ; '  all'  our  own  reasonings  about 
fitness,  exi^ediency,  or  utility,  must  bide  tbeir  impertinent  beads." 
Very  true  ;  but  tuhat  shall  be  so  ?  or,  what  is  thus  ?  For  the 
question  is  not  about  our  Lord's  right  to  command,  and  our  cluti/ 
to  obey,  but  about  His  meaning.  And  again,  the  question  is  not 
whether  the  one  mode  be  confessedly  valid,  but  whether  the  other 
be  invalid ;  w^hich  last  we  deny. 

"  It  must,  indeed,  be  acknowledged  that  though  the  numerous 
and  learned  authors  just  produced  consider  immersion  as  generally 
practised  by  the  apostles,  yet  many  of  them  think  it  highly  prob- 
able that  pouring  or  sj^rinkling  was  used  on  some  occasions  in 
those  primitive  times."  Consequently,  they  must  have  considered 
the  legal  force  of  the  word  baptism  as  a  general  term,  including 
diverse  modes  of  application. 

"  That  plunging,  pouring,  and  sprinkling,  are  three  different  acts 
will  not  admit  of  a  doubt.  Or,  does  our  Lord,  in  the  same  enact- 
ino-  term  of  the  same  law,  warrant  all  those  different  modes  ? " 
The  apostle  Paul  (Heb.  ix.  10)  expressly  asserts,  agreeable  to  what 
I  plead  for,  that  the  Jewish  baptisms  were  different  or  diverse. 
And  this  must  be,  not  as  plunging  differs  from  plunging,  but  as 
purification  by  sprinkling  differs  from  purification  by  pouring,  &c. 
Nor  do  we  hesitate  to  say,  "that  our  Lord  warrants  plunging, 
pouring,  and  sprinkling,"  if  He  warrants  baptizing. 

"  If  pouring  or  sprinkling  be  naturally  inferable  from  our 
Lord's  command,  and  if  the  apostles  or  the  primitive  Church 
ever  practised  the  one  or  the  other,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  how 
they  came  to  use  immersion  at  all ;  either  of  the  former,  considered 
simply  in  itself,  being  more  easy  and  more  agreeable  to  human 
feelings,  both  in  regard  to  the  administrator  and  the  candidate." 
What !  needs  Mr  B.  the  information,  that  the  human  mind  is  ever 
prone  to  overrate  the  externals  of  religion  ;  and  that  superstitious 
severities  in  external  religious  points  have  generally  kept  pace 
with  the  decline  of  vital  piety  ?  With  what  ease  and  force  may 
the  above  argument  be  retorted  by  innumerable  instances  out  of 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  histories  ?  More  agreeable  to  human 
feelings !  Yes,  we  may  easily  see  how  much,  or  rather  how  little, 
persons  under  the  charming  influence  of  superstition  consult  their 
ease  and  delicate  feelings,  from  the  history  of  certain  self-denying 
and  mortified  prophets,  (1  Kings  xviii.  28,)  "  who  cut  themselves 
after  their  manner  with  knives  and  lancets,  till  the  blood  gushed 
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out  upon  tbem;"  from  the  account  we  have  (Mark  vii.  3,  4)  of 
the  "  Pharisees  and  all  the  Jews  ; "  for,  "  when  they  came  from 
the  market,  except  they  baptized,  they  ate  not."  And  Dr  Gill,  out 
of  Maimonides,  assures  us,  that,  "  if  any  man  dips  himself  all  over 
except  the  tip  of  his  little  finger,  he  is  still  in  his  uncleanness, 
according  to  them."  And  a  little  after  he  says  : — "  Scaliger,  from 
the  Jews,  observes,  that  the  more  siqjerstitious  part  of  them,  every 
day  before  they  sat  down  to  meat,  dipped  the  whole  body."  Here 
we  may  observe,  if  these  baptisms  luere  not  by  immersion,  the 
argument  from  the  universal  use  of  the  term  is  given  up ;  and  if 
they  were  by  immersion,  as  here  asserted,  Mr  B.'s  argument  from 
human  feelings  falls  irrecoverably.  For  it  will  not  be  presumed 
that  these  sujDerstitious  and  troublesome  ceremonies  had  any  better 
origin  than  religious  zeal  exerting  itself  in  will-worship.  To 
which  we  may  add :  if  there  be  any  force  in  our  author's  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  immersion,  it  equally  justifies  Popish  mortifica- 
tions ! 

"  If  the  credit  of  sprinkling  cannot  be  supj)orted  without  bur- 
lesquing the  sacred  histoiy  and  exposing  one  of  the  most  exalted 
human  characters  to  the  ridicule  of  infidels  in  this  manner,  it 
ought  for  ever  to  sink  into  oblivion."  From  this  warm  and  strong 
language  the  reader  may  be  led  to  think  that  something  very  im- 
pious and  horrid  has  been  imputed  to  John  the  Baptist.  Nothing 
less  ;  it  is  only  Mr  John  Wesley's  following  note  on  Matt.  iii.  6  : — 
"  It  seems,  therefore,  that  they  stood  in  ranks  on  the  edge  of  the 
river,  and  that  John,  passing  along  before  them,  cast  water  on 
their  heads  and  faces ;  by  which  means  he  might  baptize  many 
thousands  in  a  day."'  This,  reader,  is  what  Mr  B.  calls  "a  very 
fanciful  and  ludicrous  representation  ; "  and  further  adds,  "  While 
I  wonder  at  t\\a.t  fertility  of  invention  which  appears  in  this  note 
of  the  annotator,  I  cannot  but  detest  the  puerile  and  farcical 
turn  which  he  has  given  to  the  conduct  of  our  Lord's  harbinger." 
Burlesquiuf/  the  sacred  history  !  Exposing  John  to  the  ridicule 
of  infidels !  Nay,  let  infidels  themselves  judge,  as  well  as  the 
impartial  faithful,  whether  Mr  B.'s  hypothesis  has  not  a  greater 
tendency  to  burlesque  the  sacred  history  and  excite  ridicule.  The 
one  mode  of  purifying  men  and  things  was  constantly  practised 
in  the  Church  of  God,  (Num.  xix.  18,)  "And  a  clean  person  shall 
take  hyssop,  and  dip  it  in  the  water,  and  spnnkle  it  upon  the  tent, 
and  upon  all  the  vessels,  and  upon  the  j)e;'50/is  tluit  were  there," 
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&c.  Of  the  other  we  have  not  one  single  instance  of  one  person's 
dipping  another  in  water,  within  the  sacred  annals  of  four  thou- 
sand years.  And  heathen  writers,  to  whom  infidels  are  so  partial, 
are  not  at  all  considered  as  debasing  the  dignity  of  heroic  verse 
by  a  similar  descrij^tion.     Eor  instance,  thus  Virgil : — 

"  Idem  ter  socios  pura  circuratulit  unda 
Spargens  rore  levi  et  ramo  felicis  olivse  : 
Lustravitqyxe  vivos  dixitque  novissima  verba." 

—yEii.,  vi.,  229. 
"  A  verdant  branch  of  olive  in  bis  bauds, 
He  moved  around,  and  purified  the  hands  ; 
Slow  as  be  pass'd,  tbe  kistral  waters  sbed, 
Tben  closed  tbe  rites,  and  thrice  invoked  the  dead." 

—Pitt. 

I  now  venture  to  ask,  which  has  the  greatest  tendency  to  excite 
the  ridicule  of  infidels,  the  idea  which  Mr  B.  opposes  with  so 
much  warmth,  or  his  own  hypothesis,  which  represents  John  as 
an  amphibious  animal,  living  so  great  a  jsart  of  his  time  up  to  his 
middle  in  Avater  ? 

That  we  may  further  see  how  little  deserving  of  the  "  ridicule 
of  infidels,"  and  that  of  Mr  B.,  is  the  circumstance  of  sprinkling 
alluded  to  in  the  above-mentioned  note,  I  shall  transcribe  another 
note.  It  will,  indeed,  detract  from  i\\e  fertilitij  of  that  annotator's 
invention  to  whom  Mr  B.  ascribes  it ;  and  belongs  to  one  who  was 
never,  I  believe,  charged  with  "burlesquing"  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures, by  any  writer  living  or  dead,  (Mr  B.  excepted,)  or  suspected, 
by  any  of  his  writings,  to  afford  a  just  handle  of  ridicule  to  in- 
fidels. The  author  I  mean  is  the  judkious  Dr  Guyse.  And  his 
whole  note,  though  somewhat  long,  very  well  deserves  insertion  in 
this  place : — "  I  cannot  think,"  says  he,  "  that  such  prodigious 
numbers  as  came  to  John  could  be  baptized  in  the  way  of  im- 
mersing their  whole  bodies  under  water ;  or,  that  they  were  pro- 
vided with  change  of  raiment  for  it,  which  is  nowhere  intimated, 
nor  seems  to  have  been  practicable  for  such  vast  multitudes  ;  and 
yet  they  could  not  be  baptized  naked  with  modesty,  nor  in  their 
wearing  apj)arel  with  safety.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  me,  that  the 
2)eo23le  stood  in  ranks,  near  to,  or  just  within,  the  edge  of  the 
river ;  and  John,  passing  along  before  them,  cast  luater  up)on 
their  heads  or  faces  with  Ids  hands,  or  some  proper  instrument, 
hy  which  means  he  might  easily  baptize  many  thousands  in  a 
day.     And  this  way  of  pouring  water  upon  them  most  naturally 
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signified  Christ's  baptizing  them  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 
fire,  which  John  spoke  of  as  prefigured  by  his  baptizing  with 
water,  (ver.  11,  and  Mark  1.  8,  Luke  iii.  16,  John  i.  33,)  and  which 
was  eminently  fulfilled  when  the  Holy  Ghost  sat  in  the  appearance 
of  cloven  tongues  like  fire  ;  and  this  is  expressly  called  '  haptizing 
them  with  the  Holy  Ghost,'  in  opposition  to  John's  '  baptizing 
with  water,'  and  is  spoken  of  as  the  Holy  Ghost  coining  upon 
them,  and  as  God's  pouring  out  His  Spirit,  and  shedding  Him 
forth  upon  them,  (Acts  i.  5,  8,  &c.)  And  with  a  direct  reference 
hereunto,  when  the  Holy  Ghost  _/e^^  on  Cornelius  and  his  friends, 
Peter  said,  '  Then  remembered  I  the  word  of  the  Lord,  how  he 
said,  John  indeed  baptized  with  water ;  but  ye  shall  be  baptized 
tuith  the  Holy  Ghost,'  (Acts  xi.  1 5,  ]  6.)  The  apostle  Paul  like- 
wise, in  a  manifest  allusion  to  baptism,  speaks  of  God  saving  us 
by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  He  shed  on  us  abundantly  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour, 
(Tit.  iii.  5,  6.)  Now,  whether  plunging  the  body  into  water,  or 
pouring  water  upon  it,  was  the  likeliest  emblem  of  this  effusion  of 
the  Spirit,  let  the  reader  judge ;  especially  since  {^airrll^w)  the 
word  constantly  used  for  baptizing  signifies  any  sort  of  washing, 
and  often  sprinkling ;  not  being  restrained  to  dipping,  as  its 
jjrimitive  {Bdirroi)  is,  [which  needed  not  be  allowed ;]  but  this  last 
word  is  never  used  to  express  baptizing."  *  Reader,  is  there  any- 
thing puerile  ov  farcical  in  this  language  ?  Is  it,  in  the  eye  of  im- 
partiality, unworthy  of  a  grave  divine,  or  judicious  commentator  ? 
Now  I  will  say,  "  H  the  credit  of  immersion  cannot  be  supported 
without  burlesquing  the  sacred  history,"  by  supposing  the  multi- 
tudes plunged  over  head,  either  naked  or  in  iheiv iWearing  apparel, 
and  in  the  sight  of  all,  "and  exposing  one  of  the  most  exalted 
human  characters  to  the  ridicule  of  infidels  in  this  manner,"  by 
supposing  him  to  be  employed  in  purifying  "  Jerusalem,  and  all 
Judea,  and  all  the  regions  round  about  Jordan,"  up  to  his  waist  in 
water, — a  work  equally  unnatural  and  unprecedented, — "  it  ought 
for  ever  to  sink  in  oblivion."  No  ;  they  are  not  the  infidels  who 
ridicule  baptizing  by  affusion,  but  our  brethren  the  Baptists ! 
]Mr  Matthew  Henry  had  said : — "  To  baptize  naked,  or  next  to 

*  Note  on  Matt.  iii.  6. ;  which  he  paraphrases  thus  : — "  And  they  were  so  far 
affected  with  his  doctrine  that  they  made  a  public  profession  of  repentance,  and 
were  baptized  by  him  in  the  river  Jordan,  both  he  and  they,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country,  going  a  Httle  way  into  the  water,  either  barefoot  or  with 
sandals,  for  the  greater  convenience  and  expedition  in  baptizing  them." 
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naked,  (which  is  supposed,  and  generally  practised  in  immersion,) 
is  against  the  law  of  modesty :  and  to  do  such  a  thing  in  public 
solemn  assemblies,  is  so  far  from  being  tolerable,  that  it  is  abomi- 
nable to  every  chaste  soul ;  and  especially  to  baptize  women  in 
this  manner,"  *  At  this  Mr  B.  thinks  the  "  reader  has  reason  to 
be  surj^rised,  offended,  shocked."  I  shall  not  attempt  to  vindicate 
the  passage  altogether  ;  but  does  not  Mr  B.  exceed  in  his  censure  ? 
Will  he  venture  to  deny,  that  the  candidates  who  were  baptized 
by  immersion,  in  the  primitive  Church,  were  immersed  naked  ? 
The  learned  Bingham,  after  producing  passages  from  Chrysostom, 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Leno  Veronensis,  Athanasius,  &c.,  adds,  "  All 
which  are  manifest  proofs  that  persons  were  baptized  naked, 
either  in  imitation  of  Adam  in  Paradise,  or  our  Saviour  iqjon  the 
cross,  or  to  signify  their  putting  off  the  body  of  sin,  and  the  old 
man  with  his  deeds.  And  this  practice  was  then  so  general,  that 
we  find  no  exception  made,  either  with  respect  to  the  tenderness 
of  infants,  or  the  hashfulness  of  tlie  female  sex,  save  only  where 
the  case  of  sickness  or  disability  made  it  necessary  to  vary  from 
the  usual  custom." -f-  Will  Mr  B.  say  it  is  recfdred  by  Divine 
law,  that  baptism  be  administered  to  persons  as  naked  as  Adam 
in  Paradise  ?  If  not,  here  is  another  striking  proof  how  much  the 
joint  influence  of  zeal  and  superstition  consults  human  feelings !  If 
it  be  said,  that  what  was  then  modest  is  now  ahominahle,  it  follows 
that  local  customs  and  national  decency  are  not  to  be  overlooked 
even  in  positive  institutions.  And  in  proportion  as  these  ancient 
baptizers  were  blamable  for  leading  the  modest  daughters  of  Eve 
to  the  sacred  font  in  their  birth-day  habits,  so  far,  at  least,  we 
have  a  proof  that, the  ancient  manner  of  baptizing  is  no  model  for 
modern  times ;  and  we  further  insist,  in  connexion  with  the  fore- 
going pages,  that  the  custom  of  plunging  the  subject  was  a  matter 
of  wiere  choice  and  preference,  as  well  as  the  circumstance  of  naked- 
ness, in  distinction  from  any  binding  authority  of  the  Lawgiver, 
or  any  absolute  obligation  on  the  administrator's  part. 

§  4G.  Fourth  Coroll. — Prom  what  has  been  said  it  also  follows, 
that  though  the  design  of  baptism  were  more  f  idly  expressed  by 
immersion,  than  by  pouring  or  sprinkling,  yet  would  not  immer- 
sion be  proved  essential,  nor  any  way  serviceable  to  the  cause  of 
our  opponents.|     But  I  absolutely  deny  the  fact,  that  plunging 

*  Treatise  on  Baptism,  pp.  138,  139;  or,  p.  1175,  Sir  J.  B.  Williams's  Edition, 
t  Antitiuities  of  the  Christian  Church,  book  xi.,  chap,  xi.,  §§1,2. 
J  See  Ppcdobaptism  Examined,  chap,  v.,  passim. 
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does  more  fully  express  the  design  of  baptism,  which  is  'principally 
to  represent  the  communication  of  Diviue  influences,  as  before 
shewn  ;  and  yet,  were  the  contrary  admitted,  nothing  more  would 
follow,  than  that  a  preference  is  due  to  the  immersing  mode,  while 
what  is  necessary  and  essential  is  not  affected.  Here  I  am  stopped 
with  an  alarming  question,  "  Is  it  commendable,  is  it  justifiable,  is 
it  rational,  that  the  professed  followers  of  Jesus  Christ  should 
study  to  find  out  the  exact  boundaries  of  essence  in  a  positive  in- 
stitution, that  they  may  be  able  to  determine  with  precision  liow 
far  they  may  vary  from  the  natural  import  of  our  Lord's  com- 
mand, &c.,  without  entrenching  on  what  is  essential  to  the  appoint- 
ment?" To  which  I  return  this  calm  reply  : — Yes,  it  is  far  more 
commendable,  justifiable,  and  rational,  that  we  should  study  the  ex- 
act boundaries  of  essence,  and  pronounce  accordingly,  than  rashly 
to  f)ronounce  that,  of  two  modes,  a  nulliti/,  d  priori,  without  in- 
vestigation, and  especially  in  regard  of  a  positive  institution,  from 
the  mere  presumptive  plea  that  the  one  is  comparatively  better 
and  surer  than  the  other.  For,  surely,  it  must  be  j^alpably  irra- 
tional to  infer,  that  because  one  mode  is  not  so  good  as  another, 
therefore  it  is  good  for  nothing  !  It  is,  undoubtedly,  every  one's 
duty  and  interest  to  serve  Christ  perfectly ;  bnt  shall  we  therefore 
conclude,  that  no  service  is  an  act  of  obedience  to  Him  but  what 
is  perfect  ?  If  one  preaches  the  gospel  better  than  another,  does 
that  imply  the  other  does  not  preach  it  well,  or  even  at  all  ?  If 
one  baptizes  by  a  total  immersion,  and  another  by  a  dijj^^iug  short 
of  that,  is  it  justifiable  to  contend  that  the  latter  is  no  immersion  ? 
In  like  manner,  if  the  scriptural  baptism  be  purification  by  water, 
does  it  follow  that  to  purify  by  water  sprinkled  or  poured  is  no 
baptism  ?     "  Let  candour,  let  common  sense  determine." 

§  47.  Before  we  conclude  this  part  of  our  subject,  it  may  be 
proper  to  examine  the  force  of  Mr  B.'s  seventh  chapter,  "  Concern- 
ing the  Reasons,  Rise,  and  Prevalence  of  Pouring,  or  Sprinkling, 
instead  of  Immersion." 

Our  author  will  have  it  that  the  practice  he  opposes  "  was  in- 
troduced with  the  errors  of  Popery;"  but  with  greater  force  of 
truth  may  we  urge,  that  the  confining  of  its  essence,  as  well  as 
mode,  to  total  immersion,  is  genuinely  Poj^ish.  Our  practice, 
according  to  him,  seems  to  have  taken  its  rise  "  under  the  com- 
bined operation  of  different  errors."  On  the  contrary,  we  believe, 
and  therefore  speak,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  essentiality  of  dipping 
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was  first  planted  by  a  Pharisaic  band,  as  an  improvement  on  the 
original  plan,  and  has  been  ever  since  watered  by  the  hand  of 
bigoted  singularity.  He  further  observes,  that  "perfusion  was 
not  thoM^t  perfect,  solemn,"  &c.  But  what  countenance  can  his 
cause  derive  from  such  considerations,  except  withal  it  was  rejected 
as  absolutely  nidi?  The  case  of  Xovatian,  from  Eusebius,  is  very 
partially  represented  by  our  author,  as  if  the  u'hole  scruple  about 
his  baptism  was  owing  to  the  mode ;  whereas  nothing  can  be  more 
evident  than  that  the  historian  speaks  of  his  baptism  degradiugly 
on  severed  other  accounts.  "  Now  forwards  I  will  orderly  declare 
[says  Cornelius,  bishop  of  Eome,  in  a  letter  to  Fabius,  bishop  of 
Antioch,  preserved  by  Eusebius]  by  what  means  and  by  what  trade 
of  life  he  purchased  unto  himself  the  title  of  a  bishop.  Think  you 
that  it  was  because  of  his  conversation  in  the  Church  from  the 
beginning  ?  or,  because  he  endured  many  skirmishes  and  conflicts 
for  His  name  ?  or,  that  he  stood  in  manifold  and  gTeat  perils  for 
piety's  sake  ?  None  of  all  these  was  true  in  him.  The  occasion 
of  believing  he  took  of  Satan,  which  entered  into  him,  and  made 
there  long  abode.  When  he  was  delivered  by  the  exorcists,  he  fell 
into  a  dangerous  disease ;  and  because  he  was  very  like  to  die,  was 
baptized  in  the  bed  where  he  lay,  if  it  may  be  termed  a  baptism 
which  he  received ;  for  he  obtained  not  after  his  recovery  that 
which  he  should  have  done  according  unto  the  canon  of  the 
Church,  to  wit,  confirmation  by  the  hands  of  the  bishop.  Inso- 
much, then,  as  he  obtained  not  that,  how  came  he  by  the  Holy 
Ghost?"  Again: — "This  good  man  (!)  forsook  the  Church  of 
God,  wherein  he  was  baptized,  and  where  also  he  took  priesthood 
upon  him,  though  all  the  clergy,  yea,  and  many  of  the  laity,  with- 
stood it,  because  it  was  not  lawful  to  admit  into  the  clergy  any 
that  had  been  baptized  in  bed  as  he  was."  *  It  has  been,  more- 
over, observed  of  this  heresiarch,  that  he  had  several  defects  in 
his  person,  which  excluded  him  from  the  dignity  of  bishop,  even 
supposing  the  election  had  not  been  schismatical ;  this,  added  to 
his  having  been  a  demoniac,  exorcised  by  the  Church,  baptized 
while  he  lay  sick  and  in  danger  of  dying,  and  his  never  having 
been  confirmed  by  the  bishop,  might  be  well  deemed  capital  irre- 
gularities, as  being  totally  repugnant  to  the  ecclesiastical  canons, 
independent  on  the  mode  of  his  baptism.  Nay,  the  'principal 
reason  for  objecting  to  the  clinics  being  honoured  with  the  clerical 

*  Eusebius,  book  vi.,  chap.  -12.     Loud.,  1636. 
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office  seems  to  have  been  the  presumed  imperfection  of  their 
Christianity,  and  the  suspected  light  in  which  their  motives  for 
commencing  Christians  must  have  appeared,  while  they  solicited 
baptism  only  in  tlie  face  of  apprehended  death.  Therefore,  Vale- 
sius,  on  the  above  passage  in  Eusebius,  might  well  say,  "  This 
baptism  was  thought  imperfect,  and  not  solemn  for  several 
reasons."  And  if  "  it  was  a  formal  and  solemn  question,  made 
by  Magnus  to  Cyprian,  Whether  they  are  to  be  esteemed  right 
Christians  who  were  only  sprinkled  with  water,  and  not  washed 
or  dipped  ? "  we  may  fairly  refer  the  ground  of  the  scruple  to  a 
want  of  conformity  to  the  authoritative  ecclesiastical  rules,  and 
the  supposed  more  perfect,  solemn,  self-denying  practice  which 
then  prevailed  of  having  the  candidates  first  strijjped  naked, 
whether  men,  Avomen,  or  children,  and  then  immersed  three  times. 
For  all  these  particulars,  according  to  them,  were  full  of  edifying 
mysteries.  And  by  the  same  rule  of  interpretation  that  they 
maintained  the  being  huried  with  Christ  hy  baptism,  and  being 
baptized  into  his  death,  signified  immersion,  they  also  found  that 
putting  off  the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh,  (Col.  ii.  11, 12,)  denoted 
the  delicate  and  instructive  practice  of  divesting  the  candidates 
before  their  ghostly  burial. 

We  are  further  told,  "that  this  clinic  baptism  had  no  existence 
in  the  apostolic  times."  Nor  any  that  I  know  of  in  these  p>resent 
times.  It  had  no  existence,  if  we  consider  "  the  erroneous  founda- 
tion on  which  it  rests,  [the  necessity  of  baptism  for  salvation,]  and 
the  total  silence  of  the  New  Testament  concerning  it."  We  retort : 
that  the  essentiality  of  dipping  had  no  existence  in  the  apostolic 
times,  we  are  led  to  conclude,  by  considering  the  erroneous  founda- 
tion on  which  it  rests,  and  the  total  silence  of  the  New  Testament 
concerning  it.  It  is  again  pleaded,  that  the  necessity  of  baptism 
has,  in  some  instances,  "  operated  so  far  as  entirely  to  exclude  luater 
from  any  concern  in  the  ordinance  ;"  and  so  may  the  necessity  of 
immersion,  for  our  dispute  is  not  about  the  element,  but  tlie  mode 
of  application.  We  hold,  as  well  as  our  opponents,  that  water  is 
essential  to  the  Christian  j^urification,  because  plainly  asserted  ;  and 
we  equally  discard  the  necessity  of  it  to  salvation  ;  but  yet  main- 
tain, that  to  exclude  sprinkling  or  pouring  as  a  nullity  comes  little 
short  of  the  uncharitable  rigour,  and  unwarrantable  zeal,  of  those 
who  hold  that  necessity.  And  it  may  be  justly  questioned  whether 
the  one  has  greater  reason  to  make  dipping  necessary  for  bap- 
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tism  than  the  other  to  iiicake  baptism  itself  necessary  to  salvation. 
"  Nicephorus  informs  us,"  our  author  observes,  "  that  a  certain  Jew 
Avas  sprinkled  thrice  with  sand  instead  of  water."  Is  it  not  a 
wonder,  then,  if  in  those  early  times  immersion,  in  allusion  to  our 
Lord's  burial,  was  thought  so  essential  to  baptism  that  these 
zealots  did  not  plead  the  necessity  of  his  being  somehow  buried,  if 
not  in  water  ?  Might  not  the  ill-informed  and  frightened  convert 
(for  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  dangerous  illness)  have  been 
made  to  lie  doM^n  in  a  hollow  bed  of  sand,  covered  over  with  the 
same,  and  then  be  told,  "  Now  you  are  buried  with  Christ  in  bap- 
tism, being  hereby  baptized  into  His  death  ;  for  it  is  no  matter  how 
you  come  to  this  state  of  immersion,  whether  you  are  jmt  into  this 
substitute  for  water,  or  it  is  brought  anyhow  over  you?" 

"  Our  brethren  who  practise  free  communion,"  says  Mr  B.,  "  fre- 
quently plead  that  these  persons  whose  claim  to  the  Holy  Supper  is 
under  dispute  consider  themselves  as  really  baptized,  and  on  that 
ground  should  be  admitted  to  the  Lord's  table.  Query  :  Would  they 
receive  a  candidate  for  communion  who  sincerely  believes  he  has 
been  baptized,  merely  because  he  has  been  sprinkled  with  sand,  as  in 
the  case  of  this  Jew  ? "  An  important  query  this,  and  highly  com- 
plimental  to  his  brethren ;  but  it  will  be  time  enough  to  answer  it 
when  the  querist  condescends  to  inform  us  whether  any  case  can 
occur,  on  the  plunging  plan,  clogged  with  far  greater  difficulties  ? 
One  would  be  induced  to  think  at  first  that  his  hypothesis  is  sub- 
ject to  no  embarrassment ;  but  is  not  the  quality  of  the  element 
into  which  a  subject  is  immersed  liable  to  scruples  far  more 
difficult  to  be  determined  ?  And  will  not  the  degree  of  dipping 
often  prove,  on  our  opponents'  principles,  a  puzzling  point  ?  "  Such 
consider  not  with  due  attention  the  consequences  of  their  opinion," 
says  Mr  Towgood,  "  nor  observe  how  this  preciseness  as  to  ritual 
matters  naturally  genders  strife,  and  ministers  occasion  to  endless, 
contemptible,  and  foolish  debates.  For  if  overwhelming  the  per- 
son be  of  the  essence  of  Christian  baptism,  hence  obviously  springs 
a  doubt :  What  if  the  person,  when  lying  beneath  the  water,  should 
lift  up  a  hand,  so  as  to  be  not  quite  covered  with  the  element ;  is  the 
person,  nevertheless,  truly  baptized?  Or,  sujjpose  in  the  great 
hurry  which  such  an  operation  may  occasion,  both  the  hands,  or 
even  the  arms,  should  be  so  incautiously  extended  as  not  to  be 
overwhelmed  ;  I  ask,  is  that  baptism  good  ?  Or  again,  if  through 
the  bulk  of  the  baptized,  and  the  weakness  of  the  baptizer,  some 
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part  even  of  the  face  or  head  should  be  uncovered  ;  what  is  to  be 
pronounced  concerning  such  a  baptism?  Is  it  valid  or  not? 
Suppose  the  person  whose  hands,  or  part  of  whose  face,  was  not 
quite  overwhelmed,  should  be  desired  by  the  administrator  to  sub- 
mit to  a  second  dipping,  because  the  first,  being  not  total,  lie  thinks 
not  to  be  sufficient,  and  either  himself  or  some  attending  friends 
should  steadily  refuse,  alleging  the  defect  to  be  not  material,  and 
the  baptism  was  valid  ;  would  there  not  arise  a  very  important 
debate,  perhaps  an  actual  separation  or  rent  in  that  church? 
•Some  insisting  that  the  person  be  received  to  full  communion  as  a 
truly  haj)tized  brother ;  others  strenuously  opposing,  and  refusing 
communion  with  him  as  not  being  baptized,  because  not  totally 
overwhelmed.  How  much  to  the  edification  and  honour  of  the 
Christian  world  would  such  a  contest  appear !  What  matter  of 
ridicide  would  it  furnish  to  unbelievers !  And  how  naturally 
draw  contempt,  not  upon  baptism  only,  as  a  solemn  trifle,  but 
upon  Christianity  itself,  as  ministering  occasion  to  such  frivolous 
debates  !  And  yet,  really,  to  this  issue  does  the  making  immersion 
essential  to  Christian  baptism  naturally  and  directly  tend.  If  it 
does  not  in  fact  gender  such  debates,  it  is  because  those  who  avow 
the  principle  do  not  follow  it  in  all  its  consequences,  nor  closely 
adhere  to  it  in  every  emergence  of  this  kind.  And  if  washing  the 
wJiole  body  be  of  such  moment  in  Christian  baptism  as  our  brethren 
represent,  they  ought,  surely,  to  consider  that  the  dipping  a  clothed 
body  seems  not  a  strictly  just  or  adequate  performance  of  it."* 

§  48.  Mr  B.  on  this  occasion  honours  the  reasons  of  his  Posdo- 
baptist  brethren  for  pouring  and  sprinkling,  by  comparing  them 
with  the  arguments  of  Eoman  Catholics,  in  defence  of  withholding 
the  cup  from  the  people.  I  hope  our  opponent  will  take  it  in 
good  part  if  we  return  the  compliment.  Do  the  votaries  of  Rome, 
then,  maintain  that  baptism  is  imperfect  without  the  chrism,  com- 
posed of  two  ingredients,  oil  and  balsam ;  the  one  representing 
the  human  nature  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  other  His  Divine  nature  ? 
So  do  our  Baptist  friends  deem  the  Christian  purification  by  pour- 
ing or  sprinkling  water  imperfect,  and,  which  is  more,  invalid, 
except  it  be  by  the  specific  mode  of  immersion.  Is  it  required  of 
every  true  Catholic  that  he  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope, 
and  that  salvation  is  confined  to  the  holy  Roman  Church  ?     In 

*  Towgood's  Dipping  not  the  only  Scriptural  and  Primitive  Manner  of  Bap- 
tizing, pp.  31,  32. 
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like  manner,  on  the  principles  I  oppose,  no  one  should  be  deemed 
a,~baptized  Christian,  who  is  not  initiated  by  the  distinguishing 
mode  of  a  sect ;  nor  admitted, — however  solemn  his  profession  of 
impartial  inquiry,  however  unexceptionable  his  religious  senti- 
ments in  everi/  other  resj)ect,  however  ornamental  his  conduct, 
devout  his  temper,  useful  his  labours, — nor  admitted,  I  say,  into 
Christian  fellowship  for  the  purpose  of  commemorating  the  dying 
love  of  their  common  Lord  and  Saviour.  Does  the  same  intolerant 
Cliurch  hold  the  necessity  of  episcopal  ordination  for  the  validity 
of  ministerial  acts  ?  So  do  the  rigid  votaries  of  plunging  hold  the 
necessity  of  a  dipping  jDurification  for  the  validity  of  a  true  Chris- 
tian church-membership.  Do  the  former  contend,  that  so  plain 
a  thing  as  common  bread  is  insufficient  for  the  eucharist  ?  So 
do  the  latter,  that  no  washing  of  water,  ivith  the  word,  is  valid, 
but  that  which  is  precisely  in  their  distinguishing  way.  Do  Pro- 
testants urge  on  Catholics  the  necessity  of  strictly  adhering  to  the 
original  institution  of  the  Sujiper?  So  do  we  on  the  Baptists, 
who  impose  what  the  Institutor  has  left  free,  and  unwarrantably 
screw  the  initiating  rite  in  the  vice  of  bigotry,  in  defiance  of  those 
limitations  to  which  alone  tlie  orio;inal  institution  obliges. 

It  is  further  added : — "  Supposing  an  equal  degree  of  benefit 
resulting  from  each  mode  of  administration,  yet  there  is  not,  there 
cannot  be,  the  same  degree  of  humble  obedience  to  Jesus  Christ." 
An  argument  this  worthy  of  the  painful  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem 
and  Rome  !  But  again  : — "  The  practice  of  aspersion  is  calculated 
to  embarrass  Protestants  in  their  disputes  with  Papists ;  and 
Nonconformists  in  their  controversies  with  Episcopalians."  Not 
at  all ;  but  the  very  reverse  is  true  :  the  practice  of  our  opponents 
is  calculated  to  embarrass  them  in  their  disputes  with  Papists  and 
Episcoi^alians ;  inasmuch  as  they  impose  as  necessary  what  the 
Divine  Legislator  has  left  indifferent.  Moreover  : — "  Supposing 
there  were  both  difficidty  and  danger  attending  the  performance 
of  our  Lord's  positive  commands,  we  must  submit  without  repining 
and  without  hesitation."  True ;  so  did  Abraham.  But  we  deny 
that  to  baptize  only  by  dipping  is  a  positive  command ;  and, 
therefore,  to  submit  to  difficulty  and  danger,  when  not  required,  is 
no  better  than  will-worship  and  voluntary  humility  unprescribed. 
"  Circumcision  was  dangerous,  yet  not  to  be  dispensed  with." 
Right ;  for  that  was  made  necessary  by  a  plain  command,  but  no 
dangerous  mode  of  baptizing  is  enjoined.     Quotations  also  fi'om 
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Charnock,  Seeker,  Towgood,  Owen,  Saurin,  Cliardin,  Maimonides, 
E.  Nathan,  Calvin,  F.  Fabricius,  &c.,  are  to  no  purpose ;  not  affect- 
ing the  point  in  dispute.  Once  more ;  our  author  talks  of  our 
"  altering  a  positive  appointment."  But  we  think  tliat  this  alter- 
ation-ivork  is  rather  chargeable  on  those  who  claim  a  power  to 
annul  what  our  Lord  Himself  has  ordained,  as  we  believe  our 
baptism  is. 

We  are  next  impeached  for  "  dispensing  with  Divine  laws,  or 
mitigating  their  severity."  Let  us  be  shewn  what  is  Divine  law, 
and  we  obey ;  but  we  reckon  the  essentiality  of  dipping  not  as 
the  meaning  of  Divine  law,  but  the  offspring  of  Pharisaic  zeal. 
As  to  the  hint  that  our  practice  proceeds  on  the  principles  of 
"  Spare  thyself ; "  we  may  ask,  Should  not  we  spare  where  God 
does  ?  If  not,  we  can  do  nothing  better  than  cut  or  scourge  our- 
selves, or  crucify  one  another!  Finally;  it  is  urged  that  "dipping 
was  in  use  for  thirteen  hundred  years," — i.e.,  through  the  darkest 
times  of  Popery  !  What  a  mighty  recommendation  !  But  that  it 
was  the  exclusive  mode,  at  least,  in  the  apostolic  age  is  neither 
granted  nor  admitted  that  it  can  be  proved. 

§  49.  The  genuine  reasons,  rise,  and  prevalence  of  immersion 
in  baptism,  in  my  apprehension,  may  probably  appear  from  the 
following  remarks  : — 

(1.)  The  word  baptize  being  a  general  term,  denoting,  in  a 
ceremonial  sense,  to  purify,  it  is  probable  that  different  modes  of 
ablution  were  used,  even  in  the  apostolic  age,  according  to  circum- 
stances. Sometimes  the  whole  body  might  be  luashed  with  pure 
water ;  sometimes  washed  in  a  more  partial  manner,  as  Paul  and 
Silas  were  washed^  (eXovaev)  on  another  occasion,  and  probably 
thus  the  jailer  was,  &c.,  when  baptized,  (Acts  xvi.  33 ;)  sometimes 
the  water  might  be  shed  more  abundantly  on  them  while  standing 
in  a  river  or  any  other  convenient  place.  But  if  at  any  time,  so 
early  as  the  apostolic  age,  the  subject  was  led  unto  such  a  depth  of 
water  as  might  be  necessary  for  immersion,  and  was  actually  im- 
mersed, (which  yet  remains  to  be  proved,)  still  the  stress  was  laid 
on  the  ablution,  and  not  the  mode  of  it.  "Arise,  and  be  purified, 
and  wash  aiuay  thy  sins,"  (Acts  xxii.  16.) 

(2.)  After  a  while  Paul's  words  (Rom.  vi.  3-6  and  Col.  ii.  11) 
began  to  be  perverted  in  favour  of  immersion ;  as  if  this  were 
countenanced  by  him  allusively,  and  without  considering  that  the 
same  inspired  writer  alludes  to  sprinkling,  pouring,  shedding. 

VOL.  II.  z 
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The  following  thouglit  might  appear  very  plausible  : — "  If  the 
Christian  purification  be  a  cleansing,  the  more  general  and  com- 
plete the  better  ;  therefore,  a  total  washing,  and  even  the  putting 
of  the  subject  under  water,  must  be  7nore  complete  and  expressive." 
But  however  plausible  this  may  seem,  it  is  built  upon  a  fallacy, 
— viz.,  that  there  is  a  natural  beyond  an  instituted  connexion 
between  ablution  and  the  thing  signified.  But  were  this  fallacious 
fancy  pursued  to  its  just  consequences,  where  could  we  stop?  Shall 
we  not  be  in  danger  of  charging  the  ancient  Divine  ablutions  with 
a  defect  of  symbolic  fitness,  and  of  placing  the  excellency  of 
the  rite  in  "washing  away  the  filth  of  the  flesh?"  or,  perhaps,  of 
commencing  Hemerobaptists,  &c.  ?  Having  made  this  proficiency, 
that  a  total  ablution  is  a  more  perfect  resemblance  of  the  moral 
cleansing  signified,  and  that  this  might  best  be  effected  by  dij^ping, 
which  moreover  was  twice  alluded  to  by  St  Paul,  it  was  easy  to 
advance — 

(3.)  To  another  improving  thought — viz.,  That  as  Christians  were 
under  the  strongest  obligations  to  cultivate  universal  and  complete 
purity,  it  was  beneath  their  high  calling  not  to  equal,  if  not  surpass, 
the  zealous  Jews,  or  any  others  who  used  ablution  as  a  symbol  of 
moral  purity.  And  it  appears  to  me  most  probable  that  this 
superstitious  emulation  about  the  completeness  of  their  ablutions 
gave  rise  to  the  great  stress  laid  upon  immersion  among  the  Jews 
and  primitive  Christians.  The  former,  with  our  opponents,  made 
a  total  immersion  essential,  (for  if  a  finger's  end  was  not  immersed, 
the  rite  was  not  valid;)  and  the  latter,  soon  after  the  apostolic 
age,  from  the  same  emulous  motive,  fostered  by  a  well-meaning, 
but  injudicious  zeal  for  purity,  gave  it  the  sanction  of  general 
custom,  though  not  absolutely  necessary,  as  appears  from  the 
records  of  those  times. 

(4.)  In  the  primitive  times  numbers  flocked  into  the  Church 
from  the  polluted  embraces  of  heathenism  ;  it  is,  therefore,  very 
conceivable  that  many  would  urge  a  total  ablution,  and  for  greater 
certainty,  the  plunging  of  the  convert,  that  no  part — no,  not  a 
finger's  end — might  remain  contaminated  with  their  former  idola- 
try. And,  surely,  if  the  baptismal  water  was  vhwq  ^oyrj'?,  the  water 
of  life,  as  Justin  Martyr  expresses  it,  it  was  but  charitable  to  make 
use  of  it  copiously,  and  to  apply  it  to  every  part.     Hence — 

(5.)  From  the  same  principle,  joined  with  that  of  zeal  for  super- 
stitious self-denial  and  mortification  in  unprescribed  .ceremonies, 
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arose  the  practice  of  baptizing  naked;  for  how  Q,ovi\.^ perfect pwity, 
the  new  birth,  &c.,  be  fully  represented  without  it  ? 

(6.)  Accordingly,  dipping  continued  during  those  ages  when, 
and  because,  externals  made  nearly  the  whole  of  religion ;  and  still 
continues  in  the  Greek  Church,  there  is  reason  to  fear,  from  a 
similar  cause. 

(7.)  Rome,  indeed,  at  length,  though  abundantly  superstitious 
in  other  respects,  began  to  relax  this  line  of  bigotry  long  before 
the  Reformation,  And  whether  an  attempt  to  establish  the  doc- 
trine of  dipping,  as  ESSENTIAL  to  Christian  baptism,  be  not  an 
attempt  to  re-establish  and  to  improve  upon  what  was  worthy  of 
the  darkest  ages  of  the  Church,  I  leave  to  be  considered  by  them 
whom  it  concerns. 

(8.)  At  the  Reformation  from  Popery,  when  the  doctrines  of  the 
sacraments  were  minutely  and  rigidly  examined,  the  honoured 
champions,  who  appeared  on  that  occasion  with  undaunted  courage 
in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  of  truth,  were  so  far  from  charging  the 
gradual  alteration  that  had  been  introduced  in  the  churches  of 
France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  others,  as  to  the  mode  of  baptism,  as 
heretical  and  invalidating,  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  gave  it  the 
justest  tribute  of  acknowledgment,  as  a  prior  part  of  reformation, 
by  embracing  it  themselves. 

But  how  little  weight  there  is  in  the  above  considerations,  as  the 
ancient  most  plausible  reasons  for  the  essentiality  of  immersion, 
and  in  what  is  pleaded  by  our  opponents  from  the  force  of  the 
word  baptism,  &c.,  is  now  submitted  to  the  impartial  public. 


CHAPTER  V. 

CONTAINING   ANSWERS    TO    THE    MOST   CAPITAL    OBJECTIONS  AND 
EVASIONS   OF   ANTIP^DOBAPTISTS, 

§  1.  Objection,  (First,)  That  the  conduct  of  Protestants,  in  their  management  of 
the  Popish  controversy,  is  inimical  to  Psedobaptism — answered.  §  2.  (Second,) 
That  there  is  no  express  precept  or  precedent  in  the  New  Testament  for 
Pasdobaptism — answered.  §  3-6.  (Third,)  That  there  is  no  evidence  of  Psedo- 
baptism before  the  latter  end  of  the  second,  or  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century — answered.  §  7.  (Fourth,)  The  grounds  of  Psedobaptism  as  practised 
by  the  ancients — answered.  §  8.  (Fifth,)  The  disagreement  of  the  moderns 
concerning  the  grounds  of  Psedobaptism — answered.  §  9-12.  (Sixth,)  If  in- 
fants have  a  right  to  baptism,  they  must  have  a  right  to  the  Sacred  Supper — 
answered.  §  13.  (Seventh,)  If  baptism  seals  only  a  bare  exhibition  of  spiritual 
blessings,  what  benefit  can  that  be  to  infants? — answered.  §  14.  (Eighth,)  If 
there  be  a  suitableness  in  infants,  as  such,  to  the  institution  of  baptism,  by 
what  rule  shall  we  determine  what  children  to  baptize,  and  what  not  ? — 
answered.  §  15.  (Ninth,)  If  we  baptize  all  our  infants,  then  we  shall  have  no 
adults  to  baptize — answered. 

§  1.  It  has  been  often  objected,  and  has  been  particularly  urged 
by  Mr  B.,  in  effect — 

First,  "  That  the  conduct  of  Protestants  in  their  management  of 
the  Popish  controversy  is  inimical  to  Psedobaptism,  because  they 
have  always  justified  their  renunciation  of  those  objectionable 
particulars  that  the  Romish  hierarchy  obtrudes  upon  its  vassals, 
for  want  of  Scripture  authority  for  them  ;  while  the  Antipsedobap- 
tists,  in  their  turn,  justify  their  conduct  on  the  same  principle."  * 
And,  indeed,  this  seems  one  of  the  most  popular  and  plausible 
objections  they  ever  urge ;  but  there  is  neither  truth  nor  fairness 
in  the  supposed  parallel,  for — 

(1.)  When  anything  is  urged  by  Papists  or  others  as  necessaiy 
to  salvation,  or  an  indispensable  term  of  Christian  communion, 
which  the  inspired  volume  neither  expressly  asserts  nor  plainly 
*  Psedobaptism  Examined,  pp.  145-154,  174  -178,  214-217,  310,  473. 
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supposes ;  what  is  there  more  reasonable  or  proper  than  a  demand 
of  their  warrant  for  such  conduct  and  sentiments.     But — 

(2.)  Do  Psedobaptists  maintain,  or  do  their  principles  or  practice 
imply,  that  a  being  baptized  in  infancy,  rather  than  when  adult, 
is  a  necessary  qualification  for  Christian  communion  ?  It  is  too 
well  known  to  need  explanation,  that  we  regard  infant  haptism 
and  adult  haptism,  not  as  two  ordinances  of  a  different  nature,  but 
as  one  and  the  same,  diffeiing  only  in  the  circumstance  of  time. 
We  lay  no  stress  on  the  time  when  as  a  necessary  ingredient  of 
valid  baptism  ;  and,  therefore,  let  a  person  be  baptized  at  four- 
score, and  we  admit  him  to  fellowship  (ccet.  par?)  with  the  same 
readiness  as  if  baptized  in  infancy.  With  what  candour  or  fair- 
ness, then,  are  Psedobaptists  compared  with  Papists  ? 

(3.)  We  cannot  help  regarding  the  invidious  comparison  as 
totally  inapplicable  on  another  account — viz.,  because  it  proceeds 
on  a  supposition  that  Divine  revelation  gives  no  more  countenance 
to  the  baptizing  of  infants  than  to  the  farrago  of  Popish  will- 
worship.  When  we  reflect  on  the  godly  and  learned  labours  of 
Psedobaptist  worthies,  in  pleading  the  cause  of  infants,  and  ex- 
posing the  superstitions  of  Rome,  we  are  grieved,  we  are  painfully 
wounded,  to  find  their  practical  judgment  treated  in  so  uncandid 
and  severe  a  manner.  Must  we  regard  their  tears  of  joy  and 
gratitude,  which,  as  parents  and  ministers,  they  have  copiously 
shed,  while  in  this  ordinance  devoting  their  infant  children  to 
Jehovah,  mingled  with  the  tears  of  enthusiastic  devotees,  whose 
passions  are  excited  by  mere  superstitious  ignorance  ?  Judge  no- 
thing before  the  time. 

(4.)  Protestants  and  Protestant  Dissenters  forcibly  object  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  or  any  other,  arrogating  to  itself  a  power,  jure 
divino,  to  decree  and  impose  rites  and  ceremonies  for  which  it 
produces  no  authority  from  Scripture,  the  law  of  nature,  or  any 
other  law,  except  that  of  its  own  sovereign  will  and  pleasure  : 
whereas  we,  as  Pgedobaptists,  appeal  to  the  revealed  nature  and 
design  of  the  institution  ;  and  for  its  application  to  our  infant 
children,  in  common  with  ourselves,  to  the  dictates  of  nature, — to 
every  successive  dispensation  of  true  religion  from  Adam  to  Christ, 
— to  the  language  of  prophecy  in  reference  to  gospel  times, — to  New 
Testament  passages, — and  to  the  almost  universal  practice  of  the 
Christian  Church.  We  insist,  in  short,  that  the  baptizing  of  oui- 
children,  being  suitable  subjects  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  and  of 
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baptism,  its  initiatory  rite,  not  contravened  by  Scripture  evidence, 
but  rather  included  in  the  general  commission,  is  a  reasonable 
service,  which  is  corroborated  by  many  important  topics.  There- 
fore, we  need  not  scruple  to  say,  that  when  any  man,  or  body  of 
men,  adhibit  arguments  of  a  similar  nature,  and  equally  forcible 
as  these,  in  favour  of  Koman  (or  any  other)  rites  and  ceremonies, 
we  stand  engaged  to  approve,  and  with  all  submission  to  practise 
them. 

§  2.  Second,  Mr  B.  objects,  and  employs  a  whole  chapter  in 
supporting  the  objection,  "That  there  is  no  express  precept,  or 
precedent,  in  the  New  Testament  for  Psedobaptism."*  On  this 
I  would  propose  the  following  observations  ;  and — 

(1.)  This  mode  of  objecting  to  our  practice  seems  admirably 
calculated  to  confound  two  things  that  are  perfectly  distinct — viz., 
nominal  and  real  differences.  For  the  objection  tends  to  lead  the 
unwary  to  suppose,  that  the  baptism  of  infants  is  another  baptism 
than  what  the  Antipaedobaptists  use ;  whereas  it  is  plain  to  any 
that  properly  distinguish  between  names  and  things,  that  if  we 
baptize  an  infant,  we  do  not  use  another  ordinance  differing  essen- 
tially from  adult  baptism,  as  theirs  is,  but  only  differ  in  judgment 
respecting  the  qualifications  of  the  subjects.  We  should  therefore 
be  no  more  led  away  by  such  insinuations,  than  we  should  by  being 
told  that  the  baj)tisms  of  believers,  of  hypocrites,  of  deaf,  and  of 
du7nb  persons,  were  all  of  them  essentially  different  from  one 
another ;  or  by  being  told  that  the  circumcisions  of  adults  and 
infants,  of  Israelites  and  proselytes,  were  institutions  of  a  quite 
different  nature. 

(2.)  If  prece^Hs  and  precedents  are  to  be  interpreted  by  the 
most  proper  rules,  nay,  the  only  rules  which  the  case  fairly  admits, 
we  insist  that  the  New  Testament  contains  both  precepts  and  pre- 
cedents in  our  favour.  These  rules  we  say  are,  not  the  bare  letter 
or  mere  expression  of  Scripture,  but  these  in  connexion  with  prior 
Divine  statutes  and  dispensations.  If,  with  these  rules  in  mind, 
we  attend  to  the  revealed  account  of  the  nature  and  manifest 
design  of  the  ordinance,  we  can  no  more,  in  equity,  interpret  the 
precepts  and  precedents  relative  to  it  to  the  exclusion  of  infants, 
than  we  can  interpret  a  general  invitation  from  a  sovereign  ad- 
dressed to  his  subjects,  importing  a  desire  that  they  should  quit 
their  native  soil  on  terms  infinitely  advantageous,  while  himself 

*  Ppedobaptism  Examined,  chap,  viii.,  passim. 
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leads  the  way,  to  the  exclusion  of  their  wives  and  infant  children. 
Is  it  reasonable,  is  it  scriptural,  is  it  consistent  with  common  sense, 
or  was  it  ever  instanced  from  the  birth  of  time,  that  the  child  was 
justly  debarred  from  any  of  the  parents'  privileges  of  which  it  was 
a  capable  subject?  This  being  the  case,  all  precepts  and  pre- 
cedents are  to  be  interpreted  on  supposition  that  this  is  an  estab- 
lished and  well-authenticated  fact,  which  is  not  to  be  given  up  but 
by  the  most  unequivocal  contravention.     Therefore — 

(3.)  We  retort,  and  more  consistently  plead,  that  our  opponents 
have  neither  precept  nor  p>recedent  for  their  conduct.  They  ex- 
clude where  the  laiv  does  not  exclude,  and  where  neither  right 
reason  nor  common  sense  require  it. 

"  That  the  sacred  writings  are  our  only  rule  of  doctrine  and  wor- 
ship, was  the  grand  principle  of  the  Reformation.  The  Bible  only 
is  the  religion  of  Protestants."  True;  the  Bible  only,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Bible  and  tradition,  but  not  in  opposition  to  natural 
dictates  uncontrolled  by  revelation.  Our  only  rule  of  doctrine 
and  worship ;  that  is,  such  doctrine  and  worship  as  can  be  urged 
on  men's  consciences  must  not  contradict  this  rule,  but  be  counte- 
nanced by  it.  A  rule;  not  absolutely  and  extensively  in  every 
punctilio  and  circumstance,  but  positively  and  correctively,  as  far 
as  it  goes.  If  nothing  is  to  be  considered  as  the  will  of  Christ, 
even  in  religious  worship,  but  what  is  expressly  and  circumstantially 
described,  then  our  opponents  must  feel,  equally  feel,  the  embar- 
rassment with  ourselves,  not  only  in  other  matters,  but  also  in  the 
present  controversy.  The  perpetual  cry,  therefore,  about  Scripture 
express  precejats  and  precedents  as  alone  decisive  in  the  debate, 
is  of  little  moment  with  impartial  inquirers  after  truth,  till  it  is 
previously  determined  that  the  Scriptures  were  designed  by  the 
Fountain  of  all  truth  as  our  only  guide,  absolutely  and  extensively, 
in  this  matter.  "  The  Holy  Scriptures,"  as  the  judicious  Hooker 
well  observes,  "  are  all-sufficient  unto  that  end  for  luhich  they  luere 
given.  Therefore,  accordingly,  we  do  receive  them ;  we  do  not 
think  that  in  them  God  hath  omitted  anything  needful  unto  His 
purpose,  and  left  His  intent  to  be  accomplished  by  our  devisings. 
What  the  Scripture  p)urposeth,  the  same  in  all  points  it  doth 
perform.  Howbeit,  that  here  we  swerve  not  in  judgment,  one 
thing  especially  we  must  observe — namely,  that  the  absolute  per- 
fection of  Scripture  is  seen  by  relation  unto  that  end  whereunto  it 
tendeth."     And  elsewhere  he  says  : — "  St  Augustine  was  resolute 
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in  points  of  Christianity  to  credit  none,  how  godly  und  learned 
soever  they  were,  unless  he  confirmed  his  sentence  by  the  Scrip- 
tures, or  hy  some  reason  not  contrary  to  them.  Let  them  there- 
fore, with  St  Augustine,  reject  and  condemn  that  which  is  not 
grounded  either  on  the  Scripture,  or  on  some  reason  not  contraiy 
to  Scripture,  and  we  are  ready  to  give  them  our  hands  in  token  of 
friendly  consent  with  them."* 

But  other  fathers,  we  are  given  to  understand,  are  peremptory ; 
aa  Basil : — "  It  is  a  manifest  mistake  in  regard  of  faith,  and  a  clear 
evidence  of  pride,  either  to  I'eject  any  of  those  things  which  the 
Scripture  contains,  or  to  introduce  anything  that  is  not  written  in 
the  sacred  page."  Ambrose  : — "  Where  the  Scripture  is  silent,  who 
shall  speah  I  "  Tertullian  : — "  The  Scripture  forbids  what  it  does 
not  mention."  But  these  and  similar  maxims  must  either  be  taken 
with  limitation,  or  else  must  stand  convicted  of  inconclusive  weak- 
ness. "To  urge  anything  upon  the  Church,  requiring  thereunto 
that  religious  assent  of  Christian  belief  wherewith  the  words  of  the 
holy  prophets  are  received, — to  urge  anything  as  part  of  that  super- 
natural and  celestially- revealed  truth  which  God  hath  taught,  and 
not  to  shew  it  in  Scripture ;  this  did  the  ancient  fathers  evermore 
think  unlawful,  impious,  execrable.  And  thus  as  their  speeches 
were  meant,  so  by  us  they  must  be  restrained.''  ■\' 

It  is  further  urged,  that  "  the  silence  of  Scripture  is  a  sufficient 
ground  of  rejecting  the  sign  of  the  cross,  exorcism,  &c.,  because 
those  things,  not  being  luritten  in  the  sacred  volume,  are  therefore 
condemned."  Granted ;  for,  being  supported  by  no  antecedent 
principle  of  reason,  and  not  enjoined  by  positive  authority,  they 
are  condemned  deservedly.  But  the  silence  of  Scripture  is  not  the 
formal  ground  of  rejecting  them,  for  it  is  silent  about  many  other 
things  confessedly  right ;  but  rather  because  not  recommended  by 
any  laiv  whatever,  either  natural  or  revealed.  And  when  anytliing 
is  urged  as  necessary  which  has  no  just  pretensions  for  such  ne- 
cessity but  Scripture  evidence,  then  the  silence  of  Scripture  con- 
cludes against  it,  being  indeed,  on  the  supposition,  the  only  remain- 
ing rule  whereby  its  pretensions  can  be  tried. 

Our  author  is  very  fond  of  introducing  Dr  Owen  among  those 
who,  he  supposes,  condemn  themselves.  For  the  Doctor  had  said  : 
— "  When  once  a  person  maintains  it  allowable  to  pass  over  the 
limits  of  the  Divine  command,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  him 

*  Eccles.  Polit,  book  ii.,  §  8,  4.  t  Ibid.,  §  5. 
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from  running  the  most  extravagant  lengths."  *  And  again  : — "  All 
worship  is  obedience,  obedience  respects  authority,  and  authority- 
exerts  itself  in  commands.  It  is  the  authority  of  God  alone  that 
can  make  any  worship  to  be  religious,  or  the  performance  of  it  to 
be  an  act  of  obedience  to  Him."  -)-  One  might  be  led  to  think 
from  Mr  B.'s  manner  of  introducing  these  quotations,  that  the  cele- 
brated Dr  Owen  has  deserted  the  cause  of  Psedobaptisra,  if  it  be 
but  granted  withal  that  the  same  cause  is  not  expressly  counte- 
nanced, and  incontrovertibly  enjoined  in  holy  writ.  But  let  the 
reader  observe  that  the  following  remarks  are  contained  under  the 
very  same  head  of  discourse: — "The  command  of  God  is  the 
ground  and  reason  of  all  religious  worship.  Now,  the  command 
of  God  is  twofold,  formal  and  vocal — real  and  interpretative  ; 
consisting  in  an  impression  of  the  mind  and  will  of  God  upon  the 
nature  of  His  creatures,  with  resi3ect  unto  that  obedience  which 
their  state,  condition,  and  dependence  on  Him  requireth.  The 
very  nature  of  an  intellectual  creature  made  for  the  glory  of  God, 
and  placed  in  a  moral  dependence  upon  Him,  and  subjection  unto 
Him,  hath  in  it  the  force  of  a  command,  as  to  the  worship  and 
service  that  God  requireth  at  their  hands."  l  Therefore,  on  sup- 
position that  nothing  short  of  a  command  can  authorise  a  religious 
action,  the  Doctor  is  clear  that  commands  are  not  ovi[y  formal  and 
vocal,  but  also  r^eal  and  interpretative.  Tlie  former  sort  of  com- 
mands is  founded  on  the  insufficiency  of  information  which  man 
possesses  prior  to  their  being  enacted,  as  to  those  particulars  en- 
joined ;  the  latter  sort  continues  of  equal  force  with  the  other,  as 
far  as  the  information  goes. 

The  Paedobaptists  are  classed  by  Mr  B.  with  Fisher  the  Jesuit 
in  their  conclusions,  who,  when  vindicating  the  worship  of  images, 
says  : — "  In  the  Scripture  there  is  no  express  practice  nor  precept 
of  worshipping  the  image  of  Christ ;  yet  there  be  principles  which, 
the  light  of  nature  supposed,  convince  adoration  to  be  lawful." 
But  this  we  overturn  tivo  ways  most  effectually,  without  being 
beholden  to  Mr  B.'s  fallacious  mode  of  arguing  from  the  silence 
of  Scripture,  as  if  it  were  a  rule  of  undistinguished  and  universal 
application.  Pirst,  positive  interdictions  are  directly  opposed  to 
it,  (Exod.  XX.  &c. ;)  and,  secondly,  the  princijiles  of  right  reason 
give  it  no  countenance,  nay,   rather,  from  the  same  principles 

*  Theologoumena,  lib.  v.,  cap.  xv.,  §  2.  f  Exposition  on  Hebrews,  chap.  i.  6. 

X  Ibid.,  p.  98. 
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image-worship  is  demonstrably  absurd.  How  far  the  assertion, 
"  that  there  is  no  ex^iress  precept,"  &c.,  is  consistent  with  truth, 
the  reader  may  judge  from  perusing  Chap.  III.,  §§  36-54 

§  3.  Third,  It  is  again  objected,  "That  there  is  no  evidence  of 
Paedobaptism  before  the  latter  end  of  the  second,  or  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century.""  *     To  which  I  reply — 

(1.)  If  it  be  the  luill  of  Christ  to  baptize  infants,  which  I  think 
has  been  demonstrated,  the  supposed  silence  of  antiquity  is  of  little 
moment. 

(2.)  The  very  objection,  as  stated  by  Mr  B.  himself,  imjDlies, 
that,  "  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  second,  or  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century," — i.e.,  about  one  hundred  years  after  the  death  of 
the  apostle  John, — Paedobaptism  incontestably  existed. 

(8.)  The  comparative  silence  of  near  a  century  after  the  apostolic 
age,  by  no  means  implies  that  the  practice  of  baptizing  children 
was  not  then  in  use.  If  the  practice  be  a  part  of  Christian  duty, 
as  we  maintain,  it  is  more  charitable  to  suppose  they  did  adhere 
to  it  than  the  contrary,  where  we  are  not  determined  by  positive 
evidence  either  way.     And — 

(4.)  Supposing  it  was  actually  opposed  by  some  soon  after  the 
apostolic  age,  (which  does  not  yet  appear,)  even  this,  of  itself, 
would  no  more  prove  it  wrong  than  the  oppositions  made  to  other 
now  acknowledged  truths  proved  them  so. 

(5.)  To  which  I  may  add  in  the  language  of  Mr  Towgood  : — "  If 
any  think  it  strange  that  we  have  no  more  express  testimonies  to 
this  practice  of  the  Church  in  the  •writings  of  these  fathers,  let  him 
consider  that  the  far  greater  part  of  their  writings  are  lost,  and 
that  it  is  little  more  than  their  names  and  a  few  jjieces  of  their 
works,  especially  as  to  the  first  age,  that  are  transmitted  down  to 
us ;  and  also  [probably]  that  the  baptism  of  infants  being  then 
universally  practised,  and  no  doubts  or  dispute  having  ever  been 
moved  about  it ;  and  it  being  likewise  the  constant,  ever-pre- 
vailing custom  of  all  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  both  Jeius  and 
pagans,  to  admit  infants  to  a  participation  of  their  religious 
ceremonies  and  rites  together  luith  their  p)arents.  These  things 
considered,  it  will  not  appear  strange  that  this  point  is  so  rarely 
touched  on  in  the  writings  of  those  times.  There  are  a  thou- 
sand religious  books  written  in  the  present  age,  in  which  the 

*  See  Pa^dobaptism  Examined,  chap,  ix.,  passim. 
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least  hint  is  not  to  be  found  about  baptizing  of  infants,  though 
the  jDoint  has  now  been  so  long  and  so  warmly  controverted 
amongst  us ;  much  less,  then,  should  one  expect  to  find  anything 
but  a  few  allusions  and  hints  as  to  this  matter  in  the  books  of 
those  early  times."  * 

§  4.  The  first  authorities  produced  by  Mr  B.  to  support  his 
position  are  Salmasius  and  Suicerus,  who  assert,  that  "  in  the 
two  first  centuries  no  one  w^as  baptized  except,  being  instructed  in 
the  faith,  and  acquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  he  was  able 
to  profess  himself  a  believer ;  because  of  those  words,  '  He  that  be- 
lieveth  and  is  baptized.' "  But  to  confront  their  authority,  let  the 
followino;  observations  of  the  learned  Mr  Binoham,  whose  researches 
into  ecclesiastical  antiquities  are  well  known  to  be  very  great,  be 
well  considered  : — "  Infants  were  of  two  sorts,  either  such  as  were 
born  of  Christian  parents,  or  such  as  were  born  of  heathens,  but 
by  some  providential  means  became  the  possession  and  property, 
as  I  may  call  it,  of  the  Christian  Church :  neither  of  which  sort 
were  excluded  from  baptism,  when  sufficient  sponsors  could  be 
provided  for  them.  This  is  so  evident  from  the  ancient  records 
of  the  Church,  that  it  is  to  be  wondered  how  some  learned  persons 
could  run  into  the  contrary  opinion,  and  offer  reasons  from  anti- 
quity in  prejudice  of  the  Church's  constant  practice.  Mr  Wall,  in 
his  elaborate  '  Discourse  of  Infant  Baptism,'  has  justly  reflected 
U130U  abundance  of  these  men  who  by  their  unwary  concessions 
have  given  too  great  advantage  to  the  Anabaptists  of  this  age. 
There  are  some  others  also,  which  he  had  not  seen,  who  advance 
as  unworthy  notions  of  the  ancient  practice ;  for  Salmasius,  and 
Suicerus  out  of  him,  (Thesaur.  Eccles.,  tom.  ii.,  p.  1186,)  deliver  it 
as  authentic  history,  that  for  the  two  first  ages  no  one  received 
baptism  who  was  not  first  instructed  in  the  faith  and  doctrine  of 
Christ,  so  as  to  be  able  to  answer  for  himself,  that  he  believed,  be- 
cause of  those  words,  '  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized.'  Which 
in  efiect  is  to  say,  that  no  infant  for  the  two  first  ages  was  ever 
admitted  to  Christian  baptism.  But  afterwards  they  own  Pjedo- 
baptism  came  in,  upon  the  opinion  that  baptism  was  necessary  to 
salvation.  Now  I  shall  not  think  myself  obliged  to  be  very  prolix 
in  refuting  this  opinion,  together  with  the  false  supposition  which 
is  made  the  foundation  of  it,  since  that  has  so  often  and  so  sub- 

*  The  Baptism  of  Infants  a  Reasonable  Service,  pp.  31,  32. 
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stantially  been  done  by  Vossius,*  Dr  Forbes, -|-  Dr  Haimnond,  I  Mr 
Walker,  §  and  especially  Mr  Wall,  ||  Avho  has  exactly  considered  the 
testimony  and  authority  of  almost  every  ancient  writer  that  has 
said  anything  upon  this  subject.  In  all  Ordinary  cases,  where  water- 
baptism  might  be  had,  they  [the  most  ancient  fathers]  concluded  as 
generally  for  the  necessity  of  it,  from  that  assertion  of  our  Saviour, 
'  Except  one  be  born  of  water  and  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  Cod.'  This  was  not  only  a  doctrine  of  the  third 
or  fourth  ages,  as  Salmasius  and  Suicerus  represent,  but  the  doc- 
trine of  the  very  first  ages,  immediately  succeeding  the  apostles. 
Eor  we  see  Ilermcs  Pastor,  [lib.  i.,  vis.  iii.,  cap.  3  ;  lib.  iii.,  .simil. 
ix.,  n.  1 6,]  who  lived  in  the  apostolical  age,  founds  the  general  neces- 
sity of  baptism  upon  that  very  saying  of  our  Saviour.  And,  there- 
fore, they  who  represent  this  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  baptism 
as  a  novelty  or  an  error  first  introduced  into  the  Church  in  the 
age  of  St  Augustine  against  the  Pelagian  heretics,  do  manifest 
wrong  both  to  the  doctrine  itself,  and  to  St  Augustine,  and  to  the 
ancients,  who  embraced  and  delivered  the  same  before  him.  And 
it  gives  an  unnecessary  advantage  to  the  Antipiiedobaptists,  which 
a  right  understanding  of  this  matter  absolutely  takes  from  them. 
I  thought  it,  therefore,  of  some  use  to  observe  this  against  Salma- 
sius and  Suicerus,  and  to  add  it  to  the  observations  Avhich  Mr 
Wall  has  made  upon  Hermes  Pastor."  ^^ 

It  is  well  known  to  the  learned  that  Justin  Martyr  wrote  and 
flourished  soon  after  the  apostolic  age,  for  his  conversion  hapi^ened 
about  the  sixteenth  year  of  Trajan,  that  is,  A.D.  132  ;  that  the 
Apology  which  he  presented  to  Antoninus  Pius  and  the  young 
Ca3sars,  being  the  first  he  wrote,  was  composed  about  A.D.  ]  50  ; 
and  that  he  suffered  martyrdom  about  the  second  year  of  Marcus 
Antoninu.s,  A.D.  166,  or,  according  to  Baronius,  A.D.  ]65.  Now 
Justin  plainly  says,  in  the  Apology  just  referred  to,  commonly 
called  the  second,  although  in  reality  it  be  the  first,  as  Dupin 
observes,  that  there  were  in  his  time,  "  several  men  and  women 
of  sixty  or  seventy  years  old,  ol  e'/c  ttucScov  efxaO'qrevdrjaav  tw 
XpLcrro),  who  from  infants  had  been  discipled,  proselyted,  or  de- 
voted to  Christ."  **     Here  he  uses  the  very  word  of  the  com- 

*  De  Bapt.,  disp.  xiv.  f  Instruct.  Hist.  Theol.,  lib.  x.,  cap.  5. 

J  Def.  of  Infant  Bapt.,  chap.  4.  §  Plea  for  Infant  Bapt.,  chaji.  xxvii.,  &c. 

II   Hist,  of  Inf.  Bapt ,  part  i.,  chap,  i.,  &c. 

TI  Bingham'.s  Origin.  Ecclesia.st.,  book  xi.,  cap.  iv.,  §§  5,  6. 

**  Justin,  Apol.,  ii.,  p.  62. 
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mission,  /xaOrjrevco,  with  wbicl}  baj^tism  is  so  strictly  and  inse- 
parably connected  :  "  Disciple  all  nations,  baptizing  them,"  (Matt. 
xxviii.  19.)  Now  if  any  were  discipled,  proselyted,  or  devoted  to 
Christ  (which  we  have  shewn  to  be  the  legislative  force  of  the 
word,  Chap.  III.,  §§  45-47)  from  their  infancy,  e/c  ttuiSmv,  they 
must  have  been  baptised  from  their  infancy  likewise,  according  to 
the  commission,  and  while  some  of  the  apostles  were  yet  living. 

The  autlior  of  the  Recognitions,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Justin  Martyr,  and  supposed  by  some  to  be  Bardesanes  Syrus, 
speaks  of  the  necessity  of  baptism  thus  : — "  The  weakness  of  the 
first  nativity,  which  comes  to  you  by  man,  is  lopt  off  when  you 
are  (regenerate  ex  aqud)  regenerated  of  water,  and  renewed  to 
God  ;  and  thus  you  may  arrive  at  salvation,  which  otherwise  is 
not  attainable.  For  thus  the  true  prophet  [Jesus  Christ]  hath 
assured  us  with  a  solemn  asseveration,  saying,  '  Verily,  I  say  unto 
you.  Except  one  be  born  again  of  water,  he  shall  not  enter  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.'  "  *  Now,  since  this  author  holds  the  necessity  of 
baptism  to  purge  away  original  sin,  (we  do  not  justify  his  divinity,) 
and  for  an  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  is  it  not  highly 
probable  that  he  in  fact  baptized  infants  ?  Incontestable  evidence 
and  certainty  that  he  did  is  not  necessary ;  for  the  nature  of  the 
case  only  requires  that,  in  connexion  with  all  preceding  accounts 
of  right  and  fact,  it  was  more  probable  infants  were  admitted  to 
these  apprehended  blessings  by  baptism,  than  the  contrary.  And 
if  it  be  r^ight  to  baptize  infants,  charity  constrains  us  to  suppose 
that  this  matter  of  right  was  reduced  to  fact,  if  we  are  not  pre- 
vented by  some  counter-proof. 

"  Here,  then,  we  have  another  author  within  the  compass  of 
the  two  first  ages,  directly  confronting  that  assertion  of  Salmasius 
and  Suicerus — that  the  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  baptism  to 
salvation  was  not  the  doctrine  of  the  two  first  ages,  but  only  an 
opinion  taken  up  afterwards,  upon  which  foundation  the  practice 
of  infant  baptism  was  introduced  into  the  Church.  For  no  one 
can,  or  ever  did,  declare  himself  plainer  for  the  necessity  of  bap- 
tism to  salvation  than  this  author  does,  from  the  words  of  our 
Saviour  Christ,  which  he  interprets,  as  all  the  ancients  both  before 
and  after  him  did,  of  the  ordinary  necessity  of  water-baptism  to 
salvation.  So  that  if  infant  baptism  was  founded,  as  Salmasius 
pleads,  upon  the  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  baptism  to  salvation, 
*  Recognifc.,  lib.  vi.,  n.  9,     Ap.  Coteler,  torn,  i.,  p.  551. 
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this  author  must  be  an  assertor  of  infant  baptism,  because  he  was 
imdeniably  an  assertor  of  the  general  necessity  of  baptism  to 
salvation."  * 

Irenseus,  who,  according  to  Dr  Cave  and  Mr  Dodwell,  was  bom 
about  A.D.  97,  while  the  apostle  John  was  yet  living,  says  : — "  For 
Christ  came  to  save  all  persons  by  Himself  ;  all,  I  say,  qui  fer  eitm 
EENASCUNTUE  in  Deum,  who  by  Him  are  regenerated  unto  God, 
INFANTS,  and  little  ones,  and  children,  and  youths,  and  elder  per- 
sons." ■}-  Now  what  is  meant  by  renascuntur  we  may  learn  from 
himself,  when,  in  a  parallel  place,  (lib.  i.,  cap.  18,)  he  says,  "  tov 
^d'7TTL(T[xaTo<i  Trjq  et?  ©eov  avar/evvrjaeoj'i,  baptism,  which  is  our 
regeneration  unto  God,  or,  the  baptism  of  regeneration  to  God," 
And  that  Irenseus  is  not  singular  in  calling  baptism  regeneration, 
nay,  that  all  the  ancients  commonly  do  the  same,  Suicerus  himself 
owns.  :j: 

Mr  B.  objects  to  this  passage  by  observing : — "  If  these  expres- 
sions, '  who  by  him  are  regenerated  to  God,'  signify  the  same  as 
being  baptized,  they  convey  the  idea  of  our  Lord  himself  baptizing 
persons  of  different  ages ;  but  this  we  know  was  far  from  being  a 
fact,  for  'Jesus  himself  baptized  not,'  (John  iv,  2.)"  But  the  author 
is  not  speaking  of  Christ's  coming  to  save  all  jjersons  who  ])er  eum 
had  been  baptized,  but  all  who  are;  which  puts  Christ's  bodily  pre- 
sence absolutely  out  of  the  question.  Therefore,  whether  we  un- 
derstand by  the  word  renascuntur,  baj)tism,  or  a  spiritual  change, 
the  phrase  ^;er  eum  is  equally  proper ;  the  former  being  effected 
by  His  grace,  the  other  by  His  authority.  If  Irenseus,  therefore, 
intends  by  the  passage  what  was  commonly  meant  by  the  term  in 
question  in  those  early  times,  namely,  baptism,  as  Mr  Wall  in  his 
History,  and  in  his  Answer  to  Gale's  Reflections,  has  abundantly 
proved,  the  meaning  is,  "  Christ  came  to  save  all,  infants,  &c.,  who 
are,  through  Him,  (His  mediation.  His  name,  in  virtue  of  His 
authority,)  baptized, — i.e.,  separated  to  God  by  the  Christian  puri- 
fication." But  this  "  represents  our  Lord  as  coming  into  the  world 
to  save  those  only  who  are  baptized ;  an  imagination,"  adds  Mr 
B.,  "which  is  abhorrent  from  truth,  and  ought  not,  without  the 
clearest  evidence,  to  be  charged  on  the  venerable  ancient."  In  the 
first  place,  our  present  inquiry  is  not  about  theological,  but  histo- 

*  Bingham,  ut  supra,  §  8.  t  Iren.,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  39. 

t  Thesaur.  Eccles.,  voce  aiayinrjsig.      See  also  Wall's  History,  and  Aaswer  to 

Gale. 
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rical  truth.  And  if  any  one  is  disposed  to  support  the  credit  of 
these  "  venerable  ancients  "  by  denying  'plain  facts,  (of  which  the 
writings  of  Hermes,  Justin  Martyr,  the  Recognitions  of  Barde- 
sanes  Syrus,  Irenseus,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Tertullian,  Ambrose, 
Chrysostom,  Gregory  Nyssen,  &c.,  are  standing  monuments,)  let 
him,  for  me,  indulge  the  fancy,  and  enjoy  the  profits.  In  short, 
Ireneeus's  real  meaning  appears  to  me  to  be  this  :  That  it  was  our 
Lord's  avowed  explicit  design,  by  becoming  incarnate,  and  going, 
per  omnem  cetatem,  through  the  several  stages  of  life,  to  make  an 
exhihitory  grant  of  salvation  to  all  the  baptized ;  that  the  salva- 
tion was  intended,  according  to  the  tenor  of  its  external  dispensa- 
tion, for  ALL,  infants,  &c.,  devoted  to  God  by  baptism  through 
Christ,  and  not  for  some  only.  He  is  not  speaking  of  the  internal 
application  of  salvation,  (according  to  the  hidden  purpose  of 
Heaven,)  but  of  its  external  exhibition ;  not  the  secret  thinos 
which  belong  unto  the  Lord,  but  those  things  which  are  revealed, 
that  belong  to  us  and  our  children  for  ever :  that  Jesus  Christ 
came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners ;  that  it  is  His  express  will 
and  pleasure  no  one,  set  apart  to  God  by  the  initiatory  rite,  should 
perish  for  want  of  a  Saviour  and  suitable  means  of  salvation ; 
that  Christ  and  His  salvation  are  so  far  designed  for  them,  that 
nothing  but  their  criminal  rejection  of  the  merciful  grant  can  de- 
prive them  of  it.  But  for  any  to  be  made  tuilUng  in  the  day  of 
Christ's  power, — to  have  the  light  of  truth  shining  in  the  mind  by 
the  efficiency  of  Him  who  commanded  the  primitive  natural  light 
to  shine  out  of  darkness, — to  be  actually  restored  to  the  favour 
and  image  of  God,  and  made  happy  with  the  enjoyment  of  His 
salvation,  must  be  referred,  not  to  the  mere  exercise  of  the  justice 
and  equity  of  moral  government,  but  to  the  just  and  equitable 
exercise  of  sovereign  grace.  Without  attending  to  this  plain  and 
necessary  distinction,  not  only  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  but  a 
great  part  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  will  be  involved  in  obscurity  and 
seeming  contradictions. 

Clemens  Alexandrinus,  who  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the 
second  century,  has  these  remarkable  words  : — "  If  any  one  be  a 
fisherman,  (Attoo-toXov  fu,e/ji,vria€Tat  koI  rwv  i^  vSaro^  cwaaTrco/xevoov 
Trathicov,)  let  him  think  of  an  apostle,  and  the  children  taken  out 
of  the  water."  *  On  which  passage,  Gentianus  Hervetus  has  this 
comment : — "  If  there  be  engraven  in  a  seal-ring  the  picture  of  a 

*  Paedagog.,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  11. 
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fisherman,  [or  rather,  as  Clement's  own  words  are,  '  If  a  fisherman 
will  have  an  engraving  on  his  seal,']  let  him  think  of  St  Peter, 
whom  Christ  made  a  fisher  of  men ;  and  of  the  children  who, 
when  baptized,  are  drawn  out  of  a  laver  of  water,  as  out  of  a  fish- 
pond."* The  father  "is  in  this  chapter"  says  Mr  Wall,  "giving 
direction  to  Christian  men  and  women  concerning  the  gravity  and 
modesty  to  be  used  in  their  apparel  and  ornaments  ;  and,  among 
other  things,  speaks  of  the  rings  then  usually  worn  on  their  fingers, 
and  the  seals  engraven  on  them.  He  earnestly  forbids  all  idola- 
trous and  lascivious  pictures  or  engravings,  and  advises  to  such 
as  are  innocent,  modest,  and  useful ;  and  says  thus  : — '  Let  your 
seal  be  a  dove,  or  a  fish,  or  a  ship  under  sail,  or  a  harp,  as  was 
that  of  Polycrates ;  or  an  anchor,  which  Seleucus  made  his  choice.' 
'  And  if  any  one  be  a  fisherman,'  &c.  As  the  emblem  of  an  anchor 
or  of  a  ship  under  sail,  iised  for  the  impress  of  a  seal-ring,  does 
suppose  those  things  to  be  commonly  seen,  known,  and  used ;  so 
St  Clement's  advising  the  emblem  of  an  apostle  hap)tizing  an 
infant  to  be  used  by  the  Christians  in  his  time  (which  was  but 
about  ninety  years  after  the  apostles)  for  the  sculpture  of  their 
seals,  does  suppose  it  commonly  known  by  them  that  the  apostles 
did  perform  that  office." 

This  passage  has  not  escaped  Mr  B.'s  notice,  and  he  takes  no 
small  pains  to  evade  the  force  of  it.  But  the  sum  total  of  what 
he  says  amounts  only  to  this,  that  the  term  iraihlwv  is  sometimes 
applied  to  young  converts  to  Christianity  as  well  as  infants;  which 
no  one  denies.  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  this  branch 
of  our  subject,  we  act  on  the  defensive,  and  therefore  that  a  de- 
monstration  of  the  negative  is  unnecessary;  and  if  the  balance  of 
prohahility  turns  in  our  favour,  our  advantage  is  abundant.  Whether 
the  term  iraihrnv  be  "  expressive  of  young  converts  to  Christianity," 
or  to  little  children  literally,  let  the  learned  reader  judge  for  him- 
self. For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  help  thinking  but  that  the  above 
comment  of  Gentianus  Hervetus,  in  connexion  with  the  express 
design  of  Clement  in  this  chapter,  is  the  most  2)^'obable  meaning^ 
notwithstanding  the  united  efforts  of  Mr  B.  and  Barker  to  shew " 
the  contrary. 

§  5.  As  for  Tertullian,  who  was  cotemporary  with  Clement, 
Mr  B.  allows  that  he  "  speaks  expressly  of  infant  baptism."  The 
following  passage  is  found  in  his  treatise  De  Baptismo,  (cap. 

*  See  Wall's  Defence  of  Hist.  Inf.  Bap.,  Appendix,  pp.  9,  10. 
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xviii. :) — "  According  to  every  person's  condition  and  disposition, 
and  even  their  age,  the  delay  of  baptism  is  more  useful;  but  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  little  children.  For  what  necessity  is  there 
that  the  sponsors  also  should  be  brought  to  danger?  Because 
either  by  death  they  may  break  their  promises,  or  else  may  be 
deceived  by  a  future  wicked  disposition.  Our  Lord  indeed  says, 
'  Do  not  forbid  them  to  come  unto  me.'  Therefore,  let  them 
come,  provided  they  grow  up  ;  let  them  come,  provided  they  learn  ; 
provided  they  are  taught  whither  they  come  :  let  them  be  made 
Christians,  provided  they  can  know  Christ.  Why  does  this  in- 
nocent age  make  haste  to  the  remission  of  sins?  [i.e.,  bajytisin.^ 
In  worldly  affairs  men  act  more  cautiou.sly  than  to  entrust  him 
with  a  Divine  treasure  to  whom  earthly  substance  is  not  entrusted. 
Let  them  know  how  to  ask  salvation,  that  you  may  appear  to  have 
given  it  to  one  that  asketh.  For  no  less  reason  unmarried  per- 
sons (!)  also  should  be  delayed,  who  are  exposed  to  temptation  ;  as 
well  virgins  by  reason  of  maturity,  as  widows  by  being  destitute 
of  a  consort,  until  they  either  marry,  or  be  confirmed  in  conti- 
nence." From  this  passage  Mr  B.  gathers  that  infant  baptism 
"  was  then  a  novel  practice,  was  just  commencing,  and  approved 
by  vei^y  feiu,"  because  TertuUian  opposes  it ;  "  had  it  been  other- 
wise," says  he,  "  there  is  no  reason  to  imagine  that  the  celebrated 
African  father  would  have  treated  it  as  he  did."  But  that  he  had 
no  good  reason  for  so  treating  it,  may  appear  from  his  own  ac- 
count, for  it  is  the  like  reason  with  tliat  which  he  urges  for  pro- 
crastinating the  baptism  of  unmarried  vjomen  !  which  Mr  B.,  I 
presume,  must  esteem  sufficiently  whimsical  and  absurd.  A  novel 
practice  just  commencing,  approved  hj  very  few !  If  this  be  a 
fair  inference,  we  are  authorised,  from  the  same  premises,  to  con- 
elude,  that  "  to  baj^tize  unmarried  women,  who  are  surrounded 
with  temptations,  as  well  virgins  as  widows,  was  a  novel  practice, 
just  commencing,  approved  by  very  few ! "  The  truth  is,  TertuUian 
entertained  unscriptural  and  superstitious  notions  about  the  nature 
and  importance  of  baptism,  which  made  him  add  to  the  above  pas- 
sage the  following  words  : — "  They  who  understand  the  importance 
of  baptism  will  rather  be  afraid  to  receive  it,  than  to  put  it  off." 
He  thought  that  sin  after  baptism  was  something  vastly  different 
from  sin  before  baptism,  if  at  all  pardonable.  He  admits  the  fact 
that  little  children  were  baptized ;  and  that  sjjo^isors  undertook 
for  them,  (probably  he  refers  to  children  of  heathen  parents  come 
VOL.  ir.  2  a 
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to  the  possession  of  Christians,  when  he  speaks  of  sponsors ;  and  if 
so,  that  the  advice  of  delaying  baptism  refers  only  to  them,)  but 
he  does  not  attempt  to  shew  that  it  was  "  a  iiovel  jivactice,  just 
commencing,  apjjroved  hy  very  few"  With  far  greater  propriety 
we  may  say,  that  his  futile  mode  of  reasoning  on  the  subject, 
founded  on  superstition,  (for  which  he  was  remarkable  in  many 
other  respects,  as  his  works  testify,)  was  a  "  novel  practice,  just 
commencing,  and  approved  hy  very  few." 

"  That  this  ancient  writer,"  says  Mr  B.,  "  had  a  high  regard  for 
traditional  rites  in  the  affairs  of  religion,  is  plain  beyond  a  doubt, 
from  what  he  says  when  jDrofessedly  handling  that  very  subject. 
His  words,  as  given  us  by  an  eminent  Psedobaptist,  [Wall's  Hist., 
part  ii.,  chap,  ix.,]  are  as  follow:  —  'To  begin  with  baptism: 
When  we  are  taken  up  out  of  the  water,  we  taste  a  mixture  of 
milk  and  honey ;  and  from  that  day  we  abstain  a  whole  week 
from  bathing  ourselves,  which  otherwise  we  use  every  day.  At 
every  setting  out,  or  entry  on  business  ;  whenever  we  come  in, 
or  go  out  from  any  place  ;  when  we  dress  for  a  journey  ;  when 
we  go  into  a  bath  ;  when  we  go  to  meat ;  when  the  candles  are 
brought  in  ;  when  we  lie  down,  or  sit  down,  &c.,  whatever  business 
we  have,  we  make  on  our  foreheads  the  sign  of  the  cross.  If  you 
search  in  the  Scriptures  for  any  command  for  these  and  such  like 
usages,  you  shall  find  none.  Ti'adition  will  be  urged  to  you,  as 
the  ground  of  them ;  custom  as  the  confirmer  of  them ;  and  our 
religion  teaches  to  observe  them.' "  Next  follows  Mr  B.'s  very 
singular  remark  : — "  Hence  it  appears,"  says  he,  "  with  superior 
evidence  (!)  that  this  ancient  author  considered  infant  baptism  as 
a  novel  invention."  How,  in  the  name  of  logic,  does  this  conclu- 
sion follow  from  the  premises  ?  He  subjoins  : — "  As  a  practice, 
that  was  neither  enjoined  by  Divine  command,  nor  warranted  by 
public  examples,  nor  yet  recommended  by  the  poor  pretence  of 
tradition,  nor  even  countenanced  by  prevailing  custom."  If  you 
are  dim-sighted,  reader,  have  recourse  to  your  glasses,  and  wipe 
them  clean,  and  the  conclusion,  no  doubt,  will  appear  with  superior 
evidence.  Yes  :  because  Tertullian  does  not  mention  infant  bap- 
tism among  the  unwritten  traditions  and  customs  of  the  Church, 
therefore  it  was  neither  enjoined  by  Divine  command,  nor  war- 
ranted by  apostolic  examples !  But,  since  the  Pfedobaptists  are 
fond  of  truth  without  evidence,  it  may  be  more  pleasing  to  some 
of  them  to  view  the  following  darker  conclusion  : — viz..  Inasmuch 
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as  tliis  ancient  author  does  not  dissuade  from  the  practice  of  bap- 
tizing infants  because  it  Avas  a  novel  invention,  it  is  incredible 
that  it  ivas  such;  for  if  he  believed  it  to  be  an  innovation,  why- 
does  he  not  reject  it  upon  that  ground,  which  would  have  been,  on 
the  supposition,  an  essential  to})ic  of  dissuasion  ?  Moreover  ;  his 
mentioning  those  words  of  our  Lord,  Nolite  illos  j^roliihere  ad  me 
venire,  "  Do  not  forbid  them  to  come  unto  me,"  in  the  form  of 
an  objection  against  his  advice  to  defei-  their  baptism,  strongly 
intimates,  that  the  practice  itself  was  wont  to  be  urged,  and  thought 
valid,  from  those  memorable  and  gracious  words ;  and  which  Ter- 
tullian  opposes  with  the  same  reason  and  success  as  the  disciples, 
when  they /o/-6o(ie  the  little  children  to  be  brought  to  Christ.  For 
with  equal  propriety  might  they  have  expostulated  with  the  pro- 
hibited children's  parents  : — "  Let  them  come  when  tliey  are  grown 
up  ;  let  them  come  when  they  can  learn  ;  when  tJiey  are  taught 
Tv^hither  it  is  they  come ;  let  them  be  made  Christians,  when  they 
are  capable  of  knowing  Christ."  That  is  a  goodly  mode  of  answer- 
ing an  objection  which  consists  in  i^epeating  the  very  things  ob- 
jected to !  Let  not  the  children  be  brought  now,  say  the  disciples. 
Nay,  "  Suffer  them  to  come,  and  forbid  them  not,"  says  Christ. 
Suffer  them  to  come,  says  the  Catholic  Church,  on  Christ's  autho- 
rity. No,  says  the  African  innovator,  (except  where  there  is  danger 
of  death.)  N'o,  say  the  Antipfedobaptists,  let  not  the  children  be 
brought  now,  but  let  them  be  better  qualified.  On  the  whole ;  if 
Mr  B.'s  account  of  the  above  celebrated  passage  be  compared  with 
the  origijial,  it  will  soon  appear  with  what  justice  those  acute 
critics,  the  Monthly  Eeviewers,  pronounced  it  "partial;"  and 
said  that  he  "  hath  not  presented  the  reader  with  the  ivliole,  nor 
the  exact  sense  of  the  ancient  father."  And  I  flatter  myself  it  will 
also  appear,  from  the  present  attempt,  that  what  they  further  add 
is  equally  just : — "  When  the  omission  is  supplied,  and  a  fair 
translation  given,  the  passage  will  bear  a  different  aspect."* 

Origen,  who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century, 
has  various  passages  that  tend  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the 
antiquity  of  infant  baptism ;  "  some  of  which  passages,"  says  Mr  B., 
"  it  must  be  allowed,  are  plain  and  express  to  the  point."  A  few 
here  follow  : — "  What  is  the  reason  why  the  baptism  of  the  Church, 
conferred  for  the  remission  of  sins,  is  also  administered  to  infantst 
Since,  were  there  nothing  in  infants  that  required  forgiveness  and 

*  Monthly  Review,  vol.  Ixxi.,  p.  213. 
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mercy,  the  grace  of  baptism  miglit  seem  superfluous."  *  And 
again: — "Infants  are  baptized  for  the  remission  of  sins.  Of  what 
sins  ?  Or  when  have  tliey  sinned  ?  Or  how,  in  the  case  of  little 
children,  can  any  reason  of  the  laver  [i.e.,  baptism]  hold  good, 
except  according  to  the  sense  before  mentioned  ?  No  one  is  free 
from  pollution,  though  his  life  upon  earth  were  but  the  length  of 
one  day.  And,  because  by  the  sacrament  of  baptism  our  native 
I3ollutions  are  put  away,  therefore  it  is  that  infants  are  baptized. 
For  except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  the  Si^irit,  he  cannot  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  -f-  And  elsewhere  : — "  The  Church 
hath  received  the  tradition  from  the  apostles,  that  baptism  ought 
to  be  administered  to  infants.  For  they  to  whom  the  Divine 
mysteries  were  committed  know  that  there  were  in  all  those 
natural  defilements  which  must  be  washed  away  by  water  and  the 
Spirit."! 

To  these  striking  testimonies  Mr  B.  excepts  : — "  It  ought,  how- 
ever, to  be  observed,  that  those  quotations  are  made,  not  from  the 
Greek  of  that  celebrated  father,  but  from  such  Latan  versions  of 
his  works  as  are  very  corrupt,  and  consequently  render  it  quite 
uncertain  what  was  his  opinion  in  reference  to  that  affair."  In 
answer  to  which,  let  the  following  remarks  of  Dr  Wall  suffice  : — 
"  If  there  were  found  in  these  translations  of  Origen  but  one  or 
two  places,  and  those  in  Kufinus  alone,  that  did  speak  of  infant 
baptism,  there  might  have  been  suspicion  of  their  being  interpola- 
tions. But  when  there  are  so  many  of  them,  brought  in  on  several 
occasions,  in  translations  made  by  several  men,  who  were  of  several 
parties,  and  enemies  to  one  another,  as  St  Hierom  and  Rufinus 
were,  and  upon  no  temptation,  (for  it  is  certain,  that  in  their  time 
there  was  no  dispute  about  infant  baptism,)  that  they  should  be 
(dl  without  any  reason  forged  is  absurd  to  think.  Especially  if 
we  consider  that  these  translators  lived  not  much  more  than  an 
hundred  years  after  Origen's  time  ;  and  the  Christians  then  must 
know  whether  infants  had  been  used  to  be  baptized  in  Origen's 
time  or  not ;  the  very  tradition  from  father  to  son  must  iiave 
carried  a  memory  of  it  for  so  short  a  time.  And,  then,  for  them 
to  make  Origen  speak  of  a  thing  which  all  the  world  knew  was  not 
in  use  in  his  time,  must  have  made  them  ridiculous.  And  besides  ; 
in  the  Greek  remains,  there  are  sentences  and  expressions  so  like 

*  Horn.  viii.  in  Lev.  t    fTom.  xiv.  in  Lev. 

:;:  Orig.  Comment,  in  Rom.,  lib.  v..  cap.  6. 
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and  parallel,  tliat  they  do  coiijirni  these  to  be  genuine  transla- 
tions." *  To  this  I  shall  subjoin  the  following  remark,  as  not  very 
foreign  to  the  subject : — "  What  Mr  Booth  says  of  Rufinus  makes 
but  little  against  the  testimony  of  Origen  ;  which,  by  the  way,  is 
not  confined  to  those  books  that  were  translated  by  Rufinus.  But, 
if  there  were  interpolations,  why  must  those  passages  be  the  inter- 
polated ones?  Where  is  the  mark  of  their  spurious  birth? "-f- 
St  Jerome,  if  his  own  plain  testimony  is  to  be  credited,  translated 
the  Homilies  on  St  Luke  without  alteration,  and  in  a  manner 
literally  exact.  But  the  passage  already  quoted  from  this  part  of 
Origen's  works  is  absolutely  decisive',  that  infants,  as  well  as 
adults,  were  admitted  into  the  Church  of  Christ  by  baptism  in  his 
time.  And  in  projiortion  as  Rufinus's  translation  is  to  be  de- 
pended upon,  it  was  the  apostles  practice,  and  was  continued  in  the 
Catholic  Church  by  their  express  order.  And  we  may  venture  to 
ajjpeal  to  any  dispassionate  inquirer,  and  impartial  judge  upon  the 
case,  on  supposition  that  this  translator  did  take  liberties  in  some 
points,  whether  it  is  not  highly  improbable  that  these  liberties 
should  be  taken,  by  any  man  possessed  of  a  few  grains  of  common 
sense,  in  a  matter  of  fact,  of  such  pid)lic  notoriety  t  In  matters 
of  mere  opinion  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  he  might  have  indulged 
considerable  freedom,  such  as  about  the  final  jxunishment  of  the 
luicked,  &c.,  but  suppose  him  as  exceptionable  a  translator  as  Mr 
B.  would  have  him, — nay,  suppose  him  guilty  of  interpolations  in 
some  speculative  points,  still  it  is  utterly  incredible  he  should 
venture  to  interpolate  where  a  notorious  fact  was  concerned,  and 
foist  a  falsehood  into  the  works  of  Origen  under  the  eye  of  Jerome, 
of  whom  he  must  have  been  jealous,  and,  indeed,  in  the  face  of 
the  whole  Christian  world,  without  any  apjmrent  reason  for  so 
doing.     He  that  can  believe  it,  let  him. 

§  6.  As  to  Cyprian,  who  flourished  about  an  hundred  and  fifty 
years  after  the  apostles,  his  writings  are  so  decisively  clear  and  full 
to  the  point,  that  neither  sophism,  nor  the  fond  love  of  hypothesis, 
have  had  the  courage  to  dispute  his  verdict  concerning  the  exist- 
ence and  wide  extent  of  Psedobaptism.  He,  therefore,  and  the  fol- 
lowing fathers  of  the  Church,  are  generally  given  up  as  incontest- 
able. And  since  Mr  B.'s  objection  does  not  extend  to  any  of  the 
Christian  fathers  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Origen,  (though,  by  the 

*  Wall's  Defence,  Appendix,  p.  11 ;  also,  History,  part  i.,  chap,  v.,  §  i,  &c: 
+  Monthly  Review,  vol.  Ixxi.,  p.  21  i. 
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by,  he  died  but  about /o(/r  years  before  Cyprian,  the  latter  in  a.d. 
2.58,  and  the  former  about  a.d.  254,)  it  is  not  necessary  to  pro- 
duce their  testimonies.  Suffice  it  only  to  hint,  for  the  sake  of  the 
less-informed  reader  of  these  pages,  that  St  Cyprian  gives  us  an 
account  of  a  council  held  at  Carthage  A.D.  253,  where  sixty-six 
bishops  were  convened ;  that  it  was  proposed  to  this  venerable 
assembly,  whether  infants  were  to  be  kept  from  baptism  till  they 
were  eight  days  old,  as  in  the  case  of  circumcision,  or  might  be 
baptized  sooner  ?  Without  one  dissenting  voice,  a  decretive  an- 
swer was  returned,  that  oio  infant  is  to  be  prohibited  from  the 
benefit  of  baptism,  though  but  JUST  born.  Not  the  least  demur 
appears  to  have  been  made  about  the  lawfulness,  duty,  or  pro- 
priety of  baptizing  infants,  but  about  the  p^i'^cise  time  of  it  as  a 
standing  custom  ;  which  seems  to  have  originated  with  the  scru- 
pulous Pidus,  a  country  bishop,  when  thinking  of  the  initiatory 
rite  in  the  immediately  preceding  dispensation.  About  an  hundred 
and  sixty  years  after  this  council,  a  warm  disjiute  took  place  about 
original  sin,  between  St  Augustine  and  Pelagius,  which  occasioned 
some  remarkable  declarations  concerning  the  baptizing  of  infants, 
that  otherwise  might  have  never  come  to  light.  Pelagius  was 
pushed  hard  by  this  question  of  Augustine,  "  Why  are  infants  bap- 
tized for  the  remission  of  sins,  if  they  have  none?"  The  former 
is  confounded  ;  he  knows  not  what  to  say.  But  instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  discard  Psedobaptism  as  unscriptural,  unajjostolical,  or 
an  unwarrantable  innovation,  which  he  could  not  have  failed  to 
have  done  had  it  been  in  his  power,  he  declares,  "  That  he  never 
had  heard  even  any  impious  heretic  who  should  assert  that  infants 
are  not  to  be  baptized."  And  again  : — "  Who  can  be  so  impious 
as  to  hinder  infants  from  being  baptized  ? "  And  Augustine 
scruples  not  to  say,  "  That  he  did  not  remember  to  have  ever  read 
of  any,  not  only  in  the  Catholic  Church,  but  even  in  any  heresy  or 
schism  whatsoever,  who  maintained  that  baptism  ought  to  be 
denied  to  infants.  This  the  Church  has  always  possessed,  has 
always  maintained."  No,  the  bold  innovator  on  the  Catholic 
practice,  Tertullian,  did  not  hold  that  they  were  incapable,  or  even 
unsuitable  subjects,  so  far  as  to  render  their  baptism  a  nidlity. 
He  only  advised  to  delay  it,  from  the  notion  that  sin  after  baptism 
was  hardly  pardonable,  and  that  the  sacred  laver  washed  away  all 
antecedent  crimes. 

Thus  I  think  the  objection  is  fairly  solved  :  If  P;edoba|3tism  be 
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a  matter  of  right,  as  before  proved,  it  is  both  charitable  and  rea- 
sonable to  conclude  (ccet.  -par^  that  the  jjurest  antiquity  practised 
it ;  and  as  nothing  but  the  clearest  evidence  to  the  contrary  should 
make  us  alter  this  judgment,  so  every  degree  oi  prohabiliti/  that  it 
was  171  fact  observed,  is  jjroportiouably  an  evidence,  ex  ahundanti, 
over  and  above  what  is  strictly  necessary,  in  our  favour. 

§  7.  Fourth,  Mr  B.  has  a  chapter  on  "  The  high  opinion  of 
the  Fathers  concerning  the  utility  of  Baptism,  and  the  grounds  on 
which  they  proceeded  in  administering  that  ordinance  to  infants, 
when  Psedobajitism  became  the  prevailing  practice ; "  which  may 
be  considered  as  one  of  his  capital  objections.  But  as  the  main 
force  of  it  (if  force  it  has)  is  already  weakened  by  what  has  been 
advanced  in  answer  to  the  last  objection,  our  reply  may  be  the 
more  concise. 

Our  author  observes,  that  the  earlier  fathers  had  learned  either 
to  call  baptism  "  the  water  of  life;  or  had  ascribed  to  it  an  illa- 
minating  power,  and  connected  adoption,  perfection,  and  immor- 
tality with  it ;  or  had  pronounced  it  a  Divine  blessing,  which 
ascertains  the  abolition  of  sin,  and  is  attended  with  a  sanctifying 
energy."  I  then  ask.  Is  it  reasonable  to  think,  is  it  credible,  is  it 
not  absolutely  incredible,  that  Justin  Martyr,  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, TertuUian,  and  others,  who  used  this  language,  did  actually 
and  out  of  choice  suffer  such  children  as  were  at  their  disposal  to 
die  unbaptized?  The  justness  of  their  motive  is  now  out  of  the 
question ;  we  inquire  after  the  most  jrrobable  FACT.  Besides,  not 
influenced  by  our  opponents'  maxim,  "  that  positive  laws  imply 
their  negative,"  in  reference  to  some  j^arts  of  their  Christian  wor- 
ship, what  could  restrain  them  from  applying  that  to  the  youngest 
of  mankind  which  they  apprehended  to  be  so  salutary  and  requi- 
site for  ALL  ? 

"  The  baptism  of  infants  was  introduced  and  prevailed,  on  the 
supposition  of  its  being  a  necessary  means  of  human  happiness ; 
and  this  weak  surmise  was  founded  on  a  mistake  of  our  Lord's 
meaning  in  John  iii.  5."  It  cannot  be  denied  that  "  the  ancient 
Christian  Church,  from  the  highest  antiquity  after  the  apostolic 
times,"  as  Vitringa  observes,  "  appears  generally  to  have  thought 
that  baptism  is  absolutely  necessary  for  ALL  that  would  be  saved  by 
the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ ;"  *  but  I  deny  that  P?edobaptism  arose 
from  that  mistaken  notion,  and  think  it  amounts  to  little  short  of  de- 
*  Obsei-v.  Sac,  torn,  i.,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  vi.,  §  9. 
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luoustratiuu,  that  the  Christian  Church,  "from  the  highest  aiiti- 
qiiity,"  administered  baptism  to  the  infant  2yctii  of  the  human 
race.  But  admitting  this  opinion  to  be  a  mistaken  one,  in  defence 
of  which  John  iii.  5  has  been  generally  produced,  a  question  of 
considerable  moment  arises — viz.,  How  are  ^\e  to  account  for  so 
extraordinary  a  fact?  How  came  these  venerable  ancients,  im- 
mediately after  the  apostolic  times,  thus  to  agree  in  an  interpre- 
tation of  so  interesting  a  part  of  holy  writ,  which  is  now  exploded 
as  indefensible  and  absurd?  On  Antipoedobaptist  principles,  I 
believe  this  must  appear  an  inexplicable  paradox.  However,  to- 
w^ards  accounting  for  this  singular  phenomenon  in  the  Christian 
Church,  I  would  submit  to  consideration  the  following  remarks  : — 
(1.)  If  John  the  Baptist,  our  Lord,  His  disciples  and  apostles, 
did  actually  admit  infants,  and  dependent  children,  along  with 
their  parents,  to  their  baptisms,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  account 
for  the  misinterpretation  ;  for  then  it  will  be,  at  most,  only  assign- 
ing an  inadequate  cause  to  an  achnoiuledged  fact.  That  is  to  say, 
either  one  essential  reason  ivhy,  accoixling  to  them,  any  under  the 
gospel  dispensation  enter  into  the  kingdom  is,  because  they  are 
baptized  with  water ;  or  else,  one  reason  of  Psedobaptism  is  its 
necessity  to  salvation,  according  to  John  iii.  5.  Sujjposing,  then, 
that  the  jirimitive  Christians  were  all  Psedobaptists,  they  .would 
probably  thus  reflect : — "  We  observe  that  all  Christian  families, 
and  every  member,  both  old  and  young,  male  and  female,  are 
devoted  to  Father,  (Son,  and  Sjiirit,  by  baptism  ;  this  is  a  standing 
universal  fact,  but  what  is  the  principal  cause  of  it  ?  Por,  though 
supported  by  precept  and  j^^'scedent,  though  enjoined  by  the  high- 
est authority,  yet  it  must  be  founded  on  some  important  reasons. 
And  seeing  it  is  so  universally  administered,  may  w^e  not  infer 
that,  among  other  reasons  assignable  for  it,  we  are  to  consider  it 
as  a  necessary  means  of  human  happiness ;  esjiecially  since  our 
Lord  says,  '  Except  one  be  born  of  water  and  the  Spirit,  he  cannot 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven?' "  On  the  other  hand,  suj^pos- 
ing  these  ancients  acted  on  Antipsedobaptist  principles,  how  shall 
we  account  for  the  stubborn  fact  ?  Would  they  not  reason  to  this 
elFect : — "  We  lay  this  down  as  a  certain  principle,  because  plainly 
asserted  by  our  Lord,  that  M'ithout  being  born  of  water,  that  is, 
baptized,  no  one  can  enter  into  heaven  under  the  present  economy. 
Therefore,  all  our  infant  ofi'spring,  and  children  under  age,  who 
are  summoned  to  eternity  before  they  make  a  personal  application 
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for  th^  salutary  baptismal  rite,  are  inevitably — gloomy  thought, 
horrid  supposition  ! — are  inevitably  and  eternally  lost  ?  Is  this 
appointed  by  the  God  of  Abraham  ?  Is  this  authorised  by  the 
benevolent  Jesus  ?  Impossible."  But  should  it  be  said,  that 
Antipaidobaptist  principles  have  a  direct  tendency  to  j)revent  the 
interpretation  in  question  ;  we  reply,  How,  then,  came  it  to  be  ac- 
tually and  so  universally  embraced  immediately  after  the  apostles' 
time  ?  It  is  but  the  essence  of  folly  to  set  uj)  mere  hyj^othesis 
against  plain  fact.  Nor  can  it  be  said  against  my  argument  that 
Pjedobaptism  was  the  genuine  parent,  but  the  innocent  occasion,  of 
the  erroneous  sentiment  in  question  ;  for  we,  as  well  as  our  oppo- 
nents, discard  and  consistently  explode  the  latter.  The  admin- 
istration of  baptism  to  infants  as  well  as  adults  may  afford  the 
occasion,  but  is  not  the  real  cause,  why  it  may  be  thought  of 
universal  necessity. 

(2.)  The  exact  leading  idea  in  the  controverted  text  appears  to 
me  to  be  this  : — "Something  more  than  ivater-haptis7n  is  necessary 
for  the  happy  enjoyment  of  the  spiritual  blessings  and  glories  of 
my  kingdom  ;  and  that  is,  a  spiritual  haptism,  or  the  renewing 
influences  and  effects  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  may  be  termed  a 
supernatural  birth."  Let  it  be  observed,  that  at  this  very  time 
John's  extraordinary  purification  must  have  made  a  great  noise 
in  Jerusalem,  and  what  it  signified-  must  have  been  a  common 
topic  of  conversation.  It  cannot  also  be  reasonably  doubted  that 
Nicodemus  wished  to  procure  a  particular  account  of  those  things 
about  which  men  were  so  much  divided  in  their  opinions ;  for,  as 
Dr  Doddridge  observes,  "our  Lord's  answer  intimates  that  He 
either  expressly  made,  or  secretly  intended,  such  an  inquiry ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  enter  into  the  beauty  of  this  discourse  without 
considering  it  in  this  view."  *  And,  accordingly,  this  inquisitive 
Pharisee  is  given  to  understand  that  the  much-talked-of  p)U7\fica- 
tion  bg  tvater,  though  divinely  appointed  and  so  universally  admin- 
istered, was  not  sufficient  to  constitute  a  subject  of  His  kingdom 
in  the  spiritual  and  most  sublime  import  of  it.  "  Your  being  born 
within  the  pale  of  the  Jewish  Church,"  as  if  He  had  said,  "  consti- 
tuted you  formerly,  and  this  initiation  by  water  bespeaks  you  now, 
'  the  children  of  the  kingdom '  in  an  external  sense ;  but  super- 
added to  this,  and  infinitely  more  important  is  the  consideration, 
you  must  be  the  renovated  subject  of  Divine  influences  before  you 

*  Fam.  Expos,  in  l(jc.,  vol.  i.,  §  25. 
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can  enter  as  subjects  of  my  invisible  kingdom.  Ceremonial 
observances  may  admit  in  the  f ormer  sense,  but  sanctifying  grace 
alone  insures  the  latter  privilege."  The  passage,  therefore,  is 
elliptical:  "Unless  a  man  be  born  not  only  of  water,  hut  ALSO  of 
the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God."  The  former 
clause  only  implies,  by  way  of  concession,  that  water- baptism  is 
very  well  in  its  place ;  but  the  emphasis  of  necessity,  in  regard  of 
the  higher  and  spiritual  import  of  the  term  kingdom,  belongs  only 
to  the  latter  clause,  with  which  the  other  is  not  so  much  connected 
as  contrasted. 

Hence  it  appears  that  this  ancient  opinion  is  easily  accounted 
for  comparatively,  if  they  did  baptize  their  children  in  the  apostolic 
age,  by  their  supposing  the  fact  of  Psedobaptism  to  be  in  a  great 
measure  founded  on  the  necessity  of  baptism  to  salvation,  which 
was  rather  strengthened  than  generated,  by  a  misunderstanding  of 
this  elliptical  passage.  On  the  contrary,  so  early  a  prevalence  of 
this  notion,  if  they  did  not  baptize  their  children,  is  incredible, 
and  morally  impossihle ;  because  connected  with  the  most  gloomy 
and  horrid  idea — i.  e.,  that  all  their  buried  infants  were  unavoid- 
ably lodged  in  endless  woe !  And  hence  it  also  appears,  that 
wdiat  Mr  B.  has  advanced  as  a  plausible  objection  to  Paedobaptism 
proves  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  its  apostolical  antiquity. 

§  8.  Fifth,  Another  objection,  of  which  Mr  B.  often  avails  him- 
self, is,  "  The  disagreement  of  the  moderns  concerning  the  grounds 
of  P^dobaptism."  In  general,  we  reply,  that  the  presumptive  and 
probable  reasons  and  grounds  for  the  practice  have  been  always 
thought  so  numerous,  that  it  was  difficult  out  of  many  to  fix  upon 
the  most  striking  and  solid.  And  this  is  a  natural  consequence, 
arising  from  the  very  number  of  the  mediums  of  proof ;  for  it  is 
ever  more  difficult  to  choose  one  out  of  many  things  alike,  than 
one  out  of  ^  few.  This  also,  in  a  good  measure,  accounts  for  the 
firmness  with  which  the  conclusion  has  been  held  by  persons  who 
have  disagreed  about  the  comparative  importance  of  different  argu- 
ments in  this  controversy.  Each  writer  would  be  induced  to  mag- 
nify and  extol  an  argument  which  appeared  to  him,  viewed  in 
certain  connexions,  with  superior  force  ;  and  then,  by  being  dispro- 
portionately enamoured  with  the  one  convincing  topic,  might  be 
tempted  to  discard  all  others  as  useless.  Thus  the  famous  Des- 
cartes, on  a  subject  of  more  awful  importance,  when  he  discovered 
a  peculiar  force  in  the  argument  for  the  existence  of  God  which  is 
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founded  on  our  idea  of  a  self-existent  Being,  seemed  to  regard  as 
useless  all  other  demonstrations  against  Atheism.  And  yet  this 
very  argument,  which  he  thought  rendered  all  others  unnecessary, 
was  renounced  by  other  writers  on  the  same  subject,  as  in  its  turn 
unnecessary  also,  while  notwithstanding  the  same  conclusion  was 
firmly  and  properly  held.     But,  more  particularly — 

(1.)  Some  have  laid  considerable  stress  on  "Jewish  proselyte 
ha])tism."  *  But  Mr  B.  says,  "  There  is  no  appearance  in  the  New 
Testament  of  this  proselyte  baptism,  but  strong  presumptive  proof 
to  the  contrary."  Not  to  enter  far  into  this  inquiry,  How  soon 
did  the  proselyte  baptism  take  place  ?  I  would  only  say,  in  the 
language  of  Dr  Doddridge,  who  exactly  expresses  my  thoughts, 
"  It  is  strange  to  me  that  any  should  doubt  whether  j^roselytes 
were  admitted  into  the  Jewish  Church  by  baptism,  that  is,  by 
washing,  when  it  is  plain  from  express  passages  in  the  Jewish 
law,  that  no  Jew,  who  had  lived  like  a  Gentile  for  one  single  day, 
could  be  restored  to  the  communion  of  their  Church  without  it. 
Comi^are  Num.  xix.  19,  20,  and  many  other  precepts  relating  to 
ceremonial  pollutions;  by  which  the  Jews  were  rendered  incapable 
of  appearing  before  God  in  the  tabernacle  or  temple  till  they  were 
luashed,  either  by  bathing  or  sprinkling."  f  And  even  Dr  Gill 
allows  that  there  were  bajytisms  among  the  Jews  for  ceremonial 
uncleanness,  and  were  particularly  used  in  the  case  of  such  as  had 
been  newly  proselyted  from  heathenism  before  they  could  eat  of  the 
passover.  He  then  adds  : — •"  Besides,  this  baptism  was  not  on  ac- 
count of  proselytism,  but  was  common  to,  and  obligatory  upon  a 
circumcised  Israelite,  in  order  to  eat  of  the  passover,  as  is  acknow- 
ledged by  all."  \  And  again  : — "  There  were  divers  bathings,  bap- 
tisms, incumbent  on  the  Israelites,  and  so  upon  such  jiroselytes 
who  were  upon  an  equal  footing  with  them,  and  equally  under 
obligation  to  obey  the  ceremonial  law  ;  which  consisted  of  divers 
Avashings,  baptisms ;  yet  none  of  them  for  i^roselytism,  but  for 
jnirification  from  one  uncleanness  or  another,  in  a  ceremonial 
sense."  §  So,  then,  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  baptismal  puri- 
fication Avas  familiarly  known  to  the  Jews  when  John  the  Baptist 
made  his  appearance,  and  for  many  ages  before.  Should  a  doubt 
of  this  fact  still  remain,  Dr  Gale  stands  ready  to  remove  it : — "  That 
,  the  Jews,"  says  he,  "  on  account  of  several  kinds  of  pollution,  used 

*  Psodobaptisra  Examined,  chap,  xi ,  §  i.,  pa.ssim.      t  Fam.  Esjios.,  vol.  i.,  §  25. 
t  Body  of  Div.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  478.  §  Ibid.,  p.  481. 
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to  ^nirify  themselves  by  washing,  cannot  be  questioned  ;  the 
diverse  wasldngs  [Gr.,  baj^tisins]  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (chap.  ix.  10)  make  it  incontestable.  And  it  is  plain 
enough,  that  upon  some  such  notion,  they  were  washed  after  the 
sore  of  circumcision  was  healed."*  Therefore  it  appears  with 
superior  evidence,  from  the  testimony  of  these  competent  and  un- 
exceptionable witnesses,  that  baptism  was  well  known  as  a  cere- 
monial, purifying  rite,  prior  to  the  Christian  era ;  consequently, 
our  Lord  appointed  a  ceremony  which  was  in  use  befoi'e,  as  a  seal 
of  the  covenant  to  be  applied  to  all  who  are  initiated  into  His 
Church.  Now  it  is  evident  that  these  two  things  were  of  long  stand- 
ing, and  by  Divine  authority,  among  the  Jews — viz.,  j)roselytisin  and 
haptism.  But  they  were  not  connected,  say  our  opponents;  well, 
supposing  they  were  not,  (which  yet  admits  of  debate,)  is  it 
reasonable  to  conclude  {ccet.  par^  that  infants  are  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted proselytes  because  the  ceremony  of  initiation  is  changed ! 
Infants  were  always  admitted  to  the  Church  with  theii-  parents  ; 
and  we  insist  that  the  ancient  custom,  as  to  the  subjects,  is  neither 
expressly  nor  virtually  altered  in  the  New  Testament,  and  there- 
fore should  be  still  admitted.  The  ceremony  of  admission  into 
the  Church  is  indeed  altered  by  our  Lord's  j^ositive  authority — 
"  Proselyte  all  nations,  baptizing  them  ;  "  and  to  this  we  sincerely 
submit.  Nor  let  our  opjDosing  brethren,  we  entreat  them,  call  our 
sincerity  in  question  for  their  own  sake,  (Matt.  vii.  1,  2.) 

(2.)  Others  have  strongly  urged  "external  covenant-relation" •\ 
Mr  B.  takes  great  pains  to  shew  how  various  and  inconsistent  are 
the  accounts  given  us  by  different  Paedobaptist  authors ;  but  he 
seems  somewhat  cautious  how  he  denies  the  existence  of  an 
external  covenant.  No,  we  insist  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  deny, 
and  to  support  the  denial,  that  it  does  not  exist.  I  think  it  would 
be  no  hard  matter  to  shew,  that  such  a  covenant  as  may  be  properly 
called  an  external  one,  existing  in  the  present  day,  is  no  less  truly 
and  demonstrably  connected  with  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
than  Euclid's  Q.  E.  D.  is  so  connected  with  his  theorem.  "If," 
says  our  author,  "  we  consider  the  offspring  of  believers  as  interested 
not  in  the  efficacy,  but  in  the  administration  of  the  covenant, 
where  is  that  mighty  difference  between  the  state  and  prerogatives 
of  such  infants,  and  those  of  children  in  connnon,  who  are  brought 

*  lleflectiou.s  on  Wall,  p.  328. 

t  Pa'dobaptisin  Examined,  chap,  xi.,  §  ii.,  pa.s.sim. 
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uj)  where  the  means  of  religious  iiisti-uction  are  enjoyed?"  We 
retort :  Where  is  the  mighty  difference  between  baptized  and 
iinbaptized  adults  1  And  do  we  ever  deny,  that  the  children  of 
Antipasdobaptists  are  in  the  administration  of  the  covenant  ? 
But  this  we  are  sorry  to  add,  that  they  are  unjustly  deprived  of 
the  seal  of  that  administration.  "  What  is  the  external  adminis- 
tration of  the  covenant,  but  the  benign  conduct  of  Providence,  in 
affording  a  written  revelation,  a  gospel  ministry,  and  other  means 
of  spiritual  information  ?"  True,  and  consequently  baptism. 
God's  covenant  to  man,  as  before  shewn  at  large,  is  a  grant  of 
mercy  to  him  as  a  sinner  deserving  eternal  woe.  The  grant,  which 
baptism  seals,  is  extensive  as  the  gospel  sound,  on  the  part  of 
God ;  but  man's  subjective,  participated  interest  therein,  must 
have  its  denomination,  its  kind  and  degree,  according  to  the  recep- 
tion and  treatment  God's  covenant  grant  meets  with.  A  spiritual 
reception  (effected  by  sovereign  grace)  insures  a  sjDiritual  sub- 
jective, or  actually  participated  interest.  A  professional  reception 
insures  an  external  interest.  The  nature  and  degree  of  the  recep- 
tion or  treatment  the  grant  meets  with,  infallibly  ascertains  the 
nature  and  degree  of  the  possession.  Now  the  things  that  are 
revealed,  particularly  God's  covenant,  and  if  the  covenant,  the 
seal  annexed  to  it,  belong  to  us  and  to  our  children  for  ever, 
(Deut.  xxix.  29.)  Our  children  as  well  as  ourselves  are  the  objects 
of  this  grant ;  their  passive  reception,  or  non-resistance  of  the 
exhibited  mercy,  shews  they  have  not  forfeited  the  grant ;  there- 
fore, to  deem  the  grant  theirs  is  but  right ;  to  allow  that  the  cove- 
nant belongs,  or  is  directed  to  them,  is  but  according  to  truth ; 
and,  therefore,  it  irrefragably  follow.s,  the  seal  is  theirs.  For  the 
seal  is  given  in  confirmation  of  the  promise,  or  exteimal  grant, 
and  not  the  internal  possession  of  covenant  mercy.  Consequently, 
a  parent  who  takes  the  seal  to  himself,  and  withholds  it  from  his 
child,  who  is  equally  an  object  of  the  grant  and  whatever  confirms 
it,  when  no  personal  forfeiture  is  supposed,  is  guilty  of  injustice. 

(3.)  Some  have  pleaded  in  favour  of  Psedobaptism,'  "  Jewish 
circumcision."  *  How  far  the  topic  of  circumcision  may  be  per- 
tinently and  conclusively  pleaded  in  this  debate,  has  been  incident- 
ally mentioned  before,  (Chap.  II.,  §§  32,  35  ;  Chap.  III.,  §  o,  &c.  ;) 
nor  does  it  now  require  many  words.  For  thus  much  is  self- 
evident,  (and  it  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose,)  that  infants,  durhig 

*  Ibid.,  chap,  xi.,  §  iii.,  passiui. 
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tlie  long  period  from  Abraham  to  Christ,  were  suitable  objects 
of  a  covenant  grant ;  and  CAPABLE  SUBJECTS  of  a  covenant  seal. 
And  I  may  add,  the  grant  sealed  was  "  the  righteousness  of  faith," 
a  spiritual  blessing;  no  less  spiritual  than  is  now  exhibited  under 
the  gospel,  being,  in  fact,  virtually  the  same  as  what  Peter  calls  a 
iwomise,  when  he  says,  (Acts  ii.  39,)  "  The  promise  is  unto  you,  and 
to  your  children  ;"  not  because  you  repent,  but  as  your  encourage- 
ment to  repent.  The  Lord  proclaims  Himself  our  God,  and  gives 
us  His  covenant  and  the  seal  of  it,  that  we — being  drawn  by  these 
cords  of  love,  and  condescension  to  human  weakness,  in  a  rational 
and  suitable  manner — might  be  induced  to  become  His  people- 
To  this  end  is  infant  circumcision,  and  to  this  end  is  infant  bap- 
tism, eminently  subservient.  To  say  that  baptism  is  a  succedaneum 
for,  or  comes  in  the  room  of  circumcision,  is,  jierhaps,  an  excep- 
tionable way  of  stating  the  matter.  But  this  we  must  maintain, 
that  what  circumcision  eminently  sealed  under  the  law,  baptism 
seals  under  the  gospel;  and  this  appears  from  a  comparative 
view  of  Scripture  testimonies  concerning  the  nature  and  design  of 
each. 

§  9.  Sixth,  It  is  again  objected,  "  If  infants  have  a  right  to 
baptism,  they  must  have  a  right  to  the  Sacred  Supper ;  and  if  they 
are  admitted  to  the  former,  they  ought  to  be  admitted  to  the 
latter,  if  we  would  preserve  consistency."  *  That  this  is  an  objec- 
tion of  very  great  moment  in  Mr  B.'s  esteem  appears  not  only 
from  the  frequent  mention  he  makes  of  it  in  different  parts  of  his 
publication,  but  also  from  his  devoting  a  whole  chapter  to  urge  it. 
Therefore,  a  becoming  respect  for  my  opponent  demands  from  me 
a  particular  examination  of  its  force.  Not  to  say  that  Dr  Priestley 
lias  written  professedly  in  favour  of  "  giving  the  Lord's  Supper  to 
children,"  which  may  be  deemed  by  some,  independent  of  his 
reasoning,  a  mighty  argument  in  favour  of  the  practice,  the 
following  bold  challenge  is  alone  sufficient  to  justify  a  close  and 
impartial  inquiry  into  this  matter: — "Tlie  tenor  of  his  argumenta- 
tion," says  Mr  B.,  when  speaking  of  Mr  Peirce's  publication  on 
the  subject,  "  is  such  as  may  safely  challenge  the  united  efforts 
of  our  opposers  fairly  to  confute  it,  without  sapping  the  founda- 
tions of  infant  baptism.  Nor,  indeed,  have  I  as  yet  heard  of  any 
professed  answer  that  was  ever  attempted,  though  the  cause  of 
Psedobaptisui  seems  to  require  it,  and  though  the  character  of  Mr- 

*  See  Pscdobaptism  Examined,  chap,  xii.,  passim. 
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Peirce,  for  learning  and  part.s,  may  be  jnstly  considered  as  a 
motive  to  snch  an  attempt.  For  as  the  learned  author  grafts 
infant  communion  on  the  principles  of  infant  baptism,  and  in  a 
masterly  way  insists  upon  it,  that  those  principles  infer  the  former 
as  well  as  the  latter,  our  opponents  cannot  be  insensible  that  a 
thorough  confutation  of  his  Essay  would  be  of  great  importance  to 
their  cause,  when  disputing  with  us.  Were  we  to  behold  the 
Psedobaptist  hypothesis  fairly  and  entirely  divorced  from  its  old 
associate,  infant  communion, — that  being  confirmed,  while  this  is 
confuted, — one  great  impediment  would  be  removed  out  of  the 
way  of  our  commencing  Psedobaptists.  Now,  to  what  an  extent 
analogical  reasoning  and  inferential  proof  may  be  pursued,  in 
regard  to  positive  institutions,  and  for  the  support  of  error,  Mr 
Peirce  has  given  us  a  striking  instance, — such  an  instance  that  we 
despair  of  seeing  his  arguments  really  answered  on  any  principles 
but  those  of  a  Baptist.  If  our  opponents,  however,  be  otherwise 
minded,  we  should  be  glad  to  see  a  trial  of  their  strength,  by  la- 
bouring to  confute  him  on  the  principles  of  Paedobaptism."*  This 
challenge  I  accept  on  Psedobaptist  principles.  And  the  rather, 
because  if  I  succeed  in  refuting  the  arguments  of  Mr  Peirce,  I  shall 
by  the  same  means  answer  the  objection  of  Mr  B. ;  and,  what  is 
more,  "  one  great  impediment  will  be  removed  out  of  the  way  of 
his  commencing  a  Pcedohaptist  !  " 

Let  it  be  premised,  that  Mr  B.'s  objection  in  effect  consists  of 
two  parts  :  the  frst  refers  to  the  supposed  inconsistency  of  the 
Psedobaptists  as  to  their  own  conduct,  while  adopting  the  one 
practice  and  rejecting  the  other ;  and  the  second  refers  to  the  im- 
pertinence of  those  who  find  fault  with  the  Antipsedobaptists  for 
not  baptizing  infants,  while  they  do  not  give  the  eucharist  to  their 
own  when  baptized.  According  to  the  former,  we  distinguish 
where  there  is  no  difference,  and  act  without  reason ;  in  virtue  of 
the  latter,  we  justify  the  conduct  of  our  opponents.  The  direct 
reply,  therefore,  to  the  first  part  is,  that  we  do  not  distingui-sh 
without  reason  ;  and  as  to  the  second,  that  supposing  our  conduct 
to  be  wrong,  it  does  not  follow  theirs  is  right.  For  suppose  we 
both  were  in  the  wrong?  Besides,  Mr  B.s  rejection  of  infant  bap- 
tism and  my  rejection  of  infant  communion  are  not  parallel 
cases ;  for  the  question  is,  in  what  respects,  and  to  what  degree, 
do  we  reject  them  respectively  ?     Mr  B.  rejects  the '  former  as  a 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  438,  442,  443. 
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nullity ;  I  reject  the  latter  only  as  an  improprieUj.  Were  he, 
therefore,  to  grant  as  much  in  favour  of  infant  baptism  as  I  am 
willing  to  grant  in  favour  of  infant  communion,  our  controversy 
would  be  at  an  end.  The  state  of  the  question  would  then  be 
transferred  from  what  is  essential  to  what  is  merely  j^referahle. 
It  only  remains,  then,  that  we  clear  ourselves  from  the  charge  of 
inconsistency ;  which  I  shall  attem^Dt  to  do  in  answer  to  the  argu- 
ments of  Mr  Pierce,  as  transcribed  by  Mr  B  * 

§  10.  His  first  argument,  as  a  general  introduction,  is  taken 
from  antiquity,  thus : — "  The  practice  of  giving  the  eucharist  to 
children  is  at  this  day,  and  has  been  for  many  ages  past,  used  in 
the  Greek  churches,  which  are  not  of  the  Roman  communion. 
It  is  highly  probable  this  had  been  the  practice  of  the  Christian 
Church  from  the  apostles'  time.  We  have  no  account  of  the  rise 
of  this  custom.  The  very  silence  of  antiquity  is  a  strong  argu- 
ment they  admitted  infants  to  the  Lord's  Supper  as  well  as  to 
baptism."  We  will  admit  these  assertions  without  further  exami- 
nation ;  and  grant,  by  the  way,  that  from  this  very  account  {cwt. 
par)  there  is  more  to  be  urged  in  favour  of  infant  communion 
than  against  infant  baptism. 

But  the  argument  from  antiquity  in  either  case  can  operate  no 
further  in  strictness  than  to  confirm  a  fact,  and  not  to  prove  a 
right.  The  mere  existence  of  a  rite  or  custom  even  from  the 
apostles'  time  can  of  itself  conehx^e  nothing.  Therefore,  our  ap- 
peal to  antiquity,  in  the  case  of  baptism,  is  not  to  establish  positive 
pi'oof  but  by  way  of  self-defence.  We  thereby  shew  that  our 
practice  is  not  so  destitute  of  ancient  precedents  as  our  antago- 
nists pretend ;  and,  being  confirmed  to  be  according  to  the  will 
and  intention  of  Christ  from  other  considerations,  we  ought  to 
conclude  that  it  was  the  universal  practice,  where  no  positive 
counter-evidence  appears.  Our  author's  proving,  that  infants  have 
been,  or  now  are,  admitted  to  the  Sacred  Supper,  is  no  proof  that 
they  ought  to  he.  Let  us,  then,  come  to  his  formal  method  of 
proving  : — 

"  The  baptism  and  communion  of  infants,"  says  he,  "  stand  upon 
the  same  foot;  and  therefore  they  who  admit  the  one,  ought  to 
admit  the  other  also.  For  the  confirming  of  this  argument  I  will 
shew,  first,  that  the  same  reasons  which  are  brought  for  infant 
baptism  are  in  like  manner  applicable  to  infant  communion. 
*  Ppcdobaptisra  Examined,  pp.  427-43G. 
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Secondly,  That  the  objections  against  infant  communion  will  admit 
of  the  same  answers  as  those  against  infant  baptism."  Let  us 
now  examine  his  jjarticular  arguments : — 

(1.)  The  first  is  founded  on  the  relative  holiness  of  infants. 
"  One  strong  argument  for  infant  baptism  is  taken  from  the  words 
of  the  apostle,  1  Cor.  vii.  14.  But  I  desire  only  a  reason  why 
this  will  not  as  well  j^rove  infants'  right  to  the  eucharist  as  to 
baptism."     In  answer  to  this  let  it  be  observed — 

[1.]  That  relative  holiness  admits  of  degrees ;  for  being  founded 
on  relation,  it  must  be  sought  from  the  degree  of  that  relation. 
To  be  the  objects  of  a  covenant  grant,  as  the  Gentile  world  at 
large, — as  those  to  whom  the  word  of  salvation  is  actually  sent, — 
as  the  family  of  a  Christian  householder, — as  a  baptized  person, — 
as  an  actual  member  of  a  Christian  congregation,  &c.,  all  denote 
different  degrees  of  relative  holiness.     Now — 

[2.]  What  both  the  ordinances  in  question  require,  as  a  qualifi- 
cation in  their  respective  candidates,  is  that  degree  of  relative 
holiness  which  is  necessary  and  suitable  to  their  respective  nature 
and  designs. 

[3.]  Baptism  stands  related  to  the  body  of  visible  Christians  at 
large.  Now,  that  infants  are  suitably  qualified  for  this  relation 
has  been  proved,  and  is  demonstrable  from  their  former  actual 
church-membership  and  circumcision,  by  the  appointment  of  un- 
eiTing  wisdom.     But — 

[4.]  The  eucharistic  rite  is  applicable  to  those  only  who  may 
be  deemed  proper  subjects  of  a  particular  church  or  Christian 
congregation.  They  ought  to  be  first  baptized,  it  is  true  ;  but  this 
alone  is  not  a  sufficient  qualification.  For,  as  Dr  Gill  well  ob- 
serves, "  Baptism  is  not  a  church-ordinance ;  I  mean  it  is  not  an 
ordinance  administered  in  the  church,  but  out  of  it,  and  in  order 
to  admission  into  it  and  communion  with  it ;  it  is  preparatory  to 
it,  and  a  qucdification  for  it ;  it  does  not  make  a  person  a  member 
of  a  church,  or  admit  him  into  a  visible  church  ;  persons  must 
first  be  baptized,  and  then  added  to  the  church,  as  the  three 
thouisand  converts  were  ;  a  church  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
baptism  of  any,  but  to  be  satisfied  they  are  to  be  baptized  before 
they  are  admitted  into  communion  with  it.  Admission  to  baptism 
lies  solely  in  the  breast  of  the  administrator,  who  is  the  only  judge 
of  qualifications  for  it,  and  has  the  sole  power  of  receiving  to  it 
and  of  rejecting  from  it.     If  not  satisfied,  he  may  reject  a  person 
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thought  fit  by  a  church,  and  admit  a  person  to  baptism  not  thought 
fit  by  a  church.  Saul,  when  converted,  was  immediately  baptized 
by  Ananias,  without  any  previous  knowledge  and  consent  of  the 
church ;  and  it  was  many  days  after  this  that  he  proposed  to  join 
himself  to  the  disciples,  and  was  received,  (Acts  ix.  18,  19,  23, 
26-28.)"*  From  these  obvious  and  necessary  distinctions,  about 
admission  to  baptism  and  admission  to  particular  chureh-member- 
ship,  it  follows  that  persons  before  baptism  stand  in  one  degree  of 
relation  to  Christ,  or  relative  holiness ;  that  the  same  persons  after 
baptism  stand  in  another  degree  ;  and  that  the  very  same  when 
admitted  into  actual  church-membership  stand  yet  in  another. 
Now,  1  say  that  infants  are  capahle  of  the  two  former  degrees, 
and,  therefore,  ought  to  be  baptized ;  but  are  not  capable  of  the 
latter, — that  is,  do  not  answer  its  nature  and  design, — and,  there- 
fore, ought  not  to  be  admitted  to  it.     For — 

[5.]  Though  the  ground  of  right  to  baptism  and  the  eucharist 
be  the  same  in  a  federal  sense,  yet  the  capability,  qualification, 
and  suitableness  are  different,  arising  from  the  different  nature  and 
design  of  the  two  ordinances.  Thus,  if  a  parent  present  himself 
and  his  infant  child  to  baptism,  which  "a  church,"  as  Dr  Gill 
observes,  "  has  nothing  to  do  with,"  we  maintain  it  is  the  minister's 
duty  to  baptize  6o^/i.  Why?  Because  the  covenant  right  is  the 
same  to  parent  and  child ;  and  the  nature  of  the  ordinance  is  a 
seal  of  the  first  promise,  or  a  confirming  token  of  initiation  into 
that  state  wherein  we  may  say,  "  The  Lord  is  our  God,  and  we  are 
His  people ;"  and  of  this  state  the  child  is  equally  capable  as  the 
parent.  Thus  far  they  are  on  a  level ;  the  subjective  suitableness 
being  found  in  each  alike.  But  let  the  same  parent  and  infant 
ajDply  to  a, particular  church,  and  the  case  itself  alters;  the  funda- 
mental ground  of  admission  is  different;  there  is  a  degree  of 
relative  holiness,  of  which  the  parent  is  capable,  and  of  which  the 
child  is  incapable,  necessary  for  such  admission.  The  reason  why 
the  parent  is  admitted  is  not  merely  because  it  is  baptized,  nor 
yet  because  it  has  a  covenant  right  to  all  gospel  privileges  as  bap- 
tized, but  because  it  possesses,  over  and  above  the  federal  and 
ceremonial,  a  natural  suitableness  to  enter  on  this  highest  degree 
of  relation.  When,  therefore,  the  infant  is  rejected,  it  is  not  for 
want  of  a  federal  and  ceremonial  qualification,  but  for  a  natural 
incapacity,  a  personal  unsuitableness,  to  answer  the  nature  and 

*  Body  of  Div.,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  311,  312. 
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princiiial  end  of  a  particular  church-member.  Wherein  this  un- 
suitableness  immediately  consists  must  be  sought  from  the  nature 
and  design  of  a  particular  church,  and  which  will  be  shewn,  in 
answer  to  the  following  argument  urged  by  Mr  Pierce  : — 

(2.)  "  I  see  no  reason  why  infants'  right  to  the  eucharist  may 
not,  as  well  as  their  right  to  baptism,  be  pleaded  from  their  being 
members  of  the  visible  CJmrch.  Upon  what  reason  are  some  of 
the  members  of  the  visible  Church,  without  any  fault  on  their 
part,  excluded  from  any  of  the  privileges  and  advantages  which 
God  has  gr^anted  to  His  Church  in  common?"  On  which  I  ob- 
serve— 

[1.]  That  the  Divine  grant  of  privileges  and  advantages  to  each 
member  of  the  visible  Church  is  not  limited,  except  by  its  capacity 
of  enjoying  the  same.  Now,  because  an  infant  is  entitled,  in 
virtue  of  the  grant,  to  every  privilege,  together  with  its  parent, 
does  it  thence  follow  that  it  is  capable  of  all  the  privileges  granted? 
The  truth  is,  it  is  capable  of  some  of  them,  but  not  of  other's.  It 
is  qualified  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  ba^jtism,  but  not  the  eucharist. 
Thus,  an  infant  may  be  entitled  to  an  estate,  but  is  not  qualified 
to  take  personal  possession  and  management ;  or  a  scholar  may  be 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  advantages  of  a  school,  but  does 
it  thence  follow  that  he  is  qualified  for  the  privilege  of  being  in 
the  highest  class  ?  When  a  Jewish  infant  was  circumcised,  he  was 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  an  Israelite  ;  but  was  he,  when  only 
a  few  weeks  old,  capable  of  enjoying  them  all  ?  In  fact,  we  over- 
look the  nature  of  privileges  if  we  conclude  that  because  anything 
is  a  privilege  to  one,  it  must  be  so  to  anotlier ;  for  if  there  be  no 
answerable  qualification,  no  subjective  suitableness,  no  capacity  of 
possessing,  it  can  be  in  those  circumstances  no  privilege.  In  like 
manner,  though  baptism  be  a  privilege  to  an  infant,  being  capable 
of  the  benefit,  as  before  shewn  at  large,  yet  the  eucharist  is  no 
privilege,  for  want  of  meetness  to  possess  it.  Now  the  question 
returns,  wherein  lies  this  luant  of  meetness  ?  In  answering  this 
question,  we  are  led  to  another  observation,  viz. — 

[2.]  That  the  very  nature  and  end  of  a  Christian  society,  or 
particular  chiirch,  to  which  alone  the  eucharist  stands  related, 
requires  mutual  consent  and  assistance  among  the  members.  Its 
very  existence,  properly  speaking,  arises  from  the  need  there  is  of 
mutual  assistance  for  edification,  to  the  glory  of  God.  And  that 
society  alone  answers  the  nature  and  main  end  of  a  particular 
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church  of  Christ  where  this  mutual  assistance  is  actually  afforded. 
But  infants  are  capable  neither  of  personal  consent  nor  personal 
assistance,  and,  therefore,  are  not  fit  for  church-membership.  The 
very  light  of  nature  teaches  that  man  is  designed  for  society,  and 
the  nature  of  that  society  is  ascertained  from  the  end  proposed  by 
it.  Now  revelation  shews  that  the  end  of  a  Christian  society  is 
mutual  Christian  edification  in  faith  and  love,  holiness  and  useful- 
ness ;  but  the  light  of  nature,  as  well  as  that  of  revelation,  makes 
it  evident  that  infants  are  not  capacitated  for  this  end. 

[3.]  That  the  eucharistic  ordinance  belongs  to  such  a  society  is 
almost  self-evident ;  this  the  names  by  which  it  is  called,  supper, 
communion,  &c.,  shew  ;  this  the  very  words  of  the  institution  con- 
firm, (Matt.  xxvi.  26-28  ;  Mark  xiv.  22-24 ;  Luke  xxii.  19,  20  ; 
1  Cor.  xi.  20-34  ;)  and  this  the  original  celebration  of  it  tends  to 
corroborate.  The  supper  was  administered  to  a  select  company 
only,  and  not  to  all  the  baptized.  Jesus  gave  the  elements  only 
to  those  who  might  be  called  a  particular  church,  of  which  He 
himself  was  the  condescending  Pastor ;  wliereas  there  were  num- 
bers who  had  been  admitted  into  the  general  visible  Church  who 
never  partook  of  them. 

'•'  The  end  for  which  our  Lord  instituted  this  duty,"  says  Bishop 
Hoadley,  "  was  the  remembrance  of  Himself ;  that  the  bread,  to 
be  taken  and  eaten,  was  appointed  to  be  the  memorial  of  His  body 
broken ;  and  the  wine  to  be  drunk,  was  ordained  to  be  the  memo- 
rial of  His  blood  shed :  or,  according  to  the  express  words  of  St 
Paul,  that  the  one  was  to  be  eaten  and  the  other  to  be  drunk  in 
EEMEMBKANCE  of  Christ ;  and  this  to  be  continued  until  He,  who 
was  once  present  with  His  disciples,  and  is  now  absent,  shall  come 
again.  This  remembrance  is  expressly  mentioned  in  the  original 
institution  by  St  Luke,  and  more  remarkably  by  St  Paul,  as  a  part 
of  the  institution  received  by  him  from  our  Lord  himself ;  and, 
consequently,  it  is  this  remembrance  which  constitutes  the  VERY 
NATURE  of  this  holy  rite,  without  which  this  part  of  Christian 
service  ceases  to  be  what  it  was  designed  to  be  by  its  great  Insti- 
tutor.  And,  indeed,  we  so  long  only  keep  to  the  original  institu- 
tion whilst  we  consider  it  as  a  rite  to  be  seriously  performed  in 
REMEMBRANCE  of  an  absent  Saviour.  Whoever,  therefore,  in  a 
serious  and  religious  sense  of  his  relation  to  Christ,  as  His  disciple, 
PERFORMS  THESE  ACTIONS  of  eating  bread  and  drinking  wine,  in 
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remembrance  of  Christ,  as  of  a  person  corporally  absent  from  his 
disciples,  most  certainly  performs  them  agreeably  to  the  end  of 
the  institution  declared  by  Christ  himself,  and  His  immediate 
disciples."  *     Wherefore — 

[4.]  It  is  requisite  that  the  Christian  communicant  perfurm  an 
action.  Except  he  be  so  far  active  as  to  eat  bread  and  drink  wine 
in  7'emembrance  of  Christ,  he  does  not  answer  the  nature  and  eiid 
of  the  institution.  This  is  not  a  mere  circumstance,  whicli  is  re- 
quired of  some  and  not  of  others,  but  a  universal  requisition. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  plain  that  in  baptism  the  administrator  alone 
is  required  to  be  actively  engaged :  however  qualified  the  subject 
may  be,  he  is  not,  in  the  ordinance  itself,  required  to  perform  an 
action,  but  is  wholly  passive.  Hence  it  appears  that  an  infant  of 
a  day  is  equally  capable  with  an  adult  of  receiving  baptism  wherein 
he  is  passive  ;  but  not  so  with  regard  to  the  eucharist,  wherein  he 
is  required  to  perforin  an  action.  The  one  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  rite  of  circumcision,  the  other  by  that  of  the  passover.  In  the 
bloody  rite,  which  was,  like  baptism,  an  ordinance  of  dedication, 
and  whereby  the  subject  was  laid  under  obligations  luithout  his 
own  consent,  the  receiver  of  the  covenant  sign,  whether  infant  or 
adult,  was  only  passive;  whereas  in  the  passover,  which  was  a 
eucharistic  ordinance,  or  a  rite  established  in  thankful  remem- 
brance of  a  fact,  the  parties  were  to  perform  an  action.  And  this 
distinction  arises  from  the  very  nature  and  end  of  each.  From 
these  considerations  it  appears  that  there  is  a  good  reason  assign- 
able why  some  of  the  members  of  the  visible  Church,  without  any 
fault  on  their  part,  are  not  admitted  to  the  Holy  Supper.  For  to 
be  naturally  unqualified,  is  no  fault ;  and  to  be  admitted  to  that 
for  which  we  are  not  naturally  and  properly  qualified,  would  be, 
in  fact,  no  privilege. 

§  11.  (3.)  Our  author's  next  argument  is  founded  on  covenant  in- 
terest : — "  Another  plea  for  infant  baptism,  is  their  having  an  in- 
terest in  the  new  covenant.  And  if  their  part  in  the  covenant  will 
infer  their  right  to  one  seal,  why  not  to  the  other  ?  There  is  great 
need  here  of  some  very  nice  distinction; — or  I  cannot  see  how  we 
shall  be  able  to  urge  the  same  argument,  when  it  is  brought  to 
prove  their  right  to  one  sacrament,  and  ansiver  it  when  it  is  urged 
to  prove  their  right  to  partake  of  the  other."     I  care  not  about  a 

*  Plain  Account  of  the  Nature  and  End  of  the  Lt>rd's  Supper,  p.  28. 
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distinction  being  nice,  provided  it  be  a  just  one.  And  whether 
the  following  has  not  a  claim  on  the  latter'  character,  let  the  reader 
judge  for  himself  : — 

The  baptismal  seal,  being  a  representation  of  a  present  and 
future  good,  certifieth  that  God,  objectively,  becomes  to  us  A  God, 
in  order  that  we  may  become  to  Him  a  people,  of  which  relation 
and  obligation  infants  are  suitable  subjects.  But  the  eucharistic 
seal,  as  a  memorial  of  an  absent  Saviour,  and  a  past  wonderful 
transaction,  certifieth  the  truth  of  that  transaction,  in  order  that 
the  receiver,  in  his  social  capacity,  or  as  a  church-member,  may 
be  edified  in  faith  and  love  by  his  actual  remembrance  of  Christ 
crucified  for  him,  and  by  his  actual  j^erformance  of  the  prescribed 
duty  ;  and,  therefore,  infants  are  not  suitable  communicants.  And 
yet,  be  it  remembered,  the  bar  of  prohibition  is  not  a  defect  of  the 
federal  right,  or  ceremonial  title,  but  such  a  natural  incapacity  as 
renders  what  is  a  privilege  to  others  no  privilege  to  them. 

(•i.)  Another  argument  is  urged  from  "  the  harsh  and  injurious 
treatment  of  infants  implied  in  their  being  refused  the  sacra- 
ment." But  we  answer,  that  there  is  neither  injury  nor  harshness 
implied  in  our  refusing  to  give  them  what  they  are  naturally  un- 
qualified to  receive,  and  what,  therefore,  is  no  pynvilege  to  them. 
Whereas,  when  we  admit  them  to  baptism,  they  have  not  only  a 
federal  right,  but  also  a  natural  suitableness  to  the  nature  and 
design  of  the  institution,  pleadable  and  decisive  in  their  favour. 

(5.)  Another  argument  is  : — "  Infants  are  capable  of  salvation, 
and,  therefore,  may  receive  baptism,  which  is  the  means  of  salva- 
tion. And  why  does  not  this  consequence  as  well  hold  to  their 
receiving  the  Lord's  supper,  which  is  as  much  a  means  of  salva- 
tion as  baptism?"  To  joray  and  sing  with  the  spirit  and  the 
understanding  are  means  of  grace ;  yes,  as  much  the  means  of 
salvation  as  the  eucharist.  And  why  are  not  infants  admitted  to 
enjoy  these  means  and  privileges  of  salvation,  to  sing  and  pray 
with  the  spirit  and  the  understanding  ?  The  reason  is  evident : 
they  are  not  capable  ;  for  the  privilege  requires  the  performance 
of  a  duty.  In  like  manner,  to  eat  the  Lord's  supper  implies  the 
performance  of  a  religious  duty,  with  the  exerxise  of  the  under- 
standing, judgment,  and  memory,  of  which  an  infant  is  not 
capable. 

(C.)  "  Another  plea,"  adds  our  author,  "  made  use  of  for  infant 
baptism  is,  that  such  may  be  devoted  to  God.     And  certainly, 
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this  is  as  good  a  reason  for  their  partaking  of  the  Lord's  suj^per, 
as  of  baptism  ;  since  the  one  is  as  properly  a  devoting  persons  to 
God  as  the  other."  Surely  this  is  inadvertently  spoken,  A  par- 
taking of  the  eucharist  is  a  devoting  j>ersons  to  God.  Pray,  wlio 
devotes?  Is  it  the  coniniunicant  himself?  Every  worthy  com- 
municant, it  is  allowed,  does  give  up  himself  to  his  God  and 
Saviour,  constrained  thereto  at  the  remembrance  of  dying  love. 
But  can  an  infant  devote  itself?  Perhaps  it  will  be  said,  the 
parent  devotes  his  infant  child.  That  every  truly  Christian  parent 
gives  up  his  child  to  Gyd,  none  can  question ;  he  gives  Him  His 
own  with  gratitude,  and  with  becoming  confidence  in  His  promise. 
He  gives  him  up  in  his  own  praises  and  prayers ;  and  (may  I  at 
length  add?)  ought,  at  least,  to  give  him  to  be  set  apart  to  God,  by 
the  ordinance  of  baptism.  But  what  idea  can  we  form  of  a  jDarent 
devoting  his  infant  child,  in  the  very  act  and  respect  of  its  own 
eating  bread  and  drinking  wine  in  remembrance  of  Christ,  for  its 
present  edification  and  comfort  !  That  a  i)arent  should  instruct, 
direct,  and  encourage  his  child  to  do  his  duty,  or  embrace  his 
privilege,  when  it  appears  that  the  eucharistic  ordinance  would  be 
really  such  to  him,  is  both  reasonable  and  right.  But  how  an 
infant's  partaking  of  the  Lord's  supper  should  be  the  parent's  de- 
voting it  to  God  is,  to  me,  inconceivable.  Nor  will  it  mend  the 
matter  to  say  that  the  minister  does ;  for  what  is  there  in  the 
setting  apart  or  in  the  distribution  of  the  elements,  like  devoting 
the  partaker  of  them  to  God  ?  Can  the  minister  do  more  than 
send  up  his  devout  wishes  to  the  Father  of  mercies  for  His  gracious 
presence  and  blessing  to  himself  and  fellow-communicants ;  and 
suggest  to  them  such  considerations,  by  a  serious  address,  as  may 
assist  them  to  discharge  their  own  duty  in  a  profitable  manner  ? 
And  yet  we  are  told  it  is  "  as  properly  so  as  baptism."  On  the 
contrary,  I  insist  that  properly  it  is  no  devoting  ordinance  at  all. 
Its  prop>er  nature  is,  an  ordinance  of  thankful  remembrance ;  and 
to  say  that  this  may  be  done  by  an  infant  is  gros.sly  absurd  ;  and 
again,  to  say  that  a  parent  may  properly  devote  his  infant  child 
in  such  an  ordinance,  is  the  same  as  to  say,  that  he  can  properly 
perform  impos.sibilities  and  contradictions.  It  is  making  one 
person's  own  act  and  deed,  the  act  and  deed  of  another.  It  is 
making  an  infant's  eating  bread  and  drinking  wine  in  remem- 
brance of  Christ,  to  be  the  same  thing  as  the  parent's  luishing  it 
to  do  so.     It  is  a  making  of  the  communicant  active  and  passive, 
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at  the  same  time,  aud  in  the  same  respect.  It  is  a  parent's  doing 
that  for  the  child,  which,  on  the  supposition,  the  latter  does  for 
itself ;  which  at  the  same  time,  in  realit}',  it  neither  does  nor  can 
do.  In  short,  it  is  a  pretending  to  perform  impossibilities  by 
proxy ! 

But  how  different  the  nature  of  the  baptismal  ordinance !  Is 
not  this  properly  an  ordinance  of  dedication  ?  Does  it  not  neces- 
sarily imply  the  ceding  of  what  we  have  a  natural  right  to  ?  Is 
it  not  a  transferring  of  the  subject  from  one  relative  state  to 
another  ?  And  is  not  this  applicable  to  an  infant ;  may  he  not  be 
devoted  by  another  as  ptroperly  as  an  adult  ?  But  as  this  is  granted 
by  Mr  Peirce,  it  needs  here  no  further  proof. 

(7.)  "  It  has  been  argued,  [from  Luke  xviii.  15,  16,]  that  Christ 
is  willing  little  children  should  come  to  Him  ;  that  He  is  pleased 
when  infants,  who  are  not  able  to  come  themselves,  are  brought 
by  others  to  Him,  that  He  may  bless  them.  And  who  has  been 
able  to  assure  those  who  make  use  of  this  argument,  that  Christ  is 
only  willing  to  have  them  brought  to  Him  in  baptism,  and  not  in 
the  Lord's  supper  1  Is  not  the  giving  them  the  eucharist  as 
solemn  a  way  of  bringing  them  to  Christ  as  the  baptizing  them  ?" 
It  is  sufficient  to  reply,  that  Christ  is  neither  pleased  nor  willing 
that  parents  should  accept  what  is  properly  impracticable.  And 
surely  an  inaccessible  way  cannot  be  an  encouraging  way ;  nor 
can  a  way  which  implies  so  many  absurdities  have  any  just  claim 
on  solemnity.  The  obstruction  primarily  lies  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  and  therefore  it  argues  neither  breach  of  duty  in  parents, 
nor  reflects  on  the  wiU  and  pleasure  of  Christ,  not  to  bring  them 
to  the  Lord's  supper.  But  no  such  obstruction  lies  in  their  way 
to  baptism,  as  before  demonstrated,  (Chap.  III.,  §§  5-10,  &c.  ;)  and 
the  fact  of  circumcision,  instituted  by  Jehovah,  is  an  impregnable 
bulwark  against  all  arguments  deduced  from  the  natural  incapa- 
city of  infants,  in  reference  to  their  being  h^ought  and  devoted  to 
God. 

(8.)  Finally  : — "  It  is  frequently  -aDeged,"  says  Mr  Peirce,  "  that 
infants  are  disciples,  (Acts  xv.  10;)  and  therefore  they  ought,  by 
baptism,  to  be  enrolled  as  such,  and  to  be  solemnly  initiated  to 
His  discipline.  And  certainly  their  receiving  the  Lord's  supper  is 
as  proper  a  testimony  of  their  continuing,  as  their  baptism  was  of 
their  being  initiated  to  be  His  disciples."  Strange  as.sertion  of  so 
respectable  a  writer  !    Might  he  not  have  as  well  said,  that  because 
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a  child  is  initiated  into  a  scliool,  before  lie  knows  the  very  letters 
of  his  mother  tongue,  his  making  Greek  exercise  is  "  as  proper  a 
testimony  of  his  continuing,  as  his  entrance  was  of  his  being  ini- 
tiated to  he  a  scholar  !" 

§  12.  "The  objections  against  infant  communion  will  admit  of 
the  same  answers,"  proceeds  our  author,  "  as  those  against  infant 
baptism."  Let  us  not,  however,  take  his  bare  assertion,  but  ex- 
amine his  evidence : — 

"  The  only  objections  which  carry  any  appearance  of  weight 
in  them,  are  taken  from  their  incapacity  to  perform  some  acts 
which  are  required  in  adult  communicants  ;  such  as  reniemhering 
Christ,  discerning  the  Lord's  body,  and  previously  examining 
themselves.  And  just  such  arguments  may  be  and  are  alleged 
against  infant  baptism.  Infants  are  not  capable  of  that  repent- 
ance and  faith  which  are  required  in  tlie  adult  when  they  are 
baptized.  And  the  same  kind  of  answer  will  serve  in  both  cases." 
Then  I  am  exceedingly  mistaken.  One  remark,  however,  might 
be  sufficient  to  shew  that  our  author  was  not  free  of  mistake  in 
the  matter — viz.,  that  the  incapacity,  in  the  one  case,  is  an  essen- 
tial bar,  a  defect  which  admits  of  no  adequate  remedy  ;  but  that 
the  incapacity,  in  the  other  case,  is  no  real  incapacity,  is  only  a 
mere  circumstance,  and  therefore  wants  no  remedial  aid.  Our 
opponent  does  not  pretend  that  the  want  of  faith  and  repentance 
is  a  just  reason  for  excluding  infants  from  baptism ;  whereby  he 
allows  that  it  is  not  the  very  nature  of  baptism  that  requires  these 
qualifications,  but  merely  the  circumstantial  difference  of  the  sub- 
ject. On  the  contrary,  I  maintain  that  the  very  nature  of  the 
eucharist  requires  eating  bread  and  drinking  wine  in  remembrance 
of  Christ ;  that  remembering  Christ,  discerning  the  Lord's  body, 
and  previous  self-examination,  are  essential  qualifications  of  a 
worthy  communicant,  of  which  an  infant  is  incapable. 

"I  should  be  glad  to  know  of  those  Psedobaptists  who  go  on 
the  contrary  supposition,  %vha,t  communion  they  admit  infants  to 
when  they  baptize  them  ?  What  one  p)rivilege  in  the  Church  do 
they  admit  them  to?"  I  answer,  into  the  same  communion  as 
that  into  which  John  the  Baptist,  our  Lord  and  His  diciples, 
admitted  those  multitudes  they  baptized.  And  I  suppose  it  will 
not  be  said  that  their  baptism  was  no  privilege  because  they  were 
not  admitted  to  celebrate  the  Holy  Supper.  What  communion? 
Surely  not  into  any  one  particular  Christian  society,  which  is 
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founded  on  mutual  engagements.  Sucli  a  church,  as  Dr  Gill  well 
observes,  "has  nothing  to  do  with  the  baptism  of  any;"  nor  has 
baptism  anything  to  do  with  it.  The  communion,  then,  is  that  of 
the  whole  Christian  Church  at  large,  as  distinguished  from  Jews, 
Mohammedans,  heathens,  &c.  What  privilege'?  I  answer,  in 
the  words  of  Paul,  "Much  every  way;  chiefly  because  that  unto 
them  are  committed  the  oracles  of  God.  For  what  if  some  do  not 
believe  ;  shall  their  unbelief  make  the  faith  of  God  without  effect  ? 
God  forbid."  The  promise  is  theirs ;  and,  in  covenant  right, 
EVEEY  PRIVILEGE  theieunto  belonging,  of  which  they  are  capable 
and  suitable  subjects.  "  The  promise,  then,"  says  Dr  Owen,  "  as  it 
hath  the  nature  of  a  covenant,  including  the  grace  that  God  would 
shew  unto  sinners  in  the  Messiah,  and  the  obedience  that  He 
required  from  them,  was  from  the  first  giving  of  it,  the  foundation 
of  the  Church,  and  the  whole  worship  of  God  therein.  Unto  this 
Church,  so  founded  and  built  on  this  covenant,  were  all  ^q  follow- 
ing promises,  and  the  privileges  exhibited  in  them,  given  and 
annexed.  Neither  hath,  nor  ever  had  any  individual  person,  any 
spiritual  right  unto  those  promises  or  privileges,  whatever  his 
outward  condition  were,  but  only  by  virtue  of  his  membership  in 
the  Church  built  on  the  covenant,  whereunto,  as  we  said,  they  do 
all  appertain.  Wheresoever  this  covenant  is,  and  with  whomsoever 
it  is  established,  with  them  is  the  Church,  unto  whom  all  the  pro- 
mises and  privileges  of  the  Church  do  belong.  Hence  it  was,  that 
at  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  there  was  not  one  church  taken 
away,  and  another  set  up  in  the  room  thereof.  The  Christian 
Church  is  not  another  Church,  but  the  very  same  that  was  before 
the  coming  of  Christ.  The  j^^omises  of  the  Old  Testament  are  all 
made  unto  the  Church.  No  individual  person  hath  any  interest  in 
them,  but  by  virtue  of  his  membership  therewith.  And  among 
those  promises  this  is  one,  that  God  will  be  A  GoD  unto  them  and 
their  SEED  FOR  EVER."  *  These  remarks,  with  a  little  explanation, 
express  my  meaning  with  regard  to  the  church-communion  and 
the  church-ijrivileges  to  which  infants  are  introduced  by  baptism. 
I  would  not  be  understood  to  mean,  that  the  first  promise,  or 
gospel  grant,  is  not  addressed  to  any  until  they  become  members 
of  the  gospel  Church,  whereas  it  must  be  in  virtue  of  this  2^romise 
that  any  who  are  afar  q^have  a  I'ational  inducement,. and  solid 
foundation,  for  joining  themselves  unto  the  Church.  And  yet,  all 
*  Dr  Owen  on  the  Heb.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  54-57. 
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the  subsequent  promises,  and  cmnexed  jwivileges,  can  belong  im- 
mediately to  none  but  the  actual  member's  of  the  Church.  And 
there  is  not  any  privilege,  really  such,  which  does  not  federally 
belong  to  baptized  infants ;  and  if  we  do  not  admit  such  to  the 
Sacred  Supper,  it  is  because  that  would  be  no  real  privilege  to 
them,  which  their  baptism  demonstrably  is. 

Thus  I  have  accepted  Mr  B.'s  challenge,  and  attempted  "fairly 
to  confute  "  the  arguments  and  objections  of  Mr  Peirce,  "  without 
sapping  the  foundations  of  infant  baptism,"  and  while  these  stand 
securely  firm.  How  far  this  is  done  with  success,  whose  arguments 
weigh  heaviest  in  the  scales  of  impartiality,  I  cheerfully  refer  to 
those  who  are  possessed  of  those  invaluable  scales. 

§  13.  Seventh,  It  may  be  objected,  "If  baptism  seals  nothing 
more  than  a  bare  exhibition  of  spiritual  blessings,  what  benefit  can 
that  be  to  infants?"     In  reply  to  this  let  it  be  observed — 

(1.)  That  the  sealing  of  baptism  is  of  the  same  nature  with  the 
gospel  itself,  which,  it  is  allowed,  is  the  annunciation,  or  bare 
exhibition  of  mercy  and  grace.  Therefore,  if  the  gospel  be  a 
mercy,  bai^tism  must  be  so ;  and  the  degree  of  the  supj)osed  bene- 
fit is  in  proportion  to  that  of  a  seal  superadded  to  a  legal  instru- 
ment. The  former  without  the  latter  is  of  no  use,  but  when 
added  to  it,  increases  its  value  ;  not  as  importing  something  dif- 
ferent, but  certifying  more  strongly  the  same  thing.  And  as  the 
most  glorious  displays  of  salvation  do  not,  of  themselves,  give  to 
any  a  subjective  certainty,  whereby  they  may  conclude  themselves 
personally  possessed  of  it,  but  only  an  objective  ground  of  assur- 
ance, whereby  they  are  encouraged  to  accept  of  it,  as  designed  for 
their  use ;  so  is  the  nature  of  the  sealing.  Consequently,  if  the 
message  of  salvation  be  a  blessing,  the  sealing  of  that  message  is 
an  additional  blessing. 

(2.)  If  the  gospel  and  the  means  of  grace,  in  their  bare  exhibition, 
be  any  benefit  to  nations  and  families,  they  must  be  so  to  infants 
as  a  part  of  them  ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  baptism  too.  For  if 
the  glad  tidings  of  salvation,  in  a  settled  ministry,  be  a  benefit,  so 
is  God's  superadded  sealing  of  those  tidings. 

(3.)  As  the  ministry  of  reconciliation  is  a  blessing,  independent 
of  our  estimation  of  it,  so  is  the  confirming  token  of  that  ministry. 
For  who  thinks  to  measure  the  benevolent  conduct  of  the  Deity, 
and  the  merciful  designs  of  His  providence,  by  their  reception  and 
improvement  among  men  ? 
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(4.)  If  the  external  standing  evidences  o{  Chiistianity  be  a  benefit 
in  their  bare  exhibition,  baptism  must  be  so  likewise,  as  it  may  be 
justly  ranked  among  those  evidences. 

(5.)  Whatever  tends  to  explain  the  nature  and  to  enforce  the 
authority  of  gospel  truths  must  be  a  benefit  in  its  mere  exhibi- 
tion ;  but  this  baptism  does  from  its  very  nature  to  every  capable 
subject,  and,  therefore,  is  a  benefit  to  baptized  infants,  who,  it  is 
demonstrable,  are  such. 

(6.)  Whatever  has  a  just  claim  on  the  grateful  acknowledgments 
of  adults  for  what  they  enjoyed  in  infancy  must  be  a  benefit ;  but 
what  well-informed  person  is  not  thankful  that  he  was  born  under 
a  dispensation  of  mercy,  under  the  Christian  in  preference  to  any 
other ;  in  a  country,  and  especially  in  a  family,  where  true  religion 
was  known,  practised,  and  inculcated  ?  But  if  this  be  true,  who 
sees  not  that  baptism,  since  it  is  God's  confirming  seal  to  the  truth 
and  contents  of  the  gospel,  is  a  benefit,  on  supposition  that  it  only 
exhibits  the  blessings  represented  by  it  ?  * 

§  1 4.  Eighth,  It  may  be  objected,  "  If  there  be  a  suitableness  in 
infants,  as  such,  to  the  rite  of  baptism,  (carnal  descent  making  no 
difference  in  their  moral  state,)  by  what  rule  shall  we  determine 
what  children  to  baptize  and  what  not  ?  Or  rather,  if  it  be  a 
benefit  to  all  those  who  are  cajjable, — and  all  infants  are  supposed 
such, — therefore  it  would  be  a  great  charity  in  ministers  to  baptize 
all  they  can  ;  and,  instead  of  condemning  Eoman  missionaries  for 
their  attempts  to  Christianise  the  heathens  by  baj^tizing  them, 
parents  and  children,  when  supposed  unqualified,  should  we  not 
commend  their  pious  and  charitable  zeal  ? "  To  this  I  answer  by 
observing — 

(1.)  That  the  law  of  nature  is  not  to  be  violated,  nor  the  rights 
of  nature  infringed,  without  a  positive  Divine  command.  But 
were  ministers,  in  the  discharge  of  their  high  commission  to 
preach  the  gospel,  to  baj)tize,  &c.,  to  adopt  compulsive  or  frau- 
dulent means,  this  law  would  be  violated,  and  these  rights  in- 
fringed ;  while,  on  the  sui^position,  they  have  no  positive  injunction 
for  so  doing.  That  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  its  establish- 
ment among  a  peojjle,  is  a  benefit  to  them,  no  Christian,  I  suppose, 
will  deny  ;  but  yet  he  who  employs  for  this  purpose  compulsion 
and  fraud  is  a  detested  violator  of  the  sacred  dictates  of  the  law  of 

*  See  Edwartls  ou  Original  Siu,  p.  441;  and  Dr  Taylor's  Scripture  Doctrine  of 
Original  Sin,  pp.  72,  73;  Supplement. 
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nature  and  of  nations.  And  as  to  that  text  (Luke  xiv.  23)  which 
has  been  urged  as  a  jjositive  command  for  such  proceedings,  we 
answer  it  in  the  same  manner  as  we  do  the  Antipsedobaptists  : — 
Positive  duties,  when  brought  to  countermand  natural  and  moral 
ones,  are  no  duties  any  further  than  they  arise  from  Divine 
authority  "  plainly  binding  and  strongly  commanding."  So  that 
this  pretended  positive  command  is  a  mere  nihility,  because  we 
are  not  hound  to  take  the  word  compel  as  denoting  external  force, 
though  it  were  urged  that  the  literal  and  primary  meaning  favours 
that  interjDretation. 

(2.)  From  what  has  been  said,  it  follows,  that  our  influence  over 
others,  whether  adults  or  infants,  can  be  no  further  than  the  law 
of  nature  and  nations  admit  of  when  no  positive  injunction  is  sup- 
posed. It  is  evident  that  by  a  Divine  constitution  parents  have  a 
right  or  limited  dominion  over  their  children  ;  which  dominion 
they  receive  from  God  as  a  sacred  deposit,  or  an  important  talent 
to  be  improved  for  their  good.  Nor  is  it  in  the  power  of  any  man 
lawfully  to  usurp  the  parent's  place  against  his  consent,  {ccet.  par.,) 
but  this  parental  authority  is  capable  of  being  transfetTed  to 
another  than  a  real  parent  by  several  ways.  When  this  transfer 
is  justly  and  trulym&de,  whether  explicitly  or  implicitly,  (for  there 
are  many  assignable  instances  in  which  the  latter  case  may  happen,) 
then  the  adopter,  guardian,  trustee,  &c.,  of  the  child  becomes,  by 
universal  consent,  possessed  of  the  supposed  right,  to  be  exercised 
for  the  benefit  of  his  ward.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this 
authority,  wherever  vested,  is  gradually  diminished  by  the  age, 
improvement,  &c.,  of  the  child,  till  it  becomes  nearly  or  entirely 
extinct. 

To  illustrate  this  matter,  let  us  suppose  a  person,  standing  in 
different  relations  to  others,  is  come  to  a  resolution  of  leaving  his 
native  country  for  the  pui^pose  of  colonising  another  far  distant. 
We  will  suppose,  moreover,  that  the  country  whither  lie  is  going 
abounds  with  incomparably  greater  advantages  and  jjrivileges  than 
what  he  leaves  behind.  Now  the  question  arises,  Whom  shall  he 
take  with  him,  and  whom  shall  he  leave  behind  ?  In  this  case, 
nature  immediately  dictates  that,  as  he  ought  not  forcibly  to 
compel  his  adult  children  and  servants,  or  any  other  relations  and 
dependents,  so  he  ought  to  take  such  as  were  in  a  state  of  depen- 
dence on  his  determination,  and  especially  his  infant  children. 
He  must  act  an  unnatural  part  not  to  embrace  such  an  oppor- 
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tunity  of  benefiting  his  child  ;  *  and  his  conduct  must  be  equally 
unnatural  and  culpable  in  forcibly  compelling  others,  in  propor- 
tion as  they  were  in  a  capacity  to  judge  for  themselves,  -f-  Per- 
fectly analogous  to  this  dictate  of  nature  was  the  Divine  law  con- 
cerning proselytes  to  the  Jewish  religion  ;  and  since  it  is  the  voice 
of  nature  and  of  nature's  God,  it  behoves  an  objector  to  produce 
an  express,  undoubted  contravention  from  heaven,  to  influence 
Christians  to  a  different  practice,  when  discipling  all  nations  to 
Christianity. 

§  15.  Ninth,  It  has  been  objected,  "  If  we  baptize  all  our  infants, 
then  we  shall  have  no  adults  to  baptize." 

But  this  objection  amounts  to  no  real  force  at  all,  as  it  is  evi- 
dently parallel  with  the  following,  which  all  must  allow  is  suffi- 
ciently weak — viz.,  "  If  we  inculcate  the  principles  of  Christianity 
on  the  rising  generation,  we  shall  have  no  idolaters  to  convert;" 
for  it  is  notorious  that  the  greatest  part  of  Christian  converts,  in 
the  apostolic  age,  came  to  Christ  from  the  bosom  of  idolatry. 
However,  we  reply  more  directly,  by  observing,  that  the  objection 
is  grounded  on  a  false  supposition — viz.,  that  there  is  something 
more  excellent  in  adult  baptism  than  infant  baptism,  or  more  con- 
formable to  the  Institutor's  intention.  But  what  is  this  else  than 
to  suppose  that  tnie  which  is  disputed  ?  And  as  to  the  former 
branch  of  the  supposition,  be  it  observed — 

(1.)  That  we  are  under  no  obligation  to  admit  this  supposed 
superior  excellency  tiU  we  are  informed  wherein  its  pretensions 
consist.  Is  it  because  baptism  is  to  a  baptized  believer  a  seal  of 
the  righteousness  of  faith  ?  So  it  is  to  a  baptized  infant ;  and  we 
are  bold  to  affirm  as  much  so  as  to  any  believer  that  ever  was  bap- 
tized. (See  Chaj).  II.)  Is  it  because  a  believer  is,  after  baptism, 
under  solemn  obligations  ?  So  is  every  infant ;  and,  all  things 
considered,  not  less  so  tbau  any  believer  whatever.     On  the  con- 

*  See  1  Tim.  v.  8. 

+  "  In  several  countries,  in  Spain  and  Portugal  particvilarly,  their  [the  Jews'] 
children  have  been  taken  from  them  by  order  of  the  government,  to  be  educated 
jn  the  Popish  religion.  The  fourth  Coimcil  of  Toledo  ordered  that  all  their  chil- 
dren should  be  taken  from  them,  for  fear  they  should  partake  of  their  errors,  and 
that  they  should  be  shut  up  in  monasteiies,  to  be  instructed  in  the  Christian 
truths.  And  when  they  were  banished  from  Portugal,  '  the  king,'  says  Mariana. 
'  ordered  all  their  children,  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  to  be  taken  from  them 
.and  hajjtized ;  a  practice  not  at  all  justifiable,'  adds  the  historian,  'because  none 
ought  to  be  forced  to  become  Christians,  nor  children  to  be  taken  from  their 
parents.'" — Bishop  Newton's  Dissert,  on  Prophec,  vol.  i.,  p.  194. 
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trary,  we  insist  that  the  sooner  a  benefit  is  enjoyed  the  higher  the 
obligation ;  and  this  we  consider  as  more  than  equivalent  to  any 
other  supposed  superior  advantage  whatever  which  may  be  pleaded 
by  our  opponents. 

(2.)  Baptism  being  a  seal  of  the  covenant,  in  the  same  sen.se  as 
circumcision,  (see  Chap  II.,)  were  there  any  weight  in  the  objec- 
tion, it  would  follow  that  (supposing  the  jiositiveness  of  the  com- 
mand out  of  the  question)  adult  circumcision  was  more  excellejit 
and  advantageous  than  infant  circumcision.  But  will  any  affirm, 
except  to  support  a  tottering  cause,  that  the  moral  and  spiritual 
uses  of  that  instructive  rite  were  better  answered  when  submitted 
to  by  adult  proselytes  than  when  applied  to  infants?  It  is  true 
there  were,  in  the  former  case,  some  advantageous  circumstances. 
The  adult  had  an  opportunity  of  testifying  his  assent,  belief,  and 
submission  ;  he  had  tlie  advantage  of  devout  preparation,  by  prayer 
and  fasting ;  and  on  the  solemn  occasion  of  performing  the  duty, 
he  was  capable  of  reflecting  on  its  nature,  design,  and  obligations, 
and,  in  short,  all  his  life  after  he  could  no  less  than  recollect  his 
personal  engagements.  But  these  circumstances  of  partial  advan- 
tage were  more  than  counterbalanced  by  others  appertaining  to 
infants.  The  latter,  for  instance,  had  the  important  privilege  of 
being  much  longer  (their  age  being  equal)  visibly  related  to  God 
and  His  people  ;  and  from  infancy  had  a  legal  right  to  all  the 
other  church-privileges  as  they  grew  capable  of  them.  To  which 
we  may  add,  that  initiatory  rites,  from  their  very  nature,  are  de- 
signed to  influence  every  subsequent  moment  of  life,  as  well  as  the 
time  of  celebration.* 

These  things,  therefore,  duly  considered,  we  are  so  far  from 
thinking  the  universal  prevalency  of  applying  baptism  to  infants, 
in  a  Christian  country,  is  a  deviation  from  the  real  design  of  the 
Divine  Institutor,  that  we  cannot  help  believing  the  commission 
He  gave  "to  disciple  all  nations"  is  eminently  fulfilled  therein. 
And  instead  of  labouring  to  introduce  an  alteration  in  this  respect, 
we  cannot  forbear  earnestly  praying  that  every  such  attempt  may 
hQ  frustrated,  that  missionaries  among  the  heathens  may  ever  bap- 
tize their  infant  children  with  the  parents,  and  that  every  nation 
on  the  face  of  the  globe  may  be  thus  discipled.+ 

*  See  Pocdobaptismub  Vindicatus,  p.  19. 

t  Agreeable  to  this  was  the  solemn  dying  wish  of  that  emiuently-favoured  ser- 
vant of  Christ,  the  Rev.  Richard  Mather.     This  gentleman  and  his  family,  being 
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Coroll. — From  the  whole  we  may  infer,  how  unreasonahle  and 
wrong  it  is  for  any  particular  church  to  refuse  membership  to  any 
person  merely  because  he  was  baptized  in  infancy,  or  is  a  P(edo- 
baptist  in  principle ;  as  also,  because  one  was  not  plunged  when 
he  received  the  Christian  purification. 

barbarously  haunted  by  the  demon  of  persecution  in  Old  England,  after  a  most 
remarkable  deliverance  on  the  mighty  waters,  arrived  in  New  England,  a,D.  1635, 
and  the  year  following  fixed  at  Dorchester.  "  Being  thus  again  settled  in  the 
Lord's  work,  he  therein  continued  to  his  dying  day — the  Lord  making  him  an 
eminent  blessing,  not  only  to  Dorchester,  but  to  all  the  churches  and  plantations 
round  about  him,  for  the  space  of  almost  four-aud-thirty  years.  He  did  not  speak 
much  in  his  last  sickness,  either  to  friends  that  visited  him  or  to  his  own  children; 
only  his  son,  Mr  Samuel  Mather,  who  was  then  a  preacher  in  Boston,  coming  to 
visit  his  father,  said  unto  him,  '  Sir,  if  there  be  any  special  thing  which  you  would 
have  me  to  do,  in  case  the  Lord  should  spare  me  upon  the  earth  after  you  are  iu 
heaven,  I  would  entreat  you  to  express  it.'  At  which  his  father,  making  a  httle 
pause,  and  hftiug  up  his  eyes  and  hands  towards  heaven,  rephed,  'A  special  thing 
which  I  would  commend  to  you,  is  care  concerning  the  rising  generation  in  this 
country,  that  they  be  brought  under  the  government  of  Christ  in  His  Church ; 
and  that  when  they  are  grown  up  and  qualified,  they  have  baptism  for  their  chil- 
dren.' "  That  is,  that  the  children  he  baptized,  in  virtue  of  the  ptarents  profession. 
He  wished  that  some  care  and  discipline  should  be  exercised  towards  the  children 
of  professors,  and  that  those  children,  when  they  grew  up  and  made  a  profession, 
shovdd  in  consequence  thereof  have  their  infant  seed  baptized  ;  and  so  in  succes- 
sion. See  Dr  Gillies's  Historical  Collections,  vol.  L,  p.  241 ;  Neale's  History  of 
New  England. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

PRACTICAL  EEFLECTIONS  ;  CONTAINING  A  RATIONAL  AND  DEVOUT 
IMPROVEMENT  OF  CHRISTIAN  BAPTISM,  AND  PARTICULARLY 
INFANT  BAfTISM. 

§  1.  Introduction.  §  2.  Practical  Reflections: — (First,)  From  the  consideration 
of  our  being  baptized  persons  ;  as  to — §  3.  First,  Faith.  §  4.  Second,  Gratitude. 
§  5.  Third,  Repentance.  §  6.  Fourth,  Self-dedication.  §  7.  Fifth,  Universal 
holiness.  §8.  Sixth,  Exemplary  diligence.  §  9.  (<Seco»(:/,)  From  the  considei'- 
atiou  of  our  being  baptized  in  infancy  ;  as  to — §  10.  Fii-st,  Faith.  §"11.  Second, 
Gratitude.  §  12.  Third,  Repentance.  §  13.  Fourth,  Self-dedication.  §  U. 
Fifth,  Universal  holiness.  §  15.  Sixth,  Exemplary  dihgence.  §  16-23. 
{Tldrd,)  As  parents.  §  24-29.  (Fourth,)  As  ministers.  §  30-36.  (Fifth,)  Aa 
spectators.     §  37.  Recapitulation. 

§  1.  The  gospel  contains  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  wliicli  shall  be 
unto  all  jseople ;  and  the  legacy,  the  inestimable  treasure,  be- 
queathed to  us  by  the  last  will  and  testament  of  our  Divine 
Saviour,  He  seals  not  only  with  His  blood  to  satisfy  justice,  but 
also  by  His  institutions  for  our  instruction  and  comfort.  He 
condescends  to  teach  us,  in  a  sense,  after  the  manner  of  men ; 
while,  at  the  same  time.  His  method  of  teaching  bears  the  stamp 
of  infinite  wisdom  and  transcendent  love.  In  these  institutions  we 
discover  the  loving-kindness  of  the  Lord  adapting  itself  to  human 
weakness  and  human  wants ;  hereby  every  faculty  is  addressed, 
every  affection  solicited,  every  sin  discountenanced,  and  every 
Christian  grace,  pioiis  disposition,  and  Divine  virtue  encouraged. 
And  as  this  is  the  character  of  gospel  institutions  in  general,  so  it 
is  particularly  of  baptism  in  an  eminent  degree.  Whether  we 
consider  ourselves  as  baptised  persons, — as  baptized  in  infancy, — 
as  parents, — as  ministers, — and  as  spectators  of  this  ordinance, 
the  practical  and  devout  consideration  of  it  will  be  attended  with 
peculiar  advantages. 

VOL.  II.  2  c 
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§  2.  (Fii'st,)  From  the  general  consideration  of  our  being 
BAPTIZED  persons,  without  any  reference  to  the  time  when,  we 
may  gather  many  profitable  reflections  for  the  important  purposes 
of  encouraging  ou.v  faith,  provoking  our  gratitude,  furthering  our 
repentance,  engaging  our  self -dedication,  advancing  our  holiness, 
and  of  exciting  our  diligence. 

§  3.  First,  Is  baptism  a  seal  ?  \\"hat  an  objective  ground  of 
faith  does  it  exhibit ! 

Am  I  a  baptized  person  ?  Then  I  have  not  only  God's  word  of 
promise,  and  His  solemn  oath,  to  encourage  my  faith  in  His  gospel, 
but  also  this  standing  institution  which  was  applied  to  me  for  that 
purpose.  As  an  oath  puts  an  end  to  all  strife,  so  does  the  legal 
sealing  of  an  instrument.  And  can  I  any  longer  doubt  that  the 
promise  is  for  mi/  use  ?  Surely  the  bare  word  of  the  God  of  truth, 
who  cannot  lie,  were  enough  to  suppress  every  rising  doubt  re- 
specting the  matter  testified  ;  but  when  He  confirms  the  testimony 
with  an  oath,  He  seems  willing  more  abundantly  to  encourage  my 
faith.  And  yet,  as  if  this  were  not  sufficient.  He  puts  the  matter 
so  far  out  of  doubt  as  to  point  me  out  bi/  name.  He  hath  put 
His  oiun  name  upon  me  ;  and  His  language,  in  efiect,  is — I  will  be 
thi/  God,  thy  Father,  thy  everlasting  portion  :  how  long  wilt  thou 
be  faithless  ?  Can  faith,  the  most  rational  faith,  require  any  more  ? 
Lord,  let  me  never  be  guilty  of  the  impious  crime  of  disbelieving 
the  freeness  of  Thy  grace,  Thy  willingness  to  save  me,  even  me, 
however  oppressed  with  guilt,  and  defiled  with  pollution !  I  can 
never  distrust  myself  too  much  ;  but  is  it  possible  to  put  too  much 
trust  in  the  Lord,  to  put  too  much  confidence  in  my  Divine 
Shepherd  ?  Does  He  call  me  by  my  name  ?  Has  He  set  me 
apart  for  Himself  ?  Wherefore  should  I  doubt,  or  what  possible 
plea  has  unbelief  to  urge  ? 

Faith  should  respect  a  Divine  testimony.  But  what  is  the 
testimony  of  God  ?  That  God  offers,  nay,  gives,  unto  me  eternal 
life,  and  this  life  is  in  His  Son.  Is  it  on  condition  of  future 
amendment  and  a  virtuous  conduct  ?  No  ;  the  encouraging  grant 
is  suspended  on  no  condition  whatever.  My  possessioji  of  the  mercy 
sealed  by  my  baptism  is  to  be  enjoyed  by  faith;  and  this  faith 
of  the  operation  of  God  purifies  the  heart,  pacifies  the  conscience, 
works  by  love,  dispels  every  guilty  fear,  and  is  productive  of  the 
fruits  of  righteousness  to  the  glory  of  God.  Does  diffidence  object : 
"  Why  believe  that  the   promise  is  to  you,  though  baptized  ? " 
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Nay,  rather,  ivhy  not  to  me  i  Ain  I  not  a  sinner,  under  the  sound 
of  the  gospel,  and  set  apart  to  its  privileges  ?  And  is  not  this  one 
of  them  that  Jesus  Christ  is  willing  to  save  me  from  sin  and  hell, 
and  from  the  hand  of  all  that  hate  me  ?  that  I  may  by  faith 
enter  into  rest,  by  faith  be  justified  from  all  things,  have  peace 
with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  receive  reconciliation  and 
atonement,  have  my  iniquities  subdued,  and  my  soul  everlastingly 
saved  ?  If  I  may  not  receive  these  blessings  by  faith,  without  the 
previous  condition  of  my  performing  works  of  righteou.snes.s,  what 
would  become  of  me  as  a  dying  sinner?  How  otherwise  could 
the  gospel  be  good  tidings,  to  sinners  on  the  verge  of  eternity,  as 
well  as  to  those  who  may  live  to  manifest  their  faith  by  their  works  ? 
Will  discouragement  again  urge,  "  Faith  is  the  gift  of  God, 
and  therefore  is  not  in  my  own  power?"  If  it  be  the  gift  of  God, 
as  it  certainly  i.g,  let  me  make  the  greater  speed  in  making  my 
a23plication  to  Him  for  it.  And  even  this  is  a  privilege  to  which 
I  am  admitted.  Nor  does  faith  being  the  gift  of  God  hinder 
believing  to  be  my  duty.  Nor  yet  does  my  attempting  to  discharge 
a  duty  any  way  prevent  the  duty  itself  discharged  being  a  super- 
natural effect.  Is  it  not  my  duty  to  attempt  to  love  God,  to  love 
Him  for  the  sake  of  His  infinite  worthiness,  as  well  as  His  stupend- 
ous love  to  a  perishing  world,  in  the  gift  of  His  Son  ?  And  yet 
if  I  am  a  true  lover  of  God,  I  dare  not  ascribe  the  attainment  to 
anything  short  of  sovereign,  distinguishing  grace.  Is  the  Divine 
nature,  as  possessed  of  all  possible  perfections  and  excellences, 
of  all  that  is  amiable  and  lovely,  merciful  and  graciou.s,  the  proper 
object  and  rational  ground  of  Divine  love  ?  So  is  the  promise  of  God, 
confirmed  by  His  oath  and  seal,  the  proper  object  and  rational 
ground  of  Divine  faith.  The  promise,  sealed  by  my  baptism,  as 
a  golden  chain  let  down  from  heaven,  is  my  only  ground  of  hope 
as  a  perishing  sinner.  And  as  a  sinner  does  the  promise  regard 
me  ;  under  that  character  it  addresses  me.  0  charming  news  ! 
0  glorious  discovery  !  Here  is  a  remedy  presented  to  me,  placed 
full  before  my  eyes,  equally /ree  and  efficacious.  Is  it  presumption 
to  receive  it,  when  I  am  assured  by  the  messenger  who  brings  it, 
that  not  to  receive  the  bounteous  donation,  under  tlie  pretence 
that  it  belongs  not  to  me  a  sinner,  is  in  efiect  to  charge  the  Pro- 
miser,  the  God  of  truth,  with  insincerity  and  falsehood  ?  What 
greater  evidence  can  scrupulo.sity  itself  wish  for,  that  the  grant  of 
mercy  is  designed  for  me  ?     What  in  the  whole  compass  of  the 
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nature  of  things  can  be  imagined  as  a  proof  to  me,  a  sinful 
creature,  that  the  Divine  promise  is  intended  for  my  use,  than  that 
it  should  be  directed  to  me-  by  name,  accompanied  with  the  oatli 
and  seal  of  Jehovah  ?  Will  not  the  blood  and  the  water,  will  not 
heaven  and  earth,  be  swift  witnesses  against  me  if  unbelief  still 
prevails  ? 

I  am  not  required  to  believe  what  is  either  unreasonable  or 
untrue.  For  what  is  more  reasonable  than  to  believe  what  the  all- 
wise,  almighty,  and  gracious  God  testifies,  and  testifies  in  such  a 
manner  ?  And  it  would  be  impious  to  suppose  that  He  requires  me 
to  believe  anything  which  is  not  strictly  true.  His  testimony  is 
not  concerning  my  goodness,  my  attainments,  my  actual  possession 
of  grace,  of  faith,  of  holiness,  &c. ;  but  concerning  His  own  exceed- 
ing great  and  precious  promises,  that  by  these  i  may  become  a 
partaker  of  a  holy  nature,  with  every  new-covenant  blessing  through 
time  and  eternity.  Let  my  bajitism  then  not  only  remind,  but  also 
assure  me,  that  with  God  there  is  mercy  held  forth  for  me ;  that 
even  I,  however  undeserving  and  condemnable  in  myself,  may  have 
free  access  to  a  throne  of  grace,  may  obtain  mercy,  and  find  grace 
to  help  in  time  of  need. 

§  4.  Second,  Does  baj)tism  exhibit  important  blessings  ?  Then 
how  should  the  consideration  of  it  provoke  my  gratitude  ! 

Am  I  a  baptized  person?  Then  to  me  is  held  forth  the  re- 
mission of  all  my  sins.  The  very  institution  itself  is  a  faithful 
witness  for  the  God  of  grace,  that  He  stands  ready  to  pardon.  0 
glorious  privilege,  to  have  to  do  with  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord 
of  lords,  who,  though  I  have  highly  offended  Him  with  my  sins, 
holds  in  His  gracious  hand  a  free,  full,  and  everlasting  pardon  ! 
Am  I  placed  in  His  Church  by  baptism  ?  With  additional  evi- 
dence, therefore,  may  I  consider  the  following  wonderful  words 
addressed  to  me: — "The  Lord,  The  Lord  God,  merciful  and 
gracious,  long-suffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth, 
keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity  and  transgression 
and  sin,"  (Exod.  xxxiv.  6,  7.)  And  as  these  words  were  proclaimed 
for  the  use  of  the  guilty  and  alarmed  Israelites,  after  the  two  first 
tables  of  stone  were  broken,  occasioned  by  their  idolatry  and 
folly  ;  so  are  they  directed  to  me  now,  after  all  my  past  follies  and 
provocations.  Even  to  me  are  the  following  words  directed : — 
"  Thou  hast  made  me  to  serve  with  thy  sins,  thou  hast  wearied  me 
with  thine  iniquities.     I,   [0  wonderful  retaliation !]  even  I,  am 
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he  who  blotteth  out  thy  transgressions  for  mine  own  sake,  and 
will  not  remember  thy  sins.  Put  me  in  remembrance ;  let  us 
plead  together  :  declare  thou,  that  thou  mayest  be  justified/'  (Isa. 
xliii.  2-1-26.)  Lord,  this  is  not  the  manner  of  men  :  Thou  givest 
liberally  without  upbraiding.  In  grateful  wonder,  I  would  reply, 
"  Who  is  a  God  like  unto  thee,  that  pardoneth  iniquity,  and  pass- 
eth  by  the  transgression  of  the  remnant  of  his  heritage  ?  He  re- 
taineth  not  his  anger  for  ever,  because  he  delighteth  in  mercy. 
He  will  turn  again,  he  will  have  compassion  upon  us ;  he  will 
subdue  our  iniquities  :  and  thou  wilt  cast  all  yny  sins  into  the 
depths  of  the  sea.  Tliou  wilt  perform  the  truth  to  Jacob,  and  the 
mercy  to  Abraham,  which  thou  hast  sworn  unto  our  fathers  from 
the  days  of  old,"  (Micah  vii.  1 8-20.) 

Am  I  a  haptized  jDerson  ?  Then  still  greater  blessings  are  yet 
granted  and  sealed  to  me.  For  hereby  I  am  assured  that  salva- 
tion from  the  malady  of  sin,  the  dominion  of  lusts,  the  malice  of 
►Satan,  and  the  pains  of  hell,  is  exhibited  and  presented  to  me. 
And  as  this  invaluable  blessing  is  directed  to  me  by  name,  ever 
since  I  have  borne  the  name  of  my  Saviour,  received  at  my  bap- 
tism, so  it  comes  as  a  free  gift,  and  without  charge.  "  Stand  still," 
therefore,  "and  see,"  in  faith  and  affectionate  gratitude,  "the  salvation 
of  the  Lord."  I  am  invited  to  the  wells  of  salvation,  without  money 
and  without  price.  How  can  I  doubt  either  His  power  or  willing- 
ness to  save  me  to  the  uttermost?  Is  not  this  the  voice  of  my 
Sovereign  and  Saviour:  "Look  unto. me,  and  be  thou  saved V 
And  shall  not  gratitude,  unfeigned  gratitude,  have  a  peaceful 
abode  in  my  favoured  soul  ?  Yes  ;  "  Bless  the  Lord,  0  my  soul ; 
and  all  that  is  within  me,  bless  his  holy  name.  Bless  the  Lord, 
0  my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  his  benefits :  who  forgiveth  all  thine 
iniquities ;  who  healeth  all  thy  diseases ;  who  redeemeth  thy  life 
from  destruction ;  who  crowneth  thee  with  loving-kindness  and 
tender  mercies,"  (Ps.  ciii.  1-4.)  In  Christ  my  Saviour  I  have  a 
propitiation  for  my  sins,  and  a  robe  of  consummate  righteousness. 
If  taught  of  God  to  understand  the  things  thus  freely  given  me 
out  of  the  unsearchable  riches  of  His  grace, — if  my  heart  is  opened 
like  that  of  Lydia,  to  receive  these  inestimable  benefits,  I  may 
further  add : — "  I  will  greatly  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  my  soul  shall 
be  joyful  in  my  God ;  for  he  hath  clothed  me  with  the  garments 
of  salvation,  he  hath  covered  me  with  the  robe  of  righteousness, 
as  a  bridegroom  decketh  himself  with  ornaments,  and  as  a  bride 
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adornetli  herself  with  her  jewels.  For  as  the  earth  bringeth  forth 
her  bud,  and  as  the  garden  causeth  the  things  that  are  sown  in  it 
to  spring  forth ;  so  the  Lord  God  will  cause  righteousness  and 
praise  to  spring  forth  before  all  the  nations,"  (Isa.  Ixi.  10,  H.) 

Do  I  still  complain  of  spiritual  dulness,  impotency,  and  ingrati- 
tude ?  Let  me  further  consider  the  ample  contents  of  the  promises, 
and  see  whether  ingratitude  itself  will  not  be  confounded  at  the 
rehearsal  of  them.  For  does  not  Jehovah  say  to  me,  as  well  as 
to  Abraham,  "I  am  thy  shield,  and  thine  exceeding  great  reward?" 
Does  He  not,  in  effect,  invite  me  to  take  a  view  of  a  spiritual  in- 
heritance, incorruptible,  undefiled,  and  unfading,  as  He  did  to 
Abraham  concerning  the  terrestrial  Canaan,  who  had  nothing  to 
trust  in,  more  than  myself  or  any  other  sinful  descendant  of  Adam, 
but  the  righteousness  of  faith  which  was  signified  and  sealed  to 
him,  as  it  is  to  me,  by  a  Divine  ordinance  : — "  Lift  up  now  thine 
eyes,  and  look  from  the  place  where  thou  art,  northward,  and 
southward,  and  eastward,  and  westward.  For  all  the  heavenly 
land  which  thou  seest,  to  thee  will  I  give  it.  Arise,  walk  through 
the  promised  land,  in  the  length  of  it,  and  in  the  breadth  of  it ; 
for  /  ivill  give  it  unto  thee."  May  I  not  appropriate  the  words  of 
Moses  to  Israel,  with  a  little  variation  : — "  He  is  thy  praise,  and 
he  is  thy  God,  that  hath  done  for  thee  these  great  and  marvellously 
gracious  things  which  thine  eyes  have  seen?"  And  how  reasonable 
the  following  inference : — "  Therefore  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God,  and,"  as  the  best  expression  of  thy  gratitude,  "  keep  his 
charge,  and  his  statutes,  and  his  judgments,  and  his  command- 
ments, alway  !"  May  I  not,  without  presumption,  appropriate  the 
words  of  Amasai  to  David,  "  Peace,  peace  be  unto  thee,  and  peace 
be  to  thine  helpers  ;  for  thy  God  helpeth  thee?"  But  am  I  afraid 
to  admit  this  language,  because  only  allusive  ?  Then  let  me  attend 
to  declarations  more  directly  designed  for  the  use  of  the  Church  in 
all  ages,  and  therefore  for  mine,  as  a  member  of  it : — "  Fear  thou 
not,  for  I  am  with  thee ;  be  not  dismayed,  for  I  am  thy  God  :  I 
will  strengthen  thee  ;  yea,  I  will  help  thee  :  yea,  I  will  uphold  thee 

with  the  right  hand  of  my  righteousness For  I  the  Lord 

thy  God  will  hold  thy  riglit  hand,  saying  unto  thee,  Fear  not ;  I 

will   help  thee I  will  help  thee,  saith  the  LoED,  and  thy 

PvEDEEMEE,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel Thou  shalt  fan  thy 

sptiritual  enemies,  and  the  wind  shall  carry  them  away,  and  the 
whirlwind  .shall  scatter  thtni  :  and  thou  shalt  rejoice  in  the  LoED, 
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and  shalt  glory  in  the  Holy  One  of  Israel."  And  lest  a  discourag- 
ing surmise  should  have  room  to  intervene,  he  adds  : — "  When  the 
poor  and  needy  seek  water "  to  refresh  their  souls,  "  and  there  is 
none"  in  the  whole  compass  of  mere  nature  suited  to  their  case, 
"and  their  tongue  faileth  for  thirst,  I  the  Lord  will  hear  them,  I 
the  God  of  Israel  will  not  forsake  them.  I  will  open  rivers  in  high 
places,  and  fountains  in  the  midst  of  the  valleys,"  (Isa.  xli.  10-18.) 
Am  I  a  haptized  person?  Then  I  have  the  enlightening,  in- 
structing, and  comforting  influences  of  the  Spirit  of  promise, 
exhibited  for  my  use,  with  superadded  evidence  and  certainty.  If 
earthly  parents,  who  are  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto 
their  children,  how  much  more  shall  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven 
give  good  things,  even  the  greatest  of  blessings,  His  Holy  Sjiirit, 
to  them  that  ask  Him  ?  And  why  not  to  nie  ?  Have  I  any  scriiD- 
tural  or  any  rational  ground  of  suspicion  ?  Yes  ;  the  same  Lord 
who  instituted  water-baptism  is  ready  to  baptize  me  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  with  fire.  He  will  take  of  the  things  of  Christ  and  shew 
them  unto  me.  He  is  ready  to  guide  me  into  all  necessary  truth, 
— to  comfort  me  in  every  trouble, — to  shed  abroad  the  love  of  the 
Father  in  my  soul, — to  reprove  me  of  every  sin, — to  helj)  my  in- 
firmities,— to  give  me  wisdom,  and  that  liberally,  without  upbraid- 
ing,— to  teach  me  the  way  of  peace,  holiness,  and  fruitful  living 
to  the  glory  of  God.  0  my  soul,  what  wouldest  thou  have  more  ? 
Dost  thou  complain  of  hardness  of  heart,  so  that  these  and  the  like 
precious  promises  do  not  affect  thee?  Then  remember  that  He 
will  take  away  the  stony  heart,  and  will  bestow  a  heart  of  flesh. 
Plead  this  promise,  and  that  which  follows  : — "  This  is  the  covenant 
that  I  will  make  with  the  house  of  Israel " — of  which  house  thou 
art,  as  a  believer  in  Jesus — "  after  those  days,  saith  the  Lord  :  I 
will  put  my  laws  into  their  mind,  and  write  them  in  their  hearts  ; 
and  I  will  be  to  them  a  God,  and  they  shall  be  to  me  a  people  : 
and  they  shall  not  teach  every  man  his  neighbour,  and  every  man 
his  brother,  saying.  Know  the  Lord :  for  all  shall  know  me,  from 
the  least  to  the  greatest.  For  I  will  be  merciful  to  their  unrioht- 
eousness,  and  their  sins  and  their  iniquities  will  I  remember  no 
more,"  (Heb.  viii.  10-12.)  When  I  consider,  therefore,  that  these 
jiromises,  grace  and  glory,  and  every  good  thing,  are  exhibited  and 
sealed  by  my  baptism,  how  should  the  consideration  of  it  operate 
as  a  poAverful  incentive  to  incessant  gratitude  and  thanksgiving  ! 
And— 
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§  5.  Third,  What  a  call  to  repentance  does  the  devout  considera- 
tion of  baptism  afford ! 

Am  I  a  baptized  person?  Then  under  what  solemn,  what 
inconceivably  strong  obligations  have  the  above  benefits  laid  me  ? 
For  the  greater  the  benefits,  the  greater  the  obligations.  Are  the 
blessings  sealed  by  baptism  great,  glorious,  infinite,  eternal  realities  ? 
The  love  of  the  Father,  the  atonement  and  grace  of  the  Son,  the 
influences  and  fellowship  of  the  Spirit  ?  present  peace  and  future 
glory  1  present  pardon  and  everlasting  life  ?  Then,  have  I  given 
these  blessings  held  forth  in  the  jDromise,  and  sealed  to  me  by 
baptism,  a  suitable  reception  ?  Though  directed  and  sent  to  7ne  by 
name,  confirmed  by  the  oath  and  seal  of  God,  how  often  have  they 
been  disregarded  !  How  has  the  most  insignificant  object,  the 
most  trifling  circumstance,  the  most  uninteresting  occurrence,  or 
the  most  insipid  tale,  engrossed  my  attention,  while  the  faithful 
and  merciful  record  of  Jehovah  has  found  no  welcome  !  The 
gracious  message  from  heaven,  though  worthy  of  all  acceptation, 
has  long  found  me  careless,  i:)erhaps  wilfully  ignorant,  hard-hearted, 
in  love  with  folly,  in  league  with  sin  and  hell.  What  shall  I  say  ? 
A  i^rodigal  son,  bent  on  my  own  ruin,  and  lifting  up  the  heel  of 
rebellion  against  a  gracious  God  !  Oh  that  my  head  were  waters, 
and  mine  eyes  a  fountain  of  tears,  that  I  might  weej)  at  the  remem- 
brance of  these  things  !  How  do  I  deserve  to  be  fed  with  the 
bread  of  tears,  and  to  have  tears  to  drink  in  great  measure,  for 
breaking  these  bands  asunder,  and  casting  away  these  cords  of 
obligation  far  from  me  !  Nay,  if  I  speak  of  demerit,  how  do  I 
deserve  to  be  cast  into  the  hottest  hell,  to  suffer  everlastingly,  for 
the  misimprovement  of  such  astonishing  love  and  mercy  !  Would 
not  my  damnation  be  just  I  If  the  means  of  grace  are  enjoyed, 
and  the  grace  of  the  means  exhibited,  what  have  I  to  say  against 
the  unfavourable  sentence  of  my  righteous  Governor  and  Judge  ? 
Am  I  not  an  unprofitable  servant  ?  Have  I  not  buried  my  talent 
in  the  earth  ?  May  not  the  Lord  appeal  to  heaven  and  earth 
against  my  ingratitude,  as  be  once  did  against  Israel  ? — "  Hear,  0 
heavens  ;  and  give  ear,  0  earth ;  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken :  I 
have  nourished  and  brought  up  a  child,  and  he  has  rebelled  against 
me." 

But  am  I  so  sinful,  laden  with  iniquity,  evil  and  corrupt ;  have 
I  so  forsaken  the  Lord,  provoked  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  imto 
anger,  and  gone  away  backward,  that  there  is  no  hope  ?     No  ;  for 
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Hi.s  mercy  eudiiretli  for  ever.  Even  noiv  am  I  tokl,  that  though 
my  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white  as  snow ;  though  they 
be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wool.  "  Behold,  now  is  the 
accepted  time  ;  behold,  now  is  the  day  of  salvation."  Oh  the  riches 
of  Divine  grace,  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ !  Though  my 
sins  be  great.  Thy  pardoning  love  is  greater.  Though  my  crimes 
rise  high,  Thy  mercy  is  higher.  Oh  the  wonderful  efficacy  of  the 
Eedeemer's  merits  !  "  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  from 
all  sin."  This  my  baptism  sealed  unto  me.  And  is  it  possible  that 
my  hard  heart  should  still  remain  unmelted  under  the  hot  beams 
of  Divine,  unchanging  love?  Does  not  every  weapon  drop  from 
my  rebellious  hand  ?  Does  not  evangelical  sorrow  pierce  my  very 
soul  ?  Behold  a  debt  of  ten  thousand  talents  freely  forgiven  ! 
Though  with  my  sins  I  have  pierced  the  Lord  of  glory,  yet,  looking 
to  Him,  by  faith  in  His  blood.  He  removes  my  guilt,  takes  away 
all  iniquity,*  loves  freely,  pours  into  my  soul  peace  with  God,  and 
leads  me  to  rest  and  refreshing  joys  for  His  name's  sake.  These 
blessings,  sealed  by  baptism,  must  needs  either  aggravate  my  guilt 
and  misery,  or  else  promote  genuine  repentance.  Oh  that  they 
may  answer  the  purposes  of  grace,  and  not  of  avenging  justice ! 
0  my  soul,  despisest  thou  the  riches  of  His  goodness,  and  forbear- 
ance, and  long-suffering ;  not  knowing  that  the  goodness  of  God 
leadeth  thee  to  repentance  ? 

Mr  Matthew  Henry  well  observes  : — "  Our  baptism  engageth 
us,  not  only  to  the  first  rej^entance  from  dead  works,  but  to  an 
after  reiDentance,  as  there  is  occasion.  Our  first  washing  in  the 
laver  of  baptism  oblige th  us  every  day  to  '  wash  our  feet '  (John 
xiii.  10)  from  the  pollutions  we  contract."*  And  as  there  is  on 
every  one  baptized  an  obligation  to  repent,  so  he  has  the  most 
abundant  encouragements  for  it.  For  what  is  more  desirable  to 
the  guilty  than  pardon,  free,  full,  and  everlasting  ?  This  was  the 
encouragement  Peter  gave  to  the  guilty  Jews  :  Acts  iii.  19,  "  Repent 
ye  therefore," — though  ye  delivered  up  Jesus,  and  denied  Him  in 
the  presence  of  Pilate ;  though  ye  denied  the  Holy  One  and  the 
Just,  and  desired  a  murderer  to  be  granted  unto  you  ;  and  killed 
the  Prince  of  life,  whom  God  hath  raised  from  the  dead, — repent, 
"and  be  converted,  that  your  sins  may  he  blotted  out,  when  the 
times  of  refreshing  shall  come  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord." 
"  While  the  hue  and  cry  is  out  against  the  malefactor,  he  flies  ;  but 

*  Treatise  on  Baptism,  p.  195;  Sir  J.  B.  Williaiub's  Edition,  p.  1187. 
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the  proclamation  of  pcuxlon  brings  liim  in.  This  kingdom  of  God 
(Matt.  iv.  17)  is  come  nigh  unto  us ;  it  was  in  baptism  applied  to 
us  ill  particular,  that  the  encouragement  might  be  past  dis- 
pute." * 

§  6.  Fourth,  The  devout  consideration  of  baptism  is  a  powerful 
inducement  to  self-dedication. 

If  I  am  a  haptized  Christian,  I  have  been  dedicated  to  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  by  His  minister ;  for  this  is  necessarily  im- 
plied in  baptism.  Was  this  rigid,  or  was  it  not?  Nay,  Avas  it  not 
a  high  privilege  ?  If  so,  it  must  be  right  to  approve  of  it,  and  to 
be  thankful  for  it.  Now,  in  what  way  can  this  be  done  so  2)roper 
as  by  self-dedication  ?  Rather,  can  a  thankful  approbation  of  the 
baptismal  favour  exist  at  all  without  it  ?  Is  not  the  withholding 
of  this  tribute  a  virtual  denial  of  its  being  a  privilege  ?  But  if  the 
gospel  be  a  privilege  to  fallen  man,  its  direction  to  me  in  jx^^'ticu- 
lar,  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered,  must  be  a  most  singular  blessing. 
I  bless  Thy  glorious  name,  0  Lord,  that  a  covenant  of  mercy  was 
ever  announced  to  any  of  mankind — to  Adam,  to  Abel,  to  Enoch, 
to  Noah,  to  Abraham,  &c. ;  but  what  shall  I  render  unto  Thee  that 
this  covenant  has  been,  by  a  gracious  providence,  directed  unto  me, 
— has  terminated  upon  me,  so  undeserving  and  sinful !  Was  there 
anything  in  me  that  called  for  such  discrimination  ?  What  am  I, 
or  my  father's  house,  that  I  should  be  thus  privileged?  It  is 
owing  to  a  sovereign  providence  that  my  lot  is  not  cast  among 
American  Indians,  or  the  savages  of  Africa ;  and  it  is  owing  to 
sovereign  grace  that  England  is  illuminated  with  the  Sun  of 
righteousness.  When  I  think  on  these  things,  and  the  numberless 
blessings  therewith  connected, — when  I  consider  that  I  have  been 
ministerially  dedicated  to  the  only  living  and  true  God  and  Savi- 
our of  men,  according  to  His  luill, — I  say  again,  luhat  shall  I 
render  unto  the  Lord  ?  What  have  I  which  I  have  not  received  ? 
What  tribute  can  my  grateful  heart  bring  unto  the  Lord  which  is 
not  His  own  already  ?  Yet  He  will  not  despise  what  I  bring  Him 
of  His  own.  By  the  mercies  of  God,  I  will  and  do  present,  not 
only  my  body,  but  my  soid  also,  a  living  sacrifice  unto  God,  which 
is  my  reasonable  service.  Am  I  not  His  in  all  respects  ?  Not  to 
give  up  myself  to  Him,  then,  is  to  commit  robbery  and  sacrilege. 
I  am  not  only  the  work  of  His  hand,  and  the  sheep  of  His  pas- 
ture, but  also  am  redeemed,  not  with  corruptible  things,  as  silver 
*  Treatise  on  Baptism,  p.  195 ;  or,  p.  1187,  as  above. 
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and  gold,  but  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ.  How  reasonable 
and  just,  therefore,  a  voluntary  and  affectionate  surrender  of  my- 
self to  my  God  and  Saviour  !  And  what  exercise  can  equal  it, 
either  in  pleasure  or  projit?  Is  it  a  pleasure  to  the  honest 
mind  to  pay  a  just  debt,  or  to  the  generous  mind  to  make  restitu- 
tion ?  Unspeakably  more  is  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  I  have 
in  giving  up  myself,  without  fear  or  reserve,  to  the  God  of  love 
and  grace.  How  delightful  the  thought  that  I  am  not  my  own  ! 
I  am  bought  with  a  price ;  I  have  been  delivered  up  to  my  proper 
Owner ;  and  now,  with  inexpressible  complacency,  I  acknowledge 
my  being  the  rightful  property  of  my  Redeemer.  Oh  that  I  may 
be  found,  while  I  have  breath  or  being,  glorifying  God  in  my  body 
and  in  my  spirit,  which  are  God's  !  And  surely  as  it  is  delight- 
ful, so  it  is  profitable.  While  I  resign  all,  I  obtain  all ;  but  while 
I  kept  myself  to  myself,  I  had  neither  pleasure  nor  profit.  I  was 
then  a  stranger  to  my  best  interest.  Now  appears,  with  peculiar 
force  and  beauty,  the  wise  man's  paradox  : — "  There  is  that  scat- 
tereth,  and  yet  increaseth  ;  and  there  is  that  withholdeth  more 
than  is  meet,  but  it  tendeth  to  poverty."  And  again : — "  There  is 
that  maketh  himself  rich,  yet  hath  nothing  ;  there  is  that  maketh 
himself  poor,  yet  hath  great  riches,"  (Prov.  xi.  2-1,  xiii.  7-) 

Do  I  still  find  reservedness  or  sloth  spreading  their  baneful 
influence  over  my  soul  ?  Am  I  still  waiting  for  more  powerful 
inducements  ?  Behold,  another  inducement  presents  itself— one 
that  may  well  fill  me  with  everlasting  wonder  !  The  all-suificient 
God,  (how  shall  I  express  myself  ?)  Jehovah  gives  Himself  to  me. 
Astonishing  conveyance  !  "  I  will  be  thy  God"  says  He.  He 
confirms  it  with  His  oath,  and  ratifies  it  with  His  seal.  Does  the 
Lord,  by  a  covenant  grant,  make  over  His  glorious  self  to  me  as 
my  portion  ?  This  is  surely  an  irresistible  motive.  What  sort  of 
a  grant  is  it  ?  Not  an  imaginary  or  a  feigned,  but  a  real  and  sin- 
cere grant.  I  may  venture,  I  tuould  venture,  ten  thousand  souls, 
were  they  mine,  on  the  sincerity  and  truth  of  it.  If  it  be  not  a 
truth  that  I,  as  a  baptized  person,  am  privileged  with  this  cove- 
nant grant,  "  /  will  be  thy  God,"  then  I  may  question  whether  the 
sun  ever  shone  upon  Britain  on  a  summer's  day !  Lord,  in  return, 
take  sole  possession  of  me !  Make  me  Thy  living  temple  ;  let  my 
favoured  heart  be  the  throne  of  Thy  reigning  grace  ;  let  it  be  my 
sweet  employ,  through  time  and  eternity,  to  behold  with  open  face 
as  in  a  glass — the  gospel  mirror — the  glory  of  the  Lord,  as  my 
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covenant  portion,  that  I  may  be  changed  into  His  lovely  image, 
fi'om  glory  to  glory,  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord. 

§  7.  Fifth,  The  devout  consideration  of  baptism  is  a  suitable 
and  strong  motive  to  universal  Jioliness. 

To  be  hajHized,  is  to  be  devoted  to  a  conformity  with  Christ : 
which  consists  in  the  destruction  of  the  body  of  sin,  and  a  life  of 
purity,  heavenly-mindedness,  and  spiritual  liberty.  By  this  ordi- 
nance of  initiation,  methinks  the  Lord  says,  with  peculiar  em- 
phasis, "  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy."  To  the  Christian  Church,  set 
apart  to  Himself  by  the  initiating  rite,  He  in  effect  says,  "  Ye  are 
a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  an  holy  nation,  a  peculiar 
people ;  that  ye  should  shew  forth  the  praises  of  him  who  hath 
called  you  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  light :  which  in 
time  past  were  not  a  people,  but  are  now  the  people  of  God  :  which 
had  not  obtained  mercy,  but  now  have  obtained  mercy.  Dearly 
beloved,  as  strangers  and  pilgrims,  abstain  from  fleshly  lusts,  which 
war  against  the  soul ;  .  .  .  .  that  all  around  you  may,  by  your 
good  works  which  they  shall  behold,  glorify  God  in  the  day  of 
visitation,"  (1  Pet.  ii.  9-12.)  What  is  the  end  of  our  holy  religion, 
of  which  baptism  is  the  badge  ?  Is  it  not  "  that  we  should  be  holy 
and  without  blame  before  our  heavenly  Father  in  love?" — that 
we  may  be  presented  "  holy,  and  unblamable,  and  unreprovable  in 
his  sight?" — that  we  should  be  "saved  from  our  sins,"  and  "re- 
deemed from  all  iniquity?"  Let  me,  therefore,  "gird  up  the  loins 
of  my  mind,  be  sober,  and  Iwpe  to  the  end,  for  the  grace  that  is 
to  be  brought  unto  me  at  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ :  as  an 
obedient  child,  not  fashioning  myself  according  to  the  former  lusts 
in  my  ignorance  :  but  as  he  who  hath  called  me  is  holy,  so  may  I 
be  holy  in  all  manner  of  conversation  ;  because  it  is  written,  Be  ye 
holy,  for  I  am  holy,"  (1  Pet.  i.  13-16.) 

"  We  are  by  our  baptismal  covenant,"  says  Mr  Henry,  "  obliged 
to  mortify  sin,  and  in  baptism  receive  the  promise  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  for  that  purpose.  '  We  are  'buried  by  baptism,' — i.e.,  we  are, 
in  profession  and  ohligation,  quite  separated  and  cut  off  from  sin ; 
as  those  who  are  not  only  dead,  but  buried,  are  quite  parted  from 
the  living,  and  have  no  more  any  intercourse,  correspondence,  or 
fellowship  with  them.  We  are  likewise  '  risen  again '  to  another 
sort  of  life.  Not  as  the  widow's  son  and  Lazarus  were  raised,  to 
live  just  such  a  live  as  they  lived  before,  but  as  Clirist  was  raised ; 
who,  though  He  continued  on  earth  forty  days  after  His  resurrec- 
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tion,  did  not  shew  Himself  openly,  nor  converse  with  this  world  as 
He  had  done ;  but  His  life  was  altogether  heavenly,  and  no  more 
in  the  world.  Thus  our  baptism,  ohUginfj  us  to  die  to  sin,  and 
live  to  righteousness,  we  may  be  said  therein  to  be  buried  and 
risen  with  Jesus  Christ.  A  Christian,  therefore,  who  is  by  bap- 
tism buried  with  Christ,  and  yet  lives  in  sin,  is  like  a  lualking 
gliost,  or  the  frightful  motion  of  a  dead  body.  We  should  often 
remember  that  we  are  buried, — i.e.,  cut  off' from  a  life  of  sin  ;  and 
risen, — i.e.,  entered  upon  a  life  of  holiness.  We  should,  therefore, 
see  to  it,  (saith  the  excellent  Davenant,)  that  what  is  done  once 
sacramentally,  in  baptism,  sJiould  be  always  done  really,  in  the 
life."  *  Lord,  grant  me  the  i^revailing  aids  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit, 
that  I  may  reckon  myself  to  be  dead  indeed  unto  sin,  but  alive 
unto  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  ;  that  sin  may  never 
reign  in  my  mortal  body,  that  I  should  obey  it  in  the  lusts  thereof. 
May  I  never  yield  my  members  as  instruments  of  unrighteousness 
unto  sin  ;  but  may  I  yield  myself  unto  God,  as  one  alive  from  the 
dead,  and  my  members  as  instruments  of  righteousness  unto  God 
— servants  to  righteousness,  unto  holiness  ;  that  now  being  made 
free  from  sin,  and  become  a  servant  of  God,  I  may  have  my  fruit 
unto  holiness,  and  the  end  everlasting  life,  (Rom.  vi.) 

§  8.  Sixth,  Baptism  may  be  improved  as  a  proper  incitement 
to  exemplary  diligence. 

Am  I  a  baptized  person  ?  Then  let  me  answer  the  great  ends 
of  my  baptism — to  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith,  not  uncertainly  as 
one  beating  the  air,  but  with  zeal  according  to  knowledge  ;  run 
the  race  set  before  me ;  press  toward  the  mark  of  my  high  calling 
of  God  in  Christ ;  redeem  the  time ;  work  while  it  is  day,  for  the 
night  cometh  when  no  man  can  work  ;  be  diligent  in  business, 
fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord.  May  He  into  whose  service  I 
am  enlisted,  into  whose  vineyard  I  am  sent,  and  to  whom  I  am 
accountable,  cause  me  to  "abound  in  faith  and  all  diligence!" 
Oh  that  I  may  "  shew  grmving  diligence  to  the  full  assurance  of 
hope  unto  the  end ;  that  I  be  not  slothful,  but  a  follower  of  them 
who  through  faith  and  patience  inherit  the  promises  ! "  (Heb.  vi. 
11,  12.)  "Baptism  is  a  talent,"  says  Mr  Henry,  "which  must  be 
traded  with,  and  accounted  for.  It  is  a  price  put  into  the  hand  to 
get  wisdom  :  and  with  this,  as  with  other  talents,  the  charge  is, 
'  Occupy  till  I  come.'     By  working  upon  our  souls  a  sense  of  the 

*  Treatise  on  Baptism,  pp.  174,  175;  or,  p.  1183,  as  above. 
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obligations  we  are  laid  under  by  our  baptism,  we  put  this  talent 
into  the  bank,  and,  if  we  were  not  wanting  to  ourselves,  might  re- 
ceive from  it  the  blessed  iisury  of  a  great  deal  of  comfort  and 
holiness. "  *  To  further  my  holy  diligence  in  those  works  and 
ways  to  which  my  baptism  was  designed  to  lead  me,  let  me  often 
recollect,  and  be  deeply  impressed  by  these  truly  wise  maxims  : — 
"  He  becometh  poor  that  dealeth  with  a  slack  hand ;  but  the  hand 
of  the  diligent  maketh  rich.  He  that  gathereth  in  summer  is  a 
wise  son;  but  he  that  sleepeth  in  harvest" — the  liarvest  of  his 
Christian professio7i — "is  a  son  that  causeth  shame,"  (Prov.  x. 
4,5.) 

Alas  !  how  many  ignorant  and  slothful  professors  must  one  day 
take  up  this  bitter  lamentation,  "  The  harvest  is  past,  the  summer  is 
ended,  and  we  are  not  saved,"  (Jer.  viii.  20.)  Often  have  we  been 
exhorted  to  give  all  diligence  to  make  our  calling  and  election  sure  ; 
but  we  stood  against  every  call,  careless  and  unmoved.  We  flattered 
ourselves  that  we  possessed  a  talent,  while  yet  it  lay  nnimproved. 
"  How  many  baptized  persons  are  there,"  as  Mr  Henry  justly  ob- 
serves, "  who  are  altogether  strangers  to  the  covenants  of  promise  ! 
who  look  upon  baptism  only  as  a  thing  of  course — nothing  more 
than  the  custom  of  the  country !  No  wonder  they  do  not  improve 
that  which  they  do  not  understand.  Bajjtism  being  the  badge 
of  our  profession,  to  understand  that  is  to  understand  our  holg 
religion — the  nature,  duties,  privileges,  and  designs  of  it ;  to  all 
of  which  our  baptism  doth  some  way  or  other  refer.  It  is  sad  to 
consider  what  ionorance  of  these  reigns  even  in  the  Christian 
world ;  and  how  many  are  little  better  than  baptized  heathens."  + 
Nevertheless,  "  The  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  us,  whereof 
we  are  glad.  Turn  again  our  captivity,  0  Lord,  as  the  streams  in 
the  south,"  (Ps.  cxxvi.  3,  4.)  Some  who  are  called  by  Thy  name 
understand,  and  gratefully  acknowledge,  the  great  things  Thou 
hast  done  for  them,  and  the  inestimable  privileges  conferred  upon 
them  ;  but  others  continue  the  deluded  captives  of  sin  and  Satan. 
Oh  that  Thy  Sj)irit  may  be  poured  upon  all  flesh !  Then  shall 
"  the  wilderness  be  turned  into  standing  water,  and  dry  ground 
into  water-springs,"  (Ps.  cvii.  35.)  "  Then  the  eyes  of  the  blind 
shall  be  opened,  and  the  ears  of  the  deaf  shall  be  unstopped  :  then 
shall  the  lame  man  leap  as  an  hart,  and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb 

*  Treatise  on  Baptism,  p.  161 ;  or,  p.  1180,  as  above, 
t  Ibid,  pp.  167,  168;   or,  p.  1181,  as  above. 
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siiio; :  for  in  the  wilderness  shall  waters  break  out,  and  streams  in 
the  desert/'  (Isa.  xxxv.  5,  6.)  Then  shall  our  fruit  be  holiness  to 
the  Lord ;  and  it  shall  be  found,  "  some  an  hundred-fold,  some 
sixty-fold,  some  thirty-fold,"  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God  ;  and 
the  end  everlasting  life. 

§  9.  (Second,)  Let  us  now  proceed  to  a  devout  and  rational  im- 
provement of  baptism  as  received  in  infancy.  One  very  justly 
observes,  "When  an  ordinance  comes  to  be  disputed,  it  is  com- 
monly neglected,  or  slightly  attended,  by  the  generality  of  people  ; 
and  lies  between  them  like  a  controverted  estate,  concerning  which 
something  is  done  to  maintain  the  suit,  but  little  to  manure  and 
improve  the  land.  Men  think  it  a  sufficient  plea  for  their  sinful 
neglects  in  such  cases,  that  it  is  a  disputable  thing ;  and  till  all  be 
agreed  upon  the  point,  they  hope  they  may  be  allowed  to  sit  still 
and  look  on,  and  then  engage  when  they  see  what  side  will  prevail. 
Thus  disputes  about  the  ministry  have  made  the  ways  of  Zion  to 
mourn,  for  the  fewness  of  those  that  come  to  the  solemn  assem- 
blies. This  is,  generally,  the  case  of  the  ordinance  of  baptism. 
People  have  had  it  commonly  buzzed  in  their  ears  that  seeing  the 
infant  subjects  of  that  administration  are  incapable  of  understand- 
ing it,  and  making  present  actual  improvement,  there  is  little 
reason  to  retain  the  practice  of  that  which  seems  so  barren  and 
unprofitable.  But  holy  men,  who  have  made  it  their  study  to  dive 
into  the  nature  and  use  of  all  ordinances,  and  to  work  upon  their 
own  hearts  by  them,  have,  for  many  ages,  no  doubt,  drawn  abun- 
dance of  sanctifying  influence  from  it,  and  the  principles  and 
grounds  upon  which  it  hath  been  administered  ;  and  those  of  this 
age  who  have  had  the  holy  wisdom  to  turn  matters  of  dispute  into 
practice,  have  been  able  to  say  by  their  experience,  in  a  manner, 
as  the  man  born  blind,  in  the  dispute  between  him  and  the  Pha- 
risees concerning  Christ,  '  Herein  is  a  marvellous  thing,  that  ye 
know  not  from  whence  he  is,  and  yet  he  hath  opened  mine  eyes,' 
(John  ix.  30.)  So  they  wonder  it  should  ever  enter  into  a  dispute 
whether  infant  baptism  be  of  God,  or  no,  seeing  it  hath  been,  by 
the  sanctifying  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  a  conduit  of  abun- 
dance of  gracious  supplies  to  them,  for  which  they  have  had  cause 
to  bless  God  the  longest  day  of  their  lives.  And  the  very  ex- 
perience of  this  is  no  small  encouragement  to  them  to  own  and 
value  it,  seeing  it  cannot  easily  enter  into  their  hearts,  that  God 
should  convey  sanctifying  influences,  for  so  many  years,  by  a 
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mistaken  ami  misapplied  ordinance ;  especially  when  the  main 
efficacy  of  that  ordinance,  in  order  to  the  mentioned  effects,  de- 
pends npon  that  very  circumstance  of  age  wherein  it  is  charged  to 
be  misapplied.  For  though  it  may  in  some  cases  be  granted,  that 
an  ordinance  administered  with  some  considerable  circumstantial 
irreguhirities  may  sanctify  ;  yet  that  those  irregularities  themselves 
should  be  the  channels  of  sanctifying  grace  is  not  easily  imaginable. 
Now  this  is  the  case  of  infant  baptism.  Many  holy  men,  of  many 
ages,  have  found  their  hearts  warmed  and  quickened,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  faith,  repentance,  love,  thankfulness,  by  the  consideration, 
not  only  of  ba2)tism  and  the  personal  covenant  therein  sealed,  but 
also  baptism  under  the  circumstance  of  in/ant  administration. 
And,  indeed,  that  the  Spii'it  of  truth  should  dictate,  and  the  God 
of  truth  answer  those  prayers,  which  are  ofTered  up  on  so  grossly 
mistaken  grounds  as  those  of  will-worshij:),  (the  crime  generally 
charged  on  infant  baptism,)  seems  most  absurd.'* 

But  is  not  this  gentleman  sinr/ular  in  his  opinion  ?  Is  not  the 
supposed  advantage  more  in  speculation  than  reality  ?  Let  the 
following  language,  uttered  from  the  deliberate  judgment  of  one 
whose  abilities  as  a  divine,  and  whose  rational  and  sincere  devotion 
as  a  Christian,  few  will  question,  determine  : — "  There  would  not 
be  so  much  quarrelling  about  infant  baptism,  if  there  were  but 
more  care  to  make  that  practical  improvement  of  it  which  is  re- 
quired. It  is  owing  to  a  carnal  heart  that  the  benefit  of  it  is  not 
obtained,  and  then  the  thing  itself  is  disputed.  In  this  circle 
many  a  poor  soul  hath  been  made  giddy :  infant  baptism  is  ques- 
tioned, because  it  IS  not  improved;  and  then  it  is  not  improved 
because  it  is  questioned.  If  any  man  set  himself  seriously  to  '  do 
His  will '  in  this  matter,  by  a  diligent  and  conscientious  improve- 
ment of  his  baptism,  '  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be 
of  God,  or  whether  we  speak  of  ourselves,'  (John  vii.  17.)  "  "There 
are  many  humble,  serious  Christians,  who  can  experimentally  speak 
of  the  benefits  of  it.  For  my  o"\Am  part,  I  cannot  but  take  this  oc- 
casion to  express  my  gratitude  to  God  for  my  infant  baptism,  not 
only  as  it  was  an  early  admission  into  the  visible  body  of  Christ, 
but  as  it  furnished  my  pious  parents  with  a  good  argument  (and 
I  trust,  through  grace,  a  prevailing  argument)  for  an  early  dedica- 
tion of  my  own  self  to  God  in  my  childhood.      If  God  has 

*  Ford's  Dialogue  concerning  the  Practical  Use  of  Infant  Baptism;  Epist. 
Dedicat. 
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WKOUOIIT  ANY  GOOD  VVOEtK  UP(JN  MY  SOUL,  I  dcsire  with  llUlIlble 
thankfulness  to  acknowledge  THE  MOliAL  INFLUENCE  OF  MY  IN- 
FANT BAPTISM."  * 

§  10.  Fir.st,  Was  I  baptized  in  infancy?-  Then  I  have  an  ad- 
ditiomd  encouragement  to  exercise  FAITH  upon  the  promise.  Were 
I  baptized  but  this  day,  there  would  be  an  encouraging  ground  of 
faith,  that  the  promise  is  utito  me,  signed,  scaled,  and  delivered ;  but 
when  I  consider  that  this  foundation  of  faith,  the  exhibited  promise, 
has  been  laid,  and  ajipropriated  for  my  use,  in  infancy, — that  the 
charter  of  conveyance  has  been  incontestably  sealed,  almost  as  soon 
as  I  came  into  existence, — it  is  a  superadded  encouragement.  "Bap- 
tism seals  the  promise  of  God's  being  to  me  a  God,"  says  Mr  Henry, 
"  and  that  is  greatly  encouraging ;  but  infant  baptism  increaseth 
the  encouragement,  as  it  assures  me  of  God's  being  the  God  of  my 
fathers,  and  the  God  of  my  infancy."  "  Shall  I  question  the  kind- 
ness of  one  who  is  my  own  friend,  and  my  father's  friend  ?  the 
faithfulness  of  one  who  was  in  covenant  with  my  fathers,  and 
always  true  to  them?  It  is  a  great  support  to  faith  to  consider, 
not  only  that  God  is  my  God,  but  that  He  was  so  betimes.  He 
who  took  me  when  I  was  hrouyht,  surely  will  not  cast  me  oflf  when 
I  come  myself,  though  weak  and  trendjling  and  unworthy.  He 
who  began  in  ways  of  love  and  mercy  to  me  so  early,  will  not  now 
be  wanting  to  me,  or  backward  to  do  me  good.  Loving-kindnesses, 
which  have  been  'ever  of  old,'  must  needs  be  very  favourable  to 
faith  and  hope."-f-  The  nature  of  the  gospel  (/rant  is  such,  that 
the  longer  it  stands  as  a  matter  of  record  in  favour  of  the  party 
bajitized,  the  stronger  and  more  indubitable  Itecomos  his  title  to 
the  things  granted  ;  wherefore,  the  consideration  of  my  being  bap- 
tized in  my  infancy  is  a  circumstance  of  encouragement  io  faith. 
Is  it  "  usual  to  insert  in  the  king's  grants,  that  they  are  made,  not 
at  the  suit  of  the  grantee,  but  ex  speciali  (jratla,  certa  scientia,  et 
7nero  motu  regis;  and  then  they  have  a  more  liberal  construc- 
tion?" But  on  the  contrary,  is  it  equity,  and  legal  prudence,  that 
"a  grant  made  by  the  king,  at  the  suit  of  the  gi'antee,  shall  be 
taken  most  beneficially /cr  the  king,  and  against  the  party?" J 
Let  this  illustrate  the  superior  advantages  of  the  grant  being  made 
in  my  infancy,  and  sealed  l)y  ba[)tism,  compared  with  what  was 

*  Henry's  Treatiae   on    Baptism,  pp.   155,   150,    118;  or,  pp.   1170,   1171,  as 
above.  t  Ibid.,  p.  201,  30.3 ;  or,  pp.  1188,  1889,  as  above. 

t  Blackstone'e  Comnjeiitarles,  vol.  ii.,  book  ii.,  chap,  xxi.,  *  2. 
VOL.  IL  2  D 
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obtained  at  the  suit  of  the  grantee.  It  is  true,  the  encouragement 
to  faith  is  abundant  every  moment  to  a  returning  sinner,  from  the 
gracious  testimony,  the  faidiful  record  of  Jehovah  ;  but  it  is  more 
abundant  in  proportion  to  the  earhj  date  when  the  title  was  signed 
and  sealed. 

Lord,  didst  Thou  find  me  out,  in  the  course  of  Thy  gracious 
providence,  and  cause  Thine  exceeding  great  and  precious  promise 
of  mercy,  forgiveness,  and  righteousness,  Thy  good  Spirit  and 
eternal  life,  to  terminate  on  my  infancy  ?  Didst  Thou  thus  find 
me  out  without  my  seeking  or  deserving  ?  How  free  and  sovereign 
Thy  mercy  !  Didst  Thou  confer  a  legal  7'ight  to  these  spiritual 
and  everlasting  blessings,  by  a  deed  of  gift,  directed,  signed,  sealed, 
and  delivered  to  me,  for  my  use  and  service,  when  I  deserved  no 
pity  ?  Nay,  when  I  deserved  to  be  cast  out  into  the  open  field  to 
the  loathing  of  my  person,  to  be  passed  by  and  left  polluted  in  my 
own  blood,  even  then,  in  my  tender  infancy,  in  my  helpless  and 
wretched  state.  Thou  hast  had  compassion  upon  me.  Oh,  the 
covenant  care,  the  unparalleled  kindness,  of  my  heavenly  Father  ! 
Let  me  take  the  account  from  His  own  lips  : — "  When  I  j^assed  by 
thee,  and  saw  thee  polluted  in  thine  own  blood,  I  said  unto  thee, 
when  thou  wast  in  thy  blood,  Live  ;  yea,  I  said  unto  thee,  when 

thou  wast  in  thy  blood.  Live Now,  when  I  passed  by  thee, 

and  looked  upon  thee,  behold,  thy  time  was  the  time  of  love ;  and 
I  spread  my  skirt  over  thee,  and  covered  thy  nakedness :  yea,  I 
sware  unto  thee,  and  entered  into  a  covenant,  saitli  the  Lord  God, 
and  thou  becamest  mme.  Then  washed  I  thee  with  water,"  (Ezek. 
xvi.  6,  8,  9.)  Astonishing  favour !  And  though  I  have  not  come 
up  to  my  privileges,  and  "  have  not  remembered  the  days  of  my 
youth,  but  have  fretted  the  Lord  in  all  these  things,  and  despised 
the  oath  in  breaking  the  covenant,"  He  still  adds,  "  Nevertheless, 
I  will  remember  my  covenant  with  thee  in  the  days  of  thy  youth, 
and  I  will  establish  unto  thee  an  everlasting  covenant.  Then  thou 
shalt  remember  thy  ways  and  be  ashamed And  I  will  esta- 
blish my  covenant  with  thee  ;  and  thou  shalt  know  that  I  am  the 
Lord :  that  thou  mayest  remember,  and  be  confounded,  and  never 
open  thy  mouth  any  more  because  of  thy  shame,  when  I  am 
pacified  toward  thee  for  all  that  thou  hast  done,  saith  the  Lord 
God,"  (Ezek.  xvi.  60-63.) 

One  well  observes  : — "  The  saints  are  many  times  fain  to  ap- 
peal from  conditional  promises  and  comforts  to  absolute — viz.,  the 
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freeness  of  justifying  and  renewing  grace  in  the  respective  declara- 
tions and  otiers  of  them  ;  upon  the  same  reason  may  they  have 
recourse  to  infant  baptism — the  most  lively  representation  and 
obsignation  of  both  these.  This,  therefore,  being  their  refuge,  if 
God's  seal  add,  as  it  doth  undoubtedly  to  us,  any  certainty  to  His 
word ;  then,  surely,  for  such  persons  to  reflect  upon  the  seed  of 
baptism  administered  to  them  in  infancy  must  needs  fo7^tif>/  them 
in  that  refuge.  I  now  treat,  not  of  considerations  prevailing  with 
God,  but  considerations  working  upon  us  ;  not  such  as  further 
Him  in  point  of  faithfulness,  but  such  as  further  us  in  point  of 
faith.  Now  such  things  may  be  of  precious  use  to  us,  as  are  not 
of  a  like  influence  upon  God.  All  the  arguments  we  urge  in  prayer 
do  not  at  all  move  God,  but  only  fortify  onr  faith  to  dejDend  upon 
Him.  So  here,  though  God  have  a  like  reason  in  Himself  to  move 
Him  to  take  care  of  a  soul  that  became  one  of  His  family  but 
yesterday,  as  of  one  that  hath  been  in  His  family  forty  years  or 
upwards,  yet  it  must  needs  be  a  more  rational  encouragement  to  us 
to  depend  upon  Him,  now  that  we  have  been  related  so  long  to 
Him,  than  it  would  be  to  have  begun  a  relation  but  yesterday."  * 
This  early  relation  was  a  peculiar  encouragement  to  David's  faith, 
when  he  said,  "  Thou  art  he  that  took  me  out  of  the  womb  ;  thou 
didst  make  me  hope  when  I  was  upon  my  mother's  breasts.  I  was 
cast  upon  thee  from  the  womb  :  thou  art  my  God  from  my  mother's 
belly.  Be  not  far  from  me,  for  trouble  is  near  ;  for  there  is  none 
to  help,"  (Ps.  xxii.  9-11.)  "Though  every  one  that  is  a  child  of 
a  believer  had  formerly,  and  still  hath,  a  covenant  right  to  God 
before  circumcision  and  bajDtism  ;  and  so  every  such  person,  cir- 
cumcised or  uncircumcised,  baptized  or  unbaptized,  at  least  as 
long  as  the  neglect  is  not  his  own  fault,  hath  the  same  plea  which 
we  have  been  speaking  of,  yet  he  hath  it  not  to  urge  with  the 
satne  evidence  and  ground  of  assurance  as  he  that  can  plead  the 
covenant  with  the  seal  hath  :  otherwise  it  must  needs  follow,  that 
the  sacraments  add  nothing  at  all  to  the  covenant  in  point  of  cer- 
tainty and  evidence;  which  I  think  no  sober  Christian  will  affirm." i* 
§  11.  Second,  Was  I  baptized  in  infancy?  Then  I  have  an 
additional  incentive  to  gratitude.  How  highly  have  I  been 
honoured,  how  greatly  benefited !  For  from  that  early  period 
has  the  pardon  of  sin,  free  salvation,  eternal  life,  with  every  new- 
covenant  blessing,  been  sealed  to  me.     Had  every  circumcised 

*  Ford's  Dialogue,  ut  supra,  pp.  39,  40,  43.  f  Ibid.,  p.  49. 
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Israelite,  when  grown  up,  special  cause  of  gratitude  for  the  par- 
ticular circumstance  of  infant  circumcision  ?  So  have  I  for  my 
infant  baptism.  What  a  visible  relation  was  then  constituted 
between  me  and  God  in  Christ  !  Was  I  then  incapable  of  under- 
standing the  nature  and  force  of  the  obligations  under  which  I  was 
laid  ?  So  was  a  circumcised  infant  ;  but  the  obligation  was  firm 
notwithstanding.  He  became  from  that  time  forth  additionally 
hound,  in  duty  and  in  gratitude,  to  the  Lord.  0  my  soul,  art  thou 
ever  disposed  to  undervalue  this  privilege  ?  Blush  at  thy  ingra- 
titude. If  to  be  dedicated  to  God  in  baptism  when  an  infant 
was  not  a  privilege,  what  was  ?  I  may  safely  challenge  ingratitude 
itself  to  shew  that  any  benefit  greater  than  this  was  or  could  be 
ever  conferred  upon  me  by  my  parents.  When  my  ungrateful 
heart  is  ready  to  say,  What  jwofit  is  there  in  infant  baptism  ? 
let  it  again  reflect,  What  profit  is  there  in  adult  baptism  which  is 
not  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  former  ?  I  say  it  again — 
to  be  baptized  when  an  infant  is  the  greatest  external  privilege  of 
which  infancy  is  capable.  And  if  at  any  time  this  is  questioned, 
let  me  inquire  what  is  a  greater  ?  If  a  greater  there  is,  let  it  be 
produced,  and  it  shall  suffice.  If  not,  let  deserved  gratitude  glow 
in  my  breast  for  the  distinguishing  favour.  I  was  then  added  to 
the  Church,  that  I  might  be  saved.  I  was  then  constituted  a 
visible  member  of  Christ,  that  /  might  he  conformed  to  Him.  I 
was  then  put  in  the  way  I  should  go,  that,  when  grown  up,  / 
might  not  depart  from  it.  I  was  then  visibly  engrafted  into 
Christ,  that  I  might  bring  forth  much  fruit,  and  thus  be  found 
His  approved  disciple.  Are  not  these  high  privileges  ?  And 
especially  when  I  consider  that  there  was  in  me  nothing  meri- 
torious to  demand,  nothing  amiable  to  solicit  these  privileges. 
This  time  of  my  espousals  was,  indeed,  a  time  of  unmerited, 
unsolicited  love.  From  a  state  of  distance  I  was  brought  7iea7\ 
From  a  stranger  I  was  made  a  "  fellow-citizen  with  the  saints, 
and  of  the  household  of  God ; "  not  less  so  than  any  circumcised 
Israelite.  All  these  privileges — let  me  not  forget  that — are  of  the 
nature  of  means.  May  I  therefore  not  only  cultivate  a  grateful 
spirit  at  the  remembrance  of  all  Thy  benefits,  0  Lord  my  God, 
but  also  be  careful  to  express  my  gratitude  by  a  proper  use  of 
these  beneficial  means,  that  I  may  apprehend  that  for  Avhich  I  was 
apprehended  of  Christ  Jesus  ! 

§  1 2.  Third,  Was  I  baptized  in  infancy  ?     Surely,  then,  my 
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luiscomiiigs,  transgressions,  and  backslidings,  are  levelled  at  a 
circumstance  of  Divine  goodness  that  makes  the  call  to  7'epent- 
ance  much  louder.  "  The  goodness  of  God  leadeth  to  rej)entance." 
Every  cord  of  obligation  that  is  broken  enhances  guilt.  The  sins 
of  a  person  greatly  privileged  are  crying  sins.  Every  time,  and  in 
every  instance,  that  I  have  acted  unworthy  of  my  baptism,  I  have 
been  guilty  of  breaking  a  cord  of  Divine  kindness  ;  so  far  have  I 
shaken  off  the  yoke,  the  easy  yoke  of  Christ,  from  ray  neck. 

Now,  that  infant  baptism  has  the  advantage  oyqv  adult  hsi^thm 
in  promoting  repentance,  or  godly  sorrow  for  sin,  I  think  appears 
from  the  following  extracts  on  the  subject : — "  When  God  aggra- 
vates the  sin  of  His  people  Israel  (Ezek.  xvi.)  under  the  similitude 
of  a  child  taken  into  His  special  care  from  the  very  womb,  He  lays 
a  sufficient  ground  for  the  deducing  of  this  conclusion  :  That  for 
any  person  or  people,  so  related  to  God  from  infancy,  as  He  there 
expresseth,  to  depart  from  God  by  sinning  against  Him,  is  a  very 
great  aggravation  of  sin.  Suppose  God,  therefore,  pleading  against 
any  sinner  of  the  Jews'  nation  in  the  strain  of  that  chapter,  and 
you  will  see  it  yield  as  great  aggravations  of  personal  sins  as 
national: — 'Thou,  in  the  day  in  which  thou  wast  born,  wast 
naked,  and  in  thy  blood,  utterly  naked  and  destitute  of  original 
righteousness,  and  defiled  with  the  stain  and  guilt  of  original  sin, 
an  object  of  loathing  and  abhorrence  to  a  pure  and  holy  God  as  I 
am ;  yet  when  I  passed  by  thee,  and  saw  thee  polluted  in  thine 
own  blood,  I  said  unto  thee,  when  thou  wast  in  thy  blood,  Live ; 
yea,  I  said  unto  thee,  when  thou  wast  in  thy  blood,  Live.  When 
I  passed  by  thee  and  looked  upon  thee,  behold,  (and  wonder  at 
my  goodness  therein,)  thy  time  (even  that  time)  was  a  time  of  love, 
and  I  spread  my  skirt  over  thee,  and  covered  thy  nakedness ;  yea, 
I  sware  to  thee,  in  circumcision,  and  entered  into  covenant  with 
thee,  saith  the  Lord,  and  thou  becaraest  mine,  and  I  washed  thee 
with  water,  &c.,  and  bred  thee  at  my  cost,  under  my  ordinances, 
from  that  day ;  yet  hast  thou  forgotten  all  this  kindness,  and  re- 
belled against  me.'  Alter  the  word  circumcision  into  baptism, 
and  make  the  ap^jlication  to  yourself,  and  then  see  whether  it  doth 
not  afford  a  cutting  aggravation  of  sin.  Anabajitism  yields  no 
such  aggravation  of  sin,  for  it  allows  no  man  any  special  relation 
to  God,  no  covenant,  no  engaging  ordinance,  no  i^eculiar  covenant 
mercy,  till  actual  faith,  i.  e.,  till  years  of  discretion."* 

*  Ford's  Dialogue,  ut  supra,  pp.  49-51. 
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Another  "  ground  of  humiliation  from  infant  baptism  is  from 
the  consideration  of  the  ajwstasy  that,  npon  that  account,  is  in  the 
bowels  of  every  such  person's  sin  as  was  then  admitted  into  cove- 
nant with  God.  And  methinks  I  may  to  very  good  purpose  write 
bitter  things  against  sins  of  youth  upon  this  ground.  Ah,  wretch ! 
did  God  enter  thee  in  His  school,  nay,  admit  thee  into  His  family 
from  a  child  ?  did  He  in  much  mercy  make  thee  a  covenanter  with 
Himself?  And  yet,  for  all  this,  thou  hast  no  sooner  been  able  to 
speak  or  go,  but  thou  hast  spoken  lies  against  Him,  and  gone 
astray  from  Him.  Yea,  since  thou  hast  been  capable  of  under- 
standing thy  way,  thou  hast,  contrary  to  the  duty  of  thy  natural 
allegiance,  entered  into  a  contrary  covenant  and  confederacy  with 
the  devil  and  death,  and  thine  own  lusts,  and  maintained  a  war 
with  this  God  with  abundance  of  youthful  heat  and  activity.  0 
sinner!  remember  from  whence  thou  art  fallen,  and  repent,  and 
renew  thy  covenant  with  God,  before,  by  more  riveted  and  aggra- 
vated apostasies,  thou  provoke  Him  to  deal  with  thee  as  thou  hast 
dealt  with  Him.  Luther  tells  us  a  story  of  a  virgin  tliat  was  wont 
to  resist  temptations  with  this  answer — Baptizata  sum,  '  I  am 
baptized,  Satan,  and  being  washed,  shall  I  with  the  sow  wallow  in 
the  mire  again?"  I  confess  this  is  a  prevalent  caution  from  the 
general  consideration  of  baptism ;  but  I  am  much  mistaken  if  it 
conclude  not  more  forcibly  when  strengthened  with  this  special 
circumstance  of  the  time  of  the  administration  which  we  are  now 
handling.  Thus  : — '  Shall  I  sin  against  an  ancient  friend,  mine 
and  ray  father's  God  ?  Shall  I  sell  the  inheritance  of  my  fathers  ? 
(1  Kings  xxi.  8,  4  ;)  forsake  my  father's  Friend?  (Pro v.  xxvii.  10.) 
Shall  I  now  forsake  my  Master  in  whose  house  I  was  born,  and 
admitted  to  the  privileges,  of  His  family  as  soon  as  I  was  born  ? 
Shall  I  now  be  reconciled  to  sin,  to  which  I  was  a  sworn  enemy 
from  my  mother's  breast  ?  God  did  me  the  greatest  (external) 
kindness  I  was  capable  of  in  my  infancy,  and  what  wrong  hath 
He  done  me  since  that  time,  that  I  should  now  entertain  a  motion 
of  unfaithfulness  to  Him  ? '  '  God  hath  been  my  Master  these 
fourscore  years,'  said  old  Polycarpus,  '  and  He  hath  all  this  while 
done  me  no  hurt,  and  shall  I  forsake  Him  now  ? '  Surely  all  the 
arrows  in  the  quiver  of  Anabaptism  will  not  pierce  so  deep  into 
the  heart  of  a  temptation  as  this  will."* 

"Can  I  do  otherwise  than  melt  into  tears  of  godly  sorrow," 
*  Ford's  Dialogue,  ut  sujira,  pp.  51,  52,  54,  55. 
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says  tlie  pious  Mr  Henry,  "  when  I  reflect  that  I  was  baptized  in 
infancy  ?  For  if  so,  then,  by  sin  I  have  ill  requited  God's  early 
Mndness  to  me.  I  have  offended  my  God,  and  the  God  of  my 
fathers,  who,  upon  my  fathers'  account,  dealt  so  favourably  with 
me.  It  is  often  mentioned  as  an  aggravation  of  sin,  that  it  is 
against  the  God  of  our  fathers:  thus  2  Chron.  vii.  22,  'Because 
they  have  forsaken  the  God  of  their  fathers.'  So  2  Chron.  xxviii.  6. 
Loved  when  a  child,  and  yet  revolting,  and  dealing  treacher- 
ously !  When  we  were  polluted  and  exposed,  then  regarded,  pitied, 
taken  up,  washed,  adorned,  taken  into  covenant,  adopted  into  a 
good  family ;  and  was  not  that  a  time  of  love — love  sealed,  love 
insured,  preventing  love,  unmerited  love  ?  What !  and  yet  despise 
such  rich  love,  spurn  at  such  bowels !  Do  ye  thus  requite  the 
Lord  ?  Is  this  thy  kindness  to  thy  friend  ?  How  should  we 
charge  this  home  upon  our  souls  in  our  repentance,  and  blush  for 
our  ingratitude  ?  Nourished,  and  brought  up,  and  yet  rebelling  ! 
Born  in  His  house,  brought  up  in  His  family,  brought  betimes 
under  His  law,  and  yet  shaking  off  the  yoke,  and  bursting  the 
bonds!  Did  God  take  me  into  covenant  with  Hhnself  when  I 
was  a  child,  and  look  upon  me  ever  since  as  a  covenanter ;  and 
yet  no  sooner  have  I  been  able  to  go,  than  I  have  gone  from  Him  ; 
to  sjjeak,  than  I  have  spoken  to  His  dishonour?  Those  who  are 
not  baptized  till  years  of  discretion  have  no  such  considerations  to 
humble  them  for  the  sinful  vanities  of  childhood  and  youth  as 
they  have  who  were  baptized  in  their  infancy.  Let  this,  therefore, 
break  our  heart  for  the  sins  of  our  youth."  * 

§  13.  Fourth,  Was  I  baptized  in  infancy'^  Then  I  have  a 
superadded  inducement  to  dedicate  myself  to  the  Lord.  I  was 
dedicated  by  my  parents,  and  by  Thy  ministering  servant.  Lord, 
and  now  I  would  testify  my  approbation  of  what  they  did  on  my 
behalf,  by  giving  up  myself,  which  is  my  reasonable  service,  to 
Thee  as  my  Lord  and  my  God.  So  far  am  I  from  questioning 
the  natural  right  of  my  parents  over  me,  or  the  propriety  of  their 
giving  up  that  right  to  Thee,  as  the  God  of  grace,  that  I  bless 
Thy  name  for  giving  them  the  opportunity  and  inclination  so  to 
do.  I  would  be  thankful  that  a  minister  was  applied  to  on  the 
occasion, — that  he  complied, — that  what  was  thus  done  on  earth 
was  confirmed  in  heaven, — that  my  lot  was  cast  among  Christians, 
to  whom  are  committed  the  oracles  of  God, — and  that  my  unprofit- 

*  Treatise  on  Baptism,  p.  197-199;  or,  p.  1188,  as  above. 
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able  life  is  tlius  prolonged.  What  method  shall  I  adopt  to  express 
my  grateful  feelings ?  "I  will  take  the  cup  of  salvation,  and  call 
npon  the  name  of  the  Lord."  I  will  pay  my  obligations  to  the 
most  High,  by  the  aids  of  His  grace,  in  the  best  manner  I  am 
able.  0  Lord  my  God,  "  I  bless  Thee  for  my  creation,  preserva- 
tion, and  all  the  blessings  of  this  life ;  but  above  all,  for  Thine 
inestimable  love  in  the  redemption  of  our  world  by  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;  for  the  means  of  grace,"  and  particularly  my  infant 
baptism,  by  which  I  was  dedicated  to  Thy  mercy,  protection,  and 
service,  "  and  for  the  hope  of  glory.  And  I  beseech  Thee  give  me 
that  due  sense  of  all  Thy  mercies,"  and  especially  that  holy  ordi- 
nance whereby  I  was  initiated  as  a  member  of  Thy  Church,  "  that 
my  heart  may  be  unfeignedly  thankful ;  and  that  I  may  shew 
forth  Thy  praise,  not  only  with  my  lips,  but  in  my  life,  by  giving 
up  myself  to  Thy  service,  and  by  walking  before  Thee  in  holiness 
and  righteousness  all  my  days,  through  Jesus  Christ  my  Lord." 

§14.  Fifth,  Was  I  baptized  in  infancy  ?  AVliat  an  additional 
obligation  and  motive  to  cultivate  universal  holiness !  Shall  I 
embrace  and  cherish  now,  what  was  so  long  ago  and  ever  since 
prohibited  ?  Shall  I  not  "  renounce  tlie  devil  and  all  his  works, 
the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world,  and  all  the  sinful 
lusts  of  the  flesh,"  seeing  these  things  are  contrary  to  the  order, 
peace,  and  harmony  of  the  house  in  which  I  was  brought  up? 
Have  I  from  a  child  borne  the  name  of  Christ  ?  Is  not  this  a 
great  honour?  Let  me,  then,  detest  everything  which  has  the 
least  tendency  to  discredit  so  honourable  a  connexion.  Having 
been  brought  up  in  the  house  of  God,  shall  I  forget  that  holiness 
becometh  it  for  ever  ?  Having  been  brought  up  in  a  palace,  the 
Church  of  the  living  God,  which  He  hath  built  for  the  house  of 
His  kingdom,  by  the  might  of  His  unrivalled'  power,  and  for  the 
honour  of  His  glorious  majesty ;  and  shall  I  embrace  dunghills  ? 
Was  I  pointed  out  by  name,  while  an  infant,  as  an  intended  ser- 
vant of  the  King  of  glory ;  and  shall  I  now  rest  satisfied  with  a 
state  of  bondage  to  sin  and  Satan  ?  Was  I  then,  so  betimes,  called 
to  holiness ;  and  shall  I  continue  still  under  this  destructive  vas- 
salage? Was  I,  when  a  helpless  infant,  guilty  and  polluted, 
adopted  by  my  heavenly  Father,  to  the  intent  that  sin  might  not 
have  dominion  over  me ;  that  I  might  be  in  the  way  of  holiness 
and  happiness ;  and  shall  not  this  be  a  motive  for  me  to  perfect 
holiness  in  the  fear  of  God? 
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"Is  Israel  a  servant?  is  he  a  home-born  slave?  why  is  he 
siDoiled?"  Am  I  a  child,  brought  up  in  God's  house;  why  then 
am  I  so  destitute  of  holiness  ?  Where  is  the  robe  of  righteousness, 
the  garment  of  salvation,  and  the  beauty  of  holiness  ?  This  is  the 
proper  dress  of  the  family.  Whence  came  I,  then,  to  be  "  wretched, 
and  miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind,  and  naked  V  This  is  not  the 
fault  of  my  heavenly  Father,  and  His  house  is  well-furnished  with 
every  needful  supply.  0  my  soul,  "  hast  thou  not  procured  this 
unto  thyself,  in  that  thou  hast  forsaken  the  Lord  thy  God,  when 
he  led  thee  by  the  way  ?  Thine  own  wickedness  shall  correct  thee, 
and  thy  backslidings  shall  rejDrove  thee :  know  therefore  and  see 
that  it  is  an  evil  thing  and  bitter,  that  thou  hast  forsaken  the  Lord 
thy  God,  and  that  my  fear  is  not  in  thee,  saith  the  Lord  God  of 
hosts.  For  of  old  time  I  have  broken  thy  yoke,  and  burst  thy 
bands.  I  had  planted  thee  a  noble  vine,  wholly  a  right  seed : 
how  then  art  thou  turned  into  the  degenerate  plant  of  a  strange 
vine  unto  me  ?  saith  the  Lord  ?  How  canst  thou  say,  I  am  not  pol- 
luted ?  .  .  .  ,  Wilt  thou  not  from  this  time  cry  unto  me.  My  Father, 
thou  art  the  guide  of  my  youth  ?  Turn,  0  backsliding  children, 
saith  the  Lord,  for  I  am  married  unto  you.^'  Turn,  0  my  soul, 
from  the  forbidden  and  dangerous  paths  of  sin,  to  the  King's  high 
road  of  holiness ;  and  the  rather  because  there  thou  ha.st  been 
placed,  and  oughtest  to  have  walked,  from  the  beginning.  Return, 
0  prodigal,  to  the  holy  rules  and  precious  privileges  of  thy  Father's 
house ;  and  the  rather  because  it  is  the  house  of  thy  infancy. 
The  holy  God  is  the  God  of  thy  infancy ;  the  Holy  Saviour  is  the 
Saviour  of  thy  infancy ;  the  holy  Church  is  the  house  of  thy 
infancy ;  the  holy  angels  are  the  guards  of  thy  infancy ;  and  thy 
holy  baptism  was  a  solemn  and  express  entrance  on  all  these  holy 
relations  and  connexions.  Wherefore,  let  holiness  to  the  Lord  be 
my  motto,  resulting  from  my  baptism ;  and  let  the  consideration 
of  my  infant  baptism  give  it  a  peculiar  emphasis  and  powerful 
influence  on  my  mind. 

§  15.  Sixth,  Was  I  privileged  with  Christian  baptism  in  my 
infancy  ?  Than  let  me  improve  my  privilege  for  more  exemplary 
diligence.  "As  we  are  Christians,  we  have  not  only  temptations 
to  be  resisted,  and  sins  to  be  avoided,  but  work  to  be  done ;  great 
and  necessary  work,  for  God,  and  our  souls,  and  eternity.  Now 
nothing  can  more  quicken  us  to  that  work  than  a  lively  sense  of 
our  relation  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  His  servants  :  '  Truly  I 
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am  thy  servant,'  (Ps.  cxvi.  16.)  To  uiaintaiu  that  sense,  and  to 
excite  us  to  an  answerable  diligence  in  our  duty,  we  should  fre- 
quently consider  our  baptism  ;  especially  our  infant  baptism 

Our  baptism,  as  administered  in  infancy,  doth  very  much  strengthen 
the  engagement ;  and  may  help  to  quicken  our  dulness,  and  put 

us  forward,  when  we  begin  to  loiter If  our  ensaaements  to 

Him  had  been  only  the  result  of  our  own  choice,  we  might  have 
been  tempted  to  think  that  a  recantation  would  dissolve  the 
obligation  ;  but  we  are  the  Lord's  by  a  former  dedication."  God 
is  our  kind  master  : — "  Kind  indeed,  who  would  take  us  into  His 
family,  and  admit  us  to  the  protection,  provision,  and  privileges  of 
His  family,  when  we  were  incapable  of  doing  Him  any  actual 
service.  Being  now  grown  up,  this  consideration  should  quicken 
us  to  a  double  diligence :  that  we  may  redeem  the  time  lost  when 
we  were  children,  and  make  some  grateful  returns  to  our  generous 
Master  for  the  early  tokens  of  His  good-will.  'When  Israel  was 
a  child,  then  I  loved  him,'  (Hos.  xi.  1  ;)  and  shall  not  we  then 
study  what  we  shall  render  for  that  love?"*  How  long  have  I 
been  in  my  Divine  Master's  house  and  service,  and  yet  how  little 
have  I  improved  my  invaluable  jDrivileges,  and  how  imperfectly 
discharged  incumbent  duty  I  INIay  the  quantity  of  time  lost  make 
me  the  more  careful  of  the  remainder.  May  the  consideration  of 
the  length  of  road  which  I  have  travelled  in  departing  from  God, 
make  me  the  more  diligent  now  I  am  brought  back  to  the  King's 
highway. 

§  16.  (Third,)  The  baptism  of  infants  may  afford  us,  considered 
as  PAEENTS,  many  devout  and  profitable  reflections.  Am  I  a 
parent  ?  Then  let  me  improve  baptism  :  to  increase  ray  thankful- 
ness to  God,  for  admitting  my  children  to  partake  of  it  with  my- 
self,— to  testify  my  desire  of  benefiting  my  children, — to  influence 
my  prayers  for  them, — to  assist  me  in  promoting  their  salvation, 
their  knowledge  of  that  gospel  which  baptism  seals,  their  faith  and 
repentance,  holiness  and  happiness, — to  inculcate  on  them  Chris- 
tian tempers,  relative  duties,  and  a  conversation  becoming  the 
gospel  of  Christ. 

§  17.  First,  Is  my  child  admitted  to  baptism?  Then  let  me 
improve  the  happy  occasion  to  increase  my  thankfulness  to  God, 
Is  the  Lord  a  covenant  God,  through  a  ]\Iediator,  to  any  of  the 
children  of  men  ?     This  is  a  subject  of  pleasing  wonder.     But  is 

*  Henry's  Treatise  ou  Baptism,  pp.  ISO,  191.  192;  or,  pp.  1186,  1187,  as  above. 
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He  a  covenant  God  to  me  ?  This  calls  for  my  warmest  returns  of 
faith,  love,  and  thanksgiving.  Faith  in  the  covenant  promise,  love 
to  the  Divine  Promiser,  and  thanksgiving  for  the  invaluable  con- 
tents. Yet  this  wonderful  condescension,  great  as  it  is,  does  not 
express  the  whole  of  the  Divine  liberality.  My  covenant  God  is 
also  the  God  of  my  children :  "  I  will  be  a  God  to  thee  and  to  thy 
seed."  "  I  will  be  a  God  to  thee,"  says  Jehovah.  "  Wonder  at 
His  condescending  goodness.  Whence  is  this  to  me,  a  worthless 
worm  of  the  earth !  so  mean,  so  vile,  and  yet  taken  into  covenant 
with  God  !  interested  in  the  Lord  of  glory.  His  attributes,  His 
promises !  '  Who  am  I,  0  Lord  God  V  (2  Sam.  vii.  1 8.)  That 
God  should  take  any  notice  of  me,  should  shew  me  any  token  for 
good,  is  wonderful,  considering  how  undeserving,  how  ill-deserving 
I  am  ;  but  that  He  should  communicate  His  favours  in  a  covenant 
way,  interpose  Himself  for  security,  make  Himself  a  debtor  to  His 
own  truth,  is  such  a  j)aradox  of  love,  as  challengeth  everlasting 
wonder  and  praise.  .  .  .  Let  this  be  the  burden  of  every  song  of 
praise,  '  To  perform  the  mercy  promised,  and  to  remember  his  holy 
covenant.'  (Luke  i.  72.)"*  The  same  infallible  lips  further  add, 
"  I  will  be  a  God  to  thi/  seed."  Were  these  words  written  for  the 
sake  of  the  Jewish  Church  only,  or  for  the  Christian  Church  also  ? 
Doubtless  for  the  Christian  Church,  and  for  the  Christian  parent 
also.  How  can  I  avoid  being  thankful  for  the  Divine  grant,  as  ex- 
tending to  my  child  with  myself  ?  I  cannot  help  regarding  what 
is  a  privilege  to  this,  as  matter  of  thankful  praise  from  me  on  its 
behalf.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  for  my  child  is  a  part  of  myself, 
not  only  in  the  estimation  of  a  fond  parent,  but  by  the  laws  of 
God  and  men ;  by  the  concurrent  suffrage  of  nature  and  of  nations. 
Excellent  are  the  following  remarks  of  Mr  Henry,  for  the  tran- 
scribing of  which  there  needs  no  apology  to  the  reader : — "  Much 
of  the  mercy  of  having  children  lies  in  this,  that  we  have  them  to 
devote  to  God  ;  not  only  a  seed  to  be  accounted  to  us,  but  '  to  be 
accounted  to  the  Lord  for  a  generation,'  (Ps.  xxii.  30  ;)  not  only 
to  honour  us,  and  to  bear  up  our  names,  but  to  honour  God,  and 
to  bear  up  His  name  in  the  world.  What  is  an  estate  or  office 
good  for,  but  to  glorify  God  with  it,  and  that  we  may  have  some- 
thing to  lay  out  and  use  for  His  honour  ?  Bless  God  that  He  hath 
not  only  given  you  a  child,  but  that  He  hath  invited  and  encour- 
.aged  you  to  give  it  to  Him  again,  and  is  pleased  to  accept  of  it. 

*  Henry '.s  Treatise  on  Baptism,  pp.  133,  234;  or,  p.  1105,  as  above. 
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Be  thankful  that  you  have  a  child  admitted,  from  its  birth,  into 
the  bosom  of  the  Church,  and  under  the  wing  of  the  Divine 
IMajesty.  Hannah  had  been  long  barren,  and  it  was  her  great 
grief ;  at  length  God  gave  her  a  Samuel ;  but  it  doth  not  appear 
that  his  birth  was  so  much  the  matter  of  her  praise,  as  his  dedica- 
tion to  the  Lord.  When  she  had  brouglit  him,  in  his  infancy,  to 
the  tabernacle,  then  it  was  that  slie  said,  '  My  soul  rejoiceth  in  the 
Lord,'  (1  Sara.  i.  28,  ii.  1.)  You  have  more  reason  to  be  thankful 
that  you  have  a  child  born  to  inherit  the  privileges  of  the  covenant, 
than  if  you  had  a  child  born  to  inherit  the  largest  estate."  "  Bless 
God  that  He  hath  erected  His  tabernacle  and  sanctuary  in  the  midst 
of  us  ;  and  hath  not  left  Himself  without  witness,  nor  us  without 
the  means  of  grace  and  salvation.  He  hath  not  dealt  so  with 
many  other  nations,  (they  and  theirs  are  afar  off;)  and  should 
not  this  make  us  very  thankful  ? "  "  Kightly  understand  the  nature 
and  intention  of  the  ordinance,  and  you  will  say  with  wonder  and 
praise,  *  This  is  no  other  than  the  house  of  God,  and  the  gate  of 
heaven  :  this  gate  of  the  Lord  into  which  the  righteous  shall  enter.' 
Enter  into  it  therefore  with  thanksgiving,  and  into  His  courts  with 
praise."  "  Your  children  are  polluted,  but  bless  God  that  there 
is  a  fountain  opened,  not  only  for  the  house  of  David,  but  for  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  (Zech.  xiii.  L)  Draw  water,  therefore, 
with  joy  out  of  these  luells  of  salvation.  Rejoice  that  there  is  such 
a  covenant,  which  you  can,  through  grace,  lay  any  claim  to.  The 
expressions  of  joy  and  rejoicing  at  the  baptism  of  a  child,  should 
be  turned  into  this  channel ;  and  should  terminate  in  God,  and  in 
the  new  covenant."* 

Is  my  child  baptized  ?  Oh,  what  shall  I  render  to  the  Lord  for 
the  seal  of  His  covenant  to  me  and  mine  ?  To  us  are  given,  to  iis 
are  sealed,  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises.  "  The  hearts 
of  parents,  in  that  action,  should  be  affected,"  one  observes,  "  with 
abundance  of  joy  and  comfort ;  looking  upon  that  day  as  a  day  of 
their  children's  espousals  to  Jesus  Christ ;  and,  by  consequence,  a 
day  that  should  be  more  joyful  to  a  godly  parent  than  the  day  of 
their  marriage  to  the  best  earthly  matches  that  can  possibly  be 
desired.  If  a  parent  should  live  to  see  all  his  children  well  mar- 
ried, he  would  say,  and  well  he  might,  (as  to  the  outward  condition  of 
his  posterity,)  '  What  a  happy  man  am  I  that  have  lived  long  enough 
to  see  all  my  children  so  well  disjiosed  of  ! '     But  I  tell  all  parents 

*  Treatise  on  Baptism,  pp.  235,  236,  238;  or,  pp.  11!>5,  1190.  a.s  above. 
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that  fear  God,  that  the  days  in  whicli  their  children  are  baptized 
are  far  joyfnller  days  tlian  the  days  of  their  marriage  (if  it  might 
so  come  to  pass)  to  so  many  of  the  most  potent  and  mighty  princes 
in  the  world.  And  thou  that  hast  seen  all  thy  children  baptized, 
hast  lived  long  enough  to  see  them  ten  thousand  times  better  be- 
stowed. Thou  hast  espoused  them  to  Christ,  and  He  hath  made 
them  a  jointure  beyond  the  abilities  of  all  the  monarchs  in  the  world ; 
and  therefore  write  down  the  days  of  your  children's  baptism  as 
their  wedding-days ;  and  as  often  as  you  have  occasion  to  remem- 
ber them,  remember  it  is  your  duty  to  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  and 
bless  Him  on  that  account."* 

§  18.  Second,  As  a  parent,  let  me  use  and  improve  the  Chris- 
tian ordinance  of  baptism,  to  testify  my  desire  of  benefiting  my 
infant  child.  I  would  consider  baptism  in  the  light  of  a  benefit 
conferred,  rather  than  that  of  a  dutg  performed.  To  think  other- 
wise would  lead  me  to  a  radical  mistake.  Nor  should  I  consider 
the  baptism  of  an  adult  in  any  other  light.  The  baptism  even  of 
such,  properly  considered,  is  a  privilege  received,  not  a  debt  dis- 
charged. It  is  our  duty  to  receive  a  gift,  only  in  an  indirect 
sense ;  but  it  is  directly  our  j^'i^ivilege.  It  would  be  the  duty  of 
my  child,  were  he  adult,  to  receive  any  advantageous  offer  re- 
motely, but  his  privilege,  in  the  most  direct  sense  :  consequently, 
baptism,  which  in  its  proper  nature  is,  demonstrably,  a  blessing  or 
benefit,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  duty  of  the  subject  of  it  directly, 
but  remotely.  For,  as  he  may  be  benefited  by  an  estate  or  legacy, 
without  any  supposition  of  dutiful  compliance,  because  such  an 
act  of  benefiting  has  no  immediate  concern  with  duty  ;  in  like 
manner,  he  may  be  benefited  by  baptism,  as  a  Divine  grant.  And 
yet  the  very  same  thing  which  in  its  own  nature  is  a  beneficial 
grant,  be  it  what  it  may,  does  not  require  of  an  infant  any  dutiful 
compliance,  but  of  an  adult  does  require  it.  Which  shews  that 
compliance  or  submission,  in  reference  to  a  beneficial  grant,  is  but 
a  mere  accident  of  the  subject,  but  not  an  essential  qualification; 
but  still,  when  any,  who  have  a  liberty  and  right  of  choosing,  em- 
brace what  is  in  itself  beneficial,  they  act  dutifully,  and  vice  versa. 
Thus  it  was,  for  instance,  with  respect  to  circumcision. 

If  the  direct  notion  of  baptism  be  that  of  a  benefit  granted 
by  Jehovah  to  me  and  mine,  like  the  precious  promise  it  seals,  it 
clearly  follows,  that  their  want  of  understanding  and  voluntary 
*  Ford's  Dialogue,  ut  supra,  part  ii.,  p.  92. 
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acceptance  is  no  just  bar  to  its  application.  Wherefore,  how  can 
I  discharge  the  duty  of  a  parent,  who  impartially  consults  the 
welfare  of  his  child,  if  I  withhold  from  it  what  is  divinely 
bequeathed  to  it  in  common  with  myself  ?  I  am  desired  to  con- 
sult the  good  of  my  children,  by  bringing  them  up  in  "  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord;"  this  shews  that  the  means  of  this 
nurture  and  admonition,  the  rules  of  Christian  discipline  and 
instruction,  the  sacred  oracles,  are  intended  for  their  use.  How, 
then,  can  I,  in  justice  to  my  trust,  appropriate  to  them  the  contents 
of  the  instrument  sealed,  but  withhold  from  them,  without  any 
forfeiture  on  their  part,  the  seal,  of  which  they  are  as  capable  as 
myself?  Does  God  ever  say.  Baptism  is  not  to  your  infant  chil- 
dren though  the  i^romise  is  to  them  ?  If  He  does  not  tear  off  tlie 
seal  from  His  ivill  concerning  them,  nor  requires  me  to  do  it,  why 
should  I  do  it  ?  Instead  of  putting  my  fancy  to  the  rack  for  some 
excepting  clause,  whereby  they  may  be  deprived  of  the  baittismal 
benefit,  let  me  thankfully  acknowledge  the  loving-kindness  of  the 
Lord  in  putting  such  a  painful  discovery  out  of  my  power,  and 
even  out  of  the  power  of  all  those  who  most  zealously  attempt  it. 
Let  me  not  be  ashamed  to  do  this  act  of  kindness  to  my  child,  even 
in  the  great  congregation,  if  thought  most  convenient.  God  is  not 
ashamed  to  be  called  its  God;  Christ  is  not  ashamed  to  say, 
"  Sutler  it  to  come,  or  to  be  brought  to  me,  and  forbid  it  not ;"  and 
shall  I  be  ashamed  or  backward  to  own  that  honourable  relation, 
that  advantageous  approach  ?  Is  Christ  willing  to  take  it  as  a 
lamb  to  His  fold,  a  member  to  His  Church  ;  and  shall  I,  to  whom 
it  is  a  second-self,  of  whoni-it  is,  as  it  were,  a  part, — shall  I  alone 
negative  the  gracious  motion  1  I  cannot,  and,  without  an  authority 
which  I  have  not  discovered,  I  will  not :  but  will  say,  encouraged 
by  so  many  rational,  scriptural,  irresistible  motives,  before  the 
world,  before  the  Church,  and  in  the  presence  of  professed  op- 
posers — "Behold,  Lord,  here  I  am,  and  the  child,  or  children,  Thou 
hast  graciously  given  me.  What  Thou  grantcst  to  my  otlspring,  I 
desire  as  a  faithful  steward  not  to  deprive  them  of,  but  faithfully 
and  cheerfully  to  appropriate  for  the  intended  use." 

§  19.  Third,  Am  I  i\\Q  parent  of  a  baptized  child,  or  children? 
How  should  their  visible  relation  to  Christ  and  His  Church  influ- 
ence my  prayers  for  them  !  Though  morally  polluted,  yet  rela- 
tively they  are  not  unclean,  but  holy.  According  to  the  will  of 
Christ,  I  have  given  up  my  natural  right  in  them,  and  over  them, 
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to  the  God  of  grace.  They  are  dedicated  to  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit,  that  they  may  be  in  every  respect  wliat  Christianity  requires 
them  to  be.  They  are  such  as  the  Lord  my  God  hath  called ;  and 
their  calling  is  a  high  and  holy  calling.  May  I  command  nothing, 
require  nothing,  endure  nothing,  and  do  nothing,  unworthy  of  such 
a  relation  and  holy  calling !  Lord,  teach  and  assist  me  to  bring 
them  up  as  Christians,  in  Thy  nurture  and  admonition.  They 
having  been  discipled  and  baptized,  may  I  be  found  diligent  and 
successful  in  "  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  Thou 
hast  commanded  us  ! "  Oh,  what  j^recious  promises  are  soaled  to 
them !  May  they  have  an  early  and  saving  acquaintance  with 
these  promises !  Oh  that  they  may  speedily  know  the  things 
freely  given  them  of  our  covenant  God !  May  no  backwardness 
or  neglect  on  my  part  keep  them  in  ignorance  of  the  things  sealed 
to  them,  or  foster  a  criminal  indifi'erence  !  Various  and  important 
are  the  blessings  and  obligations  exhibited  in  baptism,  as  we  have 
seen,  (Chap.  11,  §  15-2L)  Oh  that  every  one  of  these  blessings 
were  actually  possessed,  and  every  obligation,  according  to  their 
capacities,  were  discharged,  by  my  dear  children  ! 

Mighty  Saviour !  I  would  make  my  supplication  unto  Thee,  in 
behalf  of  every  child  Thou  hast  graciously  given  me,  with  the  faith 
and  importunity  of  the  woman  of  Canaan  (Matt,  xv.)  in  behalf  of 
her  daughter,  saying.  Have  mercy  on  me,  0  Lord,  thou  Son  of 
David ;  my  child  (this  child  and  the  other)  labours  under  the  guilt, 
pollution,  disease,  and  tyranny  of  sin,  without  Thy  helj).  Lonl, 
help  me.  I  cannot  doubt  of  Thy  jwiver,  nor  while  Thy  word,  Thy 
oath.  Thy  sacred  seal  stand  uncancelled,  can  I  doubt  of  Thy  will- 
ingness to  save  to  the  uttermost  all  that  come  to  Thee.  I  do  not 
ground  my  supplications  on  the  worthiness  of  myself  or  mine,  but 
on  Thy  free  grant  of  covenant  favours.  This  my  faith  would  rest 
upon.  Were  I  to  admit  and  plead  this  free  grant  actually  made  to 
my  children,  and  yet  not  baptize  them,  I  should  be  guilty  of  a 
criminal  solecism  in  my  Christian  professon.  I  should  then  muti- 
late the  gift  of  God,  and  ivithhold  more  than  is  meet,  which  would 
tend  to  impoverish  the  legatees,  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  probably 
my  own  soul.  I  have  therefore  admitted  Thy  covenant  gift  in  its 
full  extent ;  and  received  both  the  in.strument  and  the  seal  in  faith. 
Now,  Lord,  help  me  to  make  them  acquainted  with  their  privi- 
leges and  obligations.  By  Thy  Holy  Spirit  bless  my  endeavours, 
and  command  success.     Are  we  the  objects  of  the  promise,  the 
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rich  blessings  of  the  new  covenant,  and  yet  neither  free,  holy,  nor 
happy,  but  the  reverse?  Surely,  then,  we  are  not  straitened  in 
Christ,  nor  in  His  gospel,  but  we  are  straitened  in  our  own  bowels. 
Oh  that,  for  a  recompence  in  the  same,  we,  as  the  children  of  the 
covenant,  may  be  also  enlarged  !    (2  Cor.  vi.  11-13.) 

Compassionate  Saviour !  I  bring  my  children  unto  Thee,  who 
liast  said,  "  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid 
them  not ;  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God."  Take  them  up  in 
Thy  arms  of  mercy,  and  bless  them.  Thine  they  were.  Thou  gavest 
them  me,  and  hast  made  them  jiartakers  of  the  covenant  means  of 
grace;  oh,  receive  them  under  Thy  special  protection  and  guid- 
ance, make  them  the  subjects  of  the  grace  of  these  means,  which  it 
is  Thy  will  they  should  enjoy  ! 

"  The  sealing  of  the  covenant  in  general,  as  a  token  of  God's 
good- will  to  our  seed,  is  a  sufficient  handle  for  faith  to  take  hold 
on,  in  j^^'ctying  for  our  children.  I  see  not  how  those  parents  can 
with  equal  confidence  pray  for  their  children,  who  deny  them  to  be 
in  covenant,  and  so  set  them  upon  even  ground  with  the  children 
of  infidels."*  No  prayer  for  a  blessing  is  acceptable  but  the 
prayer  oi  faith;  no  blessing  can  be  prayed  for  in  faith  but  what  is 
promised;  to  have  a  promise  is  to  have  a  covenant  grant;  where- 
fore, I  can  consistently  pray  for  my  children  in  faith,  no  further 
than  I  allow  them  an  interest  in  the  gospel  covenant, — that  is  to 
say,  that  the  administration  and  economical  privileges  of  mercy 
appertain  to  them,  and  consequently  baptism  ;  nor  should  any- 
thing be  deemed  a  bar  to  the  enjoyment  of  them,  but  incapability 
or  a  criiuinal  rejection.  But  they  neither  criminally  reject,  nor  are 
incajjable ;  consequently,  the  covenant  and  its  seal  terminate  and 
rest  upon  them,  and  in  warding  off  any  part  of  what  was  thus 
intended  for  their  use,  I  must  be  blame-worthy.  How  can  I  plead 
in  faith  promised  mercy,  while  I  deny  to  them  the  token  of  mercy  ? 
If  baptism,  the  token,  be  not  theirs,  neither  is  promised  mercy 
theirs ;  and  if  the  latter  be  not  theirs,  faith  has  no  foundation  in 
reference  to  their  happiness.  Hidden  counsels  do  not  testify  or 
assert  any  particular  truth  to  me  concerning-  my  child.  Through 
grace,  I  can  think,  with  adoring  complacency,  of  myself  and  mine 
being  in  the  hand  of  a  sovereign  God  ;  but  the  soveimgnty  of  God, 
predestination,  eternal  covenant  interest,  particular  redemption, 
and  the  distinguisliing  application  of  grace,  are  not  the  objects  of 
*  Henry's  Treatise  on  Baptism,  p.  242. 
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i;ospel  faitli,  pr.tperly  and  directly.  As  far  indeed  a.s  tliey  are  tes- 
tified of  in  revelation  as  facts,  which  are  only  fjemral,  so  far,  and 
no  further,  faith  regards  them.  While  unexplained,  and  therefore 
in  the  class  of  secret  things,  they  belong  to  God ;  whereas  the 
things  which  are  revealed,  and  these  only,  belong  to  me  and  my 
children.  The  arcana  of  the  Divine  government  neither  are,  nor 
in  the  nature  of  things  can  be,  either  the  objects  of  my  faith,  or 
the  7'ides  of  my  duti/.  In  short,  they  are  not,  they  cannot  be,  the 
foundation  of  the  prayer  of  faith.  Take  away  the  plea  of  cove- 
nant interest,  and  faith  is  struck  dumb.  Take  away  covenant  pro- 
mises,  and  faith  is  struck  blind.  Take  away  covenant  faithfulness, 
and  faith  has  no  standing.  But,  blessed  be  Thy  name,  0  Lord  my 
God,  my  children's  covenant  interest  is  fouuded  on  Thy  testimony, 
and  remains  indisj^utable,  therefore  I  can  plead  in  faith ;  Thy 
precious  promises  are  directed  to  each  by  name,  as  a  covenantee, 
and  therefore  I  may  vieiu  in  faith  Thy  merciful  designs  towards 
them;  Thy  faithfulness  was  never  knowni  to  fail,  it  cannot  fail, 
and  therefore  the  heirs  of  promise  may  have  strong  consolation, 
faith  having  two  immutable  things  to  stand  upon — the  j^romise 
and  the  oatJi  of  that  God  who  cannot  lie.  Lord,  increase  my 
faith  ;  and  bless  my  children  with  the  saving  knowledge  of  Thy 
covenant  I     Amen. 

§  20.  Fourth,  Am  I  the  parent  of  baptized  children?  Let  me 
improve  their  baptism  for  their  conversion  and  salvation.  That 
baptism  may  be  considered  as  a  moral  means  of  conversion,  faith, 
and  repentance,  is  evident  hence  :  if  the  gospel  be  so,  baptism  is — 
except  we  maintain  a  self-evident  absurdity,  that  the  heavenly 
charter  has  one  use  and  tendency,  and  the  seal  of  that  charter 
another.  And  with  respect  to  infants,  it  is  as  much  so,  at  least, 
as  any  other  part  of  the  gospel  dispensation  can  be.  If  salvation 
being  come  to  a  house  lays  all  the  members  of  the  family  under 
obligations  of  receiving  that  salvation,  as  they  are  or  become 
capable,  that  exhibited  salvation  may  be  justly  termed  a  means  of 
conversion.  In  like  manner,  the  seal  which  authenticates  that 
salvation  in  the  most  unequivocal  form  must  be  equally  entitled 
to  the  same  if  not  a  superior  rank.  Not  to  say,  that  it  is  matter 
of  fact  that  infant  baptism  has  been  frequently  so  owned.  And, 
indeed,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  unaccountably  strange  if 
otherwise.     If  the  i/is^r?n?ie«^  sealed  be  deserving  of  credit,  or  a 
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means  of  faith,  must  not  the  seal  itself,  the  broad  seal  of  heaven, 
be  considered  in  the  same  light  ?     Here  observe — 

(1.)  Our  children,  as  the  children  of  the  covenant,  and  baptized, 
have  a  peculiar  right  to  the  means  of  conversion.  To  illustrate 
and  confirm  tliis  point,  let  the  following  remarks  be  considered : — 
"  The  oracles  of  God  were  committed  to  the  Jews,  and  this  upon 
the  account  of  circumcision.  They  were  a  people  that  were 
solemnly  and  sacramentally  the  Lord's,  and  God  commits  His 
oracles  to  them.  He  permitted  them  to  others  providentially; 
but  He  committed  them  to  the  Jews  federally,  as  the  law  of  the 
kingdom  He  would  govern  them  by.  They  owed  their  Bible  to 
circumcision.  God's  covenant  was  in  their  flesh,  and  therefore 
God  instructed  them  with  the  instrument  in  which  it  was  drawn 
up.  It  is  clear  that  the  oracles  of  God  (that  pure  law  which,  as 
David  saith,  converts  the  soul,  Ps.  xix.  7)  are  the  p>ortion  of  a 
people  in  covenant  with  God.  Our  infants,  therefore,  being,  ac- 
cording to  our  princii3les,  in  covenant  with  God,  are  entitled  to  the 
Bible,  and  all  the  contents  thereof.  Add  to  this,  the  ministers, 
the  dispensers  of  this  Word,  are,  upon  the  account  of  cliurch-mem- 
hership,  theirs,  with  all  their  gifts,  graces,  and  labours.  Pastors 
and  teachers  are  set  ujd  in  the  Church,  (1  Cor.  xii.  28,)  and  given 
to  them  as  a  peculiar  fruit  of  Christ's  ascension,  (Ejih.  iv.  12.) 
God's  husbandmen  are  set  over  His  own  enclosure.  His  shepherds 
over  His  oivn  flock,  and  His  builders  over  His  oivn  huilding.  If 
any  persons,  therefore,  be  '  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of 
Israel,'  no  members  of  the  Church,  lie  common  with  the  rest  of 
the  world,  shut  out  of  this  enclosure,  be  not  sheep  of  this  fold,  no 
stones  in  this  building, — however  God  may  providentially  extend 
the  benefit  of  His  ministers'  labours  to  such  persons,  yet  they  can 
claim  no  covenant  right  or  title  to  any  spiritual  advantage  from 
them.  But  our  children,  even  from  infancy,  by  our  principles,  are 
entitled  by  a  covenant  right  to  all  those  precious  emoluments  which 
accrue  therefrom.  To  which  I  may  add,  private  means  of  conver- 
sion, to  which  there  are  promises  made.  That  vovOeaia  Kvpiov, 
the  '  nurture  of  the  Lord,'  of  which  the  apostle  speaks,  instruction 
and  correction,  as  ordinances  of  God,  and  all  the  promises  made 
unto  them,  are  not  to  be  extended  beyond  the  Church,  as  to  the 
benefit  that  may  be  expected  from  them. 

"  But  may  not  a  godly  parent  of  an  Anabaptistical  judgment 
obtain  that  blessing  upon  his  labours  in  the  education  of  his  child. 
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whether  his  child  be  [deemed]  in  coveiicant  with  him  or  no,  bap- 
tized or  iinbai^tized  ?  I  deny  not  but  he  nla3^  For  the  mercy  of 
God  to  His  people  is  many  times  larger  than  their  faith  or  prayers. 
80  that  God  may  look  upon  those  children  as  in  covenant  with 
Him,  and  deal  with  them  as  such,  whom  their  parents  deny  Him  a 
[visible]  title  to.  God  may,  and  I  doubt  not  doth  many  times 
remember  the  covenant  which  they  sinfully /o?7jre^;  and  does  them 
good  upon  the  account  thereof,  when  they  7iever  i^lead  it. 

"  But,  can  it  be  supposed  that  ordinances  should  be  so  visibly 
ineffectual  upon  such  numbers  of  those  to  whom  they  and  the 
blessing  of  them  do  peculiarly  belong  ?  No  wonder  at  all  that  it 
sliould  be  so.  The  apostle  answers  this  very  objection,  in  my 
judgment,  in  the  case  of  the  Jew.s,  and  their  ordinances,  Rom.  iii.  3. 
"When  he  had  spoken  concerning  the  peculiar  rir/ht  of  the  Jews  to 
the  oracles  of  God,  (ver.  2,)  he  foresaw  the  objection  that  might 
thence  be  started  :  But  how  came  it  to  pass  that  so  many  of  them 
were  never  the  better  for  them  ?  The  apostle  answers  this  objec- 
tion thus  :  '  What  if  some  did  not  believe  ?  shall  their  unbelief 
make  the  faith  of  God  of  none  effect  ? '  The  privilege  of  the  Jews, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  ordinances,  was  continued  to  the  Church  by 
God's  faith fulnes.s.  So  that  though  divers  of  them  perished  under 
them  through  unbelief,  yet  God's  covenant  in  the  vouchsafement 
of  them  was  entire  and  unbroken  notwithstanding.  In  like  man- 
ner, I  may  say  concerning  the  ckildren  of  PcedobapUsts,  t\ie.\Y  pri- 
vilege in  the  j)eculiar  right  they  have  to  converting  ordinances  is 
not  at  all  impaired  by  the  inefficacy  of  those  ordinances  upon  any, 
or  any  number  of  them.  It  is  their  privilege  to  enjoy  them,  and 
it  will  be  the  aggravation  of  their  guilt  that  they  do  not  improve 
them.  And  although  they  have  a  peculiar  right  to  the  blessing  of 
ordinances,  as  well  as  the  ordinances  themselves,  yet  because  this 
right  is,  as  the  covenant  is  that  derives  it,  external,  it  becomes 
ineffectual  to  many,  through  their  own  neglect  of  seeking  to  God 
in  His  own  way  for  the  obtaining  thereof.  Besides,  to  the  shame 
of  many  of  us  it  may  be  S2)oken,  divers  parents  among  us  do  not 
understand,  and  others,  out  of  dissatisfaction  as  to  their  covenant 
interest,  dare  not,  or  through  sinful  neglect  do  not,  plead  with  God 
for  their  children  [and  with  their  children  for  God]  as  they  have 
sufficient  warrant  to  do. 

"  And  here  I  shall  ask  you  a  question  concerning  promises  of 
conversion :  To  whom,  think  you,  do  such  promises  belong  ?     To 
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those  within  the  Church,  or  those  that  are  luithout  it  ?  An  alien 
from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel  is  also  a  stranger  to  the  cove- 
nants of  promise,  (Eph.  ii.  12,)  and  so  no  promise  of  the  covenant 
belongs  to  any  one  that  is  not  a  church-member.  Be,  then,  your- 
self judge  whether  the  jDrinciples  that  exclude  infants  of  believing 
\i.e.,  Christian]  parents  out  of  covenant  with  God,  and  out  of  aU 
church-relation,  or  those  that  admit  them  to  both,  give  the  more 
comfortable  hopes  of  conversion  to  them.  We  say  that  they  are 
not  only  under  a  providential  capacity  of  conversion,  as  mere 
heathens  are,  but  they  are  under  a  covenant  capacity,  because 
within  that  number  to  whom  the  promises  of  renewing  grace 
belong. 

"  But,  are  there  not  j^romises  of  convetiing  grace  made  to  the 
heathen  world  ?  How,  then,  can  it  be  true  that  promises  of  con- 
verting grace  belong  only  to  church-members  ?  Very  weU ;  ex- 
ce^Dt  you  can  make  it  appear  that  those  scriptures  come  under  the 
p>roper  notion  of  promises  made  to  them  who  are  the  persons  men- 
tioned in  them.  Por  my  part,  I  look  on  them  rather  as  prophecies 
of  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  than  promises ;  or,  if  promises 
at  all,  yet  promises  directed  to  the  Jews  concerning  the  Gentiles. 

"  I  have  something  more  to  say  concerning  the  prayers  of  the 
Church.  Are  the  prayers  of  the  Church  any  means  tending  to 
the  furtherance  of  conversion,  or  no  ?  Yes,  undoubtedly ;  for  if 
the  effectual  prayer  of  one  righteous  man  avail  much,  if  it  be  fer- 
vent, as  James  saith,  surely  the  j)rayers  of  many  righteous  men, 
assembled  in  Christ's  name,  must  needs  be  far  more  prevalent. 
Although  the  Church  pray  for  all  men  according  to  the  command, 
(1  Tim.  ii.  1,)  yet  those  that  are  most  upon  their  hearts  in  their 
prayers  are  those  of  the  same  flock  and  fold  with  themselves. 
Accordingly,  I  make  no  question,  but  that  in  the  inmost  desires 
of  all  true  Christians  the  conversion  of  those  that  are  nearest  re- 
lated, whether  in  natural  or  Christian  bonds,  is  most  passionately 
wished  for ;  and,  by  consequence,  the  little  ones  born  in  the 
Church,  the  hope  of  the  derivation  of  Christ's  kingdom  to  succeed- 
ing generations.  So  that  those  principles  that  will  not  allow  such 
persons  a  standing  in  the  Church,  do  what  they  can  to  disinterest 
them  in  the  very  cream  and  marrow  of  the  whole  Church's 
prayers."* 

On  the  whole,  I  would  observe  concerning  the  external  means 

*  Ford's  Dialogue,  part  ii.,  i^p.  38-49. 
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of  conversion,  that  there  is  a  certain  order  of  means,  divinely  in- 
stituted, whereby  our  desires  and  our  endeavours  ought  to  be 
regulated.  By  a  presumptuous  disregard  of  this  order,  we  are  in 
dauger  of  tempting  God.  For  instance,  if  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen  be  the  subject,  order  requires  that  the  first  step  in  our 
prayers  and  attempts  should  be  that  God,  by  His  2^'>^ovidence, 
would  of)en  an  entrance,  an  effectual  door,  for  His  gospel  to  be 
sent  to  them  in  purity  and  power ;  that  the  Lord  would  convert 
them  by  sending  them  first  the  means  of  conversion.  A  second 
step  in  order  is,  that  a  dispensation  of  mercy  may  be  established 
among  them ;  that  they  may  be  brought  into  a  church-state,  and 
have  the  ministration  of  the  word  and  ordinances  as  a  people.  A 
third  gradation  which  divinely-instituted  order  requires  is,  that 
we  desire  the  grace  of  the  means  may  be  communicated,  and  that 
souls  may  be  converted  to  God,  made  to  receive  Christ,  justified 
and  sanctified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of 
our  God.  This  order  is  beautifully  described  by  St  Paul : — "  Who- 
soever shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved.  How 
then  shall  they  call  on  him  in  whom  they  have  not  believed  ?  and 
how  shall  they  believe  in  him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  ?  and 
how  shall  they  hear  without  a  2)^'6(^iGher  ?■  and  how  shall  they 
preach  except  they  be  sent?"  (Rom.  x.  13-15.)  He  does  not,  I 
apprehend,  argue  the  absolute  impossibility  of  salvation  to  any  but 
in  this  exact  mode,  but  he  shews  which  is  the  appointed  ])lan  of 
means  which  we  are  to  regard.  In  like  manner,  if  the  conversion 
of  our  children  be  the  subject,  order  requires  that  we  should  first 
desire  and  use  our  influence  in  bringing  them  into  a  church-state. 
They  are  bom  under  a  dispensation  of  grace  ;  in  that  respect  they 
are  not  unclean,  but  holy;  nothing  but  our  avowed  rejection  of 
Christianity  can  deprive  them  of  that  privilege.  But  none  can  be 
deemed  of  the  visible  Church  regularly  without  initiation  by  bajj- 
tism.  This  is  the  instituted  porch  to  the  temple  of  means.  To 
desire  and  make  use  of  subsequent  means,  while  that  which  is  ini- 
tiatory is  not  used,  is  irregidar  and  presumptuous.  A  second 
step  in  the  Divine  plan  is,  that  I  should  seek  from  the  God  of 
means  a  blessing  in  their  use :  the  conversion  of  my  children  as 
partakers  of  the  means,  and  not  without  them.  For  me  to  desire 
grace  for  my  child  for  conversion,  and  yet  deny  him  any  of  the 
means  of  grace  of  which  he  is  a  capable  subject,  is  unscriptural, 
disorderly,  and  preposterous.     As,  therefore,  I  desire  his  conver- 
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sio7},  let  me  observe  the  order  of  means  leading  thereto  ;  and  oh 
that  I  may  never  be  found  remiss,  while  using  the  means,  in  seek- 
ing their  end  !  And  that  the  important  end  of  conversion  may  be 
regularly  sought,  and  is  j^eculiarly  favoured  by  infant  haptisni, 
will  further  appear,  if  we  observe — 

§  21.  (2.)  That  the  practice  of  baptizing  infants  {coit  jmr!)  may 
furnish  a  parent  with  many  convincing  considerations  and  argu- 
ments, in  pleading  with  his  child  with  a  view  to  his  conversion, 
which  otherwise  he  could  not  so  well  urge. 

"  My  dear  child,"  may  he  say,  "  thou  art  a  sinner  from  thy  birth, 
guilty  and  polluted.  This  thy  baptism  teaches.  In  baptism,  God 
shews  and  testifies  that  He  will  forgive  sins  ;  and  this  is  one  reason 
why  thou  hast  been  baptized,  because  thou  art  a  sinner,  standing 
in  need  of  spiritual  washing.  Thou  art  not  to  think  that  the  water 
of  baptism  takes  away  sin,  that  is,  pardons  and  makes  thee  jDure  in 
soul ;  no,  no,  it  only  shews  thee  plainly  that  thou  luantest  this 
pardon  and  purity ;  and  it  also  shews,  that  God  is  merciful  and 
willing  to  give  thee  every  good  thing  in  this  life  and  in  the  world 
to  come,  on  thy  coming  to  Him.  He  says  in  His  luord,  that  He 
will  give  grace  and  glory, — that  those  who  seek  Him  early,  that  is, 
when  young  as  thou  art,  shall  find  Him ;  and  Christ  says  He  will 
in  nowise  cast  out  any  poor  sinner  that  cometli  to  Him.  But  thy 
baptism  shews  still  more  plainly  that  thou  art  guilty,  and  that 
God  is  merciful ;  that  thou  art  impure,  that  is,  unfit  to  go  to  heaven, 
but  that  God  is  willing,  on  thy  coming  to  Him,  to  cleanse  thee 
and  to  make  thee  meet  for  heaven.  My  dear  child,  learn  this,  and 
strive  to  understand  it  without  delay.  If  thou  diest  without  re- 
jDcntance — how  shall  I  speak  it  ? — thou  must  j^erish  for  ever.  No 
one  goes  to  heaven  without  pardon,  and  thou  must  not  expect  to  go 
there  without  repentance.  And,  oh,  remember  that  not  only  the 
Bible,  the  Sabbaths,  the  sermons,  the  prayers,  and  the  advices  thou 
hast  from  me  and  others,  will  rise  up  against  thee,  if  thou  con- 
tinuest  impenitent,  but  also  thy  baptism,  in  the  day  of  judgment. 

"  Observe  again,  my  dear  child  ;  though  you  go  with  me  to  wor- 
ship the  great  and  good  God,  to  His  house  of  prayer  on  the  Lord's 
day, — and  though  you  are  always  present  at  our  family  devotion, 
— though  you  never  take  the  holy  name  of  God  in  vain,  as  many 
naughty  children  do,  nor  do  of  a  Sabbath-day  as  they  do  ;  yet  this 
is  not  enough  to  give  you  a  title  to  heaven.     This  is  very  good  in 
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its  place ;  as  also  to  honour  your  iDarents,  to  behave  properly  to 
your  superiors,  school-mates,  and  all  people.  '  To  order  yourself 
lowly  and  reverently  to  all  your  betters  ;  to  hurt  nobody  in  word 
or  deed ;  to  be  true  and  just  in  all  your  dealings ;  to  bear  no 
malice  nor  hatred  in  your  heart ;  to  keep  your  hands  from  pick- 
ing and  stealing ;  and  your  tongue  from  evil-speaking,  lying,  and 
slandering/  These  things,  I  say,  are  very  right.  But  the  best  of 
men  do  them  very  imperfectly ;  and  except  we  have  a  better  title 
to  heaven  than  thi.s,  we  can  by  no  means  be  saved.  Now,  observe, 
because  we  could  not  keep  God's  holy  law  perfectly.  He  sent  His 
Son,  Jesus  Christ,  into  the  world  to  keep  it  perfectly  in  our  stead, 
that  by  our  believing  in  Him  we  should  not  perish,  but  have  ever- 
lasting life.  This  your  baptism  teaches  ;  for  St  Paul  says,  that  to 
be  baptized  into  Christ,  signifies  to  put  on  Christ, — that  is,  that- 
He  is  our  worthiness,  our  perfection,  our  righteousness.  This  is 
one  of  those  very  important  truths  that  your  baptism  testifies  and 
seals.  Oh,  then,  my  dear  child,  bring  thy  poor,  perishing  self  to 
Jesus  Cln-ist !  He  will  not  put  thee  off,  for  He  has  declared  He 
won't.  He  went  through  every  state,  from  infancy  to  manhood  ; 
and  having  been  a  child  Himself  when  in  the  world.  He  receives 
children.  Oh  the  happiness  He  has  to  give  !  He  will  not  only 
keep  thee  from  hell,  but  at  death  take  thee  to  heaven.  He  alone 
can  make  thee  truly  good ;  I  cannot.  Nobody  on  earth  can.  But 
Jesus  Christ,  being  Himself  divinely  good  and  gracious,  can  make  us 
good ;  yes,  He  can  and  will  make  thee  so,  on  coming  to  Him  with 
all  thy  heart.  This  thou  mayest  be  as  sure  of  as  that  thou  art  bap- 
tized. For  baj)tism  according  to  the  will  of  Christ  is  a  seal  for  con- 
firmation. You  know,  my  dear,  that  what  an  honest  man  confirms 
by  sealing  it,  he  wUl  stand  by.  Much  more  so  will  our  gracious 
Lord  and  Saviour.  Sensible  of  thy  sinful  and  helpless  condition, 
with  the  assistance  of  Divine  grace,  and  with  a  contrite  heart,  pray 
unto  this  merciful  Redeemer  in  some  such  words  as  these  : — '  0 
Lord  God,  who  alone  canst  save  me  from  sin  and  the  wrath  to 
come,  accept  the  prayers  and  the  cries  of  a  helpless  child.'  No  one 
on  eartli  or  in  heaven  but  Thyself,  0  Lord  most  merciful,  can  help 
me.  1  am  destroyed  by  sin,  the  sin  of  my  heart  especially,  but 
my  help  is  from  Thee.  Accept  me  in  Christ,  whose  nature  and 
life  were  perfectly  holy,  and  who  is  made  wisdom,  righteousness, 
sanctification,  and  redemption,  to  all  Thy  children.     Oh  that  as  I 
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liave  been  baptized  with  water,  I  maj^  also  be  baptized  with  the 
Holy  Ghost !  And  as  this  was  signified  and  sealed  by  my  bap- 
tism, grant  it  me,  0  Lord  God,  for  Christ's  sake.     Amen. 

§  22.  Fifth,  Am  I  the  parent  of  baptized  children  ?  Then  let 
me  improve  their  baptism,  for  the  purpose  of  inculcating  upon 
them  Christian  tempers.  Let  me  remind  them,  that  to  answer 
the  great  ends  of  our  baptism  is  the  same  as  to  be  true  Chris- 
tians;  to  have  that  mind  which  was  in  Christ  Jesus,  a  disin- 
terested, humble,  loving,  and  liberal  disposition  ;  to  live  and  walk 
as  He  would  have  them,  by  faith  and  not  by  sense.  Baptism,  like 
Christianity  itself,  points  them  to'  a  jienitent  frame  of  mind ;  to  a 
resolute  oi^position,  by  grace,  to  youthful  lusts  and  the  whole 
body  of  sin  ;  to  heavenly-mindedness  and  firm  attachment  to 
Christ.     (See  Chap.  U.,  ^§  18-21.) 

§  23.  Sixth,  As  a  parent  let  me  improve  the  baptism  of  my 
children  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  in  them  a  due  regard  to 
relative  duties.  As  their  baptism  introduces  them  into  a  state  of 
neiu  relationship,  it  requires  answerable  duties.  As  Isaptized  ones, 
as  Christians  in  name  and  calling,  let  me  often  remind  them  of  the 
apostolic  exhortations,  which  are  often  founded  on  the  same  con- 
sideration. Let  them  be  exhorted  to  be  meek  and  peaceabfe,  and 
even  to  follow  peace  with  all  men,  as  well  as  holiness  ;  to  do  good  to 
all  as  they  have  opportunity,  and  e.specially  the  most  serious  and 
deserving.  And  oh,  with  the  bowels  of  a  parent,  with  the  integ- 
rity, watchfulness,  concern,  and  impartiality  of  a  Christian,  let  me 
look  diligently,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  "  lest  any  of  them  fail  of  the 
grace  of  God,  lest  any  root  of  bitterness,  springing  up,  breed 
trouble  and  defile  others  ; "  lest  there  be  any  revengeful  Cain,  im- 
modest Ham,  profane  Esau,  or  proud  Absalom.  And  let  me  en- 
force all  duties,  and  especially  relative  ones,  from  the  apostle 
Paul's  grand  consideration,  (Heb.  xii.  22-25  :) — That,  in  visibility 
and  covenant-relation,  "they  are  come  unto  mount  Sion,  and  unto 
the  city  of  the  living  God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  to  an  in- 
numerable company  of  angels,  to  the  general  assemhly  and  church 
of  the  first-boni,  which  are  written  in  heaven,  and  to  God  the 
Judge  of  all,  and  to  [the  same  r/eneral  relation  with]  the  spirits 
of  just  men  made  perfect,  and  to  Jesus  the  Mediator  of  the  new 
covenant,  and  to  the  blood  of  sprinkling,  that  speaketh  better 
things  than  the  blood  of  Abel."  In  a  word,  may  I  improve  their 
bapti-sm  to  jji-omote  a  conversation  becoming  the  gospel  of  Christ. 
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i^  24.  (Fourth,)  Am  I  a  minister  of  the  gcspel  ?  How  .should 
I  dread  the  thought  of  witliJiolding  water  from  tho.se  whom  Christ 
owns  as  the  subjects  of  His  kingdom  ;  how  7'eady  to  benefit  those 
who  are  so  capable  and  suitable  subjects  of  such  a  benefit ;  with 
what  solemnity  discharge  this  branch  of  ministerial  commission  ; 
with  what  closeness,  iilainness,  and  fidelity,  address,  on  this  occa- 
sion, the  parents  of  the  baptized  child  ;  how,  in  improving  infant 
baptism,  concur  with  parents,  for  the  aforementioned  purposes,  in 
private  and  public  ! 

§  25.  First,  How  should  I  dread  the  thought  of  withholding 
water  from  those  whom  Christ  owns  as  the  subjects  of  His  king- 
dom !  Let  me  remember,  that  Christ  severely  rebuked  His  di.s- 
ciples  for  their  keeping  of  little  children  from  being  brotir/ht  to 
Him.  Are  they  not  as  cajxihle  of  the  main  end  of  baptism  as  the 
Jewish  infants  were  of  the  princijjal  design  of  circumcision  ?  Do 
they  not  answer  the  scriptural  requisition  of  necessary  qualifica- 
tions, such  as  are  perfectly  suitable  to  the  nature  and  design  of 
Christian  baptism  ?  If  so,  I  am  not  guiltless  while  I  keep  out  of 
Christ's  fold,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  those  whom  He  is  willing  to  re- 
ceive as  the  lambs  of  His  visible  flock.* 

§  26.  Second,  How  ready  should  I  be  to  benefit  those  who  are 
thus  qualified,  by  cheerfully  obeying  the  call  to  bajjtize  them ! 
When  I  receive  a  child  into  the  visible  Church,  I  am  not  only  exe- 
cuting the  will  and  pleasure  of  Christ,  but  imitating  His  tender 
compassion  towards  children,  whom  He  ever  treated  as  church- 
members.  What  readiness  should  I  discover  in  gathering  the 
lambs  with  my  arms,  in  bringing  them  to  the  arms  of  my  Saviour, 
and  their  Saviour,  who  has  promised  to  carry  them  in  His  bosom  ! 
Delightful  task  !  not  only  "  to  rear  the  tender  mind,  and  teach  the 
young  idea  how  to  .shoot,"  but  also  to  enter  the  infant  mind  into 
the  school  of  Him  who  can  qualify  the  youngest  child  that  breathes 
for  heavenly  and  sublime  enjoyments  !  Pleasing  thought !  that 
every  time  I  baptize  a  child,  I  am  adding  to  the  numl)er  of  Christ's 
visible  subjects,  many  of  whom,  no   doubt,   are   taken   to   His 

*  "  Some  pious  persons  professedly  declare  that  they  dare  not  baptize  an  infant 
upon  a  dogmatical  faith  in  the  parents,  and  I  cann  it  but  profess  that,  being  fairly 
called  to  it,  I  sliould  tremltle  at  the  gnilt  of  refusing  it.  I  should  as  soon  be  brought 
to  strip  them  of  their  houses,  or  inhentaucc.%  devolved  ui)ou  them  from  such 
parents,  to  take  the  l)read  out  of  their  mouths,  as  to  debar  them  of  this  their 
birlh-privUcf/e." — Mr  Thomas  Blake,  in  a  Preface  to  Dr  Ford's  Dxuloyue  concernivj 
the  Practical  Use  of  Infant  Baptism. 
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licavenly  kingdom,  where  alone  they  can  have  an  opi-)ortunity  of 
acknowledging  the  mercy  and  faithfulness  of  their  covenant  God, 
and  the  compassionate  care  of  their  Divine  Shepherd.  And  if 
many  of  them,  growing  np,  will  probably  despise  their  birthright, 
like  i^rofaue  Esau  ;  or  betray  (in  a  sense)  their  Lord  and  Master, 
like  ungrateful  Judas ;  or  at  least  wound  Him  in  the  bouse  of  His 
friends  by  their  disobedience ;  yet  some,  I  may  cheerfully  hoije, 
will  be  spared,  and  graciously  disposed,  to  speak  of  the  goodness 
of  their  heavenly  Friend  and  Lord  in  the  land  of  the  living. 

§  27.  Third,  Am  I  as  a  gospel  minister  called  to  baptize  in- 
fants ?  ^Yith  what  concern  and  solemnity  ought  I  to  discharge 
this  branch  of  my  ministerial  commission  !  They  are  no  less  the 
j)urchase  of  my  Saviour's  blood  than  adults.  His  behaviour,  in 
taking  up  infants  in  His  arms  to  bless  them,  was  marked  with 
solemnity  and  holy  reverence,  no  less  than  in  preaching  the  gospel, 
or  even  raising  the  dead.  They  are  no  less  the  objects  of  the 
Father's  everlasting  love,  or  the  subjects  of  His  merciful  dispensa- 
tions than  adults.  The  life  and  liberty,  the  misery  and  happiness, 
the  loss  or  gain,  the  privileges  and  the  reverse,  of  the  infant  part 
of  mankind,  are  not  less  momentous  than  those  of  the  adult,  by 
the  laws  of  heaven  and  earth.  Why  should  not  the  Christian 
divine,  as  well  as  the  civil  magistrate,  the  lawyer  or  the  judge, 
espouse  the  cause  and  transact  the  interesting  business  of  infants 
with  equal  concern  and  solemnity  as  those  of  adults  ?  Where  the 
temporal  welfare  of  a  child  is  concerned,  men  do  not  say,  "  It  is 
but  the  life  or  death,  the  property  or  privilege  of  an  infant,  there- 
fore it  is  no  matter  how  the  business  is  done."  Wherefore  let  me 
regard  the  covenant  privileges  of  infants  as  truly  important,  and 
their  baptismal  dedication  to  God,  who  condescends  to  be  present, 
sealing  to  them  His  deed  of  gift,  a  solemn  service. 

§  28.  Fourth,  Am  I  called  to  officiate,  on  such  an  occasion,  as 
a  minister  ?  With  what  closeness,  plainness,  and  fidelity,  should 
I  address  the  spectators  of  the  ordinance  in  general,  old  and 
young,  and  the  parents  of  the  baptized  child  in  particular  !  What 
an  opportunity  is  here  afforded  me  of  making  a  practical  use  of 
the  scriptural  and  interesting  doctrines  of  original  sin, — covenant 
mercy  through  Christ, — justifying,  regenerating,  and  cleansing 
grace, — our  absolute  need  of  Christ,  and  the  Holy  Spirit's  influ- 
ence,— the  privilege  of  adoption  into  the  family  of  the  great  and 
gracious   God, — every   covenant-blessing   therein    exhibited,   and 
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every  obligation  thence  resulting  !  What  a  favourable  opportunity 
of  exliorting  the  j^arents  to  bring  them  up  for  God,  in  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord, — to  pray  for  them,  and  devote  them 
to  Him  constantly, — to  provide  for  their  welfare,  not  only  their 
temporal  but  also  their  eternal  welfare,  as  God,  even  their  God, 
evidently  has  provided,  by  His  providence  and  covenant, — to  im- 
prove, in  behalf  of  their  children,  as  well  as  for  themselves,  those 
means  of  grace  to  which  baptism  is  an  instituted  and  explicit  in- 
troduction,— to  stand  prepared  to  resign  them,  if  soon  called  for 
by  death,  without  repining, — to  consider  themselves  as  under- 
teachers  in  the  school  of  Christ,  whose  pupils  are  their  own  chil- 
dren,— to  watch  over  them  and  study  their  proficiency,  that  they 
may  be  qualified  betimes  for  the  higher  class  of  congregational 
fellowship. 

§  29.  Fifth,  As  a  Christian  minister,  let  me  embrace  favourable 
opportunities  to  concur  with  the  parents  of  bajDtized  children  in 
improving  their  baptism,  in  public  and  private.  And  is  there  not 
a  pressing  call  to  this  on  account  of  the  great  ignorance  of  many 
Christian  parents  resj^ecting  the  very  nature  and  design,  blessings 
and  obligations  of  this  Christian  rite  ?  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  were  it  rightly  understood,  few  or  none  would  part  with  it 
from  a  conscientious  scrujile ;  or  make  so  little  use  of  it  as  a 
moral  means  of  promoting  real  Christianity.  Are  not  Chris- 
tian families  and  societies  in  as  great  danger  of  losing  sight  of  the 
true  end  of  baptism,  as  Jewish  ones  were  in  regard  of  circumcision 
and  other  external  rites  ?  Let  me  therefore  endeavour  to  inform 
the  judgments,  and  direct  the  pious  efforts  of  all  as  I  have  oppor- 
tunity, and  especially  those  heads  of  families  with  whom  I  am 
connected  that  require  most  assistance. 

§  30.  {Fifth)  As  a  spectatoe  of  infant  baptism,  let  me  not 
mock,  lest  my  bands  be  made  strong,  but  rather  admire  the  Divine 
goodness  towards  infants, — cordially  assent  to  the  solemn  obliga- 
tions my  own  (if  the  subject  of  it)  has  laid  me  under, — regard  the 
occasion  as  a  solemn  and  seasonable  memento, — wonder  at  the 
conduct  of  such  as  tear  off  the  seal  from  the  Divine  charter, — 
consider  how  blessed  those  are  who  partake  of  the  things  signified. 

§  31.  First,  Let  me  beware  of  all  appearance  of  irreverence, 
indecency,  and  much  more  of  mockery.  "Now  therefore,  be  ye 
not  mockers,"  saith  the  Lord  God  of  hosts,  "lest  your  bands  be 
made  strong,"  (Isa.  xxviii.  22.)     None  but  fools  can  be  guilty  of 
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such  things.  Nor  is  the  caution  useless,  seeing  it  is  foretold  that 
the  pi'ofessors  of  the  last  times  should  he  mockers,  (Jude  18.) 
Such  need  no  other  evidence  of  their  being  the  children  of  the 
hond-ivoman.  (See  Gen.  xxi.  9,  10.)  "Whispering,  and  laughing, 
and  other  irreverences  of  behaviour,  at  this  ordinance,  are  a  provo- 
cation to  God,  an  affront  to  the  institution,  a  disturbance  to  others, 
and  a  bad  sign  of  a  vain  and  carnal  mind."* 

§  32.  Second,  Let  me  admire  the  Divine  goodness  towards 
infants.  How  illustriously  do  the  sovereignty  of  His  love,  the 
freeness  of  His  grace,  the  all-sufficiency  of  the  Redeemer's 
righteousness  without  ivorks,  appear  in  the  baptism  of  infants  ! 
What  can  they  bring  to  Christ  for  acceptance  ?  and  yet  they  are 
received.  How  helpless,  and  yet  accepted !  What  an  emblem  is 
this  child  of  weakness,  want,  and  unworthiness !  and  yet  Divine 
goodness  does  not  overlook,  nay,  the  arms  of  mercy  embrace  it. 
How  is  human  merit  for  ever  discountenanced !  For  greater  love 
and  compassion  does  Jesus  possess  towards  that  tender  babe  than 
its  joyous  and  fond  parents. 

§  33.  Third,  Am  I  a  spectator  of  this  rite,  so  expressive  of 
human  indigence  and  Divine  bounty  ?  so  striking  a  disj)lay  of  the 
creature's  absolute  dependence  and  high  privilege  ?  Let  me  cor- 
dially assent  to  the  important  benefits  and  solemn  obligations 
which  my  own  (if  the  favoured  subject  of  it)  has  laid  me  under. 
Whether  I  assent  or  no,  the  vows  of  God  are  upon  me.  God's 
just  requisitions  are  more  binding  than  all  the  vows  in  the  world 
beside. 

§  34.  Fourth,  Am  I  a  spectator  of  this  ordinance  ?  How 
should  every  such  occasion  be  a  solemn  and  seasonable  memento 
respecting  human  unworthiness  and  sovereign  grace !  0  my  soul, 
what  hast  thou  to  boast  of?  Remember  the  rock  from  whence 
thou  wert  hewn  :  how  humbling  the  thought  of  thy  original !  No 
sooner  did  I  breathe  the  vital  air,  than  "  the  seeds  of  sin  sprung 
up  for  death."  Naturally  helpless,  (more  so  than  most  animals,) 
and  morally  defiled,  is  the  most  distinguished  of  mortals.  Royal 
blood  is  contaminated  with  sin ;  all  the  care  and  attendance  of  a 
palace  have  no  tendency  to  remove  the  guilt  and  pollution  even  of 
its  infant  inhabitant.  But,  oh  the  benignity  and  rich  grace  of  that 
God  whose  mercy  beams  forth  not  less  on  the  poor  cottage  than 
the  sumptuous  palace  !     "  Who  is  like  unto  the  Lord  our  God, 

*  Henry's  Treatise  on  Bai^tisni,  \\.  263. 
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who  dwelleth  on  liigli,  who  huaiiileth  himself  to  behold  the  things 
that  are  in  heaven,  and  in  the  earth  !  He  raiseth  up  the  poor  out 
of  the  dust,  and  lifteth  the  needy  out  of  the  dunghill ;  that  he  may 
set  him  with  princes,  even  the  princes  of  his  people.  He  maketh 
the  barien  woman  to  keep  house,  and  to  be  a  joyful  mother  of 
children.     Praise  ye  the  Lord,"  (Ps.  cxiii.  5-9.) 

In  beholding  that  infant,  let  me  be  reminded  how  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  to  be  received.  As  a  //-ee  gift  bestowed  on  the  unde- 
serviiig.  If  ever  I  be  admitted  into  the  kingdom  of  glory,  I  must 
enter  first  into  the  kingdom  of  grace.  And  as  the  subject  of  grace 
I  am  passive  in  the  hand  of  mercy.  How  just  and  holy  the  requi- 
sitions of  the  Supreme  Governor ;  and  yet  how  beholden  to  the 
sovereignty  of  grace  if  received  to  celestial  bliss  !  Let  me  not  be 
ignorant  or  forgetful  of  this  mystery,  "  lest  I  be  wise  in  my  own 
conceit."  "  0  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  God  !  How  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his 
ways  "  of  mercy  "  past  finding  out !  Who  hath  first  given  to  him, 
and  it  shall  be  recompensed  to  him  again  ?  For  of  him,  through 
him,  and  to  him,  are  all  things :  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever. 
Amen,"  (Rom.  xi.  83-36.) 

§  35.  Fifth,  How  do  they  mutilate  the  design  of  Christianity 
who  tear  off  the  seal  from  the  Divine  charter !  What !  do  any 
begrudge  to  their  children  and  posterity  the  external  evidences 
with  which  Christianity  is  recommended  ?  God  condescends  to 
confirm  His  charter  with  His  seal,  as  an  additional  evidence  to 
every  subject  of  His  kingdom,  that  He  is  and  will  be  true  and 
faithful  to  His  word  of  promise ;  as  a  perpetual  motive  and  en- 
couragement to  turn  to  God  and  live.  Let  me,  therefore,  never, 
without  a  Divine  injunction,  imitate  a  conduct  which  mutilates 
the  motives  to  faith,  to  repentance,  to  happiness  in  a  covenant 
God  ;  as  that  which  denies  baptism  to  children  does.  Are  the 
following  words,  in  reference  to  this  conduct,  too  strong  ? — "  If 
any  should  set  upon  a  design  to  undo  all  that  by  commission  from 
Christ  in  many  nations  of  the  world  is  happily  done,  there  could 
not,  I  believe,  a  more  ready  way  than  this  be  found  to  effect  it ; 
though  those  that  take  it  in  hand  are  far  from  any  such  design  in 
it."  *  On  the  contrary,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  following 
words  of  Dr  Owen,  concerning  a  weekly  day  of  holy  rest  (mutatis 
mutandis)  may  be  fitly  applied  to  the  practice  of  infant  baptism : — ■ 
*  Blake's  Preface  to  Dr  Ford',?  Dialogue. 
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"  Amongst*  all  the  outward  means  of  conveying  to  the  present 
generation  that  religion  which  was  at  first  taught  and  delivered 
unto  men  by  Jesus  Christ  and  His  apostles,  there  hath  been  none 
more  effectual  than  the  catholic  uninterrupted  observation  of  such 
a  "  rite.^ 

^  36.  Sixth,  How  blessed  are  those  who  participate  of  the 
things  signified  by  this  ordinance !  They  are  born,  not  only  of 
2vater,  but  also  of  the  Spirit.  They  are  justified  freely  by  grace, 
and  purified  by  the  blood  of  Christ.  They  have  the  washing  of 
regeneration,  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  covenant  of 
grace,  not  only  in  its  external  administration,  but  in  its  internal 
efficacy,  has  found  them  out,  and  made  them  the  favoured  recijji- 
ents  of  the  subjective  love  of  the  Father,  grace  of  the  Son,  and 
fellowship  of  the  Spirit.  To  have  the  light  of  gospel  day,  and 
glorious  truths  exhibited  to  view.,  must  needs  be  inestimable  privi- 
leges ;  but  to  receive  from  the  same  beneficent,  everlasting  Source 
of  good,  eyes  to  behold,  ears  to  hear,  hands  to  receive,  and  a  heart 
to  improve  these  blessings,  how  inconceivably  great  the  privilege  ! 
0  Lord,  "what  is  man  that  thou  art  thus  mindful  of  him?  and 
the  son  of  man  that  thou  thus  visitest  him?"  How  desirable, 
then,  the  Baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  !  Oh  that  I  may  be 
found  the  happy,  happy  subject  of  it,  according  to  the  promise, 
"  He  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost !  "  May  I  constantly 
breathe  after  this  blessing,  until  the  apostolic  jjrayer  be  answered 
in  me,  (Eph.  iii.  16-19,)  "That  he  would  grant  me,"  and  all  His 
children,  "according  to  the  riches  of  his  glory,  to  be  strengthened 
with  might  by  his  Spirit  in  the  inner  man ;  that  Christ  may  dwell 
in  my  heart  by  faith  ;  that  I,  being  rooted  and  grounded  in  love," 
— love  to  God  who  first  loved  me,  and  the  unfeigned  love  of  the 
brethren,  as  well  as  unlimited  benevolence  to  all  mankind — "  may 
be  able  to  comprehend  with  all  saints  what  is  the  breadth,  and 
length,  and  depth  and  height ;  and  to  know  the  love  of  Christ, 
which  passeth  knowledge,  that  I  might  be  filled  with  all  the 
FULNESS  OF  GoD."     Amen. 

§  37.  Thus  have  we  attempted  to  shew — (Chap.  I.)  That  the 
notion  of  Mr  B.  and  other  Antipaedobaptists  concerning  positive 
institutions  and  inferential  reasoning,  when  applied  to, the  ordi- 
nance of  baptism,  is   untenable ; — (Chap.  II.)  That  the  general 

*  Exercitations  on  the  Sabbath ;  Preface.  [Edinburgh  E<1.,  vol.  ii.  of  Exp.  of 
Ep.  to  the  Heb..  p.  263.] 
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nature  and  use  of  baptism  is  to  exhibit  and  confirm  the  blessings 
of  the  covenant,  as  the  seal  of  God,  affixed  to  His  own  merciful 
^rant ; — (Chap.  III.)  That  it  is  the  will  of  Christ  that  the  infants 
of  believing,  or  Christian  parents  should  be  baptized  ; — (Chap.  IV.) 
That  the  words  ha2:)tize  and  baj)tism  are  generic  terms,  compre- 
hending different  specific  modes  of  application  ; — (Chap.  V.)  We 
have  also  answered  the  most  capital  objections  and  evasions  of  our 
opponents; — and  (Chap.  VI.)  endeavoured  to  point  out  some  im- 
portant practical  uses  of  Picdobaptism.  From  the  whole  I  venture 
to  deduce  this  concluding  corollary,  viz. : — 

Coroll. — That  infant  baptism  is  not  only  agreeable  to  the  will 
of  Christ,  but  also  is,  in  its  own  nature,  of  a  very  useful,  practical 
tendency. 

As  this  work  was  not  undertaken  or  prosecuted  with  a  view  to 
foster  a  party  spirit,  but  to  promote  the  union  of  Christians ;  not 
so  much  to  maintain  a  tenet,  as  to  investigate  truth ;  not  to  pro- 
mote the  honour  of  a  particular  denomination,  l)ut  to  subserve, 
with  His  blessing,  the  glory  of  God  our  Saviour ;  I  now  humbly 
dedicate  the  whole  to  the  Divine  Institutor,  being  firmly  per- 
suaded that  He  will  accept  it,  however  imperfect,  as  a  Defence  of 
Truth — "  a  work  of  faith  and  labour  of  love." 
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§  1.  Introduction.  §  2.  (First,)  The  first  class  of  objections  about  the  mode. 
Passages  objected  to.  §  3.  Mr  B.'s  exordium  retorted.  §  4.  His  seeming 
denial,  that  learned  men  are  divided  in  their  judgment  about  the  term  bap- 
tism, unreasonable  and  contrary  to  plain  fact,  g  5-15.  Objections  answered. 
§  16-30.    (Second,)  The  second  class  of  objections  about  the  subjects  answered. 

§  1.  Some  time  after  Mi-  B.  published  his  first  edition  of  "Pafido- 
baptisra  Examined,"  I  published  a  new  edition  of  Mr  Morrice's 
"Social  Religion  Exemplified,"  with  Notes;  in  which  notes  I 
dropped  a  few  remarks,  as  occasion  oflfered,  on  the  subjects  and 
mode  of  baptism,  and  took  notice,  with  due  respect,  of  Mr  B.'s 
publication.  In  his  second  edition,  greatly  enlarged,  he  takes 
particular  notice  of  my  observations.  Now,  though  I  think  he  has 
not  brought  one  objection  of  plausible  force,  which  is  not  virtually 
and  fairly  answered  in  the  preceding  pages,  yet  since  he  has 
honoured  my  remarks  with  a  pretty  close  attention,  and  at  some 
length,  it  may  be  expected  that  a  more  express  and  direct  reply  be 
made  to  his  principal  exceptions. 

It  may  be  necessary  also  to  observe,  that  the  Rev.  John  Horsey 
had  published,  after  Mr  B.'s  first  edition  came  out,  a  Sermon  en- 
titled, "Infant  Baptism  Stated  and  Defended."  This  discourse 
and  one  of  my  notes  containing  exjjressions  of  a  similar  tendency, 
Mr  B.  takes  occasion  to  introduce  us  together,  like  brother  trades- 
men of  the  same  firm,  thus  : — "  Messrs  Williams  and  Horsey,"  or 
"Messrs  Horsey  and  Williams."*  His  first  class  of  objections 
refers  to  the  mode. 

§  2.  (First,)  I  had  expressed  myself  (Social  Religion,  p.  131) 

*  Ttodobaptism  Examined,  vul.  i.,  pj).  101,  lOo,  &c. 
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as  follows : — "  As  the  most  eminent  critics,  commentators,  and 
lexicographers  are  divided  in  their  verdict  respecting  the  accepta- 
tion of  the  verb  baptizo,  and  consequently  the  intention  of  our 
Saviour's  command  to  baptize ;  and  as  the  j^t'nctice  of  the  disciples, 
whence  we  should  gather  in  what  sense  they  understood  it,  is 
attended  Avith  considerable  difficulty,  when  reduced  to  any  one  in- 
variable method ;  we  should  vary  it  according  to  circumstances, 
and,  in  j)roportion  as  demonstrable  evidence  is  wanting,  refer  the 
mode  to  tlie  private  judgment  of  the  person  or  persons  concerned." 
Mr  Horsey  had  observed,  (Infant  Baptism  Stated  and  Defended, 
pp.  15-17,  2d  Ed.)  that  the  word  baptism  is  "an  equivocal,  open, 
general  term;" — that  nothing  is  determined  by  it  further  than 
this,  "that  water  should  be  ajDplied  to  the  subject  in  some  form  or 
other  ;" — that  "  the  mode  of  use  "  is  "  only  the  ceremonial  part  of  a 
jjositive  institute ;  just  as  in  the  supper  of  our  Lord,  the  time  of 
day,  the  number  and  posture  of  communicants,  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  bread  and  wine,  are  circumstances  not  accounted 
essential  by  any  party  of  Christians  ;" — that  "sprinkling,  pouring, 
and  plunging  are  perfectly  equivalent,  equally  valid ;" — and  that, 
"  if  our  Lord  had  designed  to  confine  His  followers  to  a  particular 
mode,  exclusive  of  all  others,"  He  would  hardly  have  used  "an 
open  general  term,  (/SaTrrt^w,)  "  but  "  a  word  decided  and  limited 
in  its  import."  He  adds : — "  The  Greek  language  would  have 
furnished  him  with  terms  indisputably  precise  and  exact.  Of  this 
kind  have  been  reckoned,  and  I  think  properly,  Kara^vOi^co, 
Karairovrli^a),  Karahvvco,  or  KaraSvco,  not  to  say  Bvttto)  and 
/dvdl^o)."  This  was  what  we  honestly  exposed  to  the  public  eye, 
and  Mr  B.  employs  his  plausible  pen  for  about  fo?'ty  jxiges  in  de- 
preciating our  commodity. 

§  3.  In  general,  by  way  of  exordium,  he  represents  them  as 
strange  things.  "  Such  are  the  views,"  says  our  opj^onent,  "  and 
such  is  the  language  of  Messrs  Williams  and  Horsey  :  to  Avhom  I 
may  say,  as  the  Athenians  to  Paul,  'You  bring  certain  strange 
things  to  our  ears  ;  we  would  therefore  know  wliat  these  things 
mean.'"*  In  reply  to  this,  in  general,  we  cheerfully  inform  our 
querist,  and  all  whom  it  concerns,  that,  with  Paul,  we  care  not  how 
strange  these  things  may  sound  in  the  ears  of  our  opposers,  pro- 
vided they  be  true  things.  We  moreover  add,  in  the  language  of 
that  noble  champion  with  whom  we  are  honourably  classed,  mutatis 

*  Pcedobaptixm  Examined,  j).  105. 
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mutandis,  "Ye  Antipcedohcqitists,  we  perceive  that  in  all  these 
things  ye  are  too  superstitious."  However,  let  us  ]3roceed  to  par- 
ticulars : — 

§  4.  I  hail  asserted,  "  that  the  most  eminent  writers  are  divided 
about  the  accei3tation  of  the  term  haptizo."  This  position  Mr  B. 
seems  not  to  allow.  But  is  it  not  truly  astonishing  that  this  adept 
in  baptismal  researches  makes  the  least  hesitation  respecting  2,  fact 
so  notorious  that  he  who  runs  may  read  it  ?  If  my  position  be  not 
just,  it  must  be  owing  to  either  of  these  two  things :  that  Mr  B. 
on  behalf  of  himself  and  fraternity  rejects  the  compliment  therein 
designed  them,  as  being  in  the  number  of  the  most  eminent  writers; 
or  else,  that  "  the  greatest  men  that  ever  filled  the  professor's  chair, 
or  adorned  the  Protestant  pulpit,"  are  a  set  of  i()noramuses  or 
downright  hypocrites.  If  he  does  not  choose  to  abide  by  either 
of  these  consequences,  he  is  obliged  to  admit  the  force  of  my  posi- 
tion. For  what  can  be  more  evident,  on  the  one  hand,  than  that 
Mr  B.,  the  Doctors  Stennett,  Grill,  Gale,  &c.,  contend  that  the  term 
in  question  signifies  only  and  exclusively  to  dip ;  and,  on  the  other, 
that  a  far  greater  number  of  the  most  eminent  Psedobaptists  strenu- 
ously affirm  that  a  subject  on  whom  water  is  poured  or  sprinkled 
is  properly  baptized.  Is  not  this  a  divided  opinion  ?  Nay,  can 
any  two  propositions  be  more  contradictory  than  these  :  a  subject 
sprinkled  ts  baptized  ;  and,  a  subject  sprinkled  is  not  baptized? 
The  one  party  contends  that  bajjtism  is  a  generic  term,  the  other 
that  it  is  a  specific  term.  Now,  those  who  hold  the  term  to  be  a 
genus,  denoting  a  ceremonial  purification  by  water,  must,  of  course, 
allow  that  dipping  agrees  with  their  definition.  And  so  does  affu- 
sion. And  what  is  the  inference?  That  a  great  number  of  the 
most  eminent  writers,  and  not  a  few  of  those  produced  by  Mr  B. 
in  favour  of  his  hypothesis,  differ  essentially  from  all  the  patrons 
of  the  essentiality  of  dipping  in  baptism. 

Our  author's  most  weighty  objections,  as  they  appear  to  me,  may 
be  arranged  in  the  following  manner : — 

§  5.  (First,)  His  first  objection  is,  that  our  account  of  the  word 
haptizo,  if  true,  "  would  greatly  impeach  the  legislative  character 
of  Jesus  Christ."*  To  this  I  reply,  that  such  methods  of  vindi- 
cating the  legislative  character  of  Jesus  Christ  that  discover  so 
fond  a  predilection  for  hypothesis  as  to  fly  in  the  face  of  stubborn 
facts,  seem  more  officious  than  solid,  and  better  adapted  to  make 

*  Ibid. 
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and  confirm  infidels  than  to  reflect  honour  on  the  Legislator.  The 
"  amhi()uity  we  speak  of  "  we  apprehend  to  be  fact ;  and  whatever 
our  Lord  enacted  in  fact  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  from  design  ; 
and  whatever  He  designed  therein  must  be  holy,  just,  and  good,  as 
all  His  laws  are.  It  therefore  follows,  that  our  ambiguity  (if  this 
term  must  be  palmed  upon  us)  is  such  as  excludes  all  real  defect. 
But  let  Mr  B.  know  that  we  do  not  suppose,  nor  will  admit,  that 
there  is  nothing  certain  to  be  gathered  from  the  term.  And  let 
him  further  know,  that  all  the  uncertainty  we  acknowledge  begins 
precisely  at  the  point  where  he  and  we  differ.  Our  worthy  friend 
must  allow,  that  to  baptize  imjDorts  a  religious  use  of  water ;  so 
far  we  agree.  But  he  goes  further,  and  contends  tha,t  plunging  in 
water  is  essential  to  the  term  ;  in  this  we  differ. 

In  hojjes  of  narroiving  rather  than  widening  the  difference 
between  us  and  our  brethren,  I  proposed  "to  vary  the  method 
according  to  circumstances :  "  for  instance,  if  any  through  a  con- 
scientious scruple  preferred  immersion  for  their  children,  or  for 
themselves,  if  not  baptized  before,  that  for  peace's  sake  we  comply. 
This  was  proposed  from  a  principle  of  tenderness  to  well-meaning 
persons  who  thought  for  themselves.  And  it  was  also  suggested 
as  a  way  of  manifesting  a  liberal  impartiality.  But  this  well-meant, 
conciliating  plan  seems  to  have  excited  my  opponent's  peculiar  dis- 
pleasure. The  manner  in  which  this  idea  has  been  received  makes 
me,  though  reluctant,  to  infer  that  the  more  moderate  and  candid 
our  attempts  are  for  a  friendly  accommodation,  the  more  shall  we  be 
resisted,  except  the  conversion  be  complete. 

§  6.  (Second,)  Our  author  again  objects : — "  Our  Lord  gave  a 
command  to  baptize ;  by  which  it  is  universally  understood  that 
He  designed  the  performance  of  a  single  action;  for  nobody  sup- 
poses that  sprinkling,  pouring,  and  plunging  must  all  be  united  to 
constitute  baptism."*  But  who  does  not  see  that  this  is  a  mere 
(juibble  ?  Now,  in  what  sense  does  this  law  require  a  single  act  of 
obedience  ?  It  seems  in  this — that  sprinkling,  pouring,  and  plung- 
ing are  not  all  united  to  constitute  baptism,  but  must  be  used 
singly.  But  does  my  opponent  mean  to  substitute  this  sophistical 
shuffling  of  terms  for  argument  ?  Does  not  every  generic  term 
necessarily  terminate  in  a  single  action,  as  the  terms  to  punfy,  to 
anoint,  to  consecrate,  to  sanctify,  to  proselyte,  to  teach,  to  ivash, 
&c.?     Yet  no  one  will  say  that  such  a  term  is  specifically  limited 

*  Pcedobaptism  Examined,  p.  107. 
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to  one  action,  so  that  it  is  the  only  action  that  could  have  been 
used.  The  objection  has  no  force,  but  in  proportion  as  the  objector 
begs  the  question  in  debate — viz.,  that  the  command  to  baptize 
requires  a  single  act  of  obedience  in  such  a  sense  that  it  could  not 
have  terminated  upon  any  other  specifically  different.  It  is,  there- 
fore, incumbent  on  him  to  prove,  if  he  can,  (for  this  he  has  not 
done  hitherto)  that  ^airTL^oi  excludes  every  idea  but  that  of  dip- 
ping, in  its  legislative  meaning.  Nor  is  he  thereby  called  to  prove 
a  negative  ;  for  the  question  being  about  the  acceptation  of  a  word, 
and  eight  out  of  ten  critics,  to  speak  within  moderate  bounds,  are 
against  him,  it  remains  for  him  to  prove  them  either  incompetent 
judges,  or  abandoned  rebels  against  the  authority  of  Christ,  before 
his  point  can  be  established. 

§  7.  (Third,)  Another  objection  is,  "  That  to  suppose  baptism  to 
be  a  general  term,  is  to  impute  to  the  Divine  command  such  ob- 
scurity as  is  incompatible  with  the  general  principles  of  law, 
especially  a  positive  law."  Hence  we  are  reminded,  that  "  a  law 
designedly  obscure  is  fitted  for  nothing  so  much  as  to  multiply 
crimes  and  punishments.  Such  a  law  is  unjust  and  cruel ;  conse- 
quently, could  not  proceed  from  our  Divine  Sovereign."*  To  this 
we  reply : — 

(1.)  That  a  law  designedly  obscure,  without  any  penal  sanc- 
tion, is  the  most  innocent  thing  in  the  world.  If  it  argues  any- 
thing bad  in  the  legislator,  it  i^  folly,  not  cruelty  and  injustice. 

(2.)  Our  opponent  must  allow,  that  it  is  not  only  possible,  but 
a  real  fact,  that  the  best  of  laws,  human  and  Divine,  are  indeter- 
minate, or  obscure  (if  you  please)  in  some  respects,  while  they  are 
sufficiently  explicit  in  others.  What  a  wise  legislator  intends 
should  be  understood  and  complied  with,  he  will  make  sufficiently 
clear  and  determinate ;  but  what  is  not  so,  does  not,  properly 
speaking,  make  a  part  of  the  statute.  And  this  is  eminently  the 
case  in  those  laws  that  are  called  positive. 

In  perfect  consistence  with  this  remark,  we  regard  the  law  of 
baptism.  We  are  certain  it  implies  a  ceremonial  purification  by 
water ;  but  see  no  reason  to  conclude,  that  it  signifies  immersion 
exclusively.  While,  then,  we  consider  the  last  idea  as  uncertain, 
or  rather  very  obscure,  it  is  no  part  of  our  duty  to  comply  with  it. 
As  far  as  the  law  is  plain,  it  claims  obedience ;  but  as  far  as  it  is 
indeterminate,  it  leaves  the  subject  free.     Therefore,  as  far  as  the 

*  Ibi.l..  p.  106. 
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essentiality  of  dipping  does  not  appear  in  the  Divine  mandate,  we 
are  right  in  opposing  this  Baptist  princijile  as  a  species  of  will- 
worship.  Let  any  use  dipping,  and  that  invariably,  in  iweference 
to  any  other  mode,  but  do  not  make  that  essential  to  the  ordinance, 
and  we  have  no  controversy  with  them.  We  have  to  do  only  with 
tliose  who  make  that  a  part  of  binding  authority  which  our  Lord 
lias  left  designedly  obscure.  A  wise  legislator,  in  proportion  as  he 
would  have  his  laws  understood  and  obeyed,  will  enact  them  in  a 
plain  and  determinate  manner  :  Jesns  Christ  is  such  a  lawgiver ; 
but  as  Mr  B.'s  import  of  the  term  appears  to,  by  far,  the  greatest 
number  of  competent  judges  very  obscure,  the  inference  is  plain — 
the  essentiality  of  dipping  in  baptizing  was  never  intended  by 
Christ  to  be  a  part  of  His  law.  We  do  not  say,  "  that  such  a  law 
should  be  exploded  as  obsolete  ;  "  but  that  "  in  regard  to  us  it  never 
luas  promulged."  For  "  can  it  be  supposed  that  our  Lord  would 
give  a  positive  law  of  Divine  worship,  a  law  that  is  obligatory  on 
tlie  most  illiterate  of  His  real  disciples,  in  the  very  first  stage  of 
their  Christian  profession,  and  yet  express  it  in  such  ambiguous 
language,  that  the  most  wise  and  eminent  of  all  His  followers  can- 
not now  imderstand  it."     He  that  can  believe  it,  let  him. 

§  8.  Aristotle  well  observes,  that  "those  things  are  'probable 
that  appear  so  to  all,  to  the  most,  or  to  the  ivise;  and  to  all  these, 
to  most  of  them,  or  to  those  who  are  best  known,  and  reputable."* 
If  this  be  a  true  criterion,  may  we  not  venture  to  say,  that  prob- 
ably our  Lord  never  enacted  what  Mr  B.  contends  for — viz.,  that 
every  idea  but  that  of  immersion  is  excluded  from  the  Christian 
rite  in  question  ;  or  if  He  did  intend  it,  that  it  is  left  vei^y  obscure  ? 
Again  : — "  Baron  Montesquieu  observes,  '  The  style  [of  laws] 
should  be  jjlain  and  simple;  a  direct  expression  being  always 
better  understood  than  an  indirect  one.  It  is  an  essential  article 
that  the  words  of  the  law  should  [be  adapted  to]  excite  in  every- 
body the  same  ideas.' "-f-  If  these  remarks  be  conformable  to  the 
true  spirit  of  laivs,  we  again  insist  that  ]\Ir  B.'s  hypothesis  was 
never  divinely  enjoined.  "  For  to  what  purpose  is  a  law  considered 
as  obligatory,  when  the  most  learned,  sagacious,  and  impartial 

*  'EvOo^a  ds,Ta,  doxowra  'rrasiv,  rj  ro/'g  rrXuarotc,  jj  rcTg  coipui'  xal  tcutois, 
5)  rws  TociT/v,  rj  Toig  -zXiJaroic,  ^  roTg  /j,d}.iara  yvuiiixoig,  xai  ivdo^oic. — Aristot. 
Topic,  lib.  i.,  cap.  i.,  §  7. 

t  Spirit  of  Laws,  book  xxix.,  chap.  xvi. ;  and  Predobaptisin  Examined,  vol.  i., 
p.  105. 
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cannot  understand  it  ?"  It  is  plain,  "  no  positive  law  is  obligatory 
till  proniulged  :  in  other  words,  it  is  not  a  law.  For  what  is  meant 
by  the  term  laiu,  but  a  rule  of  action  prescribed  by  sovereign  au- 
thority ?  It  cannot,  however,  be  a  rule  of  action,  any  further 
than  it  is  made  known."  Agreeable  to  this  is  the  following  lan- 
guage of  Sir  William  Blackstone  : — "  A  bare  resolution  confined 
in  the  breast  of  the  legislator,  Avithout  manifesting  itself  by  some 
external  sign,  can  never  be  properly  a  law.  It  is  requisite  that 
this  resolution  be  notified  to  the  people  who  are  to  obey  it."* 
Hence  it  follows,  by  Aristotle's  rule,  that  the  essentiality  of  dip- 
ping in  Christian  baptism  has  not,  with  regard  to  us,  been  pro- 
niulged. "  If  the  trumpet  gives  an  uncertain  sound,  it  is  all  one 
as  if  it  were  not  sounded."  But  we  entreat  of  Mr  B.  not  to  forget 
tliat  we  speak  of  a  want  of  clearness,  and  consequently  non-ohliga- 
tion,  only  with  respect  to  that  very  point  wherein  he  and  we,  and, 
I  may  add,  he  and  most  of  his  Psedobaptist  witnesses  differ — viz., 
.that  ^aiTTi^o)  in  the  New  Testament,  that  is,  in  the  ceremonial 
and  sacramental  sense  of  it,  ahsolulely  excludes  all  other  modes  of 
purification  but  that  of  immersion. 

§  9.  (Fourth,)  It  is  again  urged,  "  That  supposing  the  word  bap- 
tism, in  different  connexions,  is  used  in  various  acceptations, — such 
as  immersion,  washing,  pouring,  and  sprinkling, — yet  that  is  not 
a  sufficient  reason  for  pronouncing  the  word  equivocal.  Otherwise 
we  shall  find  comparatively  but  few  terms  in  any  language  that 
are  not  equivocal  and  of  dubious  meaning."  On  this  I  would 
observe : — 

That  all  generic  terms  in  the  laws  of  God  and  men  must  neces- 
sarily be  equivocal  and  dubious,  so  far  as  we  contend  with  respect 
to  the  term  baptism — viz.,  that  they  do  not  fix  the  mode  of  action  ; 
as  contradistinguished  from  those  of  determinate  specification. 
Terms  being  reducible  to  this  twofold  distribution,  it  is  evident 
that  a  ivise  legislator  will  use  one  or  the  other  sort  according  to 
the  design  he  has  in  view.  If  he  means  to  require  of  his  subjects 
the  performance  of  a  duty  in  a  certain  specific  manner,  he  will 
employ  specific  terms.  Thus  if  our  Lord's  design  had  been,  in 
the  case  before  us,  to  enjoin  the  Christian  purification  by  water  in 
the  way  of  sprinkling  exclusively,  we  should  have  had  a  word  con- 
veying that  idea ;  or  perfusion  exclusively,  the  term  would  have 

*  Comment.,  vol.  i.,  Introd.,  §  ii. ;  and  Pajdobaptism  Examined,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
106,  107. 
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been  accordingly ;  or  plunging  exclusively,  the  expression  would 
have  been  such  as  could  agree,  in  the  connexion  where  found,  with 
no  other  action.  If  the  language  in  which  the  law  is  promulged 
does  not  afford  such  a  word  as  absolutely  confines  the  subject  to 
one  specific  action,  the  remedy  lies  easy  in  a  circumlocution,  or  an 
explanatory  clause.  If  the  duty,  in  general,  be  required,  without 
specifying  the  manner  of  performance,  it  is  evident  that  the  sub- 
ject is  designedly  left  at  libert}'  to  adopt  any  manner  in  which  the 
general  duty  may  be  performed.  And  positive  duties  being  no 
further  enjoined  than  they  are  made  known,  it  is  plain  that  the 
law  of  nature,  or  some  prior  revelation,  is  our  guide,  where  the 
former  is  not  excludingly  restrictive. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  illustration's  sake,  that  God,  by  one  of  His 
prof)hets,  should  of  old  enact,  that  all  the  priests  in  the  holy  land 
were  to  pupjfy  hy  water  all  the  families  of  Israel  on  a  certain  day, 
as  preparatory  to  some  solemn  transaction.  The  mandate  goes 
forth,  and  the  advantages  connected  with  compliance  are  clearly 
signified.  Accordingly,  the  obedient  priests  and  tribes  observe  the 
Divine  signal ;  and  immediately  turn  their  attention  to  the  manner 
of  doing  what  is  thus  indefinitely  commanded.  Some  observe  that 
the  manner  is  \evy  immaterial,  for  this  plain  reason,  that  no  par- 
ticular  mode  of  purification  by  water  was  specified.  They  also 
observe,  that  religious  purification  by  water  was  wont  to  be  per- 
formed either  by  ivashing  the  whole  body,  or  by  spiinkling  it  only. 
Some  therefore  are  purified  by  one  mode,  and  some  by  another;  the 
design  of  the  law  is  equally  answered  by  each,  and  the  Lawgiver 
is  well  pleased.  But  there  are  some  in  the  land  who  take  it  into 
their  heads,  that  by  the  phrase  jnirify  hy  water  is  meant  spiritual 
purity,  and  reject  the  idea  of  material  water.  Others,  who  fixed 
upon  the  mode  of  washing  the  whole  body  in  some  river  or  bath, 
reckoned  their  neighbours,  who  adopted  that  of  sprinMing  ivater 
on  the  body,  or  a  part  of  the  body,  yet  unclean ;  and  thus  argued, 
"  This  purification  is  an  emblem  of  moral  purity,  which  Jehovah 
requires  in  all  that  approach  Him  ;  now  that  purity  must  be  either 
partial  or  complete.  Not  the  former,  our  neighbours  themselves 
being  judges.  It  must,  therefore,  be  the  latter.  Of  perfect  purity, 
then,  this  purification  is  either  an  exjjressive  emblem,  or  it  is  not. 
If  not,  why  such  a  ritual  service  appointed  in  preference  to  any 
other  that  might  have  exhibited  the  blessing  in  a  far  more  striking 
point  of  light  ?     Besides,  the  command  to  purify  by  water  must 
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intend  the  performance  of  a  single  action ;  and  to  suppose  it  means 
either  this,  that,  or  the  other,  must  proceed  from  the  designed 
obscurity  of  the  law  itself ;  and  such  a  law  is  fitted  for  nothing  so 
much  as  to  multiply  crimes  and  punishments ;  nay,  such  a  law  is 
unjust  and  cruel ;  consequently,  could  not  proceed  from  our  Divine 
Sovereign."  The  others  reply  : — "  We  admit  yours  to  be  valid,  and 
only  claim  from  you  the  same  indulgence  ;  you  know  that  both 
modes  have  been  long  in  use,  and  the  law  does  not  specify  either. 
Had  your  mode  been  essential,  or  had  it  been  exclusively  designed 
by  our  Great  Sovereign,  He  would  have  taken  care  to  inform  us 
of  it.  But  since  He  has  not,  we  are  unreasonably  compelled  by 
your  act  of  uniformity.  Besides,  Jehovah  himself  has  appointed 
the  mode  of  sprinkling  as  an  emblem  of  moral  purifying,  and  pro- 
nounces the  persons  so  purified  '  clean.' "  I  ask  common  sense, 
whether  there  is  anything  unreasonable  in  such  a  law?  And 
whether  the  conduct  of  the  former  party  be  not  strongly  marked 
with  rigid,  unreasonable  singularity,  notwithstanding  their  pre- 
tence of  honouring  the  authority  of  the  Lawgiver  ? 

§  10.  (Fifth,)  We  are  again  asked,  "In  the  name  of  common 
sense  and  common  impartiality,  why  should  that  emphatical  and 
enacting  term  /SaTrr/^co  be  singled  out  as  remarkably  equivocal  ? 
Why  represented  as  obscure  to  such  a  degree,  'that  the  most 
eminent  critics,  commentators,  and  lexicographers  are  divided  in 
their  verdict  about ' — what  ?  Its  primary  meaning  ?  far  from  it. 
Here  we  think  Mr  Williams  is  under  a  gross  mistake."  In  answer, 
I  observe — 

(1.)  That  the  epithets  equivocal  and  obscure  are  none  of  mine. 
Mr  Horsey  indeed  says,  that  the  word  baptism  is  "  an  equivocal, 
open,  general  term ;"  nor  is  he  singular  in  using  the  first  of  these 
three,  for  he  might  plead  in  his  defence  precedents  of  no  mean 
rank.  Two  of  these  at  present  occur  to  remembrance,  which  I 
shall  here  insert.  The  first  comes  from  the  pen  of  Dr  John  Owen, 
one  of  the  greatest  divines  the  last  century  produced.  Having 
quoted  Mark  i.  8,  John  i.  33,  and  Acts  i.  5,  he  observes,  "  In 
every  place  it  [the  term  /SaTrrl^co]  either  signifies  to  jwnr,  or  the 
expression  is  equivocal.'*  The  other  example  comes  recom- 
mended by  such  a  company  of  literary  critics  as  stand  in  a  high 
rank  among  the  literati  of  the  present  age.     The  IMonthly  Ee- 

*  Tract  on  Infant  Baptism  and  Dipping,  ap.  CoUec.  of  Serm.,  p.  581,  [vol.  xvi., 
p.  266,  Edin.  Edition  of  Works.] 
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vie\vers,  who  cannot  be  suspected  of  prejudice  against  immersion, 
as  appears  from  their  Literary  Journals,  much  less  can  they  be 
charged  with  notorious  incapacity  to  form  a  judgment  on  the 
meaning  of  a  Greek  word,  write  thus  : — "  We  cannot  luholhj  sub- 
scribe to  this  opinion ;  \i.  e.,  that  there  must  be  an  immersion 
to  constitute  baptism,  whether  that  immersion  be  total  or  partial ;] 
though  we  acknowledge  there  are  many  authorities  to  suj^tport  it 
among  the  ancients.  The  word  baptize  doth  certainly  signify 
immersion,  absolute  and  total  immersion,  in  Josei^hus,  and  other 
Greek  writers.  But  this  word  is  in  some  degree  EQUIVOCAL  ;  and 
there  are  some  eminent  Greek  scliolars  who  have  asserted  that 
immersion  is  not  necessarily  included  in  baptism."  After  having 
made  some  critical  observations,  they  add  these  remarkable  words  : 
— "^Ye  have  not  yet  seen  anything  on  this  subject  that  hath 
thoroughly  satisfied  us."*  Whether  the  present  publication,  if 
they  shall  think  proper  to  read  it,  will  contribute  anything  towards 
their  •'thorough  satisfaction,"  is  to  me  uncertain.     Again — 

(2.)  Supposing  I  had  said  that  the  most  eminent  writers  are 
divided  about  the  primary  meaning  of  the  controverted  term,  I 
deny  the  charge  of  having  been  under  a  gross  mistake  ;  in  support 
of  which  denial  it  would  be  easy  to  j)roduce  numerous  instances. 
But  to  avoid  repetitions,  {vide  Chap.  IV.,  passim)  I  would  only 
remark,  that  Mr  B.  and  some  others,  on  the  one  hand,  consider  the 
lirimary  meaning  to  be  dipping,  or  putting  in  water,  &c. ;  and 
many  of  the  first-rate  critics,  on  the  other  hand,  consider  the 
iwimary,  obvious,  natural  import  to  be  general,  as  to  tinge,  to 
wet,  to  wash,  &c.  And  that  this  is  the  real  signification  of  it,  even 
in  a  primary  pliilological  sense,  I  think  has  been  fully  proved. 
I  say,  "primary  philological,"  because — 

(8.)  There  is  a  manifest  and  important  difference  between  a 
2)riniary  pliilological  or  etymological,  and  aj^rimary  legal  meaning. 
The  one  by  no  means  implies  the  other.  On  the  contrary,  we  are 
fully  of  opinion  with  the  learned  Gussetius,  who,  when  speaking 
of  the  two  Hebrew  roots  3Iid  and  Kamal,  very  jDro^Derly  shews, 
and  we  think  beyond  all  contradiction,  that  the  Divine  Legislator 
in  enacting  His  laws  has  actually  deviated  from  that  very  rule 
which  Mr  B.  would  have  us  believe  is  invariably  observed  and 
inviolably  sacred.  And  this  in  the  matter  of  a  positive  law; 
yes,  that  very  law  which  enjoins  the  observance  of  what  St  Paul 
*  Monthly  Review,  vol.  Ixx.,  p.  396. 
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styles  "  a  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  faith."  With  the  assistance 
of  a  certain  ingenious  writer,  let  us  hear  him  speak  in  English, 
concerning  these  two  Hebrew  roots,  thus: — "Though  they  do  not 
occur  in  the  conjugation  Kal,  except  in  the  sacramental  ov  typical 
signification  of  circumcising ;  yet  this  is  not  to  be  considered  as 
their  primary,  but  only  as  a  species  of  their  general  signification 
of  cutting ;  which,  therefore,  is  their  j^^^oper  meaning.  The  gen- 
uine, general  signification  is  to  be  fetched  from  Psalm  xc.  6,  and 
cxviii.  10."* 

As  a  proof  that  it  is  not  necessaiy  the  words  of  a  Divine  law 
should  be  interpreted  according  to  their  primary  acceptation,  we 
may  further  observe,  with  the  translator  of  the  above  passage,  that 
the  word  " Arelah  is  used  for  the  foreskin;  but  its  general  and 
leading  idea  is,  as  Dr  Taylor  informs  us,  a  superfluous  incum- 
brance;  and  Mr  Julius  Bate  says  its  PPtiMARY  meaning  is,  the  top), 
or  protuberance."  "f*  To  wjiich  we  may  add  Llr  Locke's  remark  : — 
"  What  words  are  there  not  used  with  great  latitude,  and  with 
some  deviation  from  their  strict  and  proper  significations,"^  even 
in  Divine  laws?  It  does  not,  then,  follow,  as  Mr  B.  insinuates, 
that  the  primary  and  legal  meaning  must  be  the  same  ;  for  these 
instances  demolish  the  supposition.  Supposing,  therefore,  without 
gTanting,  that  the  primary  acceptation  of  j^airrlt/eiv  is  to  dip,  does 
it  thence  follow  that  the  sacramental  import  must  be  so  too  ?  No  ; 
for  Mr  B.  himself  has  furnished  us  with  incontestable  instances  to 
the  contrary.  Let  us  then  remember,  that  the  j)rimary  etymolo- 
gical acceptation  of  a  term  is  no  certain  rule  to  determine  its 
primary  legal  force.  What  then  must  determine  ?  We  answer, 
the  meaning  is  to  be  sought  from  the  most  probable  design  of  the 
legislator,  collected  from  former  statutes,  or  the  apparent  nature 
and  intention  of  the  thing  enjoined,  that  is,  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  case. 

§  11.  (Sixth,)  We  are  moreover  told,  "  That  the  manner  of  using 
water  when  baptism  is  administered,  is  not  a  mere  circumstance, 
but  baptism  itself;  for  no  minister  of  Christ  can  consider  his  per- 
formance of  sprinkling,  of  pourmg,  or  of  plunging,  in  the  sublimest 
of  all  names,  as  anything  but  the  very  act  of  baptizing.  If  the 
manner  of  using  water  be  a  circumstance  of  baptism,  what  in  the 

*  Comment.  Ebraica;,  sub  Had.  Mul. ;  aud  Psedobaptism  Examined,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
115,  116.  t  Ibid.,  p.  IIG. 

X  E.ssay  on  ITniiian  Undorstanding,  book  ii.,  cliap.  xxxii.,  §  1. 
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world  can  bajitism  itself  be  ?  Now,  as,  according  to  Mr  Horsey, 
the  manner  of  using  water  is  only  a  circumstance  of  baptism, — and 
as,  according  to  Mr  Williams,  the  most  eminent  authors  are  divided 
in  their  verdict  about  what  our  Lord  meant  by  it, — all  we  can  learn 
concerning  the  ordinance  is  this :  Baptism  is  an  unJcnoiun  some- 
thing, which  has  a  connexion  with  water."  *     To  this  I  reply — 

(1.)  That  our  account  of  baptism  is  sufficiently  intelligible,  at 
least  to  any  who  consider  it  impartially.  If  not,  sad  is  my  case 
that  I  have  taken  so  much  pains  in  shewing  what  baptism  is,  and 
after  all,  ray  readers  may  perhaps  mistake  it  for  leviathan !  which 
also  is  a7i  unknown  something  that  has  a  connexion  ivith  water. 
We  say  that  baptism  is  a  Christian  ordinance,  which  implies  a 
ceremonial  jjurijicatioii  by  water.  The  proximate  genus  is  purifi- 
cation; the  specific  difference  is,  that  it  is  a  purification  by  a  cere- 
monial or  religious  use  of  water.  And  I  maintain  that  the  proj^er 
sacramental  import  of  the  word  /SaTrrio-yao?,  in  the  New  Testament, 
is  exhausted  by  this  definition,  without  descending  lower  in  the 
differentia ;  nor  are  we  to  wonder  that  there  is  not  in  our  language 
any  one  ivord  of  the  same  import ;  for  as  Mr  Locke  well  remarks, 
it  is  "  obvious  to  observe  great  store  of  words  in  one  language, 
which  have  not  any  that  answer  them  in  another.  Which  plainly 
shews,  that  those  of  one  country,  by  their  customs  and  manner  of 
life,  have  found  occasion  to  make  several  complex  ideas,  and  give 
names  to  them,  which  others  never  collected  into  sjjecific  ideas. 
The  terms  of  our  law,  which  are  not  empty  sounds,  will  hardly  find 
words  that  answer  them  in  the  Spanish  or  Italian,  no  scanty  lan- 
guages ;  much  less,  I  think,  could  any  one  translate  them  into  the 
Caribee  or  Westoe  tongues.  Nay,  if  we  look  a  little  more  nearly 
into  this  matter,  and  exactly  compare  different  languages,  we  shall 
find,  that  though  they  have  words  which  in  translations  and  dic- 
tionaries are  supposed  to  answer  one  another,  yet  there  is  scarce 
one  of  ten  amongst  the  names  of  complex  ideas,  especially  of  mixed 
modes,  that  stands  for  the  same  precise  idea  which  the  word  does 
that  in  dictionaries  it  is  rendered  by."-|-  What  confirms  the  pro- 
priety of  applying  these  observations  of  Mr  Locke  to  the  term  in 
controversy  is  this,  that  most  translators  of  the  original  Scriptures 
into  other  languages  found  it  necessary  to  preserve  in  their  trans- 
lations the  words  /SaTTTi^o)  and  /SawTcafib^,  only  giving  them  a  dif- 

*  Pfedobaptism  Examined,  vol.  i.,  pp.  126-129. 

t  Essay  on  Human  Undeistanding,  book  iii.,  chap,  v.,  §  8. 
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ferent  termination,  as  haptismus,  baptism,  hapteme,  &c.  Indeed, 
the  British  words  hedyddio  and  hedydd,  used  in  that  version,  form 
a  remarkable  exception  ;  I  say  remarkable,  because  they  are  neither 
the  original  words  themselves  with  a  different  termination,  nor  yet 
are  ever  used  to  denote  exclusively  any  one  specific  action  what- 
ever, as  plunging,  perfusion,  sprinkling,  or  the  like.  They  are 
generic  terms,  that  signify,  more  exactly  than  any  others  I  know, 
the  ideas  conveyed  by  the  original  terms,  as  we  have  defined  them. 
1  again  remark — 

(2  )  That  what  our  opponent  himself  says  on  this  head  will  help, 
if  necessary,  to  explain  our  meaning.  For  thus  he  writes  : — "  That 
various  particulars  relating  to  baptism  are  merely  circumstantial, 
we  readily  allow,  but  it  is  quite  otherwise  as  to  the  solemn  use  of 
water.  For  if  that  be  omitted,  baptism  itself  is  wanting."  *  It 
is  a  rule  with  logicians,  that  the  definition  and  the  thing  defined 
are  convertible.  Here  Mr  B.  calls  baptism,  "  the  solemn  use  of 
water;"  and  again,  this,  he  says,  is  "baptism  itself."  We  cannot 
help  wishing  that  he  will  always  abide  by  this  definition,  in  hopes 
that  it  might  help  to  introduce  an  amicable  union. 

If  it  be  again  asked.  What  mode  of  this  solemn  use  of  water  is 
preferable?  we  reply.  Such  a  mode  as  was  already  established 
in  the  Church,  for  ceremonial  purification,  in  connexion  with  the 
scriptural  design  of  the  ordinance.  And  Turretinus  assures  us, 
"  that  in  the  time  of  Christ  it  was  not  possible  for  any  Jew  either 
to  speak  of  ^aTrril^etv,  in  reference  to  a  sacred  rite,  or  to  under- 
stand it  when  spoken  of,  any  otherwise  than  concerning  the  act  of 
luashing,  immersion,  or  affusion."  -f*  As  to  Mr  B.'s  ludicrous  sup- 
position, that  water  may  be  applied,  on  our  principles,  to  the  fore- 
head, the  eyes,  the  ears,  the  nose,  the  mouth,  &c.,  we  think  it  an 
answer  better  than  it  deserves,  when  we  say.  We  have  no  such 
custom,  nor  the  churches  of  God. 

(3.)  When  our  examiner  says,  "  that  immersion,  pouring,  and 
sprinkling  are  not  mere  circumstances  of  the  appointment  under 
dispute,"  we  partly  believe  him,  and  partly  disbelieve  him.  For  if 
we  consider  the  term  "  circumstance  "  with  regard  to  the  one  par- 
ticular manner  of  obserA'ance  which  is  actually  adopted,  then  we 

*  Vol.  i.,  p.  130. 

t  "  Alia  vero  teniporis,  quo  vivebat  Christus;  quo  jSa^r/'^t/i/  de  ritu  sacro  neque 
dicere,  neque  dictum  intelligere  quisquam  J\ideus  alitei-  i)oterat,  quam  de  tinc- 
thnis,  hnmerfionia,  aut  fiffn-vionis  actu." — TheoL,  loc.  xix ,  qnajsfc,  xviii.,  §  4. 
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may  say  that  this  act  is  not  a  circumstance,  bnt  an  essential  part 
of  the  baptism  itself ;  but  if  we  consider  it  in  reference  to  a  differ- 
ent manner,  which,  on  the  supposition,  might  have  been  adopted, 
then  the  using  of  one  mode  in  preference  to  anotlier  must  needs 
be  a  circumstance.  For  the  mode  actually  declined  makes  no 
part  of  the  service,  and  yet,  on  the  supposition,  might  have  made 
a  part.  What  I  here  defend  is  not  the.  strict  propriety  of  the 
word  "  circumstance,"  but  the  idea  evidently  intended  by  it  as 
now  explained.  If  we  only  substitute  the  term  "  species,"  all 
Mr  B.'s  reasoning  on  the  exjiression  "  mere  circumstance,"  as 
"  contrary  to  Scripture,  to  fact,  and  to  common  sense,"  is  quite 
disarmed. 

But  "  the  Roman  Catholics  have  been  constantly  told  by  Pro- 
testants that  a  participation  of  wine  at  the  Lord's  table  is  not  a 
'  mere  circumstance,'  but  an  essential  part  of  the  institution  ;  yet 
not  more  so,"  says  Mr  B.,  "  than  the  use  of  water  in  baptism,  let 
the  mode  of  use  be  what  it  may."  Here  we  think  our  opponent 
fails  entirely  in  serving  his  own  cause.  He  compares  a  participa- 
tion  of  luine  to  the  use  of  luater,  as  is  very  natural ;  and  when  we 
reject  the  use  of  watee,  then  we  will  submit  to  the  charge  of 
Po23ish  mutilation. 

§  12.  (Seventh,)  "  If  plunging,  pouring,  and  sprinkling  be  equally 
valid,  it  must  be  because  they  are  equally  enjoined  by  Divine  law. 
But  they  are  three  different  actions.  How,  then,  shall  a  single 
term,  understood  in  its  proper  and  primary  sense,  equally  respect 
three  different  actions  ?  Before  Mr  Horsey  pretends  to  evince  that 
this  word  ^airri^w  has  this  plenitude  of  signification,  we  wish  him 
to  prove,  that  any  term,  in  any  language,  either  does  or  can  equally 
or  naturally  signify  three  different  actions.  Theologians  and  civi- 
lians have  seldom  taken  it  into  their  heads  to  contend  whether  the 
legislator  had  tliree  meanings,  or  only  one,  in  any  enacting  clause." 
In  answer  to  this  objection,  observe — 

(1.)  That  these  actions  being  different,  does  not  hinder  their 
being  equally  enjoined,  and,  therefore,  equally  valid.  The  different 
actions  are  only  different  means  of  attaining  a  proposed  end.  This 
end  is  purification  by  luater,  to  which  either  of  the  mentioned 
means  equally  lead.  For  each  is  included  in  the  general  term  ; 
wherefore,  either  of  them  must  needs  be  valid. 

(2.)  Our  meaning  is  greatly  misrei^resented  in  the  objection. 
An  unwary  reader  mny  be  ready  to  think  that  the  present  ques- 
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tion  is,  Wliether  the  enacting  term  has  three  j)rimary  meanings  ? 
And  Mr  B.'s  reasoning  derives  all  its  force  from  the  supposition. 
I  know  not  that  ever  it  was  disputed,  and  probably  never  will  be, 
whether  any  enacting  term  has  three  pri)iiaru  significations.  We 
maintain,  as  well  as  the  worthy  author,  that  there  can  be  but  one 
2>rimary  legal  signification ;  but  insist,  notwithstanding,  that  if 
the  word  be  general,  and  designedly  chosen  as  such,  it  is  not  only 
capable  of  two  or  more  different  modes  of  observance,  but  must 
necessarily  agree  in  meaning  with  as  many  modes  as  there  are 
species,  or  different  manners  of  dischai-ging  the  general  duty,  and 

these  PERFECTLY  EQUIVALENT,  EQUALLY  VALID. 

Considering,  therefore,  the  general  import  of  the  term, — con- 
sidering the  persons  to  whom  the  command  was  first  given, — the 
religious  use  of  water  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed, — the 
perjoetual  and  universally-extensive  obligation  of  the  law  in  every 
age  and  every  climate, — the  various  ways  in  which  men  eminently 
qualified  to  judge  have  performed  the  duty  required,  with  the  sin- 
cerest  protestations  of  impartiality ; — T  am  convinced  more  and 
more,  as  an  accountable  creature,  in  the  awful  presence  of  my 
Lawgiver  and  Judge,  that  of  two  ministers,  one  sprinkling  and 
the  other  dipjiing  proper  subjects,  neither  of  them  essentially 
deviates  from  the  import  of  the  law ;  nay,  that  they  are  perfectly 
equivalent,  equally  valid.  And  if  each  answer  the  Legislator's  re- 
quisition, what  pity  they,  and  their  respective  partisans,  fall  out 
by  the  tuay  !  "  The  honour  of  our  Master,  and  zeal  for  His  more 
important  cause,  forbid  it ! "  I  am  fully  of  oiiinion  with  Turrc- 
tinus  in  this  matter,  who,  when  discussing  this  question,  "  Whether 
in  the  Church  of  Eome  the  true  doctrine  of  baj)tisni  is  retained?" 
distinguishes  thus  : — "  The  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  baptism  should 
be  considered  with  respect  either  to  its  essence,  or  to  its  accidents, 
such  as  the  rites  and  ceremonies  used  therein.  In  the  former 
sense,  we  acknowledge  that,  through  a  singular  Divine  providence, 
the  true  doctrine  of  baptism  remains  in  the  Church  of  Rome  ; 
because  the  matter  of  true  baptism,  water,  is  retained  in  it,  also 
the  formula  prescribed  by  Christ,  according  to  which  it  is  ad- 
ministered in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity  ;  for  which  reason  the 
baptism  administered  in  that  Church  is  thought  valid,  and  not  to 
be  EEPEATED."  *     Again — 

(3.)  What  we  contend  for,  is  very  common  in  laws  human  and 

*  Iii.stit.  Theol.,  loc.  xix.,  qusest.  xviii.,  §  1. 
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Divine.  This  we  hold  against  the  objection,  and  the  following 
remarkable  passage,  which  is  of  the  same  cast : — "  If  Mr  Horsey 
be  right,  the  law  of  baptism  is  a  leaden  rule  that  will  bend  and 
take  any  form :  rather  it  is  no  law — it  is  no  rule  ;  and  with  regard 
to  the  use  of  water,  every  one  may  do  that  which  seems  right  in 
his  own  eyes.  But  as  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  primary 
sense  of  the  same  word  will  equally  apply  to  three  different  objects, 
so  it  must  be  incongruous  for  any  to  imagine  that  the  same  enact- 
ing clause  or  term  of  a  law  can  equally  require  three  different 
actions,  and  at  the  same  time  be  completely  satisfied  with  any  one 
of  them.  Before  Mr  Horsey  had  inadvertently  fixed  an  imputa- 
tion of  this  kind  on  a  positive  law  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  should  have 
well  considered  whether  the  whole  history  of  legislation  (sacred, 
civil,  or  ecclesiastical)  could  have  furnished  him  with  a  single  in- 
stance of  such  a  fact.  That  many  tyrants  and  fools  have  given 
laws  to  secular  kingdoms,  and  have  even  presumed  to  legislate  for 
Jesus  Christ  himself,  is  a  fact ;  that  some  of  their  laws  have  been 
marked  with  tyrannical  subtlety,  and  others  with  egregious  folly, 
is  also  a  fcict ;  but  that  any  of  them  ever  were  so  crafty  as  to  con- 
trive a  law  which,  by  a  single  enacting  term,  equally  required  three 
different  acts  of  obedience,  and  yet  were  so  compliant  as  to  feel 
themselves  perfectly  satisfied  with  having  any  one  of  those  acts 
performed,  I  do  not  believe."*  Astonishing  language  from  a 
British  divine,  a  Protestant  Dissenter  !  "  Absurd  to  supj)ose  that 
the  primary  sense  of  the  same  word  will  equally  apply  to  different 
objects  !  Incongruous  to  imagine  that  the  same  term  equally  re- 
quires three  different  actions,  and  at  the  same  time  be  completely 
satisfied  with  any  one  of  them  !  Not  a  single  instance  of  such  a 
fact ;  such  a  law  beneath  the  craft  of  tyrants  and  fools ! "  In  the 
name  of  common  sense,  in  the  name  of  common  and  statute  law, 
what  can  Mr  B.  mean  by  such  language  ? 

We  suppose  there  is  hardly  a  single  act  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, contained  in  the  statutes  at  large,  but  would  furnish  amj)le 
suflficiency  to  confront  and  entirely  enervate  the  force  of  this  pas- 
sage ;  and  this  must  be  inevitably  the  case  when  a  generic  term  is 
made  use  of,  and  left  without  restriction.  Is  not  this  the  case 
when  such  words  as  these  occur — to  indict,  to  try,  to  execute ; 
recruiting,  enlisting,  marching  ;  consecration,  ordination,  induc- 
tion ;  and  innumerable  others  ?     Are  not  such  words  commonly 

*  Vol.  i.,  p.  133. 
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found  in  our  laws,  without  their  enumerating  the  complex  ideas 
contained  under  them  in  the  same  statute  ?  Nor  can  it  be  other- 
wise, except  we  say  that  a  statute  ought  to  be  a  dictionary,  as  well 
as  a  rule  of  action. 

§  13.  For  instance ;  if  a  law  enjoin  that  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  should  eesoet  to  their  respective  parish  churches,  or  some 
other  lawful  place  of  worship,  on  the  Lord's-day,  a  formal  explana- 
tion of  the  word  resort,  and  the  particular  viode  of  resorting, 
when  that  mode  was  on  the  sup^josition  indifferent,  would  be  need- 
less and  impertinent.  Obedient  subjects,  unbiased  by  subtle  dis- 
tinctions and  a  cavilling  humour,  immediately  comply,  without 
perplexing  themselves  or  others  whether  they  must  walk  or  ride. 
Others,  of  a  contrary  turn,  lay  great  stress  on  the  manner  of  re- 
sorting, and  speak  in  a  decisive  tone  in  favour  of  ivalking  as  the 
most  primitive,  simple,  self-denying  mode  ;  and  seeing  infants  and 
young  children  cannot  tvalk  to  church,  they  should  be  left  at  home 
till  they  are  able  to  perform  this  most  excellent  method  of  resort- 
ing. Besides,  "  the  word  resort,"  it  might  be  urged,  "cannot  equally 
apply  to  different  objects,  as  walking  and  riding,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  completely  satisfied  with  any  one  of  them." 

If  a  sovereign  cause  a  general  fast  to  be  proclaimed,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  specific  ideas  contained  under  that  term 
be  at  the  same  time  explained.  Some  over-scrupulous  persons 
may  puzzle  themselves  about  the  manner  of  observing  the  royal 
mandate.  It  is  not  enough,  they  say,  that  we  observe  a  religions 
humiliation  in  general,  but  we  must  take  the  word  yas^  in  xis,  pri- 
tnary  acceptation,  and  that  is  abstinence  from  food,  Avhich  ought 
not  to  be  partial,  but  complete.  This  is  not  sufficient,  says  an- 
other ;  we  nmst  follow  scrijitural  precedents,  and  put  on  sackcloth. 
Nay,  says  a  third,  this  is  not  enough  neither ;  we  cannot  keej)  an 
acceptable  fast  without  extending  our  abstinence  further ;  for  thus 
the  Scripture  says  : — "  Let  neither  man  nor  beast,  herd  nor  flock, 
taste  anything ;  let  them  not  feed  nor  drink  water."  Hold  your 
peace,  says  a  fourth,  ye  know  nothing  at  all ;  this  royal  order  is  a 
positive  command ;  and  in  such  cases  it  is  not  only  unlawful  to  go 
contra  statutum,  but  also  supra  statutum,  for  positive  commands 
imjjly  their  negatives.  The  principal  enacting  term  has  no  obscu- 
rity, is  not  equivocal ;  and  our  sovereign  being  neither  a  fool  nor 
a  tyrant,  being  neither  crafty,  weak,  nor  wicked,  what  can  be 
plainer  than  that  he  means  his  loving,  obedient,  dntiful  subjects 
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should  abstain  from  food  all  that  day  ?  All  short  of  tliis,  beyond 
this,  all  different  from  this,  is  wrong ;  and  what  can  be  clearer 
than  that  infants  and  young  children  are  excluded,  because  not 
expressly  mentioned  in  the  positive  mandate  ? 

Among  the  Eomans,  the  solemn  rite  of  marriage  might  be 
effected  by  three  different  ways,  and  at  the  same  time  the  law  was 
completely  satisfied  with  any  one  of  them.  "  We  must  note,"  says 
Godwyn,  "  that  three  manner  of  ways  a  woman  became  a  man's 
lawful  wife  :  usu,  confarreatione,  coemptione!'*  That  is,  either  of 
these  three  ways  was  perfectly  equivalent,  equally  valid. 

An  ecclesiastic  is  inducted  into  a  benefice  by  different  modes, 
PERFECTLY  EQUIVALENT,  EQUALLY  VALID  : — "  Induction  is  per- 
formed by  a  mandate  from  the  bishop  to  the  archdeacon,  who 
usually  issues  out  a  precept  to  other  clergymen  to  jDerform  it  for 
him.  It  is  done  by  giving  the  clerk  corporal  possession  of  the 
church, — as  by  holding  the  ring  of  the  door,  tolling  a  bell,  or  the 
like, — and  is  a  form  required  by  law,  with  intent  to  give  all  the 
parishioners  due  notice  and  sufficient  certainty  of  their  new  minis- 
ter, to  whom  their  tithes  are  to  be  paid.  He  is  then,  and  not 
before,  in  full  and  complete  possession,  and  is  called  in  law  per- 
sona impersonata,  or  parson  imparsonee." -f- 

When  a  general  gives  orders  to  his  officers  to  march  from  one 
station  to  another,  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  explain  to  them 
what  he  means  by  the  word  to  march,  being  already  well  known. 
And  how  ridiculous  would  it  be  for  any  to  contend  that  because 
the  word  primarily  signifies  "to  ivalk  in  a  grave,  deliberate,  or 
stately  manner,"  the  command  is  not  to  be  extended  to  the 
cavalry,  or  if  it  does,  that  they  are  not  to  ride,  but  walk  and  lead 
their  horses.  But  the  legal  force  of  the  word  is  of  a  more  general 
nature,  implying  "  to  move  in  military  form  ;"  and  includes  many 
specific  ideas,  well  known  by  custom. 

But  what  need  multiplying  examples  in  so  plain  a  case  ?  The 
reader  may  easily  furnish  himself  with  instances  innumerable. 
All  laws,  whether  civil  or  sacred,  in  every  age  and  every  country, 
from  the  very  nature  of  things,  suppose  a  previous  knowledge  of 
some  parts,  terms,  &c.,  of  what  is  enacted  ;  and  it  is  our  wisdom, 
instead  of  raising  a  dust  about  what  laws  ought  to  be,  especially 
the  laws  of  our  Maker,  to  employ  the  most  proper  criteria  for 

*  Rom.  Antiq.,  lib.  ii.,  §  ii.,  cap.  20 ;  and  Kennett's  Autiq.,  part  ii.,  book  v., 
chap.  9.  t  Blackstone's  Comment.,  vol.  i.,  book  i.,  chap.  xL,  5. 
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distinofuishino:  the  true  meauino-  of  what  is  enacted  for  our  observ- 
ance.  And  to  this  end,  the  following  most  judicious  remarks,  as 
applicable  to  all  laws,  may  be  serviceable : — "  The  fairest  and  most 
rational  method  to  interpret  the  luill  of  the  legislator  is  by  explor- 
ing his  intentions  at  the  time  when  the  law  was  made,  by  signs 
the  most  natural  and  probable.  And  these  signs  are  either  the 
words,  the  context,  the  subject-matter,  the  efifects  and  consequence, 
or  the  spirit  and  reason  of  the  law.  Words  are  generally  to  be 
understood  in  their  usual  and  most  known  signification ;  not  so 
much  regarding  the  propriety  of  grammar,  as  their  general  and 
popular  use.  If  words  happen  to  be  still  dubious,  we  may  estab- 
lish their  meaning  from  the  context;  with  which  it  may  be  of  sin- 
gular use  to  compare  a  word  or  a  sentence,  whenever  they  are 
ambiguous,  equivocal,  or  intricate.  Of  the  same  nature  and  use  is 
the  comjiarison  of  a  law  with  other  laws,  that  are  made  by  the 
same  legislator,  that  have  some  affinity  with  the  subject,  or  that 
expressly  relate  to  the  same  point.  As  to  the  subject-matter, 
words  are  always  to  be  understood  as  having  a  regard  thereto  ;  for 
that  is  always  supposed  to  be  in  the  eye  of  the  legislator,  and  all 
his  expressions  directed  to  that  end.  As  to  the  effects  and  con- 
sequence, the  rule  is,  that  where  words  bear  either  none,  or  a  very 
absurd  signification,  if  literally  understood,  we  must  a  little  deviate 
from  the  received  sense  of  them.  But,  lastly,  the  most  universal 
and  effectual  way  of  discovering  the  true  meaning  of  a  law,  when 
the  words  are  dubious,  is  by  considering  the  reason  and  spirit ; 
or  the  cause  which  moved  the  legislator  to  enact  it.  For  when 
this  reason  ceases,  the  law  itself  ought  likewise  to  cease  with  it."* 
This  is  the  language  of  good  sense,  of  sound  judgment,  and  is  of 
universal  use  in  its  application.  And  whether  it  be  not  more 
favourable  to  that  interpretation  of  the  law  of  baptism  which  I 
am  defending,  than  the  contrary,  let  the  reader  judge. 

§  14.  Dr  Samuel  Johnson,  as  every  one  knows,  cuts  no  mean 
figure  in  the  annals  of  English  literature,  and  stands  eminently 
conspicuous  as  a  lexicographer ;  one  would  expect,  therefore,  he 
could  not  fundamentally  and  essentially  mistake  as  to  the  jirimary 
acceptation  of  a  word,  than  which  hardly  any,  his  famous  dic- 
tionary contains,  had  been  more  controverted.  And  yet  this 
celebrated  author  has  actually  erred  in  that  manner,  if  our  oppo- 
nents are  in  the  right.     He  considers  the  word  baptism,  and  we 

*  Blackstone's  Comment.,  Introd.,  §  2. 
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believe  with  great  propriety,  not  as  confined  to  any  one  specific 
action,  as  to  sprinkle,  to  dij),  or  the  like ;  but  as  a  term  of  lati- 
tude, according  to  its  biblical  and  sacramental  use  ;  and  this  he 
might  naturally  suppose  from  the  nature  of  the  ordinance  to  which 
it  refers.  "To  hajitize,"  says  he,  "is  to  christen;  to  administer 
tbe  sacrament  of  baptism  to  one. — Baptism;  an  external  ablution 
of  the  body,  with  a  certain  form  of  words."  But  lest  it  should  be 
supposed  that  this  account  sprung  from  poi^ular  prejudice  in 
favour  of  the  general  practice,  and  against  our  brethren's  dis- 
tinguishing mode,  the  suspicion  is  immediately  removed,  if  we 
consult  him  on  the  word  dipping,  where  he  quotes  thus  : — "  The 
person  to  be  baptized  may  he  dipped  in  water ;  and  such  an 
immersion  or  dipping  ought  to  be  made  thrice,  according  to  the 
canon."  Now,  if  our  martyrs  and  divines  were  mistaken,  in  darker 
or  more  improved  ages,  must  we  pronounce  Johnson,  so  much  the 
honour  of  a  nation  enlightened  with  science, — Johnson,  vnih.  regard 
to  philology,  his  favourite  branch, — and  with  regard  to  a  term  so 
long  and  fiercely  controverted ;  must  we  pronounce  him  in  this 
affair,  (whatever  he  was  in  some  others)  "a  being  darkly  wise 
and  rudely  great?" 

§  1 5.  (Eighth,)  Great  advantages  have  been  boasted  of  from  an- 
other consideration — viz.,  "That  as  ive  alloiu  dipping  to  be  proper 
baptism,  our  opjionents  must  be  right,  whether  sprinkling  be  valid 
or  not."  But  if  this  matter  be  fairly  examined,  our  opponents 
will  have  little  cause  for  triumph,  as  it  is  evidently  against  them. 
For  when  we  admit  dipping  to  be  baptism,  it  is  because  that  is  a 
mode  oi.  purification  hy  water;  though  neither  so  eligible  for  its 
own  sake,  so  expressive  of  the  things  signified,  or  so  conformable 
to  the  genius  of  Judaism  or  Christianity,  as  the  mode  of  affusion. 
We  have,  I  suppose,  at  least  eight  out  of  ten  of  the  most  eminent 
writers  on  our  side.  Admitting  the  suffrage  of  these  numerous 
voices,  who  have  undoubtedly  a  right  to  be  heard  about  the  mean- 
ing of  a  term,  to  have  a  preponderation  of  evidence,  we  are  jji^oh- 
ahly  right  in  whatever  scriptural  way  we  use  Avater ;  but  admit- 
ting further  our  princi2:)le  to  be  true  respecting  the  legal  import  of 
the  term,  we  have  the  fullest  certainty  that  we  are  in  the  right. 
Not  so  Mr  B.  For  while  he  holds  the  essentiality  of  dipping, 
rendering  null  and  void  every  other  mode  of  using  water,  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  him  to  2:)rove  all  the  Pwdobaptists  who  hold  the  former 
principle,  and  among  them  an  illustrious  troop  of  those  who  adorn 
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his  pages,  either  iticompetent  or  abaudoned ;  but  this  is  incompa- 
tible with  what  lie  says  of  them,  that  they  are  among  "  the  most 
eminent  that  ever  filled  the  professor's  chair,  or  adorned  the  Pro- 
testant iDuljjit/'  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  by  how  much 
the  more  he  swells  his  catalogue,  and  the  more  eminent  the  Avriters, 
jjroportionably  will  his  contracted  principles  be  condemned.  It  is 
impossible  to  evade  this  consequence  but  by  proving  them  either 
weak  or  wicked;  which  also  he  cannot  do  without  contradicting 
himself. 

Mr  B.  needs  not  to  be  informed  how  similar  his  inference  from 
our  concession  is  to  that  of  the  Eomanists,  when  they  conclude 
that  they  must  surely  be  on  the  safest  side  of  the  question,  be- 
cause we  charitably  grant  there  may  be  salvation  to  them  in  their 
communion,  while  they  deny  any  to  us  in  ours.  And  this  con- 
demning of  Protestants,  while  the  latter  are  not  so  peremptory  and 
presumptuous  in  condemning  them,  is  what  Chillingworth  calls 

"  THEIE  ONLY  GEEAT  AKGUMENT."  * 

I  think  we  may  at  length  a.sk,  "  If  the  term  baptism  does  not  de- 
terminately  signify  what  we  contend  for,  ceremonial  imrification, 
we  should  be  glad  of  information  what  other  expression  coidd  have 
conveyed  that  idea  ? " 

Before  I  conclude  this  part,  give  me  leave  to  introduce  the  fol- 
lowing judicious  remarks  of  Mr  Locke  : — "  Sure  I  am,  that  the 
signification  of  words  in  all  languages,  depending  very  much  upon 
the  thoughts,  notions,  and  ideas  of  him  that  uses  them,  must  un- 
avoidably be  of  great  uncertainty  to  men  of  the  same  language 
and  country.  But  when  to  this  natural  difficulty  in  every  country, 
there  shall  be  added  different  countries  and  remote  ages,  wherein 
the  speakers  and  writers  had  very  di  fife  rent  notions,  tempers,  cus- 
tom.s,  ornaments,  and  figures  of  speech,  etc.,  every  one  of  which 
influenced  the  signification  of  their  words  then,  though  to  us  now 
they  are  lost  and  unknown  ;  it  would  become  us  to  be  charitable  one 
to  another  in  our  intei'pretations  or  misunderstandings  of  those 
ancient  writings :  which  though  of  great  concernment  to  be  un- 
derstood, are  liable  to  the  unavoidable  difficulties  of  speech,  which 
(if  we  except  the  names  of  simple  ideas,  and  some  very  obvious 
things)  is  not  capable,  without  a  constant  defining  the  terms,  of 
conveying  the  sense  and  intention  of  the  speaker  without  any 
manner  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  to  the  hearer.     And  in  discourses 

*  Religion  of  Protest.,  Dedicat.  to  the  King. 
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of  religion,  law,  and  morality,  as  they  are  matters  of  the  highest 
concernment,  so  there  will  be  the  greatest  difficulty.  The  volumes 
of  interjDreters  and  commentators  on  the  Old  and  New  Testanient, 
are  but  too  manifest  proofs  of  this.  Though  everything  said  in  the 
text  be  infallibly  true,  yet  the  reader  may  be,  nay,  cannot  choose 
hut  he,  very  fallible  in  the  understanding  of  it  Nor  is  it  to  be 
wondered  that  the  tuill  of  God,  when  clothed  in  luords,  should  be 
liable  to  that  doubt  and  uncertainty  which  unavoidably  attends 
that  sort  of  conveyance,  when  even  His  Son,  whilst  clothed  in  flesh, 
was  subject  to  all  the  frailties  and  inconveniences  of  human  nature, 
sin  excepted.  Metliinks  it  would  become  us  to  be  less  magisterial, 
positive,  and  imperious,  in  imposing  our  own  sense  and  interpreta- 
tions." * 

§  16.  (Second,)  We  come  now  to  examine  some  of  Mr  B.'s 
strictures,  contained  in  his  second  volume,  relative  to  the  sub- 
jects of  baptism.  In  a  note  on  "  Social  Eeligion"  I  had  expressed 
myself  as  follows  : — "  Whatever  there  may  be  in  the  ordinance  of 
baptism  of  a  positive  consideration,  there  is  nothing  relative  to  the 
subjects  of  it  so  merely  jDOsitive  as  to  be  independent  of  all  moral 
grounds ;  nay,  further,  whatever  relates  to  the  qualification  of  the 
subjects  is  of  a  nature  entii^ely  moral ;  and  to  say  otherwise  must 
imply  a  contradiction.  Baptism,  therefore,  is  an  ordinance  of  a 
mixed  nature,  jjartly  positive  and  partly  moral.  As  far  as  this  or 
any  such  ordinance  partakes  of  a  mo7'al  nature,  the  reason  and 
design  of  the  law,  or,  if  you  please,  the  spirit  of  it,  is  our  rule  of 
duty ;  and  only  so  far  as  it  j^artakes  of  a  positive  nature  is  the 
letter  of  the  law  our  rule.  As  what  relates  to  the  qualification  of 
the  subjects  is  of  moral  consideration,  we  are  necessitated  to  seek 
in  them  the  reason  and  intention  of  the  command ;  but  infants 
partaking  of  the  great  pi^imary  qualification,  which  the  evident 
design  of  the  ordinance  requires,  ought  to  be  baptized ;  and  it 
must  imply  a  breach  of  duty  in  a  minister  to  decline  it.  To 
argue  on  this  principle,  Baptism  IS  a  'positive  rite,  and  therefore 
OUGHT  to  be  express,  full,  and  circumstantial,  is,  on  the  prin- 
ciples, concessions,  and  practice  of  Antipsedobaptists  demonstrably 
fallacious.  For  the  law  of  baptism  is  evidently,  in  fact,  not  cir- 
cumstantial and  determinate ;  and,  therefore,  is  not,  cannot  be,  an 
institution  entirely  positive."  I  had  also  said  : — "  Should  any  ask 
lue  why,  as  a  Christian  minister,  I  baptize  an  infant,  I  can  truly 

*  Essay  ou  Humau  Uuderstandiug,  book  iii.,  chap,  ix.,  §§  22,  23. 
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answer,  that  I  have  the  very  same  reason  for  doing  it  that  John 
the  Baptist  had  for  baptizing  penitent  sinners  in  Jordan  and 
Mnon ;  the  same  reason  that  Jesus,  by  the  ministry  of  His  dis- 
ciples, had  for  baptizing  a  still  greater  multitude  ;  and,  finally,  the 
same  reason  that  our  Baptist  brethren  have,  or  ought  to  have, 
and  which  they  profess  to  have  in  the  general  tenor  of  their 
practice,  for  bai^tizing  adults."  This  is  the  brief ;  now  let  us 
hear  counsel.     Mr  B.  thus  begins  :  — 

§  17.  "  Baptism,  then,  according  to  Mr  Williams,  is  of  a  mixed 
nature — an  ordinance  partly  moral  and  partly  positive.  This  to 
me  is  a  new  idea  ;  for  of  all  the  writers  quoted  in  this  work,  of 
all  the  authors  I  have  perused,  not  one  occurs  to  remembrance 
who  has  thus  represented  baptism."  He  very  properly  adds  : — 
"  If,  however,  the  evidence  produced  be  valid,  the  novelty  of  his 
notion  is  not  material.  His  principal  reason  in  favour  of  the 
position  is  :  Whatever  belongs  to  the  qualifications  of  the  sub- 
jects is  entirely  moral.  But  will  this  jDrove,"  adds  he,  "  that 
baptism  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  positive  institute  ?  Will  it 
not  apply  with  all  its  force  to  the  Lord's  Supper  ?  On  this 
princiiDle,  we  have  no  ordinance  entirely  j^ositive  under  the  new 
economy  ;  because  it  is  plain  the  qualifications  for  that  appoint- 
ment are  all  of  the  moral  kind."     In  answer  let  me  observe — 

(1.)  That  the  two  last  consequences  are  admitted ;  the  position 
will  apply  with  all  its  force  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  we  have  no 
ordinance  entirely  positive  under  the  new  economy.  My  oppo- 
nent seems  to  regard  these  consequences  as  dishonourable  to  Chris- 
tianity, or  somehow  a  defect ;  on  the  contrary,  I  consider  them  as 
reflecting  honour  on  it,  being  real  excellences.  My  reasons  are 
assigned  elsewhere.     (See  Chap.  I.,  §  31-34<.) 

(2.)  The  first  question,  "  Will  this  prove  tliat  baptism  is  not 
strictly  speaking  a  positive  institution  ? "  This  question,  I  say, 
which  implies  a  denial  of  my  position,  I  shall  now  fairly  examine. 
And  towards  solving  it,  and  proving  the  consequence, — "  baptism 
is  therefore  an  ordinance  of  a  mixed  nature," — I  shall  first  take 
notice  of  some  particulars  wherein  we  agree,  and  then  investigate 
Mr  B.'s  chief  argument  against  my  principle. 

We  agree,  then,  in  our  definition  of  a  positive  institute  : — "  A 
positive  institute  is  that  the  reason  of  which  we  do  not  see,  prior 
to  external  command,  but  which  originates  entirely  in  the  sovereign 
will  of  the  legislator."     To  this  idea  I  apprehend  Mr  B.  can  have 
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no  objection.  My  opponent,  moreover,  accedes  to  my  antecedent — 
viz.,  "  Whatever  belongs  to  the  qualifications  of  the  subjects  is 
entirely  moral."  But,  as  to  this  latter  agreement,  perhaps  it  is 
more  in  words  than  ideas.  By  moral  qualifications,  I  understand 
"  those  qualifications  which  God,  as  the  moral  Governor  and  Judge 
of  the  world,  requires  of  all  mankind,  indiscriminately,  considered 
as  immortal  and  accountable  creatures,  according  to  their  various 
circumstances,  independent  of  positive  authority,  and  which  are 
not  measurable  hy  any  positive  rule."  And  I  accede  to  the  fol- 
lowing declaration,  a  little  qualified  : — "  To  constitute  any  branch 
of  religious  worship  purely  positive,  it  is  enough  that  the  rite  itself, 
the  manner  of  performing  it,  the  qualifications  of  the  subject,  the 
end  to  be  answered  by  it,  and  the  term  of  its  continuance,  depend 
entirely  on  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  our  Divine  Legislator ; "  in 
proportion  as  that  sovereign  pleasure  is  made  known  and  deter- 
minable by  a  positive  standard.  These  things  I  hold  as  perfectly 
consistent  with  my  principles.  And,  thus  far,  we  seem  to  travel 
the  same  road. 

§  18.  Mr  B.'s  objections  are  now  to  be  considered.  "  Many," 
he  tells  us,  "  are  those  theological  writers  who  have  more  or  less 
treated  on  positive  institutions  ;  some  of  whose  books  I  have  seen 
and  perused  with  care.  But  I  do  not  recollect  any  author  who  so 
defines  or  describes  a  religious  appointment  merely  positive  as  to 
exclude  every  idea  of  what  is  moral  from  the  qualifications  of  its 
proper  subjects."  Very  probably  ;  but  that  does  not  afi'ect  my 
position.  What  follows  is  more  directly  to  the  point : — "  The 
nature  of  the  qualifications,  whether  moral  or  not,  makes  no  part 
of  those  criteria  by  which  the  definition  of  a  positive  rite  should 
be  directed."  If  this,  in  the  view  it  is  urged,  be  a  true  asser- 
tion, (for  we  have  nothing  else,)  my  consequence,  as  such,  fails  ;  if 
not,  it  stands  firm  against  the  attack.  But,  be  it  remembered, 
that  the  proposition  itself — "  Baptism  is  an  ordinance  of  a  mixed 
nature" — is  demonstrable  from  other  j^remises,  (as  the  reader  may 
see,  Chap.  I.,)  independent  of  this  argument.  However,  it  is  my 
present  business  to  shew  that  the  nature  of  the  qualifications  of 
the  subjects,  in  the  jjresent  case,  does  make  a  part  of  those  criteria 
by  which  the  definition  of  this  positive  rite  should  be  directed. 
And  to  this  end  observe — 

(1.)  If  the  nature  of  the  qualifications  required  be  such  as  do 
not,  nor  possibly  can,  admit  of  a  positive  standard  to  determine 
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them,  it  is  absiird  to  say,  that  the  qualifications  themselves,  be 
they  what  they  may,  make  any  part  of  the  positiveness  of  an 
institution.     But  all  moral  qualifications  are  such. 

(2.)  If  the  qualifications  required  be  such  in  their  nature  as  are 
infinitely  variable,  according  to  the  infinitely  variable  circumstances 
in  which  the  subject  may  be,  it  would  follow,  that  none  could  be 
proper  administrators  of  baptism,  on  our  author's  principles,  but 
such  as  possessed  infinite  knowledge.  But  the  moral  qualifications 
of  faith,  repentance,  knowledge,  &c.,  which  our  opponents  contend 
for,  are  such  :  therefore,  the  qualifications  cannot  be  ranked  as  any 
part  of  a  positive  institute,  but  upon  this  supposition,  that  God 
communicates  to  the  administrators  what  is  incommunicable,  which 
is  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  moral  state  of  their  fellow-creatures 
in  circumstances  infinitely  variable ;  which  is  absurd. 

§  1 9.  If  ]\Ir  B.  thinks  to  evade  this  by  saying,  "  It  is  sufficient 
to  constitute  an  institution  merely  positive,  that  those  qualifications, 
though  entirely  moral,  are  absolutely  dependent  on  the  sovereign 
pleasure  of  God,"  the  evasion  is  of  no  service  ;  for  it  is  in  effect  to 
say.  If  it  be  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  God,  He  can  appoint  im- 
possibilities and  contradictions.  The  evasive  objection  supposes 
that  though  the  qualifications  be  moral,  yet  the  appointment  of 
some  moral  qualities  rather  than  others,  for  instance,  faith  and 
repentance,  is  a  positive  consideration  ;  that  is,  it  is  not  the  nature, 
but  the  appointment  of  such  qualifications  which  constitutes  them 
positive.  But  is  there  any  j)ropriety  in  calling  that  a  positive 
appointment  which  neither  has  nor  can  have  a  positive  ride, — nay, 
whose  rule  must  be  necessarily  infinitely  variable  in  its  application  ? 
For  supposing,  without  granting,  the  qualifications  of  faith,  rejjent- 
ance,  &c.,  to  be  alone  entitled  to  baptism,  or  that  the  absence  of  a 
credible  profession  of  these  debars  from  the  ordinance,  yet,  even 
then,  such  a  demur  ensues,  or  liableness  to  mistake,  as  is  absolutely 
incompatible  with  an  appointment  merely  positive,  as  to  subject  and 
mode.  It  is  impossible  for  Mr  B.,  in  virtue  of  any  positive  ap- 
jwintment,  properly  so  called,  to  determine  the  qualifications  of  the 
subjects  in  assignable  instances  of  cases  ad  infinitum ;  and  when 
innumerable  persons  assignable  are  actually  baptized,  to  determine 
whether  they  are  duly  baptized  or  not.  And  while  my  opponent 
holds  that  as  a  sacred  rule,  which  never  was,  nor  can  have 
existence,  as  appears  from  his  own  concession, — "the  qualifications 
of  the  subjects  are  entirely  moral," — it  is  no  wonder  that  he  holds 
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all  the  Psedobaptists  in  Christendom  as  unhaptized.  And  be  it  fur- 
ther noticed,  that  if  my  principle  be  not  admitted,  in  opposition  to 
his,  nothing  would  hinder  but  Atheists,  Deists,  or  blasphemers, 
might  be  the  propei"  subjects  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  believers  and  penitents,  antecedent  to  the 
institution.  And  whether  this  just  consequence  be  not  sufficiently 
absurd,  and  of  course  the  principle  from  which  it  is  deduced,  needs 
no  proof. 

§  20.  The  truth  is,  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  supreme  head  of  His 
Church,  gave  to  His  ministers  a  commission  to  disciple  all  nations, 
to  bring  all  the  luorld,  by  all  lawful  means,  and  especially  by 
preaching  the  gospel,  under  His  government.  The  nature  of  His 
kingdom  had  been  clearly  ascertained  before — partly  from  His  own 
mouth,  and  partly  by  the  light  of  preceding  disjDensations.  His 
merely  explaining  to  them  the  nature  and  extent  of  His  kingdom 
affords  no  positive  rule  of  conduct,  but  it  opens  and  ascertains  new 
relations,  whence  arise  fresh  obligations  of  moral  dispositions  and 
obedience.  The  extent  to  which  their  commission  reached  implied 
a  dissolution  of  a  former  positive  restriction,  and  gave  them  an 
unlimited  scope  in  their  work.  This  argued  sovereign  authonty, 
for  no  other  could  repeal  what  was  before  enacted  by  Divine  law. 
The  known  nature  of  His  kingdom  was  a  sufficient  directory,  with- 
out any  piositive  ride  respecting  the  preparatory  qualifications  of 
His  subjects.  The  doctrine  oi  proselytism  was  well  known  to  the 
parties,  which  they  could  no  otherwise  than  observe,  as  far  as  it 
was  consistent  with  the  design  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  if  not 
countermanded  Common  sense,  common  prudence,  former  econo- 
mies of  the  covenant,  in  connexion  with  the  genius  of  Christianity, 
furnished  them  with  ample  means  of  information  about  wJio  should 
be  admitted  into  this  extensive  kingdom,  independent  of  all  positive 
injunction  ;  consequently,  it  follows,  from  the  very  definition  of 
positive  law,  that  the  qualification  of  the  subjects  formed  no  part 
of  the  2^ositiveness  of  the  law  of  baptism.  That  is  evidently 
founded  on  the  revealed  nature  of  the  gospel  Church,  and  easily 
ascertained  without  the  supposition  of  external  command,  and, 
therefore,  is  not  reducible  to  the  class  of  positives.  To  pui^ify  by 
water,  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  so  on,  was  of  a  positive 
nature ;  but  what  kind  of  moral  qualifications  (and  no  other  are 
supposed)  were  suitable  for  a  participation  of  the  ordinance,  needed 
no  positive  standard  to  determine.     Or  were  they  in  danger  of 
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rejecting  the  humble  and  obedient,  and  of  receiving  and  caressing 
blasphemers  as  the  most  proi:)er  ?  To  say  that  the  believing  and 
penitent  are  noticed  as  those  who  ought  to  be  baptized,  no  more 
argues  that  these  exclusively  are  to  be  baptized  than  that  these 
exclusively  are  to  be  admitted  to  heaven  ;  and,  therefore,  make  no 
part  of  the  positiveness  of  the  law  of  baptism.  A  moral  duty  may 
be  positivelg  enjoined,  but  that  alone  will  not  constitute  a  positive 
institute,  according  to  the  definition ;  else  the  love  of  God  and  our 
neighbour  may  be  forced  into  the  same  rank.  So  neither  will  it 
follow,  that  because  believers  and  penitents  are  represented  as 
suitable  subjects  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  therefore  no  other 
part  of  the  human  race  are  to  be  so  reckoned. 

§  21.  From  the  premises  it  follows,  that  whatever  relates  to 
the  qualifications  of  the  subjects  is  of  a  nature  entirely  moral ; 
that  the  law  of  baptism  affords  no  positive  rule  for  determining 
who  are  proper  subjects  ;  consequently,  that  the  ordinance  of  bap- 
tism is  of  a  mixed  nature,  when  we  comprehend  under  the  term 
ordinance  the  subjects  as  well  as  the  purification  itself. 

Now  that  the  reader  may  see  that  the  charge  of  novelty  upon 
my  principles,  as  questioning  the  absolute  positiveness  of  the  law 
of  baptism,  or  my  calling  it  a  "mixed  ordinance,"  because  the 
qualifications  of  the  subjects  make  no  part  of  its  jDOsitive  nature, 
is  of  little  weight,  may  easily  appear  from  the  following  excellent 
remarks  of  Dr  John  Owen  : — "  There  are  two  sorts  of  laws  whereby 
God  requires  the  obedience  of  His  rational  creatures,  which  are 
commonly  called  moral  and  positive ;  it  is  greatly  questioned  and 
disputed  to  whether  of  these  sorts  doth  belong  the  command  of  a 
sabbatical  rest.  Positive  laws  are  taken  to  be  such  as  have  no 
reason  for  them  in  themselves,  nothing  of  the  matter  of  them  is 
taken  from  the  things  themselves  commanded,  but  do  depend 
merely  and  solely  on  the  sovereign  will  and  pleasure  of  God. 
Moral  laws  are  such  as  have  the  reasons  of  them  taken  from  the 
nature  of  the  things  themselves  required  in  them  ;  for  they  are 
good  from  their  respect  to  the  nature  of  God  himself,  and  from 
that  nature  and  order  of  all  things  which  He  hath  placed  in  the 
creation  :  so  that  this  sort  of  laws  is  but  declarative  of  the  abso- 
lute goodness  of  what  they  do  require ;  the  other  is  constitutive  of 
it,  as  unto  some  certain  ends.  Laws  positive,  as  they  are  occa- 
sionally given,  so  they  are  esteemed  alterable  at  i)leasure.  Being 
fixed  by  mere  will  and  prerogative,  without  respect  to  anything 
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tliat  .slioukl  make  tliein  necessary  antecedent  to  their  giving,  the)'' 
may  by  the  same  aiitliority  at  any  time  be  taken  away  and  abo- 
lished. Such  I  say  are  tliey  in  their  own  nature,  and  as  to  any 
firmitude  that  they  have  from  their  own  subject-matter  ;  but  Avith 
respect  unto  God's  determination,  positive  Divine  laws  may  become 
eventually  unalterable.  And  this  difference  is  there  between  legal 
and  evangelical  institutions  :  the  laws  of  both  are  positive  only, 
equally  proceeding  from  sovereign  will  and  j^leasure,  and  in  their 
own  natures  equally  alterable  ;  but  to  the  former  God  had  in  His 
purpose  fixed  a  determinate  time  and  season  wherein  they  should 
expire,  or  be  altered  by  His  authority  ;  the  latter  he  hath  fixed  a 
perpetuity  and  unchangeableness  unto,  during  the  state  and  con- 
dition of  His  Church  in  this  world.  The  other  sort  of  laws  are 
perpetual  and  unalterable  in  themselves,  so  far  as  they  are  of  that 
sort  that  is  moixd.  For  although  a  law  of  that  kind  may  have  an 
especial  injunction  with  such  circumstances  as  may  be  changed 
and  varied,  (as  had  the  whole  Decalogue  in  the  commonwealth  of 
Israel,)  yet  so  far  as  it  is  moral, — that  is,  that  its  commands  and 
prohibitions  are  necessary  emergencies,  or  expressions  of  the  good 
or  evil  of  the  thing  it  commands  or  forbids, — it  is  invariable.  It  is 
pleaded  by  some  that  these  kinds  of  laws  are  contradistinct,  so 
that  a  law  of  one  kind  can  in  no  sense  be  a  law  in  the  other ;  and 
this,  doubtless,  is  true  reduplicatively,  because  they  have  especial 
formal  reasons.  As  far,  and  wherein,  any  laws  are  positive,  they 
are  not  moral;  and  as  far  as  they  are  purely  moral,  they  are  not 
formally  positive,  though  given  after  the  manner  of  positive  com- 
mands. Howbeit,  this  hinders  not  but  that  some  do  judge  that 
there  may  be  and  are  Divine  laws  of  a  mixed  natuee  ;  for  there 
may  be  in  a  Divine  law  a  foundation  in,  and  respect  unto,  some- 
what that  is  moral,  which  yet  may  stand  in  need  of  the  superad- 
dition  of  a  positive  command  for  its  due  observation  unto  its  pro- 
per end.  Yea,  the  moral  reasons  of  the  things  commanded,  which 
arise  out  of  a  clue  natural  respect  unto  God,  and  the  order  of  the 
universe,  may  be  so  deep  and  hidden,  as  that  God,  who  would  make 
the  way  of  His  creatures  plain  and  easy,  gives  out  express  positive 
commands  for  the  observance  of  what  is  antecedently  necessary 
by  the  law  of  our  creation.  Hence  a  law  may  partake  of  both 
these  considerations,  and  both  of  them  have  an  equal  influence 
into  its  obligatory  power.    And  by  this  means  svndry  duties,  some 
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■moral,  some  positive,  are  as  it  were  compounded  in  one  observ- 
ance. Hence  the  ivhole  law  of  tliat  observance  becomes  of  a 
MIXED  NATUKE,  whicli  yet  God  can  separate  at  His  pleasure,  and 
taking  away  that  which  is  positive,  leave  only  that  which  is  abso- 
lutely moral  in  force.  And  this  kind  of  laws,  which  have  their 
foundation  in  the  nature  of  things  themselves,  which  yet  stand  in 
need  of  further  direction  for  their  due  observation,  which  is  added 
unto  them  by  positive  institution,  some  call  MORAL-POSITIVE."  * 
Mr  B.,  and  especially  Dr  S.,  who,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  is  a 
Seventh-day  Baptist,  with  those  of  the  same  mind,  would  do  well 
to  consider  these  distinctions  thoroughly  in  reference  to  the  causes 
of  the  Sahhath  and  the  Peedobaptist  controversy. 

§  22.  ]\Ir  B.  objects  next  against  the  moral  qualification  of 
children,  which  I  had  asserted  : — "  But  how  should  an  infant  of  a 
few  days,  or  of  a  month  old,  be  a  partaker  of  such  qualifications, 
to  render  it  a  j^roper  subject  of  baptism  ? " 

One  would  be  tempted  to  think,  from  the  contemptuous  light 
in  which  our  brethren  place  infants,  that  they  make  no  part  of  the 
human  species  ;  agreemg  with  a  certain  professor  of  logic  and 
philosophy  who  defined  a  human  being,  "  A  creature  that  could 
draw  an  inference ;  "  and  as  infants  cannot  draw  an  inference, 
they  are  not  human  beings.  But  as  the  pupils  of  the  same  pro- 
fessor, when  applying  their  master's  rule  to  a  limner,  who  declared 
he  could  not  draiu  an  inference,  did  not  make  him  less  than 
human ;  and  again,  when  applying  the  same  rule  to  an  able  horse, 
which,  his  owner  had  assured  them,  could  draw  anything  in 
reason,  they  did  not  make  him  anything  but  a  brute ;  so,  I  be- 
lieve, it  will  never  be  in  the  power  of  Antipoedobaptists,  with  all 
their  inferences  against  infants,  to  make  them  otherwise -than 
subjects  of  moral  obligation.  To  deny  them  this  character,  it  is 
incumbent  on  our  opposers  to  shew  that  they  are  not  afiected  with 
original  sin,  nor  are  even  capable  of  it ;  for  this  im2;)lie.s,  at  least, 
a  privation  of  some  moral  quality  which  they  ought  to  possess, 
and  therefore  argues  them  the  subjects  of  a  moral  state,  and,  of 
course,  of  moral  obligation.  Again,  if  no  infants  are  the  subjects 
of  what  may  "  with  propriety  be  termed  moral,"  then  no  infants 
are  the  subjects  of  grace,  which  is  a  moral  quality.     IMoreover,  if 

*  On  the  Sabb.,  E.^ercit.  iii.,  §g  2,  3.  [Vol.  ii.,  pp.  328,  329,  Exp.  of  the  Ep. 
to  the  Heb.,  Edin.  Edition.] 
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not  subjects  of  moral  obligation,  tbey  are  not  accountahle  crea- 
tures,— are  not  capable  of  being  judged, — of  being  condemned  or 
acquitted,  of  moral  happiness  or  misery  in  a  future  state. 

§  23.  And  what  is  Mr  B.'s  reason  for  pronouncing  infants  in- 
capable  of  moral  obligation  and  moral  qualifications  ?  He  re- 
plies : — Because  "  not  capable  of  moral  agency ;  "  because  "  mo- 
rality, in  all  its  branches,  is  nothing  but  the  discharge  of  moral 
obligation,  or  a  conformity  of  heart  and  of  life  to  the  rule  of 
duty."  And  then  adds  : — "  Parents  may  have  the  requisite  moral 
qualifications  for  the  ordinance  ;  but  I  cannot  conceive  how  their 
new-born  ofi'spring,  for  whom  our  author  pleads  as  proper  subjects 
of  the  rite,  should  be  so  qualified." 

It  is  readily  granted,  that  natural  incapacity  excuses  from  such 
acts  as  would  otherwise  be  incumbent  on  the  subject ;  for  this 
obvious  reason,  that  natural  impossibilities  make  no  part  of  the 
Divine  requisitions,  and  consequently  of  the  creature's  duty.  But 
here  observe — 

That  a  natural  incapacity  for  moral  agency  by  no  means  ex- 
cuses from  all  moral  obligation,  for  that  would  be  the  same  as  to 
say.  Children  are  incapable  of  sin  and  grace,  bliss  or  woe, — need 
no  imputed  righteousness  to  screen  them  from  the  latter,  or  to 
entitle  them  to  the  former.  For  the  imputing  of  a  Redeemer's 
righteousness,  by  an  act  of  mercy,  supposes  demands  from  justice ; 
and  such  demands  being  always  equitable,  and  never  requiring 
what  is  not  necessary,  it  follows,  that  the  infant  of  a  day,  if  made 
the  subject  of  it,  was  under  some  obligation  to  justice,  which  I 
presume  no  one  will  deny  is  moral  obligation.  (See  Mark  x.  15, 
and  Luke  xviii.  16,  17) 

§  24.  But  the  most  plausible  objection  is  : — "  Supposing  such 
qualifications  to  exist,  by  what  means  are  they  to  be  discovered  ? 
What  is  there  discernible,  that  can  with  propriety  be  called  moral, 
in  one  that  is  not  capable  of  moral  agency  ? "  I  had  said.  Infants 
partake  of  the  great  2wimary  qualification  which  the  design  of  the 
ordinance  o-equires,  and  therefore  shoidd  be  baptized.  On  which 
my  opponent  exclaims,  "  Infants — what,  in  general  ?  Of  all  man- 
kind? He  will  not,  I  presume,  assert  it.  I  take  it  for  granted, 
however,  that  he  means  the  infants  of  professed  believers.  But 
there  is  no  more  of  a  moral  temper,  or  of  a  moral  conduct,  in  the 
mere  infant  of  a  real  Christian,  than  there  is  in  that  of  a  Jew,  or  of 
a  Turk." 
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It  is  allowed  there  is  no  discriminating  moral  qualification  dis- 
covered in  one  infant  more  than  another, — nothing  discernible  of  a 
moral  difference  between  the  children  of  professors  and  of  profane. 
Mr  B.,  therefore,  is  mistaken  in  his  conjecture,  that  I  mean  the 
children  of  professed  believers  only  are  possessed  of  the  moral 
qualification  I  speak  of  ;  but  is  nearer  the  truth  when  he  says, 
"  Our  author's  position  requires  that  the  infants  themselves  possess 
moral  qualifications  to  render  them  the  subjects  of  baptism." 

What  I  maintain  as  alone  essential  to  the  subjects  of  baptism, 
is  a  moral  suitableness  to  the  nature  and  design  of  the  institution. 
What  falls  short  of  this  is  defective  ;  what  amounts  to  this,  quite 
sufficient.  It  is  evident,  on  the  least  reflection,  that  criminal  igno- 
rance, impenitence,  unbelief,  and  the  like,  are  excluded  from  all 
claim  to  such  a  moral  suitableness  ;  for  how  can  they  be  proper 
subjects  who  are  j^rofessed  rebels  against  the  government  of  the 
King  of  Zion  ?  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  consider  the  baptis- 
mal rite  as  a  seal  of  God's  appointment,  exhibiting  to  the  subject 
the  blessings  of  the  new  covenant,  and  thereby  laying  him  under 
corresponding  obligations  of  duty,  (in  confirmation  of  which 
see  Chap.  II.,  §  22,  &c.,)  the  rite  must  be  applicable  to  infants 
equally  with  penitents  and  believers  ;  that  is,  they  have  all  the 
qualification  that  is  essential  to  j^roper  subjects.  As  the  moral 
qualities  of  faith,  repentance,  and  the  like,  are  essential  to  salvation 
in  certain  circumstances  only  of  human  life,  so  in  certain  circum- 
stances only  are  the  supposed  existence  of  these  qualifications 
essential  to  baptism. 

§  25.  ''According  to  him,"  says  my  opponent,  "nothing  is  plain, 
determinate,  or  certain,  relating  to  either  the  mode  or  the  subject." 
He  might  have  almost  as  well  said  tliat  there  are  no  certain,  deter- 
minate, and  plain  properties  of  a  triangle  in  general,  because  the 
precise  dimensions  are  not  ascertained.  Aristotle's  Edita  quasi 
non  edita,  therefore,  is  impertinently  applied  in  the  present  case. 

I  had  said,  The  law  of  baptism  is  evidently  and  in  fact  7iot 
circumstantial  and  determinate,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  an 
institution  entirely  positive.  That  is,  aa  the  connexion  shews,  it 
does  not  bear  the  signs  of  a  mere  positive  law ;  the  qualifications 
of  the  subjects  being  reducible  to  no  positive  standard.  Even  as 
the  command  to  "  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature  "  is  not  so 
determinate  and  circumstantial  as  not  to  require  for  its  due  execu- 
tion the  aids  of  moral  inference  and  analogy.     And  now,  with 

VOL.  IL  2  H 
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respect  to  the  command  of  "  j)reacliing  the  gosj^el,"  I  would  ask 
whether  that  be  not  a  part  of  the  Divine  statute  ?  If  not  a  part  of 
positive  law,  by  what  criterion  shall  we  distinguish  ?  If  it  be,  it 
is  either  wholly  or  partially.  If  the  latter,  by  what  rule  shall  we 
discriminate  ?  if  the  former,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  the  Anti- 
psedobaptists,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians, are  at  this  day  so  much  divided  about  the  import  of  this 
command,  "Go,  pi'each  the  gospel  to  every  creature V  Not  to 
mention  the  perpetual  clashing  of  opinions  about  what  the  gospel 
is,  and  what  is  implied  in  iweaching  it  ? 

I  am  far  from  thinking,  however,  that  this  affords  the  least  room 
for  the  infidel  to  triumph  with  impunity,  or  that  an  infallible  head 
on  earth  should  be  sought.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  more  firmly  we  adhere  to  the  merely  positive  scheme,  rigidly 
insisting  that  every  punctilio  relative  to  gospel  order  is  to  be  ad- 
justed according  to  a  positive  standard,  the  greater  handle  is  given 
to  watchful  infidelity,  and  the  greater  the  pretended  need  of  an 
infallible  pastor,  falsely  so  called. 

Our  author  imagines  he  sees  a  contradiction  between  the  above 
declaration  and  another  I  had  advanced  elsewhere — viz.,  "  Nothing 
should  be  considered  as  an  established  principle  of  faith,  which  is 
not  in  some  part  of  Scripture  delivered  with  perspicuity,"  (Social 
Religion,  p.  368.)  To  apply  this  last  axiom  to  the  subject  be- 
fore us : — As  the  Scripture  delivers  with  perspicuity  that  those 
in  all  nations  who  are  deemed  by  the  commissioned  ministers  of 
Christ  suitable  subjects  should  be  dedicated  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  so  on,  by  the  solemn  use  of  water,  it  should  be  con- 
sidered as  an  established  principle  of  faith  ;  but,  as  it  is  so  obscure 
with  respect  to  the  essentiality  of  dipi^ing,  teaching,  faith,  repent- 
ance, &c.,  that  only  Mr  B.  and  a  few  more  geniuses  superior  in 
penetration  to  many  of  the  most  eminent  "that  ever  filled  the 
professor's  chair  or  adorned  the  Protestant  pulpit"  can  discover 
the  latent  mystery,  it  should  not  be  considered  as  an  established 
principle  of  faith  or  of  practice. 

§  26.  Our  author  is  very  fond,  on  several  occasions,  of  charging 
those  who  plead  and  practise  contrary  to  his  peculiar  principles 
as  guilty  of  symbolising  with  the  Papists.  Among  others,  I  am 
honoured  in  this  way.  "  Though  I  take  it  for  granted,"  says  he, 
"  that  Mr  Williams  is  not  a  stranger  to  the  Popish  controversy 
relating  to  positive  ordinances  of  holy  worship,  yet  I  cannot  help 
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thinking  that  he  quite  overlooked  it  when  penning  his  Notes  con- 
cerning baptism  ;  because  that  want  of  perspicuity  and  of  precision, 
which  he  charges  on  a  positive  law,  is  much  more  becoming  the 
creed  of  a  Papist  than  that  of  a  Protestant  Dissenter." 

Since  party  names  do  not  operate  on  my  mind  as  bugbears 
and  hobgoblins  do  on  the  minds  of  children,  I  take  this  from  my 
worthy  antagonist  with  perfect  good  humour.  As  to  the  fact  he 
takes  for  granted,  I  shall  only  say,  "  ]\Iany  are  those  writers  who 
have  treated  on  this  subject  of  controversy ;  some  of  whose  books 
I  have  seen  and  perused  with  care."  With  respect  to  the  other 
part  of  the  stricture,  though  I  readily  excuse  the  freedom  of  the 
language,  I  must  jyrotest  against  the  charge  of  symbolising  with 
Kome,  as  totally  imfounded  and  unjust,  if  thereby  he  meant  a 
desertion  of  those  grand  principles  by  which  our  forefathers  were 
justified  in  withdrawing  from  that  communion. 

Want  of  pei^sjncuity  and  precision  in  a  jjositive  law  is  Popish. 
I  answer  with  Chillingworth  : — "  It  is  requisite  to  a  rule,  so  far 
AS  IT  IS  A  RULE,  to  be  evident;  otherwise  indeed  it  is  no  nde, 
because  it  cannot  serve  for  direction."  And  again : — "  Though  Pro- 
testants, being  warranted  by  some  of  the  fathers,  have  called 
Scripture  the  judge  of  controversies ;  yet,  to  speak  properly,  as 
men  should  speak  when  they  write  of  controversies  in  religion,  the 
Scripture  is  not  ?i  judge  of  controversies,  but  a  ride  only,  and  the 
only  rule  for  Christians  to  judge  them  by.  Every  man  is  to  judge 
for  himself  with  the  judgment  of  discretion.  Now  the  Scripture, 
we  pretend,  in  things  necessary,  is  plain  and  perfect.  If  God's 
will  had  been  we  should  have  understood  Him  more  certainly,  He 
would  have  spoken  more  2'>lctiuly."* 

One  principal  fruit  of  my  attention  to  the  Popish  controversy  is 
this,  that  I  discovered,  or  thought  that  I  discovered,  this  maxim 
as  the  quintessence  of  Popery; — That  one  party  of  professing 
Christians  make  those  things  to  he  terms  of  Christian  communion, 
and  of  true  religion,  which  Christ  hath  not  made  so.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  seven  sacraments,  the  necessity  of  tradition,  the  neces- 
sity of  an  infallible  interpreter,  &c.,  and  the  necessity  of  believing 
and  complying  with  all,  as  terms  of  communion.  And  their 
bigoted,  intolerant  principles  are  maintained  by  an  appeal  to 
Christ's  positive  injunctions. 

The  want  of  perspicuity  and  precisio7i  in  positive  law  becomes 

*  Relig.  of  Protest.,  chap,  ii.,  §§  6,  11,  84. 
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the  creed  of  a  Papist.  He  might  have  said,  the  creed  of  an  in- 
fidel !  Tor  what  is  a  positive  law  ?  Is  it  anything  else,  can  it 
be  anything  else,  than  a  law  delivered  with  persjncuiti/  and  pre- 
cision, founded  on  the  sovereign  pleasure,  and  enforced  by  the 
mere  authority  of  the  legislator  ?  "  If  you  would  have  more  light 
added  to  the  sun,"  to  use  the  words  of  Chillingworth,  "  answer 
me  then  to  these  questions."  Can  that  be  a  law  merely  j^ositive 
which  does  not  possess  any  such  properties  as  all  the  world  allows 
to  be  necessary  for  that  purpose  ?  Or  can  any  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture possess  them,  in  that  sense  which  some  thousands  of  the  most 
eminent  characters  for  learning,  for  grace,  for  a  disinterested  free- 
dom of  inquiry,  that  ever  the  Christian  world  beheld,  proclaim  by 
their  immortal  writings  and  their  conscientious  practice  they  do 
not  and  cannot  discover  ?  Yes,  ye  Protestant  champions  now  in 
glory,  who  have  shaken  the  foundation  of  vSt  Peter's  by  your  zeal- 
ous efforts  in  favour  of  Christian  jjurity  of  doctrine  and  worship, 
ye  were  all  mibaptized  we  are  assured.  And,  ye  living  P?edo- 
baptists,  far  and  near,  hear  it,  and  let  your  ears  tingle,  ye  are  more 
corrupt,  respecting  the  introductory  ordinance  to  your  holy  reHgion 
as  Christians,  than  your  forefathers  or  yourselves  ever  thought  the 
mother  of  harlots  to  be !  "  He  that  can  believe  it,  let  him  be- 
lieve it!" 

One  might  be  led  to  think  from  Mr  B.'s  insinuations  and  lan- 
guage, that  his  principles  are  admirably  calculated  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  Papal  superstition  ;  but  on  closer  examination,  we  have 
reason  to  fear,  that  if  one  be  Scylla,  the  other  is  Charybdis ;  the 
remedy  is  little  better  than  the  disease.  His  hypothesis,  indeed, 
may  cut  off  the  excrescence  of  superstition,  but  instead  of  healing 
the  wound,  it  would  leave  behind,  as  the  inevitable  effect,  the  gan- 
grene of  bigotry. 

If  the  Scripture  be  only  a  ride,  who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  con- 
troverted subjects?  I  answer — not  the  Pope  as  an  infallible  inter- 
preter, nor  any  other  man,  who,  having  "  a  Pope  in  his  belly,"  (in 
Luther's  homely  phrase,)  would  determine  for  others ;  not  any 
Church  on  earth,  however  infallible  or  positive  its  pretensions  ; 
but — each  man  for  himself  as  he  would  answer  for  his  decision 
and  conduct  before  the  Eternal  Judge.  Duly  weighing  the  differ- 
ence between  "  a  moment  and  eternity,"  between  the  authority  of 
Christ  and  will-worship,  let  him  cautiously  judge,  and  boldly  act, 
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as  a  man — an  immortal  man — and  as  a  Christian,  looking  into 
the  joerfect  law  of  evangelical  liberty. 

§  27.  I  am  further  told,  "  I  must  act  upon  a  conjecture  ex- 
tremely shrewd  and  uncommonly  happy,  if  at  any  time  I  really 
baptize  an  infant  for  the  very  same  reason  that  John  or  the  apostles 
baptized  multitudes  of  penitent  sinners — except  I  can  prove  that 
a  command  to  immerse  iJenitents,  is  equally  an  order  to  sprinkle 
infants. "  Nay,  this  is  no  fair  conclusion  ;  for  it  is  enough  that  I 
should  prove,  (which  I  think  is  now  done,)  that  infants  are  equally 
qualified  for  baptism  and  equally  intended  as  penitent  sinners ; 
and  that  the  word  baptism  is  a  generic  term  alike  ajjplicable  to 
affusion  as  immersion.  Besides,  Mr  B.  himself  being  judge,  when 
I  dip  an  infant,  I  baptize  it.  Por,  however  he  may  be  displeased 
with  my  charitable  effort  to  lessen  rather  than  increase  the  differ- 
ence between  us,  I  am  not  so  bigoted  but  I  occasionally  "  var-y  the 
mode  of  administration,  according  to  circumstances."  If,  there- 
fore, baptizing  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  dipping,  I  have  the 
certainty  of  at  least  sometimes  baptizing  infants.  And  if  such 
are  dipped  a  second  time,  all  the  world  must  know  they  will  be 
Anabaptists. 

Surely  it  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise,  that  "■  our  grand  reason 
for  baptizing  infants  should  be  the  very  same  which  is  given  by 
our  opponents  for  immersing  penitent  sinners."  For  can  they 
have,  or  desire  to  have,  a  better  reason  than  that  they  act  in  obe- 
dience to  the  WILL  OF  Chpjst  ?  Now  if  Psedobaptism  be  accord- 
ing to  our  Divine  Legislatoe's  will,  which  I  have  attempted  to 
demonstrate,  who  sees  not  that  the  grand  reason  is  the  very  same 
as  what  they  assign  ?  In  proportion  as  our  practice  is  right,  we 
fulfil  the  7^oyal  pleasure  of  our  common  Lord  ;  that  is,  we  can  truly 
say,  our  grand  reason,  than  which  it  is  needless  to  seek  a  better, 
is  precisely  the  same  with  what  our  friends  urge  for  their  own 
practice, 

§  28.  "  If  Mr  Williams,  however,  should  at  any  time  write  pro- 
fessedly against  the  Baptists,  it  may  be  expected  (unless  he  gives 
up  this  point)  that  his  grand  reason  for  sprinkling  infants  will  be 
the  very  same  which  is  given  by  us  for  immersing  penitent  sinners ; 
and  then  the  author  of  a  certain  Apology  for  Clerical  Conformity 
.  [Kev.  Mr  Newton]  will  have  an  humble  imitator."  * 

*  Psedobaptism  Examined,  vol.  ii.,  p.  67. 
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Well,  in  one  respect  I  am  much  obliged  to  my  antagonist,  that 
he  has  not  put  me  in  luorse  company, — nay,  that  he  has  coupled 
me  with  so  worthy  a  character,  (as  before  with  my  good  friend 
Mr  Horsey,)  with  whom  I  have  the  pleasure  to  agree  in  the  most 
important  concerns.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  but  that, 
with  regard  to  the  merit  of  our  respective  subjects  as  controvertists, 
we  are  unequally  yoked.  It  is  of  little  moment  in  how  many 
things  I  agree  with  the  Apologist,  but  it  would  be  easy  to  shew 
wherein  my  method  of  defending  Psedobaptism  differs  essentially 
from  his  in  apologising  for  his  ministerial  conformity. 

Mr  B.  observes  in  a  note : — "  If  the  Apologist's  reasons  for 
clerical  conformity  be  solid,  those  ministers  that  were  ejected  in 
the  year  16G2  must  be  considered  as  a  set  of  maniacs."  It  is 
undeniable  that  most  of  those  who  swell  the  Bartholomew  list 
were  men  who  acted  on  principle  ;  the  real  as  well  as  the  ostensible 
reason  of  their  nonconformity  was,  they  could  not  conform  with  a 
good  conscience.  Every  one  knows  they  not  only  insisted  on  the 
impropriety  of  one  party  of  Christians  imposing  on  all  others  in  a 
nation  a  system  of  uniformity  under  pain  of  excommunication, 
fines,  and  imprisonments,  but  also  pointed  out  those  particular 
parts  of  the  system  that  gave  them  offence.  It  is  evident  the 
baptizing  of  infants  makes  a  part  of  the  system  ;  and  it  is  equally 
evident  that  this  part  of  it  was  not  objected  to  by  the  greatest 
luminaries  for  learning  and  piety  among  them.  Now  I  ask,  If 
Mr  B.'s  hypothesis  be  true, — "  that  infant  baptism  is  unscriptural, 
superstitious,  absurd,  a  daring  impeachment  of  Christ's  legislative 
authority,"  &c., — can  we  look  upon  these  ministers  in  a  much 
better  light  than  as  a  "  set  of  maniacs  ? "  What !  could  they  be 
in  their  right  mind  to  quarrel  with  such  comparative  trifles  as  a 
surplice,  a  gown,  or  a  band,  and  yet  embrace,  practise,  defend,  a 
"pillar  and  part  of  Popery?"  But,  "being  loath  to  impeach  the 
intellects  of  about  two  thousand  persons,  who  suffered  so  much 
for  the  sake  of  a  good  conscience,  I  cannot  forbear  suspecting  that 
Mr  B.'s  positions  are  an  insult  on  the  understandings  of  Psedo- 
bnptists." 

§  29.  Among  Mr  B.'s  concluding  remarks,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing which  deserves  notice  : — "  I  will  here  present  the  reader  with 
a  plain  popular  argument.  We  assert  that  positive  institutions 
depend  entirely  on  the  sovereign  will  of  God.  It  is  true,  say  our 
Psedobaptist  brethren,  and  censure  the  Papists  for  presuming  to 
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alter  them.  We  maintain  that  the  term  baptism  properly  signifies 
immersion.  It  is  true,  say  they ;  but,  many  of  them  add,  it  also 
signifies  luashing  where  there  is  no  immersion.  We  maintain 
that  there  is  no  express  command,  nor  jjlain  example,  for  infant 
baptism  in  the  Sacred  Scripture.  It  is  true,  say  they  ;  but  it  may 
be  inferred,  &c.  Finally,  do  we  solemnly  immerse  those  who 
profess  faith  in  the  Son  of  God  ?  they  cannot,  they  dare  not  deny 
that  we  have  Divine  authority  for  it.  The  reader  will  now  judge, 
from  the  foregoing  pages,  whether  this  be  a  fair  state  of  the  case ; 
and  if  it  be,  I  appeal  to  him  whether  ours  be  not  the  safer  side  of 
the  question."  *  This  is  a  popular  argument.  We  heartily  pity 
those  people  who  will  suff'er  such  language  to  pass  for  argument. 
I  shall  ease  myself  of  the  trouble  of  confuting  it  by  transferring 
the  task  to  a  triumvirate  who  are  perfectly  qualified  to  retort  upon 
Mr  B.  in  his  own  way.  The  first  is  a  Socinian : — "  We  assert 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  properly  a  man.  It  is  true,  say  you  who 
boast  of  superior  orthodoxy,  and  censure  the  Gnostics,  ApoUi- 
narians,  &c.,  for  presuming  to  deny  it.  But  not  satisfied  with 
this,  you  make  Him  to  be  God  also.  You  allow  with  us  that  He 
is  an  excellent  example,  and  has  taught  many  sublime  truths,  but 
you  must  moreover  make  His  death  meritorious.  I  appeal  to 
yourselves,  whether  ours  be  not  the  safer  side  of  the  question." 
The  second  is  a  Jew : — "  You,  Mr  B.,  are  a  Christian ;  you  there- 
fore believe  with  us  that  the  God  of  Abraham  is  the  true  God, 
but  you  ascribe  Divine  honours  to  one  who  was  ignominiously 
crucified.  The  writings  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  are  the  word 
of  the  Lord.  It  is  true,  say  you ;  but  there  is  another  volume 
which  you  say  must  be  added  to  the  former,  which  you  call  the 
New  Testament.  Now  every  one  should  choose  the  safer  side, 
and  we  are  right  by  your  own  confession  in  worshipping  the  God 
of  Abraham  and  admitting  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament." 
The  third  is  a  Deist : — "  You  Jews  and  Christians  are  all  wrong, 
and  this  appears  from  your  own  concessions.  We  maintain  that 
there  is  one  God,  who  made  and  governs  the  world,  and  who  has 
given  man  the  distinguished  and  excellent  faculty  of  reason  as  a 
guide  to  truth  and  a  rule  of  actions.  It  is  true,  say  you ;  and  yet 
you  must,  forsooth,  add  to  this  acknowledged  rule  anotlier,  which 
you  call  Divine  revelation  ;  to  which  I  may  add,  that  many  of  you 
Christians,  you  Mr  B.  in  particular,  are  not  content  with  a  creed 

*  Picdobaptism  Examined,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  527,  528. 
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that  only  avows  one  Divine  Being,  but  contend,  often  from  the 
formula  of  baptism,  that  this  Divine  Being  subsists  in  three  per- 
sonalities, Father,  Son,  and  Spirit — perfectly  equal.  Now,  surely, 
from  your  own  concession,  we  have  the  safer  side." 

If  this  method  of  talking  be  conclusive  against  our  theological 
principles,  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  Mr  B/s  popular  argument 
be  a  conclusive  one. 

§  30.  "  According  to  modern  custom,  the  principal  part  was 
passed  over  in  silence."  That  is,  on  our  principles,  there  is  no 
room  left  for  adult  baptism.  He  might  have  mentioned  another 
instance  of  deviation  from  apostolic  practice — viz.,  that  we  form 
our  churches  of  those  who  are  brought  uj)  in  the  bosom  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  not  of  heathen  idolaters  converted  to  the  faith  ;  though 
I  believe  our  oj^posers  would  hardly  wish  a  complete  conformity 
in  this  matter.  It  is  sufficient  that  we  imitate  the  apostles  and 
evangelists  when  Providence  calls  us  to  similar  circumstances' 
When  our  missionaries  among  the  heathen,  for  instance,  establish 
churches,  their  immediate  concern  is  with  adults  ;.  and  were  it  not 
that  some  of  these  keep  professedly  exact  journals  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  particularly  the  number  of  persons  baptized  from 
time  to  time,  we  should  not  probably  have  heard  of  infants  and 
children  as  baptized  subjects.  To  satisfy  himself  on  this  head, 
the  reader  may  consult,  among  others,  the  Life  and  Journals  of 
Mr  David  Brainerd,  which  at  the  same  time  may  afford  him  more 
important  information  and  advantages.  And  now  I  have  men- 
tioned this  excellent  person  and  his  journal,  I  beg  leave  to  make 
two  remarks  upon  them,  in  reference  to  the  subject  in  hand  : — 

(1.)  Particular  as  the  account  in  this  journal  is,  no  one  can  learn 
from  it  the  mode  of  baptizing  he  used.  The  only  way  to  deter- 
mine this  appears  to  be  to  learn  his  connexions  in  the  Christian 
Church,  The  words  baptize  or  baptism  throw  no  light  on  the 
point.  In  like  manner  we  should  consider  the  religious  connexions 
and  customs  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists  as  Jews,  and  the  nature 
of  what  were  called  their  baptisms. 

(2.)  Considering  the  religious  character  of  this  servant  of  Christ, 
who,  in  proportion  to  his  standing  in  religion  and  the  ministry, 
had  few  equals  on  the  other  or  this  side  the  Atlantic,  in  that  which 
constitutes  the  chief  glory  of  a  Christian  minister, — considering 
this,  I  say,  is  not  his  conduct  in  baptizing  the  infants  of  Indian 
converts  perfectly  unaccountable  on  the  principles  of  our  opposing 
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brethren  ?  Por  on  these  principles  the  act  of  baptizing  infants  is 
iinscriptiiral,  absurd,  antichristian,  &c.  Now  that  a  man  of  this 
character,  so  much  of  a  pilgrim  and  stranger  on  earth,  so  con- 
scientiously attentive  to  the  will  of  Christ,  so  prayerful,  so  watch- 
ful over  the  motives  of  his  practice  in  tlie  minutest  things,  and  so 
wonderfully  owned  by  his  Lord  and  Master ;  that  such  a  person 
should  be  guilty  of  a  thing  evidently  ivicked,  as,  we  are  told,  the 
baptizing  of  infants  is, — should  deliberately  fly  in  the  face  of  the 
Lawgiver  to  affront  him,  after  wrestlincj  and  aojonisino-  like  Jacob 
for  hours  for  the  exact  knowledge  of  His  will,  and  universal 
submission  to  it, — this,  I  confess,  ajipears  to  me  somewhat  in- 
credible. 

That  saints  on  earth  (I  mean  such  as  are  not  perfect)  should 
differ  about  smaller  matters,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  that  Mr  B., 
for  instance,  should  be  so  far  influenced  by  conscientious  scruples 
as  to  omit  baptizing  children,  is  a  very  possible  and  accountable 
case ;  and  that  such  characters  as  Mr  Brainerd,  or  his  celebrated 
biographer,  Mr  Jonathan  Edwards,  that  Professors  "Witsius  and 
Turretinus,  Doctors  Owen  and  Manton,  Bishops  Latimer  and 
Leighton,  Eeformers  Luther  and  Calvin,  and  a  thousand  more  of 
the  same  spirit,  should  baptize  infants,  is  not  wonderful  on  our 
principles  ;  but  that  such  persons  as  these  should  be  guilty  of  an 
enormous  crime,  a  practice  so  evidently  absurd  that  he  who  runs 
may  read  it, — deliberately,  habitually,  in  their  most  senous  mo- 
ments, and  for  a  long  series  of  years,  to  their  dying  day, — is  what 
I  cannot  digest.     But  he  that  can,  let  him. 

We  are  sometimes  informed  by  our  fi-iends,  that  they  have  re- 
ceived light  to  discover  the  path  of  duty  in  rejecting  their  infant 
baptism,  and  adopting  adult-plunging  as  essential  to  the  ordinance. 
What  this  bright  convincing  light  is,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say,  it 
having  not  yet  enlightened  my  darkness  ;  but  this  I  may  venture 
to  affirm  that  it  is  a  light  by  no  means  necessarily  attendant  on 
sound  learning,  genuine  grace,  the  indwelling  presence  and  influ- 
ence of  the  Holy  Spirit,  great  tenderness  of  conscience,  a  dihgent 
inquiry  into  the  whole  of  Christian  duty — in  short,  great  eminence 
in  real  religion.  Wlierefore,  being  a  light  that  oftentimes  subsists 
ivithout  these  excellences,  most  clearly  it  does  not  derive  its  being 
from  them  ;  though,  it  must  be  owned,  they  do  not  always  exclude 
its  illuminating  rays.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  but  fair  to  propose 
a  query : — Is  this  wonderful  favour,  so  partially  conferred  upon 
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the  children  of  the  same  family,  and  so  much  boasted  of  by  the 
recipients,  anything  else  but — evidence  without  truth ;  or,  perad- 
venture,  light  without  evidence  ? 

My  dear  Friend  and  Brother, — in  bonds  infinitely  more  precious 
than  those  of  water-baptism, — farewell. 


END  OF  VOL.  IT. 
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